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PREFACE 


rhe purpose of the present book is to provide a 
general history of Muhammadan rule in India up to tlie 
death of Aurangzeb for the use of teachers in secondary 
schools and students in Indian Universities. The want 
of a book of this kind has long been felt. The older 
histories of the middle ages by European writers have 
now become inadequate and out of date owing to the 
rapid progress of knowledge in recent times. Most of 
the errors based on imperfect acquintance with the 
original sources are repeated in all text-books, and the 
student of history, who aims at precise knowledge, 
demands more than what is contained in Elphinstone, 
Lane-Poole, and Vincent Smith. Excellent as they are 
in their own way, they are found sketchy in these days. 
The author has kept the requirements of the modern 
students always in view, and he hopes he has done his 
best to meet them. 

The earlier portion of the book is largely an abridge¬ 
ment of the author’s History of Mediaeval India with 
^vhich students of history are already familiar. The 
sketch of Mughal history, which is new, is fairly full, and 
will be found useful by those who will consult it, whe¬ 
ther for the purpose of passing an examination or acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge of Indian history during the Mughal 
period. The best authorities on the subjects, original 
as well as secondary, have been utilised, and no topic 
of importance has been omitted. Attempt has been 
made to awaken the critical faculty of students by dis¬ 
cussing controversial matters and by presenting the views 
of different writers in regard to them. 

The advanced student for whom the book is not 
intended may find it inadequate for his purpose. He 
will be sadly disappointed if he makes it a svfbstitute for 
original sources into which he must dive deetp himself- 
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il he aims at specialised, knowledge. Fhe professed 
object of this volume is to present to the reading public 
a concise and readable narrative of the achievements of 
Muslim rulers, both Mughal and pre-Mughal, up to the 
death of Aurangzeb. .No important event has been 
omitted and a critical account has been given of the 
growtli and working of political institutions. 

An important feature of the book is that the nar¬ 
rative is not confined merely to political history. An 
attempt has been made to describe the social and eco¬ 
nomic condition oi the people in different periods. 
1 he life of the people must be viewed as a* whole, and to 
enable the reader to understand it fully, enough has been 
said about ilte growth of religion and literature. The 
interaction of political and cultural currents has been 
explained with a view to liberalising the student’s con¬ 
ception of liistory and to enal)ling him to develop a sense 
ol right peis])ective. 

There has been a ])ersislent demand from my 
student readers that a chapter on the later Mughals 
should be added to this volume. For one reason or 
another this demand has not been complied with so far. 
iUit I hope to bring out in the near future a series of 
lectures on the later Mughals and the decline and fall 
of the Mughal Empire. This will •considerably lighten 
the labour of students who have at present to wade 
through a mass of information whicli has been made 
available to us by the industry of scholars like the late 
Mr. Irvine, Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar^and others. In these 
lectures I have included all that is w'orth knowing about 
the successors of Aurangzeb. 

Proper names have been generally spelt according 
to the method approved by the 'Royal Asiatic Society 
and diacritical marks have been placed over unfamiliar 
names and terms. 

Mv acknowledgement are due to my friend and 
pupil Mr. ^Kunwar Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., who has 
helped me in various ways in preparing this book. 
*Most of the proof .sheets have been read by him, and in 
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the selection of illustrations and maps his advice has been, 
of considerable help to me. Still, there must be many 
imperfections which have escaped attention. I will 
gratefully receive all corrections and. suggestions for fur¬ 
ther improvement. 

1 he University of Allahabad ISHWARI PRASAD 
October 1, 1939 


PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 

The present edition of ‘A Short History of Muslim 
Rule in India' is a revised version of the old book. 
Some new chapters have been added. It has been 
decided to write a separate book on the Later Miighals 
and the fall of the Mughal Empire. 


Allahnhnd 
July 10. 1956 
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Emperor Akbar 


CHAPTER 1 


didatk AND ckoSW'ri of ^slam 

Before the birth ot the Prophet of tsiaih Arabiii Ws 
a cbiiritry of idolaters who Had no faith in resuirection 
. and looked u^h death as the end of 
e igin. '^ey were divided into tribes 

who lived in a i^niadic state and roamed about from 
place to place. They had no organised government 
amongst them. The only authority which mey respect¬ 
ed was that of the tribal chief to whom they paid 
homage. , They were a pirimitive people who earned 
their food by tilling the cattle and hunting game. They 
were addicted to drinking and gambling and practised 
polygamy. They had many cruel customs among which 
the moist inhuman was the burying alive of female child¬ 
ren. They had no code of morality to guide^ their con¬ 
duct and cruelly exacted vengeance from those who 
wronged them or thyr tribes. Among these tribes were 
the (^draish, who boasted of a noble, pedigree and were 
the custodians of the shrine of Ka'aBa at Mecca. The 
Prophet’s father ‘Abdulla came of this stock. He ihar- 
ried a lady of^^e Zuhara clan, belonging to the same 
tribe as himself.^MThe offspring of this marriage was 
Miihamriiad who was bom in 570 A.D., soon after his 
father’s death. His mother died when he was only six 
years old, and deprived at a tender age of paternal kind¬ 
ness and love, he was brought up by bis uncle Abu Talib. 

From his very early life Muhammad was a lad of 
pure character, thoroughly upright and conscientious. 
His uncle was a merchant and in his company Muham¬ 
mad used to go to help him in his business in distant 
lands. He had opportunities of coming in contact with 
men of all kinds and soon acquired a reputation for busi¬ 
ness capacity and knowledge of traide. At the age of 25 
he was employed as her ageht by a rich wido'iy named 
Kh^ija who was al^ engg^ in trade and who fort^ 
yeatfs old at the time. Thb laidy was sd iu^dlsed by 
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Muhammad’s qualities that she offered to marry him. 
Muhammad married her and had several chilti^n by 
her. Among these was his daughter Fatima who was 
married to ‘Ali, his cousin (Abu Talib’s son), who after¬ 
wards became the fourth Khalifa of Islam. ‘Ali had two 
sons, Hassan and Hussain whose death is one, of the 
great tragedies of Islamic history. Up to the age of forty 
notliing remarkable happened in the life of the Prophet. 
He followed his trade, lived the life of a family man, 
and at times had to face with his uncle, who was neither 
very wealthy nor influen,tial, the hewtility of the othci 
clans of the Quraish. 

From his early life Muhammad hated idolatry and 
1 egai ded the worship of 360 idols in the Ka’aba as wholly 
useless. He used to go to mount Hira near the city of 
Mecca and pass his time in meditation and prayer. The 
paganism of the Arabs led him to form the grim resolve 
of helping them out of the mire of superstition and 
ignorance into which they had fallen. He felt convinc¬ 
ed of his mission and first communicated the message of 
God to Khadija who at once embraced Islam. It was 
not until three years had elapsed that he began to preach 
his religion publicly. This brought a storm on his 
devoted head and he was fiercely assailed on all sides by 
his detractors who did everything in iheir^^iower to harm 
him. When his position became u^^iiable at Mecca, 
he left for Medina where he found a more favourable 


soil for his teachings. This is known as the Hijrat or 
migration. His enemies did not allow him to preach in 
peace even at Medina but so sincere and devoted was 
he that he cared nothing and persevered in his mission. 


Time brought him a large following and he acquired 
much power and influence at Medina. In 630 he set 
out to destroy the power of the Quraish at Mecca and 
captured the city. To the great surprise of the Meccans, 
he granted a general amnesty and took revenge upon 
some of his opponents. He asked the people to give up 
idol-worship and to recognise "Allah as the one God 
worthy of adoration. He exhorted them to give u|> their 
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and the ]Prophet’« trivimph was completely 
assuircd- , He lived a strenuous life, ceaselessly preach¬ 
ing; ar^ fighting to propagate the true faith. So earnest 
was he in doing his duty that he continued to preach in 
the n^o^uc to the last day of his life. He fell ill and 
died on the eighth of June, 632 A.D. The last scene 
is pathetic indeed. “As the ailing Prophet, with his 
strength and vigour fast ebbing^ away, lay in the arms of 
the youthfub Ayesha, his dearly loved wife, the latter 
uttered a prayer: 

“O God, who heareth men, remove this evil for 
Thou art the healer and there is no healing power except 
Thine and Thy cure grants no respite to sickness.” 

Nothing availed to improve the condition of the 
patient. His hands became stiffer and stiffer and he 
departed from the world, which he had deeply stirred by 
the earnestness and sincerity of his faith, leaving his 
followers in a state of anxiety and bewilderment. 

The doctrine of Muhammad was very simple. He 
believed in God—the ‘Allah on whom all depend, who 
begets not, nor is begotten and none is like Him, and 
declared himself as His messenger sent into the world 
to reveal His word |;o men. Hence the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of Islam is ‘There is no God but God and Muham¬ 
mad is the ProJ^het,’ The fervour and piety with which 
he preached his duetrine made a profound impression 
upon his hearers and he was listened to with reverence. 

The practical aspect of his doctrine was as follows:— 
“It is not the righteousness that you turn your 
« faces to the East or West but righteous is he 
who believeth in ‘Allah and the last day and 
the angels and the scriptures and the pro¬ 
phets and giveth his wealth, for love of Him, 
to kinsfolk and to orphans and the needy 
and the wayfarer and to those who ask, and 
he sets slaves free, and observeth proper wor¬ 
ship and payeth the poor (their) due. And 
those who fulfil their promise (treaty) when 
they make one, and are patient in hard cir¬ 
cumstances and adversity.” 
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Tnt ^njolhed oh the l^lthfhl five dht^e^ 

Which irfiisfc be j^erformeci. I'hese 2LTe—Kalinia 6t 
ptbfeifisidh of flith, MamHz oh prs^er, tdddjai <k Sddqah 
kind of alms tdk), itiimidn 6t fak ama Mdij dr pil¬ 
grimage to die holy shrine of Mecca. I’he kmifna prch 
claimed the unity of Go^d itiH die belifevet's futH iri 
the miskoh di Miihaiiilhad. Its tecital entitles a Inan 
to be adniitted tb the great bfotherhodd d£ Islam dud it 
is obligatory uj^h every Muslim to prbnOuticfe ii dt leilst 
once. The prayers must be in Arabic. They are five 
in number at stated intervals—at dawn, noon, at (mid¬ 
way between boon alnd sunset), stinset aiid the nightfiill 
about an hbilr after ^hns>et. The public noon-day prayer 
on Friday is obligatory on all adult males. It must be held 
iri a mosque with a congregation oif at least forty believers 
ana must be conducted by an Imam. The Sadqdh is a 
kind of alms the proportion of which is fixed according 
to the property taxed. This is to be spent on charitable 
priiposCs such as relief to the sick and poor, redemption 
of slaves. Comfort of travellers and payment to those en¬ 
raged in Jehad. The fast of Jtamzan is a most pious 
duty. It begins with the dawn and lasts tlil sunset, and 
during the period complete abstinence from fobd. is 
erijoined. A pilgrimage to Mecca is al^-a sacred duty 
which the believers must perforn^^jrm certain cases, 
exemptions from the fast and pilgrimage are sarictioned 
in the tjuran. 

Islam like other religions has many sects. But the 
leading sub-divikons are the Sunnis arid Shias. The 
former include 75 per cent of Muslims and belong to 
the schools of the following theologians:— 

1. ‘Abu Hanifa whose followers are found in 


large numbers in Turkey, Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan arid India. 


2. Imam Muhammad known as Shafi whose fol¬ 
lowers are found in Egypt, Arabia, South 

. India and north west of Persia. • 

3. Imam Malik Whose followers are to be found 
, in North India. 
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4. Ifiiam Ahfpad wbp^ feJlowc|? are 
piimber ^wl^ia. 

The pppcwal q^fr^fipe petTyeeq tn^ ^hias and 
5pnq4 is regarding the qne^tioq pf sqccessipn to the 
l^qph'ef. Ttie Sjuppis rpg^fi th<? fot three Khalifas ^ 
leguiniate sqpces^qp of the Prophet )vh?re^ Shi^ 
Regard thefq 'as usutpers. Jp tpeir ppinipn ‘A|i js thp 
pqly legiti'jnate l^h^^lifa, t^^ person* to ex- 

popna the teachings of the Prophet- They belieye in 
t^yelve Inaains. the last of whom h^ yet to appear. 

Th^ J*JPRhpt’s death yf^ a terrible h}pw to hh fol- 
Jpwet^^.' Many wqpW hpt heheve that suph an extra¬ 
ordinary man coujd 4i®. ]pvp Pppar fpnnd it difficult 
to belieyp’ that the han^ pf death coulfi rempvp sueh ^ 
man frpip thejr ipid^t. . "^he qqi^stion ^ suc^ssipn 
began to he mpptfd. The" Prophet had nani^<l np §uc- 
eestor anp hence jhe dijfienlty ^as a real one. The 
^qhajayip qr the Mecca emigrants prppQ?ed to ftU np 
the vacancy caused hy his de^th at pnce and rallied fpuhd 
‘Ahn ]Rahr, a seh|pj member of the family anj^ a father- 
ip-law pf the prophet- Th^ opposition was headed by 
the tithes of thp Ans and the Khezraj y^hp tvere c^led by 
the name pf Ansqf. They wapteh tq ejfpt i)yp Imamf. 
one for themselves an?\ another for the Quraish anp tfie 
Nfnhaj^rins. To this divfsiqn pf the Imamate Pntar 
strpngfy phjected and he clinched the isspe by 
hjs hand bn th^t qf ‘Abu pahr, which was |•egaroed as a 
token of electjop and ht>iP4gP* "^he fqJlo\yers qcelaimed 
the decision aqd ‘Abu Bakr (632—6S4 A.fy.) was fleeted 
fChaJIfa or representative pf the Prophet. The c|aims 
pf the Prpphpt's sQn-jn-jaw ‘Ali were also urgpd and 
Fatitoa enepuraged him in the belief that he was the 
laiyful snccessqr ck the Prophet. But they did not find 
favqqr with the ^ithbil who were urged, aipong others 
by Ayesha, to rpfuse to lend countenance to ‘All's claims. 
Tne 4toice of Abu BaVr ^ ^halifa and the exclusion pf 
‘Ah established thp principle of Tree election and its 
ponbtrnatioh by the wholp community of l^qslims. 

‘Abu b^kr follpwep the old pafriarcb^ 'yays f^nd* 

Hyed ^ S|wp|e and religious life. Inuring his C^l|phate 
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the Muslim, arms penetrated into Mje^potamia and 
Syria. He was folloWi^ by Omar ‘ (034—644 A.D.) 
whose election was brought about without any difference 
of opinion. The principle of seniority was conceded, 
for Omar like his predecessor was the oldest member of 
the family of the Prophet and his father-in-law. He also 
observed the patriarchal customs of the country and 
made the Khilafat a powerful institution by his achieve¬ 
ments. He is the real founder of the greatness of the 
Kliilafat. He made large conquests and extended the 
Empire of Islam towards Afghanistan in* the East and 
Tripoli in the West. He was endowed with a rare ad¬ 
ministrative genius and founded institutions which were 
followed in all Islamic countries. He was fatally stab¬ 
bed in the mosque by a Christian Persian slave, while 
engaged in prayer but he did not die at once. He 
nominated a Council of Regency, consisting of the most 
influential companions of the Prophet and rigidly exclud¬ 
ed his son Abdur Rahman from the Khilafat. It 
appears from this that the idea of founding a hereditary 
monarchy was altogether absent from the minds of the 
Khalifa and his friends who were associated with him 
in the business of Government. Omar’s successor in the 
Khilafat was Osman, and 'Ali had to bow down again 
before the claims of seniority. Osman (644—656 A.D.) 
was the first Khalifa who amassed wealth for himself 
and did impolitic acts which greatly offended the Ansar, 
who formed a conspiracy which resulted in the murder 
of the Khalifa. Now ‘Ali (656-61 A.D.) the 

cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, was elevated to the 
Khilafat but certain discontented persons stirred up feel¬ 
ing against him and they were hjplped in their designs 
by Mu^iya, the ambitious governor of Syria, who refiis^ 
ed to pay homage to *Alh and declared his electioii in¬ 
valid. In the civil war that followed Muawiya proved 
victoribus and ‘Ali was murdered. His son Hasan, w^ 
was elected "in his place, was a man of weak and vatillat- 
,ing temper. He resigned his claims in, fayour of 
Muawiya. .With the death of ‘Ali, writes Kremer, 
ended the era of patriarchal caliphate, aiid henceforward 
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b^gan the epoch in which the Meccan aristocracy seized 
all political power for themselves. 7^e sefat'pf KKilaml: 
w’as transferred from Medina tp^Dap^cuj. 

The elevation of the ^Omayyaiis to tfee exalted ddice 
of Khilafat brought about ,a change in ^ ther conception 
^ J of the Muslim state. Muawiya said 

The Omayyads. ' y ’ V '• r 7 > 

Openly that he was the first kpig in 
Islam though he, retained and used. officiahy tl^e 'tide 
of Khalifa apd jC'ominander of tlie faith^ul-j. htow the 
Khilafat ceased to lie ele^tiv^ and pe hereditary prin¬ 
ciple was introduced.' The brece^nt created by 



an elective office. The Omayyads were preddmiriafitly 
Afahian -m their outlook. TTieir policy ^as to ^ayp^ 
the Arabs. iTheif generals and governors were Arjatps 
andjthe Arabian I^nguag^ was etnployed in their ol^^e^. 
Ofnly' ih^ Arab' currency was used and all other ^ 
were, tyi^hdrawn. Religion no longer the d^te^ 
mining factor dn the polities/bf the. Khalafat and ^thp 
Omayyads develo’pediimppialisdc aihis. , i^ey bdi|t up 
an empire arid loved* the ppmp and pageantry oj^ower. 
They attempted the GQn<^uest of dist^t lands..' Tne op¬ 
position of the African l&arba^s was crushed and 
Muhammad bin Qasim led an' expedition. tp Sind* in 
Hindustan. Islam reached its farthest limits, in the wesjt 
and the east. The conquest of ^ain was undertaken 
and successfully acco'mplished. The country between 
the Oxus and the Jjixartas was brought under the sway 
of the Khilafat. The Omayyads built up a brilliant 
court and cultivated royal ways. But their chauvinism 
led to thfeir decline. They treated the non-Arabs with 
contempt, excluded them from the highest offices in the 
state and thus a wide gulf was created between them and 
their subjects. The later Omayyads lacked character 
and valour and their actions lowered the prestige of the 
high office they held. Rebellion and bloody wars fol¬ 
lowed which destroyed the power of the Omayyads and 
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paved the way for the establishment of die 'Abb^|i4 

dynisty-' TTi? o®?yy??, js? ’ 

Abu Muslim, a Khppsani leader, who estob|ish^ the 
authority of bani' ‘Afibas at B'agpdad, which^ hencefor¬ 
ward oecame the cajaital of thje empire, l^he change of 
dynasty did not imply any change ip political principles, 
and mundane niotives sjtill ruled the policy of the 
khilafat. 

The ‘Afibasids ruled at Baghdad from 749 till 1258 
A.D. With their accession to power the Arab element 
... recedes into the background and Iran- 

The Abbasids„ T n- » jt 

lan influences became predominant. 

The distinction between the Arabs and non-Arabs was 
abolished. T^e Tersian were employed in large ppm- 
bers in the administration and Persian ways ari^ habits 
were adopted by the pourt. Tne Khalif^ aspired to 
imitate the glories of the old kings of Persia. T^e meni- 
bers of the tolerated sects were at times elevated to the 
Wizarat and full freedom of thought was a}lo\yed in 
religions matters. The subjects were treated with 
justice and kindness, '^he ‘Abbasid dynasty produced 
a npmber of capable men of whom Harun-al-Rashid is 
tl^e most famous. It is during his reign that the Turks 
were brst employed in mijitary commands. The pourt 
of Harun was the resort of'men of letters, art and science 
from all parts of Asia who shed on his reign the splen¬ 
dour of their genius. The Turkish element proved a 
souyce of danger. Another Khalifa instituted a body¬ 
guard of three thous^n^ T'^rks. Gradually |;he T^u^ks 
becapie powerful and resembled the Praetorian guards 
of the ]R.oman Emperors. The khalifas bepame mere 
puppets in their hands. 

Gradually the empire was practically reduced to the 
province of Baghda<|', and as their ‘ po|iti<pal authority 
declined, the khalifas took shelter behind their religious 
and spiritual pontificate. Put in January 1258 Hajgu, 
mndson of ppingiz JChan, inv^ii^ Bagtidati and put to 
death the then reigning Khali^ Ah]^ustas|itp. pe w^ 
lfp|4 that ‘if the khdifa is Killed, the whole universp is 
disorganised, the sun hides its face, rain cews and plants 
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prow no mofp’. FJe ^jid not thb warniijg and 

die 4qjtrpct|pn of 3^gl^dad. '|’he pogiilappn 
w^ ma.^cre4 and ^ temble ^as tjie stepcn emitted by 
t}^e p>rp 9 es that tfie invader had to w^thdra^y from the 
ill-fated city. It p^ly tiij? ftf^^stprian Christians wh6 
receiyjcd a generous trea&ent. ‘ The Muslim Vorld was 
left Vffhphf 2 . Ipadey. Tne |C.hiiafat at Baghdad came 
to an ena and the survivors of Al-Mustasim sought refuige 
at the Couft of the Mamluk Sultan of E^pt. pven 
thpre in a state pf wretched dependeyice the Khalifa 
claimed to pxercise a spiritual jurisdictjpn over tiie 
whoje Islapric wprld as is shp^yn by the honours paid to 
hiin *by such a powerful ndeV of India as Muhammad 

T^gMuq- 


THP GLPRY OF BAGHDAD 

Baghdad attained the summit of her fame under 
the ‘i^bhasids. The age of the latter may well ho describ¬ 
ed as the golden age of Islamic civilisation. Not a little 
of the culture and art of Baghdad was due to tJie Persians 
who influenced every sphere of Arab life^ jthalifa 
Haruii-al-Rashid (178(6—ii809 A.fi.^ was a rerriarkable 
man iindef \yhbm the Islamic civilisation reached the 
acme of it^ splendour and Baghdad befcame a city with 
no rival throughout the world. His generosity attract¬ 
ed to his (Xiurtmen accomplished in arts and letters frorn 
far-off places apd the k^haiifa loaded them with gifts and 
honours. 'Palaces, Mosques, Halls and Vessels were con¬ 
structed which co^t millions of dirhams. Trade develop¬ 
ed considerably and merchants exported Arabian goods 
to distant parts of Asia, Europe and Africa. The mer¬ 
chants played an important part iji the development of 
Baghdad and much of her prosperity was to thW- 
The'Arabs came in cont^t with India and' fhe latter, 
yfites Prof. Hitti, “was an early soprce qf inspiration, 
specially in wjsdom and literature and mathematics*^ 
Titb Arabs learpt astronomy frc^ Indians and Ipdian 
woi^s were- translated by Ax^bic scholars into’ their own 
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language. An early translator was al-Fazari whos^ work 
gave an impetus to astronomical studies. India gave 
to the Arabs mathemtaical numerals which they passed 
.on to the peojjles of Europe. The decimal system also- 
was im})orted by the Arabs from India. 

• The Arab civilisation was deeply influenced by 
Hellenism. During the reign of Khalifa al-Mamun an 
important educational institution called the “Home of 
Wisdom” was established by him in 830 which contri¬ 
buted much to the development of literature and science. 
Many important Greek works were translated into 
Arabic. The Greek philosophy fascinated Hunayn ibn- 
Isha(j, one of tlie greatest scholars of his age. He tran¬ 
slated the works of Plato and Aristotle into Arabic and 
thus enriched the literature of his country. A1 Maniun 
generously rewarded him for his labours in the field of 
knowledge. It was through the Arabs that Greek 
philosophy and science travelled into Europe and exer¬ 
cised a profound influence upon mediaeval thought. 
The Arabic language was considerably enriched and 
now it became an effective medium for the expression 
of valuable ideas in science and philosophy. 

The Arab society tvas famous for its patronage of 
art and culture. The women played an important part 
in social affairs and their influence extended to politics. 
They not only practised the fine arts but also acted as 
Captains of Wars and led the troops to battle. The 
houses were well furnished and gaily decorated and 
exquisite pieces of furniture were used. Parties and 
dinners were held frequently Avhen wine was drunk and 
delightful airs were played by musicians. Sport was also 
encoumged and some of the Khalifas took interest in 
Polo and other games. Slavery was common and female 
slaves were employed as singers and dancers by the 
Khalifa and his nobles. The Arabs were not unmind¬ 
ful of industries, and we read much about their exqui¬ 
site productions which brought them enormous wealth. 
By the middle of tlie ninth century the Arabs had done 
much to develop their science and literature. They 
studied medicine and established hospitals. It is im- 
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possible to describe here for want of space the achieve¬ 
ments of the Arabs in the field of philosophy arid 
literature. 


The first four Khalifas had no elaborate machinery 
of government. Their problem was simple and they 

carried out their duties in a spirit of 
th^^KWiafar?^ piety and benevolence. They lived in 

humble dwellings and knew nothing 
of the pomp and pageantry of royalty. They had neither 
Wazirs nor financiers and themselves looked into the 


details of administration. The ruling principle of 
government was religious consideration. But the 
simple system proved unsuitable when the dominion of 
Islam extended far and wide. Omar, therefore, organiz¬ 
ed the government and established several new institu¬ 
tions in the various parts of the empire. Under the 
Ommayads the Arab character of the administration 
revived, but when the ‘Abbasids came into power, the 
Iranian influences became dominant in the Khilafat. 

The Khalifa was not merely the secular head of the 
Muslims; he was also their spiritual pontiff, the divinely 
ordained leader of the congregation. The chiefs paid 
homage to him and this was called biat. The oath of 
fealty possessed a great virtue and made the Khalifa’s 
office sancrosanct in the eyes of the faithful. All author¬ 
ity was centered in him. He was the head of all 
departments in the state and had the control of the 
Bait-ul-Mal. He was the fountain of justice and was 
the chief authority in the state that appointed all officers. 
Below him were the Wazirs who had two grades—the 
wizarat-ut-tajwiz (unlimited Wazir) and the wizarat-ut- 
tanfiz (limited Wazir). The Wazirs were in charge of 
various departments, the most important of which were 
—Dewari-al-Khiraj (taxes), Dewan-i-Jung (war), Dewan- 
al-Zaman (accounts), Dewan-al-Barid (post), Dewan-al- 
Rasul (Secretariat), Dewan-al-aata (gifts) and so on. 
TTie provinces were governed by provindial governors 
subject to the authority of the Khalifa. Justice was 
administered by the Qazis and the Chief Qazi was called 
the Qazi-ul-Quzat. To assist them there were the Adis. 
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Criminal j^sf:ice was adminjsterecj by an offijcer called 
the Sahib-al-Mumlim. Besides tj^ese officers th^re were 
Muftis or juris-consults who expounded the l^w. The 
pp|ice weye peffpymed by 4^e |CptwaJ ^d the 

muhtasib, the latter being responsible also foy the 
morals of the community. The revenue of the state was 
derived from the following sources:— 

(a) ‘Ushr or the ‘tenth’ was the tax levied on 
Jan^s whieh belppged to Muslims. 

(b) Khiraj was the tax levied on land which had 
come into the possession of Muslims from 
the non-Muslims. The amount of tax varied 
according to the quality of the soil. 
Alauddin raised it to 50 per cent and 
Muhammad Tughlaq increased it still 
further in the Doab. Akbar took only one- 
third of the produce from the peasantry. 

(c) Sadqah or Zakdt was levied only from 
Muslims. The Sadgah is sanctioned in the 
Quran. The Sura says, ‘Perfoym the pyayers 
and pay the Sadgah.’ Again ‘God has brdain- 
ed the Sadgah which is to be collected from 
the rjeh to be distributed among the poor. 

(d) fChumsa of spoils of war. This amounted to 
one-fifth of the booty captured in war. 
Four-fifths of this was to be .distributed 
among the soldiers of Jslam. 

(e) Jeziya was imposed on the non-Muslims 

(Ziinmis) who were exempted from military 
service and were granted protection by the 
Muslim governors. 

These are called the canonical taxes. Besides these 
the Khalifas levied many other kinds of ce^s and im¬ 
posts afid demaP<^ed pfesepts an4 gifts from their officers 
high and low. 

Under the ‘Abbasids the policy and government of 
the Khilafat were much influenced tjy Persian ideals. 
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The Wkiir btcairie an iiti^rtant officer; he was, as it 
wei’e,' ihe alter of thfe Khalifa and exercised the 
powers of a ^vJsrei^. 

The Khalifa iBtd a postal department. The chief 
officer \^as the Sahib ul-Barid whose diity was to keep 
him infortned of all important affairs. There was no 
postal service fof the people. This department worked 
only for the state. 

The military department was carefully organised. 
Omar was a staunch Arab who followed a national policy 
in organising the army. The military office* was called 
the Dewan-i-Arz. There were ten types of commanders 
—with Ihhited powers and unlimited powers. So also 
the trooj[is were divided into two classes—the regular 
and the volunteer forces. In all countries the Arabs 
established milita^ stations at important points. The 
great military stations of Basfah and Kufa bear testimony 
to their keen military insight and strategical skill. The 
soldiers, were sinned with large shields, long lances and 
javelines and were posted in the front line. Behind 
them were the cavalry and then followed the siege 
machines, manjniqs, catapults, battering rams and other 
things. On the field of battle the army was divided into 
five parts—the centre, the right wing, the left wing and 
the vangtiard and the rearguard. This five-fold division 
was called the Khamis. 

The Araks did mUch in the field of arts, letters and 
science. They produced numerous scholars who 
studied every branch of human learning and whose 
Wdrks sire read to this day with interest. To Arab cul¬ 
ture European civilisation is not a little indebted. 

Islam qnickly spread in many parts of the world and 
the Islamic Empire included in its orbit men of various 

tribes and nationalities. It spread in 
in^ffdia. Western Asia, Central Asia, Africa, 

Spain, India and other parts of the 
W’orld. It is sometimes supposed that the spread of 
Islam in India was due to force employed by the con¬ 
querors. This view is not correct for there are no 
instances in history of wholesale persecutions of non- 
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Muslims. As Sir T. Arnold writes it is not in the 
cruelties of the persecutor or the fury of the fanatic that 
we shall look for the evidence of the missionary spirit 
of Islam any more than in the exploits of that mythical 
personage the Muslim warrior with sword in one hand 
and Quran in the other but in the quiet, unobtrusive 
labours of the preacher and the trader who have carried 
their faith into every quarter of the globe. 

The earliest Muslims ■who came to India were 
traders who reached the coast of Malabar attracted by the 
profits of trade. The tolerant policy pursued by the 
Hindu Rajas both on the eastern and western coasts 
facilitated their task. The Zamorin of Calicut is said 
to have deliberately encouraged the lower castes to em¬ 
brace Islam in order to have sufficient sailors to man his 
ships. The preacher of the faith re-enforced the trader 
and did much to spread his belief. After the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni quite a stream of Muslim mission¬ 
aries passed into India. Nuruddin known as Nur 
Satagar came to Gujrat during the reign of Siddharaja 
(1094—1193) and converted to Islam such castes as the 
koris, Kunbis and Karwars. In the thirteenth century 
Saiyyid Jalaluddin of Bokhara (1190—1291) settled in 
Uccha and Sind and succeeded in gaining many converts. 
The most famous of all was Shaikh Muinudin Chishti 
of Ajmer fame whose influence spread over a wide area 
in Rajputana and other parts of India. The Sufi saints 
of Islam lived among the people and attracted by their 
piety and spirituality many Hindus also became 
their disciples. The pantheistic doctrines of the Sufi 
mystics appealed much to the Indian mind and they 
soon gathered a large following around them. The 
most famous order was the Chishyya which included 
such men as Muinuddin Chishti, Faridud-din Shakar- 
ganj of Pakpatan, Nizamuddin Aulia of Delhi and 
Nasiruddin Chiragh Delhi and Shaikh Salim Chisti of 
Sikari. These saints exercised a profound influence on 
the state and.society of their time and their teachings 
were appreciated by Hindus and Muslims alike. The 
other notable orders were the Suhrawardi, the Shattari, 
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the Qadiri and the Naqshabandi which tried to spread 
the light of the' faith among the people in whose midst 
they lived. Great success was achieved by Sufi saints in 
Bengal but in Northern India orthodox Brahmanism 
made the progress of Islamic missionary activities slow 
and difficult. To the down trodden of Hindu society 
in Bengal, Islam came as a message of hope and deliver¬ 
ance from the tyranny of the higher castes. 

The simplicity of the Muslim creed was another cause 
of its success. Islam makes no great intellectual demand 
upon the believer; it has no elaborate ritual the practice 
of which is in ,thc hands t)f a recognised class of priests. 
The five duties enjoined upon all Muslims by the 
Prophet constitute a bond of unity which keeps them 
together and makes them feel as brethren. A person em¬ 
bracing Islam enters a brotherhood which knows no 
distinction. Daily contact with Muslims must have 
brought about a change in outlook and perhaps a great 
many found no difficulty in changing their religion. It 
is quite true that these causes operated to spread the 
faith of Islam in India but it w’ould be wrong to exclude 
altogether the influence of the political power and the 
love of gain and advancement so common to man. 
When the Muslim power was established in the country, 
it was natural for people to seek its patronage and those 
who aspired to it were greatly influenced by Muslim 
ideas and beliefs. Love of position, money and office 
must have induced some of the most talented men to 
embrace Islam and to shed their old beliefs and practices. 
The organization of Hindu societv made it impossible 
for many of its members to rise in the social scale. These 
found a ready welcome in Islam which ])ermits the 
sweeper and the prince to worship together without any 
distinction of rank and wealth. The most powerful 
attraction of Islam in India has been its brotherhood 
which recognises the equality of all its members. As 
Arnold rightly observes, it is this absence of class preju¬ 
dice which constitutes the real strength of * Islam in 
India and enables it to win so many converts from 
Hinduism. 
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The contact of Hinduism and Islam in this country 
has pihduced far-reaching cohsequerjces.* It has led 
to a new synthesis of cultures and religions. It has 
influeiiced the manners, habits and speech of a great 
many people inhabiting the towns of Northern India. 
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* The well-known historian Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar thus sums 
up the benefits which^have accrued to India from Islam : 

1. Restoration of tbuch with the outer world, the revival 

of Indian navy and sea-borne trade both of which 
had been lost since the decline of the Cholas. 

2. Internal peace over a large part of India. 

3. Administrative uniformity. 

4. Uniformity in social manners and dress amongthe upper 

classes. 

5. Indo-Saracenic Art in which Hindu and Islamic ideals 

are blended together. 

6 A common lingua franca or Rekhta, an official prose 
stvlc. 

7. Rise of Vernacular literature near the Courts of Delhi, 

and Agra. 

8. Monotheistical religious revival and Sufism. 

9. Historical works of great value which have helped us 

to reconstruct the history of the middle ages. 

10. Improvement in the art of war. 

11. Refinement of habits and behaviour. 



CHAPTER II 
PRE-MUSLIM INDIA 


After Harsha’s death in 647 A.D. India broke up 
into a number of independent states, always fighting 

against one another. Most of these were 
founded by Rajput chiefs who were dis- 
tinguished for their valour and devotion 
to the military art. Among these warring states Kanaiij 
rose to the position of a premier state, but even her pre¬ 
eminence was not universally acknowledged in the 
country. 

Kashmir was not included in Harsha’s empire, though 
the local ruler was compelled by him to yield a valu¬ 
able relic of Buddha. It became a 
powerful state under Lalitaditya Mukta- 
pida (725—52 A.D.) of the Karkota dynasty. He was a 
capable ruler who extended his dominion beyond 
Kashmir and the neighbouring countries, and once led 
an expedition against the ruler of Kanauj. Towards 
the beginning of the ninth century the Karkota dynasty 
declined in importance,, and w'as succeeded by the 
Iltpala dynasty. 

This dynasty produced two remarkable rulers, 
Avantivarmah and Sankar\"arman. After the latter's 
death in 902, a series of worthless rulers followed, under 
whom the country suffered much from misrule and 
anarchy and finally passed into the hands of a local 
Muhammadan dynasty in 1339. In 1540 Babar’s W'ell- 
known cousin Mirza Haidar Daghlat, the historian, con¬ 
quered the valley and established his sway. After his 
death in 1551 disorder ensued and puppet kings were set 
up by rival factions. This state of affairs was finally 
ended by Akbar when the kingdom was annexed to the 
Mughal empire in 1586. 

Kanauj rose early into prominence after the death 
of Harsha. Yasovarman was a powerful ruler who over- 

ran the whole of India and once again 
made Kanauj an imperial city. In al¬ 
liance with Muktapida of Kashmir he sent an expediiion 

17 
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against Tibet and gained valuable success. He was a 
patron of letters. Bhavabhuti, the famous Sanskrit 
dramatist, author of the Uttar Ramcharita, lived at his 
court. Yasovarman's successors found it difficult to 
maintain their power and they were overpowered by 
Nagbhatta of the Pratihar dynasty. 

A Brahman dynasty had been established in Sind 
under Chach in the seventh century. Sind was invaded 

by the Arabs under Muhammad bin 
Qasim. King Dahir was defeated and 
killed and Sind became an Arab pro¬ 
vince in 712 A.D. A detailed account of this campaign 
is given in another chapter. 

The Gurjara Pratiharas ruled over Kanauj for a 
long time. The greatest rulers of the dynasty were 

Bhoja I (835—90) and Mahendrapala 
^ (890—910). The latter's successor 
Mahendrapala kept his father’s domi¬ 
nion intact, but the next ruler Mahipala succumbed to 
the power of the Rastrakuta Indra in 916 and although 
he recovered his dominions owing to the negligence of 
the latter, he suffered another defeat at the hands of the 


Chandela ruler of Jaijakbhukti. The decline continued 
until in 1018 when Mahmud of Ghazni appeared before 
the gates of Kanauj, the Pratihar ruler, Rajyapala, offer¬ 
ed no resistance and made an abject submission. This 
cowardly action gave offence to his fellow princes who 
organised a league against him. He was defeated and 
killed in the battle. Rajyapala's successors vainly 
struggled to retain their power until they were finally 
subdued about 1090 by a Raja of the Gahadwala clan. 


Another important Rajput clan was that of the 
Chauhans (Chahumans) of Sambhar in Rajputana. 

j II.- Ajmer was included in the principality 
Ajmer and Ddh. J gambhar. The earliest ruler of 


^vhom we have an authentic record was Vigraharaja IV 
better known as Bisaladeva Chauhan, distinguished alike 
for his valour and learning. He fought against the 
M^uhammadans, wrested Delhi from the Pratihars and 
established a kingdom, extending from the base of the 
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Himalayas to the Vindhyas in the Deccan. At his court 
were produced the two famous dramas, the Lalitavigraha- 
rdja-ndtaka and the Harakeli-ndtaka, which are still 
preserved in the museum at Ajmer. He also founded a 
college at Ajmer which was destroyed by the soldiers of 
Muh^mad Ghori. The most remarkable of the line 
was Prithviraja whose deeds of valour are still sung by 
bards ail over Northern India. In 1182 he invaded the 
Chandela territory and defeated Raja Parmal of Mahoba. 
He also otganised a confederacy of Rajput princes which 
defeated the Muslim host tinder Muhanunad Ghori in 
1191. But the’latter reappeared next year and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Rajputs. Prithviraja was 
captured and killed, and the power of the Muslims was 
established. 


After the fail of the Pratihars a new dynasty was 
founded at Kanauj by Chandradeva of the Gahadwala 
^ ^ , clan, who brought under his sway the 

whole country now included m the 
United Provinces as far as Benaras. The most powerful 


ruler of the dynasty was Govindchandra (1114—60) 
■who successfully resisted his enemies from Bengal and 


the Muslims. His grandson was the famous Jaya- 
chandra (1170—93), who was defeated by Muhammad 
Ghori's forces. The work of conquest was completed 
by his gallant general Qutb-ud-din who was enthroned at 
Delhi in 1206 as the overlord of the princes of Northern 


India. 


Two other Rajput dynasties of importance in 

Northern India were the Chandelas of Jaijakbhukti 

, (modern Bundel Khand and the Kala- 
■n.e Chandai«. Central 

Provinces). The couiltry was called Jaijakbhukti, i.e., 
the territory or bhukti of Jaija. one of the earliest kings 
of the Chandela dynasty. 

The Chandelas do not emerge into history until 
the ninth century when Nannuk Chandela ^established 
a small kingdom for himself. At 6rst feudatories of the 


Gurjar-Pratihar kings of Kanauj, they became indepen¬ 
dent during the first half of the tenth centur^^ Harsha 
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Chandela raised the status of the family by helping the 
ruler of Kanauj against Indra, the Rastrakuta king of 
the Deccan, and by marrying a Chauhan princess. His 
son Yasovarman was a great conqueror. He captured 
the fortress of Kalanjar and forced the ruler of Kanauj 
to surrender a valuable image of Visnu. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Dhanga. 

Dhanga extended the boundaries of his father’s 
dominions and joined the Rajput confederacy which was 
formed by Jayapala to repel the invasion of Subktagin, 
king of Ciliazni, After his death, liis son and successor 
Gancla carried on the warlike policy of *his father. In 
1018 tvhen Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni advanced against 
Kanauj, its ruler Rajyapala made an abject submission. 
Enraged by this unworthy conduct of their suzerain, the 
chiefs of Northern India combined against Rajyapala 
under the leadership of Ganda’s son Vidyadhara. 
Rajyapala could offer no resistance and was slain by 
Arjuna, the Kachchapaghata chief of Gwalior. When 
Sultan Mahmud heard of this inhuman murder, he set 
out from Ghazni in 1019 to punish the wrong-doers, but 
Ganda fled in the night without encountering Mahmud 
on the field of battle. A few years later Mahmud again 
marched against him and compelled him- to sign a treaty 
by ^vhich Ganda ceded the fort of Kalanjar and acknow¬ 
ledged his suzeraintv. 

After the deali of Ganda the histoiT of the Chan- 
delas is a record of wars with the neighbouring states. 
The Kalachuris of Chedi defeated the Chandela king 
Kirtivarmanadeva and deprived him of his kingdom, but 
the latter soon recovered his position through the assist¬ 
ance of his Brahman minister Gopala. The Chandela 
power once again rose to its highest under Madanavar- 
man who was a contemporary of Kumarapala of Gujarat 
and Govindachandra of Kanauj. Madana’s eldest son 
died during his life-time and he was succeeded by his 
grandson Parmardin. 

With Parmardin s accession to power the Chandelas 
plunged into bitter and prolonged wars with the 
Chauhans of Delhi, In 1182 he w^as completely defeated 
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by Prithviraj who followed him into the heart of his 
kingdom as far as Madanapur. He offered no help to 
Prithviraj and Jayachandra when Muhammad of Ghor 
directed his arms against them. His own turn came in 
1202 when Muhammad’s general Qutb-ud-din attacked 
Kalanjar and inflicted a crushing defeat upon him. 
Parmardin heroically struggled to save his power but he 
ft 11 in the fight. Hencefonvard the Chandelas ceased 
to have any political importance and a similar process 
ol decadence overtook the Kalachuris of Chedi. 

The Parmar kingdom of Malwa was founded by 
Krishna Raja &lias Upendra in the ninth century A.D. 

The kings of Malwa were originally 
***’^*”*^” feudatories of the Gurjar-Pratihars of 

Kaiiauj but towards the close of the 
tentii century Siyak II established his independence. 
The kingdom of Malwa included a large part of the 
ancient kingdom of A^'anti up to the Narbada in the 
south. Ceaseless wars were waged between the Parmars 
of Malwa, the Chandelas of Mahoba, the Kalachuris of 
Chedi, the Solankis of Ciujarat and the Chalukyas of tlie 
Deccan. Munja who came to the throne in 974 A.D. 
inflicted several defeats upon the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan, but was himself fatally wounded by them during 
the years 993—97 A.D. He extended his ^patronage to 
men of letters, and authors like Padmagupta, Dhananjaya 
and Halayudha lived at his court. 

The most illustrious ruler of the dynasty was 
Munja’s nephew Rhoja (1010—60 A.D.) who is known 
in history as a great tvarrior and patron of learning. 
He was himself a scholar and a poet, and established a 
Sanskrit college at Dhara called the Saraswati Kantha- 
hharariy the ruins of which exist to this day. In this 
college he had several works on poetr>% grammar, astro¬ 
nomy and other branches of learning incised on slabs of 
stone. The college was afterwards turned into a mosque 
by the Muslims. Bhoja also constructed a lake to the 
south of Bhopal which extended over an area of 250 
miles, the waters of which were afteru’^ards drained by* 
.the Muslim rulers. 
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Towards the close of his life the enemies of Bhoja 
became very strong. He was defeated and slain in 
battle by Kama of Dahala and Bhima of Gujarat. The 
Parmar power steadily declined after Bhoja’s death, 
and the last king of the dynasty was compelled to 
embrace Islam by the conquest of the entire province 
in 1310 A.D. 


After the fall of the kings of Vallabhi the 
Chapotakas or Chavadas ruled Gujarat for a long time. 

but towards the close of the ninth cen- 


became a part of the empire of 
the Gurjar-Pratihars of'Kanauj. The 
Chalukya princes at first became the vassals of the 


empire, but in 943 A.D. a Chalukya prince Mulraja 
(960—95) founded an independent dynasty called the 
Chalukya dynasty of Anahilapataka. The history of this 
dynasty is fully revealed in the works of contemporary 
Jain scholars. Mulraja conquered the Parmars of 
Abu, and fought against Vigraharaja (BIsaldeva II) who 
defeated him and devastated his kin^om. Better suc¬ 
cess attended his anns when he marched against the 
combined forces of the chiefs of Sindh, Cutch and 


\’'anthali in Kathiawad. Great valour was shown in this 


battle by the prince of Abu who foughjt on the side of 
Mulraja. Mulraja built the great temple of Rudia- 
mahalaya, which was dedicated to Siva at Siddhapur, but 
did not live to finish it. The installation of the deity 
in the temple was celebrated with great splendour, and 
Brahmanas from Thanesar, Kanauj and other parts of 
» were invited to assist in the solemn cere¬ 
mony. Mulraja died in 995 and was succeeded by his 
son Chamundaraja who slew in battle Sindhuraja, the 
Parmar king of Malwa, which led to bitter animosities 
between the two kingdoms. 

Chamundaraja was succeeded by his son Vallabha- 
raja, but he died after a short reign of six months. His 
son Durlabharaja, who was married to a Chauhan 
princes of Nadol, ruled for 12 years (1009-21) A.D.), 
and after his death was succeeded by his nephew Bhima 
I who is tyell known in the annals of Gujarat. 
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Bhima continued the bitter feud against the king 
of Malwa and invaded his territory. He humbled the 
Parmar ruler of Abu and made his power felt by the 
Chauhans of Nadol. 

But a great calamity was in store for Bhima. When 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Gujarat in order to seize the 
\ast wealth of the temple of Somnath, situated on the 
seacoast, south of Kathiawad, Bhima fled from his king¬ 
dom and sought refuge in a fortress in Cutch. After the 
departure of the Turkish invaders he recovered his 
country and rebuilt the desecrated temple of Somnath. 

Bhima died in 1063 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
third son Kama I who established order in the country 
by subduing the Kols and Bhils. His successor Jaya ’ 
Singh, sumamed Siddharaja, who came to the throne 
in 1093, is one of the most remarkable Solanki kings of 
Gujarat. He inflicted a crushing defeat on the ruler of 
Malwa, annexed the country to his dominions, and 
assumed the title of king of Avanti. He fought against 
the Yadava prince of Gimar, suppressed the wild tribes, 
and defeated the Chauhan prince of Ajmer with whom 
he afterwards made peace. Siddharaja was a just, kind 
and sagacious ruler. He extended his patronage to 
learned men, and showed special favour to Jain scholars, 
the chief of whom was Hemchandra or Hemacharya. 
He had no son, and, therefore, when he died in 1142, he 
was succeeded by KumarpMa, a descendent of Kama, 
the third son of Bhima I. of whom mention has been 
made before. 

Kumarapala is by common consent the most remark¬ 
able of all the Solanki kings of Gujarat. He showed great 
respect to Hemachandra Suri, the learned Jain scholar, 
whom he elevated • to the position of chief minister. 
Kumarapala invaded the territory of Ajmer twice. The 
first expedition was a failure, but in the second the 
Gujarat forces obtained a victory over the Chauhan 
prince. The rulers of Malwa and Abu were defeated, 
and Mallikarjuna, the chief of Konkan, ha’d to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of Kumarapala. Thus the original 
kingdom of Gujarat was considerably enlarged, and 
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certain portions of Malwa and Rajpuiana were included 
ip it. 

Kumarapala was a patron of learning. Many 
scholars lived on his bounty, but those specially worthy 
of mention are the two Gujarat scholars Ramchandra 
and Udaychandra. His minister Hemchandra was a 
great scholar of Prakrit and Sanskrit, and composed a 
number of trorks on history and religion which were 
dedicated to the king, Kumarapala embraced the Jain 
faith through the influence of Hemchandra, and forbade 
any kind of himsa (injury to living beings', throughout 
his wide dominions. 

Kumarapala died after a reign of nearly thirty-one 
years in 1173, and was succeeded by his nephew Ajaya- 
pala. With Ajayapala’s accession to the throne began 
the decline of the kingdom which was further accelerated 
during the reigns of his weak successors Mulraja II and 
Ehima II. The last Chalukya king was Tribhuvana- 
pala, a mere figurehead, from whom power was wTested 
by the Baghela branch of the Solankis sometime about 
1243 A.D. This dynasty produced a number of kings 
Avho were constantly troubled by the new invaders of 
India—the Muhammadans. The last king was Kama 
who t\as overpowered by Ulugh Khan and Nasrat 
Khan, the two famous generals of Alauddin Khilji, 
in 1296, and whose power was finally destroyed by Kafur 
in 1310 A.D. With Kama’s defeat and death the line 
of the independent Solankis of Gujarat came to an 
end. 

Besides the Rajput kingdoms described before there 
Tvere many others in Rajputana on the eve of Muham¬ 
madan conquest. The chief of them 
Kajpuuna. Meivar, JeSalmir, Bundi, Jalor 

and Nadol. The principality of Jodhpur was founded 
after Muhammad Ghori’s conquest of Hindustan, and 
Amber or Amer (modem Jaipur) and Bikaner did not 
lise into prominence until the advent of the Mughals in 
the sixteenth century. The Rajputs of Mewar, Jesalmir, 
Ranthambhor and Jalor struggled hard with the early 
1 urks and bravely opposed them on the field of battle. 
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An account of these struggles will be given in subsequent 
pages. 

Bengal as far as Assam was included in the empire 
of Harsha, but like other provinces it suffered after his 

death from anarchy and misrule. In 
The paia eighth century, the people, tired of 

haj^and^Bengai. disorder, elected Goj»la as their King. 

Gopala was a Buddhist and he reigned 
for nearly 45 years o\er-Magadha and South Bihar. His 
successor Dharmapala defeated the ruler of Kanauj, and 
his suzerainty ^vas acknowledged by the kings of Afgha¬ 
nistan, Punjab, certain portoins of Rajputana and the 
Kangra Valley. He built also the magnificient monastry 
of Vikramasila, which contained 107 temples and 6 
colleges for education in Buddhism. Dcn apala, the next 
ruler, is described as the most powerful ruler of the 
dynasty. He conquered Assam and Kalinga and waged 
ceaseless wars for the propagation of his faith. He 
received an embassy from the king of Jaya to obtain 
permission for building a temple of Buddha at Nalanda. 
Devapala received the mission well, and granted five 
villages in the districts of Patna and Gaya for the 
maintenance of the temple, built by the Javanese king. 

After a reign of forty years the Palas were temporari¬ 
ly overpowered by the hill-tribe of the Kambojas. But 
the Kamboja rule was short-lived, Mahipala recovere<l 
the lost power of his house and sent a mission for the 
ret'ival of Buddhism in Tibet. He svas a staunch follow¬ 
er of Buddhism; he .built several buildings at Nalanda. 
Bodhgaya and Vikramasila and repaired many Buddhist 
shrines. In 1084 Ramapala ascended the throne of his 
forefathers, and conquered Mithila. and reduced the 
kings of Assam and Orissa to the position of tributaries. 
His son Kumarapala turned out a weak ruler, and he 
found it impossible to keep the ^wer of his dynasty 
intact. SHmanta Sena, who probably came fit^the 
Deccan, seized a laige part of the kingdom .of Palas, and 
laid the foundations of the new dynasty of Senas in 
Bengal towards the close of the eleventh cetnury A.D, 
Samanta Sena's grandson, Vijaya Sena, conquered West- 
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ern Bengal, and firmly established the power of his house. 
His successor Ballala Sena came to the throne in 1155, 
and besides maintaining the dominion of his father in¬ 
tact, promoted learning, and introduced the practice of 
Kulinism among the Brahmanas, the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthas of Bengal. Brahmanism regained its ascen¬ 
dancy under him, and missions were sent abroad for pro¬ 
paganda work. Ballala Sena was succeeded by Laksmana 
Sena in 1170. He succumbed to the raid of Muham¬ 
mad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1199, and a large part of 
Bengal passed into the hands of the Muslims. 

The origin of the Rajputs is a matter of controversy. 
Historical ingenuity has been much exercised in deter¬ 
mining w'ith precision the origin of the 
Rs^piu” Rajputs, and the difficulty has been con¬ 

siderably aggravated by the lofty 
pedigrees assigned to them in Biahmanical literature 
and the bardic chronicles. The Rajputs claim to be the 
lineal descendants of the Kshatriyas of Vedic times. 
They trace their pedigree from the sun and the moon, 
and some of them believe in the theory of Agnikula. 
The word Rajput, in common parlance, in certain states 
of Rajputana, is used to denote the illegitimate sons of 
a Khastriya chief or jagirdar. But in reality it is the 
corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Rajputra which 
means a ‘scion of the royal blood’. The word occurs 
in the Puranas, and is used in Bana’s Harshacharita in 
the sense of high-born Kshatriya—a fact which goes to 
show that the word was used in early times and in the 
seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era. 

Much has been written about the origin of the 
Rajputs. Some hold them to be the descendants of the 
foreign settlers in India, while others trace their pedi¬ 
gree back to the Kshatriyas of Vedic times. Tod, the 
famous historian of Rajasthan, started the theory that the 
Rajputs were descendants of the Scythians or Sakas who 
came into India about the sixth century A.D. 

European scholars have accepted Tod's view of the 
hrigin of the Rajputs. Vincent Smith in llis Early 
History of India (Revised edition, p. 425); speaking of 
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the foreigp immigration of the Sakas and the Yue-chi or 
Kushans in the second and first centuries B.C., writes:— 

“I have no doubt that the ruling families of both 
the Sakas and the Kushans, when they became 
Hinduised, were admitted to rank as Kshatriyas in 
the Hindu caste system, but the fact can be inferred 
only from the analogy of what is ascertained to ha\ e 
happened in later ages—it cannot be proved.” 

Vincent Smith dw'ells at length up>on the effects of the 
Hun invasions, and observes that they “disturbed Hindu 
institutions knd the polity much more deeply thamwould 
be supposed from perusal of the Puranas and other 
literary works." He goes on to add that the invasions 
of foreign tribes in the fifth and sixth centuries shook 
Indian society in Northern India to its foundations, and 
brought about a re-arrangement of both castes and rul¬ 
ing families. This view is supported by Dr. D. R. 
Rhandarkar, and the editor of Tod*s Annals, 
Mr. William Crooke, who writes in his Introduction that 
the origin of many Rajput clans dates from the Saka or 
Kushan invasion, which began about the middle of the 
second century B.C., or more certainly, from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta Empire about 
480 A.D. 

But in recent times certain Indian scholars haxe 
attempted in their researches to point out the error of 
Tod and other European scholars. Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha discusses the question at length in his 
History of Rajputana and comes to the conclusion that 
the Rajputs are the descendants of the ancient Kshatriyas. 
and that Tod was misled by the similarities in the 
manners and customs of the Rajputs and the foreigjners 
who settled in India. 

One may or may not wholly agree with Pandit 
Ojhas view, but it is clear that the foreign tribes who 
settled in India made a fresh re-arrangement of social 
groups inevitable, and as possessors of political power 
they wiftre connected with the ancient Kshatriyas by their 
Brahmana advisers. 
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I’he theory of Agnikula that the lour Rajput clans 
—the Pa war (Parmar), Parihar (Pratihar), Chauhan 
(Chahumana) and Solanki or Chalukya—sprang from 
\'asistha's sacrificial fount on mount Abu in Southeni 
Rajputana, still finds credence among the Rajputs. 
Dr. Bhandarkar and others have found in this myth a 
confirmation of their theory of the foreign origin of the 
Rajputs. They hold that the Agnikula myth represents 
a rite of purgation by fire, the scene of which was in 
Southern Rajputana whereby the impurity of the foreign¬ 
ers was removed, and they became fitted to enter the caste 
systen*. The story of the Agnikula is refated in the 
Pri*hviraja Rasau. The Rasaii, whatever its date, con¬ 
tains many interpolations, and sometimes it inextricably 
combines history with legend so that we cannot accept 
everything that it says as historical truth. The fictitious 
character of the story is obvious, and it is unnecessary' 
to adduce evidence to prove it. It represents only a 
Brahmanical effort at finding a lofty origin for the people 
^vho stood very high in the social order, and whose 
nuinificence flotved in an unstinted measure to the 
priestly class, which reciprocated that generosity with 
great enthusiasm. It will be absurd to contend that the 
Rajputs are the pure descendants of the Kshatriyas of 
the ancient Vedic times. The original Kshatriyas were 
mixed up with the warlike hordes of immigrants who 
poured into India in the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Christian era. Vincent Smith writes that some of the 
Rajputs were descended from the indigenous tribes such 
as die Gonds and Bhars—a fact which is borne out by the 
distinctions that still exist among them. It is too large 
an assumption, and is scarcely justified by the historical 
data available to us. There are similar distinctions 
among the Brahmanas also, but that does not prove that 
certain Brahmanas are descended from the lower orders 
in the Hindu social system. To make such a generali¬ 
sation would.be against all canons of historical research. 

The various tribes of the foreign settlers became so 
deeply intermixed with one another in course 'of time 
that all marked dissimilarities were obliterated, and a 
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certain kind of homogeneity was developed by the 
adoption of similar social customs and religious rites. 
The tribal individuality vanished, and a process of 
amalgamation set in which made scrupulous differentia¬ 
tion impossible. A high feeling of chivalry and honour, 
of independence and patriotism animated all Rajputs, 
and this sameness had much to do with the fusion of the 
various clans which had ethnologically stoofl apart from 
one another. 

The architectural activity of the Hindus during 
this period ^was mainly confined to the building of 

temples. The most famous temples of 
Art and Litera- period in Northern India are those 

of Bhuvanesvara. built in the seventh 
century A.D., of Khajuraho in Bundel- 
khand, and of Puri in Orissa. The Jain temple at Abu 
Avas built early in the eleventh century, and is one of 
the most exquisite examples of Indian architecture of 
the pre-Muslim period. In the Deccan also numerous 
temples tvere built, the most famous of which are those 
built by the rulers of the Hoysala dynasty. The first at 
Somnathapur was built by Vinyaditya Ballala in the 
eleventh century, the seond at Belur by Visnuvardhana 
Hoyasala in the twelfth century, and the third at Halevid 
built by another prince of the same dynasty to%vards the 
close of the twelfth century. The Pailavas, Chalukyas, 
and Cholas were also great builders. The Pailavas adorn¬ 
ed their capital Kanchi with beautiful temples, some of 
which belong to the seventh century A.D. The temple 
of Tanjore, which was built by Raja Rtija Chola about 
1090 A.D., bears testimony to the skill of the southern 
master-builders. The Chalukyas were also great patrons 
of art. They adornM their capital Badami with magni¬ 
ficent temples, and one of them, Vikramaditva II (733— 
47 A.D.), built the famous temple of Virupaksa at Patta- 
dakal which was probably a recognised seat of learning 
in the South. The Hindu architecture is an expression 
of the Hindu religion. To the Hindu, his whole life is 
an affair of religion. It is his religion which regulates 
his conduct in ever^’-day life, and its influence permeates 
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through the various grades of the Hindu society. No- 
tvhere is the religiousness of the Hindu more clearly 
manifest than in his architecture and sculpture, for it 
wa§ through these, as a ditinguished Indian scholar 
points out, that he sought to realise the all-embracing 
notion of his faith. 

The temples, tanks and embankments of the Hindu 
kings were wonderful works of art. The Arab scholar 
Al-Benini writes regarding them:— 

“In this they have attained to a very high degree 
of art, so that our people (the Muslims) when 
they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct any¬ 
thing like them.” 

Even such an iconoclast as Mahmud of Ghazni was 
moved with admiration, when he saw the beautiful 
temples of the city of Mathura during one of his Indian 
raids—a fact which is recorded by his official chronicler. 
‘Utbi. 

The triumph of Brahmanism was followed by an 
enormous growth of religious and secular literature. 
The religious controversies of the time produced an 
abundance of philosophical literature of which the most 
important are the commentaries of Sankara on the 
Bhagavadgitd, the Upanisads, and the Brahmasutra. 
The court of Dhara was adorned by such eminent liter¬ 
ary men as Padmagupta, author of the Navasahasdnka- 
charita, Dhananjaya, author of Dasarupaka, Dhanika, 
commentator of the Dasarupaka, -Halayudha, commen¬ 
tator of Pingalachhandah-sutra and other works, and 
Amitagati, author of the Subhasitaratnasandoh. Among 
the dramatists of the period are Bhavabhuti, author of 
the Malatimadhava, the Mahaviracharita and the Uttara- 
ramacharita who flourished in the eighth century A.D.; 
Visakhadatta, author of the Mudrdrdkshasa, and Bhatta 
Narayana, author of the Venlsamhara (800 A.D.), and 
Rajasekhara,* author of the Karpuramanjari and other 
works, who wrote in the early part of the tenth century 
‘A.D. 

The Kavya literature also deserves a passing men- 
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tion.,Magha’s Sisupalabadha is a well known work 
which draws its material from the Mahabharata, and des¬ 
cribes the story of the destruction of Sisupala by Krishna. 
Another mahdkdvya of importance is the Naishadha- 
charita of Sri Harsha (1150 A.D.) which was written 
probably under the patronage of Jayachandra of Kanauj. 
Besides the Kavyas proper there were written during this 
period historical Kavyas. Among them the most remark¬ 
able are the Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta who 
was a court poet of the king of Dhara, and of whom 
mention has previously been made and the Vikramdnka- 
charita of Bilh^na written to commemorate the exploits 
of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya ruler of Kalyan. The 
most remarkable historical work in verse is Kalhana's 
Rajataranghn composed in the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. Kalhana was a well-educated native of 
Kashmir who had taken part in the politics of his country’, 
and who was fully conversant with its affairs. He at¬ 
tempts to give his readers a complete history of Kashmir, 
and, though like all mediae\'al historiographers he com¬ 
bines fact with fiction, he sincerely endeavours to consult 
the varied sources of history. Among the lyrical poets 
the most remarkable is Jayadeva, the author of the Gita 
Govinda, who flourished in Bengal in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and of whom mention will be made in another 
chapter. 

The institution of caste existed. The superiority of 
the Brahmanas was acknowledged and the highest 
Social Life honours were accorded to them by the 

common people. But the Rajputs were 
I not regarded as less high in the social scale. Brave and 
, warlike, the Rajput was ever devoted to the championship 
' of Qpble causes. Tod has in his masterly w'ay delineated 
the character of the Rajput in these words: "Higli 
‘ courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and sim- 
; plicity are qualities which must at once be conceded to 
them; and if we cannot vindicate them from charges to 
{ which human nature in every clime is obnoxious; if we 
' are compelled to admit the deterioration of moral dignity 
jv from the continual inroads of and their subsequent col- 
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lusion with, rapacious con<juerors; must yet admire 
the quantum of virtue trhich even oppression and bad 
example have failed to banish. The meaner vices o® 
deceit and falsehood, which the delineators of national^ 
character attach to the Asiatic without distinction, I ? 
deny to be universal with the Rajputs, though spine 
tribes may have been obliged from position to use these 
shields of the weak against ontinuoiis oppression.”^ The 
Rajput had a high sense of honour and a strict regard 
for truth. He ivas generous to-wards his foes, and e\’en 
when he was victorious, he seldom had recourse to those 
acts of barbarity which were the ine\’itable concomitants 
of Muslim conquest. He never employed deceit or 
treachery in war and scrupulously abstained from caus¬ 
ing misery to the poor and innocent people. The test 
of the civilisation of a community, writes a great think- 
ci, is the degi'ec of esteem in which women are held in 
it. The Rajput honoured his women, and though their 
lot was one of “appalling hardship” they showed wonder¬ 
ful courage and determination in times of difficulty, and 
performed deeds of v alour which are unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Their devotion to their husbands, 
their courage in moments of crisis—and these were un¬ 
fortunately many in a Rajput woman’s life—and their 
fearless example exercised a healthy influence on Rajput 
society in spite of the seclusion in ivhich they were kept. 
Rut their noble birth, their devotion to their husbands, 
their high sense of honour, and their conspicuous re¬ 
sourcefulness and courage—all combined to make their, 
lives highly uncertain. The custom of “Jauhar” or self-,1 
immolation—though its cruelty seems revolting to us—"; 
had its origin in that high feeling of honour and chastitv, 
which led Rajput women to sacrifice themselves ir y^h p = 
extremity of peril, when the relentless invaders heimnoedi 
in their husbands on all sides, and when all chances of ] 
(leliverance xv^'ere lost. ’ 

But if the virtues of the Rajputs are patent, their; 
faults are equally obvious. Their inconstancy of temper,' 

^TocLs AnnaJs avd Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited bv 
Crooke IT* p. 744. . 
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their liability to emotion or passion, their clan-feeling, 
their perpetual feuds, their use of opium, their incapacity 
to present a united front to the common enemy—all 
these placed them in a highly disadvantageous position 
when they were matched against foes of tougher stufE. 
7'he practice of infanticide was common amongst them, 
and female children were seldom suffered to exist even 
in the .most respectable families. Equally baneful was 
the custom of Sati which resulted from time to time in 
the death of a number of women in royal households 
which were universally polygamous. The practice 
became so common that even women of ordinary status 
burnt themselves to death sometimes of their own free 
will, but more often under the pressure of parents and 
kinsmen, obsessed by a false notion of family pride. 
The Rajput never had recourse to treachery or deceit 
in time of war and dealt fairly and honourably with his 
enemies. His wars did not disturb the ordinary 
husbandman in the peaceful pursuit of his occupation. 
Seiges, battles, massacres—all left him unmoved with the 
result that he became completely indifferent to political 
revolutions, and readily transferred his allegiance from 
one king to another. 

The Hindu society was stirred by the religious 
movements of reformers like Ramanujacharya, who 
preached the cult of Bhakti, and whose teachings marked 
a reaction against Sankara’s Advaita philosophy. He 
preached against Sankaia’s Vedanta, and laid stress upon 
the attributes of a personal God who could be pleased 
by means of Bhakti or devotion. He formed a link be¬ 
tween the north and south, and succeeded in establish¬ 
ing his spiritual hegemony over a considerable body of 
.Hindus in both parts of the country. Pilgrimages 
became common, and men moved about visiting sacred 
places—a fact which imparted a great stimulus to the 
deep religious fervour which was at this time a remark¬ 
able feature of Hindu society, Swayamvaras were not 
frequently held, the last recorded one oP importance 
being that of the daughter of fayachandra of Kanauj, 
but Safi was common, and in beleaguered fortresses and 

F. 3 ’ ■ . 
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cities no mercy was shown to the weaker sex when they 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The government of Rajputs was of a feudal 
character. The kingdom was divided into estates or, 

fiefs held by Jagirdars, who were 
Govern- often of the same family as the prince. 

The strength and security of the state 
depended upon their loyalty and devotion. The khalsa 
land of the state was directly under the prince and was 
administered by him. The nobles and their vassals 
were divided into several classes, and the etiquette of 
each class was prescribed by immemorial usage which was 
scrupulously observed. The chief source of income was 
the revenue from the khalsa lands which was further 
increased bv taxes on commerce and trade. The vassals 

j 

or fief holders of the prince had to render military 
service, when they were called upon to do so. They 
loved and honoured their prince and cheerfully follow¬ 
ed him to the field of battle. They were bound to him 
by ties of personal devotion and service, and were ever 
anxious to prove their fidelity in times of difficulty or 
danger. No price could purchase them, and no tempta¬ 
tion could wean them away from their chief. These 
feudal barons, if we may so call them, had to make pay¬ 
ments to their chiefs resembling very muth the feudal 
incidents of mediaeval Europe. The Knight’s fee and 
.scutage were not unknown: feudal obligations were 
mutually recognised, and we often find that greedy 
rulers had recourse to scutage to obtain money. Such 
government was bound to be inefficient. It fostered 
individualism, and prevented the coalition of political 
forces in the state for a common end. The king was the 
apex of the system, and as long as he was strong and 
powerful, affairs were properly managed, but a weak 
man was soon reduced to the position of a political 
nullity. The internal peace of the state often depended 
upon the ab.sence of external danger. When there was 
no fear of a*foreign foe, the feudal vassals became rest¬ 
less, and feuds broke out between the various clans with 
great violence, as is shown by the feuds of the clans of 
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Chondawat and Saktawat in the seventeenth century in 
tlte time of Jahangir. 

THE DECCAN 

The Chalukyas, who were a family of Rajput origin, 
entered the Deccan in the sixth century A.D. The most 
, remarkable of the line was Pulakesin II 
who ascended the throne in 611 A.D. 
He waged ceaseless wars against the rulers of Gujarat, 
Rajputana,, Malwa and Konkan and annexed the terri¬ 
tories of the Pallavas of Vengi and Kanchipura. His 
brother, who was originally appointed as the viceroy of 
the con(juered territories, founded a separate kingdom 
known in history as that of the Eastern Chalukyas. In 
620 A.D. Pulakesin repulsed the invasion of Harsha of 
Kanauj, an achievement which was considered a remark¬ 
able feat of valour by his contemporaries. The Cholas 
and Pandyas also entered into friendly relations rvith 
Pulakesin. The Chinese pilgiim Hiuen Tsang who 
visited the Deccan in 6.39 A.D. was much impressed by 
his power and greatness. 

But the perpetual wars of Pulakesin implied a heavy 
strain upon the military and financial resources of his 
empire. The Pallavas under Narasinhavarman inflicted 
a cruhsing defeat upon Pulakesin. Pulakesin's son 
Vikramaditya declared war upon the Palla\ as and seized 
their capital Kanchi. The struggle went on with varying 
success until a chieftain of the Rashtrakuta clan 
supplanted the power of the Chalukyas. 

The Rashtrakutas were originally inhabitants of 

Maharashtra and arc mentioned in the inscriptions of 

Asoka as Rattas or Rathikas. Formerly 
The Raatrakutas. , ^ ^ i i r 

they ^verc subject to the Chalukyas of 

Badami. but Dantidurga had established his indepen¬ 
dence after defeating the Chalukya ruler Kirtivarman II. 
Dantidurga died childless, an<l Teas succeeded by his 
uncle Krishna I who considerably increased the territories 
inherited from his nephew. Krishna erected the beautb 
fill rock-cut temple of Siva at Ellura, His successors 
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further extended their dominions by their conquests. 
Amoghavarsa who came to the throne in 815-16 A.D. 
ruled over all the territories included in the kingdom of 
Pulakesin II. He defeated the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
founded the new capital, Manyakheta or Malkhed in 
the Nizam’s dominions. Amoghavarsa professed the 
Jain faith. He extended his patronage to Jain scholars, 
and it is said that an important work on the philosophy 
of the Jains of the Digambara sect was written during his 
reign. Amoghavarsa retired from public work in his 
old age, and was succeeded by his son Krishna II who 
had married a daughter of the Chedi^ of Dahala, 
Krishna's successor Indra III allied himself with the 
Chedis by means of marriage, and with their 
aid he invaded the territories of the Gurjar-Pratihars. 
He invaded Malwa, conquered Ujjain, and his troops 
ravaged the Gangetic plain. The Rastrakutas of Gujarat 
were reduced to submission, and the Gurjar-Pratihars 
lost their power owing to his ceaseless attacks. 

Under the successors of Indra III the power of the 
Rashtrakutas declined. They exhausted their treasure on 
wars and thus crippled their resources. The Chalukyas 
gained fresh strength, and the last Rashtrakuta monarch 
was defeated and killed in battle by Tailapa II in 
892 A.D. 

A new dynasty known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani 
was founded, and the house of Rashtrakutas under whom 
the temple at Ellura and frescoes of Ajanta were built 
and commercial relations with the Arabs were maintain¬ 
ed came to an end. 

Tailapa II proved a powerful and energetic ruler. 
He brought all the territories over which the Chalukyas 

had once ruled under his sway, and 
The Western defeated Munja, the Parmar Raja of 
yani, of Dhara. Tailapa round a formidable 

adversary in Raja Raja Chola who har¬ 
ried the Veqgi territory after his death. But Tailapa's 
successor Somesvara, ‘the wrestler in battle,’ defeated the 
reigning Chola king, and also made successful attacks 
upon Dhara and Kanchi. Vikramaditya VI.who ascend- 
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ed the throne in 1076 had an unusually peaceful reign 
of fifty years. Art and literature flourished under him. 
Bilhana, the poet, and the famous jurist Vijnanesvafa, 
the author of the Mitakasard, both wrote their works 
during his reign. After the death of Vikrama the power 
of the Chalukyas began to decline rapidly. Bijjala, a 
former minister of Tailapa, usurped authority and 
founded a new dynasty. 

The usurpation of Bijjala coincided with the revival 
of Siva worship. Basava was the leader of the new 
movement. The Lingayat sect flourished, gathered 
strength and considerably weakened the hold of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism. The Chalukyas tried once again 
to grasp the sceptre, but were unable to do so. The 
Deccan was divided between the Yadavas with their 
capital at Devagiri, the Kakatiyas at Warangal and the 
Hoysala Ballalas who ruled at Dwarsamudra. 

These three powers contended for supremacy in 
the Deccan with the result that they weakened them¬ 
selves and paved the way for the Muslims. Malik 
Kafur, the famous general of Alauddin Khilji, defeated 
the powerful Yadava ruler and compelled the Kakatiyas 
and the Ballalas to render allegiance to Delhi. 

In the earliest times there were three important 
kingdoms in the Far South, namely, the Pandya, the 

•rK- r,, c.. Chola and the Chera of Kerala. The 

I be Far .South. r. j , . , . , 

Pandya kingdom covered the area now 
occupied by the Madura and Tinnevelley districts with 
portions of Trichinopoly and Travancore state. The 
Chola kingdom extended over Madras and several other 
British districts on the east as well as the territory now 
included in the Mysore state. The limits of the prin¬ 
cipality of Chera or Kerala cannot be defined with pre¬ 
cision, but scholars are of opinion that it included ap¬ 
proximately the Malabar districts and the greater part 
of the Cochin and Travancore states. The three king¬ 
doms enjoyed a position of power and influence during 
the centuries before the Christian era, and had trades 
relations with ancient Rome and Egypt. But in the 
second century A.D. a new power rose into prominence 
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and that was of the Pallavas, who ruled over the Telugu 
and west-coast districts from Vengipura and Palakaddii 
(Palghat) respectively. They gradually increased their 
power in South India, overpowered the ancient king¬ 
doms, and came into conflict with the Chalukyas. The 
Chalukya king, Pulakesin II, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Pallava ruler, Mahendravardhan I, and an¬ 
nexed the Vengi province to his dominions. Exasperat¬ 
ed at the loss of an important part of their territory, the 
Pallavas organised their forces, and paid the Chalukya 
king in his own coin next year. These dynastic feuds 
were inherited by the Rashtrakutas, when they supplant¬ 
ed the Chalukyas in the Deccan in the middle of the 
eighth century A.D. Before the continued attacks of a 
youthful and vigorous dynasty, which had just emerged 
on the stage of history, the Pallavas found it difficult to 
defend themselves. Internal disorder together with the 
rebellion of the Southern Ganges accelerated the decline 
of the Pallavas; and the supremacy of the South passed 
into the hands of the Cholas, and Raja Raja Chola, who 
assumed sovereign authority in 958 A.D., extended his 
conquests far and wide. By the end of 1005 A.D. he 
defeated all his rivals, and built for himself a magnificent 
empire. But the incessant strain of war’ proved too 
great even for this mighty ruler of the South, and in 
1011 A.D. he sheathed his sword with pleasure, and 
devoted himself to the task of organising the adminis¬ 
tration. His son Rajendra Chola (1018—1042 A.D.) 
was, in accordance with the Chola custom, associated with 
him in the administration of the affairs of the kingdom. 
He turned out an able ruler and vigorously carried on 
ihe warlike policy of his father. His arms penetrated as 
far as the territory now occupied by the provinces of 
Prome and Pegu in modern Burma, and Bengal in the 
east. Orissa was overrun, and the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands were also conquered. The Gangas of 
Mysore, who‘had given much trouble to the Pallavas, 
were also subdued; and this astute ruler consummated 
his policy of aggrandisement by forming a matrimonial 
alliance with the Chalukya ruler of Kalyani,' who was a 
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formidable rival. The offspring of this marriage was 
Kulottunga I (1070—1118 A.D.) who united in his 
person the power of the Cholas and the Chalukyas. 

After the death of Rajendra, the Chola kingdom 
began to decline; and the neighbouring powers who had 
suffered much at the hands of its rulers now arrayed 
their forces against it. The Chola ruler was defeated 
by the Chalukya army, and this defeat led to the defining 
of the Chalukya and Chola frontiers. The Pandyas, the 
Cheras, and the Gangas withheld their allegiance, and 
the confusion into which the kingdom had fallen is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that several rulers occupied the throne 
in quick succession only to be removed from power, 
cither by military force or by assassination. In 1070 
A.D. Someswara II and his younger brother Vikram- 
aditya contended for succession to the Chalukya throne, 
while Vira Rajendra Chola had a powerful rival in 
Rajendra Chola of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. 
Vikramaditya won a victory in this civil war; he seized 
the Chalukya throne and restored his brother-in-law 
Adhi-Rajendra Chola to his patrimony. But Adhi- 
Rajcndra who depended entirely upon Chalukya sup¬ 
port failed to win the confidence of his subjects, and was 

shortly afterwards assassinated. He left no male heir 

/ 

and. therefore, the crown passed to Rajendra Chalukya 
who is better known as Kulottunga I (1070—1118 A D.). 

Kulottunga I, who was a capable ruler, established 
complete tranquillity throughout his wide dominions. 
He made large conquests, but he is distinguished from 
his predecessors by the care which he bestowed upon the 
organisation of the administration on a sound and effi¬ 
cient basis. Towards the close of his reign, the Hoysala 
Prince Bitti Deva, otherwise known as Vishnuvardhana 
(1100—1141 A.D.), drove out the Chola governors from 
the Ganga territory, and before his death, established his 
sway over the country now covered by the Mysore state. 

The Pandyas, meanwhile, developed their power, 
and the Chola empire had to bear the blows of the 
Hoysalas, the Kaktiyas and the Pandyas. The last 
powerful* ruler of the Pandya dynasty was Sundaram 
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Pandya" who died in ] 293 A.D. 'after having conquered 
the whole Tamil country and Ceylon. The great 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who visited South India 
in the thirteenth century, speaks of the great wealth and 
power of the Pandya'king. But in 1310 A.D. Kafur's 
raids, backed by the fanaticism of the entire Muslim 
community, destroyed the political system of the South, 
and plunged the whole country into a state of utter 
confusion. T he Chola and Pandya kingdoms rapidly 
declined in power, and were finally destroyed by 
Muslim attacks. The Deccan was not united again until 
the rise of the Vijyanagar Kingdom in 1336 A.D. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ARAB INVASION OF SINDH 

The earliest Muslim invaders who came to India 
were not the Turks but the Arabs who left their desert 

lands in search of conquest after the 
death of the great Prophet of Arabia. 
Within twenty years they made themselves masters of 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Persia and then turned to¬ 
wards the east. It was the conquest of Persia that made 
them think of expansion eastward, and when they learnt 
ol the fabulous wealth and idolatry of Indians from the 
merchants who sailed from Shiraz and Hurmuz and 
landed on the Indian Coast, they recked little of the 
difficulties and obstacles which nature placed in their 
way and resolved on an expedition to India. The first 
recorded expedition was sent from Uman to pillage 
the coasts of India in the year 636-37 A.D. 
during the Khilafat of Omar. Plunder and not conquest 
was the object of these early raids, but the task was con¬ 
sidered so difficult and dangerous that the Khalifa dis¬ 
approved of such distant campaigns and prohibited all 
further attempts in this direction. He had a great re¬ 
pugnance to naval expeditions, ^vhich is said to have 
been caused by the description of the sea furnished to 
him by one of his lieutenants, as “a great pool tvhich 
some senseless people furrow, looking like w^orms upon 
logs of wood.” But Omar’s successors relaxed tlie pro¬ 
hibition, and expeditions were planned and undertaken, 
so that every year the Muslims marched from their 
homes in search pi new countries. In 643-44 A.D. 
‘Abdulla bin Amar bin Rabi invaded Kirman, and 
marched towards Sistan or Siwistan, and besieged the 
ruler of the place in his capital and compelled him to 
sue for peace. Peace being made, the victorious general 
proceeded towards Mekran, where he was opposed by 
the combined forces of the rulers of the Sindh and 
Mekjan, but the latter sustained a defeat in a night en- 

41 
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counter. ‘Abdullah wished to follow up his victory and 
to win further success on the other side of the Indus, but 
the cautious policy of the Khalifa stood in his way and 
forbade all further progress. 

The arms of Islam achieved splendid success every¬ 
where. Egypt, Syria, Carthage, Africa,—all were reach¬ 
ed within a few years, and in 710 A.D. at the battle of 
Guadalete the Gothic kingdom was destroyed by the 
Moors, who established their own power in the country 
and introduced the elements of Arabian culture among 
the semi-civilised European races. Persia had already 
been overrun as far as the river Oxus, and attempts had 
been made to annex the lands beyond that river to the 
Caliphate. The eastern conquests greatly increased the 
power and prestige of the Khilafat which attained to its 
pinnacle of fame under the Omayyads. Under Hajjaj, 
the governor of Iraq, who practically ruled over the 
entire country formerly comprised in the kingdom of 
Persia, and who was an imperialist to the core, the spirit 
of conquest found its fullest scope, and Bokhara, Kho- 
jand, Samarqand. and Farghana were conquered by 
Muslim arms. Qutaiba was sent to Kashgar where a 
treaty was concluded with the native Chinese. An army 
was also sent against the King of Kabul and another to 
chastise the pirates of DebaP in Sindh, who had plunder¬ 
ed eight vessels full of valuable presents sent by the ruler 
of Ceylon for the Khalifa and Hajjaj. But this punitive 
expedition against Debal, which the Khalifa had sanc¬ 
tioned at the special reejuest of Hajjaj, failed, and the 
Arab general who captained it was defeated and put to 
death by the Sindhians. Struck with shame and humi¬ 
liation at this disastrous failure, Hajjaj, who was a man 
of sensitive nature, vowed vengeance ^pon the Sindhians, 
and planned a fresh expedition, better organised and 
equipped than the previous one. It was entrusted to 

^Thatta is synonymous with Debal. Mr. Abbott discusses 
the whole question at length in his interesting monograph oil 
Sihdh (pp. 43—45). Also see Major Raverty’s translation of the 
Tabqat-i-Nosiri, I, p. 295 (note 2). 
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Muhammad bin Qasim who was pointed out by the 
astrologers as the luckiest man to be placed in charge of 
it. 

The story of Muhammad bin Qasim’s invasion of 
Sindh is one of the romances of history. His blooming 
Muh.mm.d bin his dash and heroism, his noble 

Qasim’s invasion deportment throughout the expedition 
of Sindh, 712 A.D. tragic fall have invested his 

career with the halo of martyrdom. Buoyed up with 
great expectations that were formed of him on account 
of his youthful and warlike spirit, this gallant prince 
started on his Indian expedition, w'ell accoutred, with 
6,000 picked Syrian and Iraqian warriors sent by Hajjaj, 
with an equal number of armed camel-riders and a bag¬ 
gage train of 3,000 Bactrian camels. Necessaries as well 
as luxuries were amply supplied by the Khalifa, who had 
appointed Muhammad bin Qasim more on the score of 
his kinship with him than mere personal merit. When 
Muhammad reached Mekran, he was joined by the 
governor, Muhammad Harun, who supplied reinforce¬ 
ments and five catapults which were sent to Debal with 
the necessary ecjuipments. Besides these Arab troops, 
Muhammad bin Qasim enlisted under his banner a large 
number of the discontented Jats and Meds, who had old 
accounts to settle with the Hindu government which 
had inflicted great humiliations upon them. They had 
been forbidden to ride in saddles,, wear fine clothes, to 
uncover the head, and this condemnation to the position 
of mere he^vers of wood and drawers of water had 
embittered animosities to such an extent that they 
readily threw in their lot with scant respect as soon as 
he had gained a foothold in the country, this division of 
national sympathies was of great help to him in acquir¬ 
ing knowledge of the country with which his men were 
but imperfectly acquainted. 

Muhammad reached Debal in the spring of 712 
A.D. There he was reinforced by a large supply of men 
and munitions. Forthwith Muhammad’s men set therQ- 
selves to the task of digging entrenchments defended by 
spearmen, each body of Warriors under its own banners, 
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and the manjniq called the “bride” was placed wi^h 
500 men to work it. There was a large temple at Debal 
on the top of which floated a red flag which was pullqti 
down by the Muslims to the complete horror of the 
idolaters. A hard fight ensued in which the Hindus 
were defeated by the Muslims. The city was given up 
to plunder, and a terrible scene of carnage followed]; 
which lasted for three days. The governor of the towt^ 
fled away ^vithout offering any resistance and left thf 
field clear for the victorious general, who laid out # 
Muslim (juarter, built a mosque and entrusted thi 
defence of the city to a garrison of 4,000 men. \ 

Having taken Debal by storm, Muhammad biq 
Qasim proceeded to Nirun,^ the inhabitants of which 
purchased their freedom by furnishing supplies and mak¬ 
ing a complete surrender. He then ordered a bridge 
of boats to be constructed in order to cross the Indus. 
This unexpected move took Dahir by surprise, and with 
his men he fell back upon Raw^ar where he set his forces 
in order to fight against the enemy. Here the Arabs 
encountered an imposing array of war-elephants and a 
powerful army, thirsting to give battle to the Muslims ; 
under the command of Dahir and his Thakurs (chiefs). ] 
A naphtha arrow struck Dahir's howdah and set it ablaze, t 
Dahir fell upon the ground, but he at once raised him-*! 
self up and had a scuffle with an Arab who “struck him 
with a sword on the very centre of his head and cleft 
it to his neck.” Driven to despair by the death of their 
valiant king and leader, the Hindus assailed the Muslims 
with relentless fury, but they were defeated, and the 
faithful “glutted themselves with massacre.” Dahir’s 
wife Rani Bai and his son betook themselves to the fort¬ 
ress of Rawar, where the last extremity of peril called 
forth the shining qualities of those hapless men and 
women whom death and dishonour stared in the face. 
After the manner of her tribe, this brave lady resolved 
to fight the enemies of her husband. She reviewed the 

^Nirun was situated on the high road from Thatta to 
Haiderabad, a little below jarak. (Elliot I, pp. ’396—401.) 
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ri^mnant of her garrison, 15 thousand in number in the 
^prt, and forthwith stones from mangonels and balistas, 
^as well as arrows and javelines, began to be rained down 
thickly upon the Arabs, who were encamped under the 
walls of the fort. But the Arabs proved too strong for 
the forlorn hope of Rawar and conducted the seige with 
great vigour and intrepidity. When the Rani saw her 
doom inevitable, she assembled all the women in the fort 
and addressed them thus;—“God forbid that we should 
owe our liberty to those outcast cow-eaters. Our honour 
would be lost. Our respite is at an end, and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape: let us collect wood, cotton 
and oil, for I think we should burn ourselves and go to 
meet our husbands. If any wish to save herself she 
may.” They entered into a house wdicrc they burnt 
ihemselves, and by means of this ghastly holocaust vin¬ 
dicated the honour of their race. 

Muhammad took the fort, massacred the 6,000 men 
whom he found there, and seized all the wealth and 
treasure that belonged to Dahir. Flushed with success, 
he proceeded to jBrahmanabad® where the people at once 
submitted to him. A settlement of the country follow¬ 
ed immediately; those who embraced Islam were exempt¬ 
ed from slavery, tribute and the Jeziya. while those who 
adhered to the faith of their fathers had to pay the poll- 
tax, and were allowed to retain possession of their lands 
and property. The Jeziya was levied according to three 
grades. The first grade was to pay silver, equal to forty- 
eight dirhams, the second grade twenty-four dirhams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirhams. When the people 
of Brahmanabad implored Muhammad bin Qasim to 
grant them freedom of worship, he referred the maUer 
to Hajjaj who sent the following reply:—“As they have 
made submission and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
IChalifa, nothing more can be properly required from 


3It is a ruined city in the Sinjhoro Taluka-of Thar and 
l^arkar district Sindh, Bombay, situated in 25® 52' N. and 
68® 52'E., about 11 miles south-east of Shahdadpur in Haidera* 
bad, and 21 miles from Hala. (Imperial Gazetteer, IX, p. 8.) 
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them. They have been taken under our protection and 
we cannot, in any way, stretch out our hands upon their 
lives or property. Permission is given them to worship 
their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or prevented 
from following his own religion. They may live in their 
house in whatever manner they like.” Muhammad bin 
Oasim then devoted himself to the settlement of the 
country. The Avhole population was divided into four 
classes and twelve dirhams weight of silver was allotted 
to each man because their property had been confiscat¬ 
ed. The Brahmanas were treated well and their dignity 
was maintained. They were entrusted with offices in 
the administration and the country was placed under 
their charge. To the revenue officers Muhammad said: 
“Deal honestly between the people and the Sultan, and 
if distribution is required, make it with equity, and fix 
the revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in con¬ 
cord among yourselves and oppose not each other, so 
that the country may not be distressed.” Religious free¬ 
dom was granted and in the matter of worship the wishes 
of the Brahmanas were respected. 

The victory of Brahmanabad was followed by the 
conquest of Multan, the chief city of the upper Indus. 
The garrison in the fort was put to the sw^ord. and the 
families of the chiefs and warriors of Multan were en¬ 
slaved. The people of Multan, merchants, traders, and 
artisans, together with the Jats and Meds of the surround¬ 
ing country, wffioni the native government had perse¬ 
cuted, w’aitcd upon the conqueror and paid him homage. 
The usual settlement of territory followed, and Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim granted toleration to all unbelievers 
and spared their lives on payment of the Jeziya. Having 
conquered Multan, he sent one oif his generals, Abu 
Hakim, at the head of ten thousand horse towards 
Kanauj. but before he could open a fresh campaign, he 
received from the Khalifa the ominous decree of his 
doom. 

But all these glorious conquests spelled disaster for 


^Chachnama, Elliot, 1, pp. 185-86. 
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Muhammad, and nothing availed to save him from the 

tragic fate that awaited him. His fall 
The death of as sucldeii as his meteoric rise. 

Qasim. 1 he chroniclers relate that when the 

captive daughters of Raja Dahir, Pari- 
mal Devi and Surai Devi, were presented to the Khalifa 
to be introduced into his seraglio, the princesses, in 
order to avenge their father’s death, invented the story, 
that before sending them to the Khalifa Muhammad bin 
Qasim had dishonoured them both, suggesting thereby 
that they were unfit for the commander of the faithful. 
The Khalifa^* lost his temper, and peremptorily issued 
an order that Muhammad bin Qasim should be sewn in 
the raw hide of an ox and be sent to the capital. So 
great was the might and majesty of the Khalifa that 
Muhammad on receipt of this order voluntarily sewed 
himself in raw hide, and Mir Masum writes that “three 
days afterwards, the bird of life left his body and flew 
to heaven.” His dead IkxIv, enclosed in a box. was sent 
to the Khalifa, who ordered it to be opened in the 
presence of the daughters of Dahir. The princesses ex¬ 
pressed unalloyed satisfaction at the death of their 
father’s murderer, but told the Khalifa that he was in¬ 
nocent. The Khalifa was struck with remorse: but how 
could be make amends for his mistake? He ordered the 
princesses to be tied to the tails of horses and be dragged 
until they were dead.* Thus jierished the young hero, 
who had, in the short space of three years conquered 


niie Klialiia’s name Avas Walid-ibn-Abdul .Malik. He 
became Khalifa in 86 A.H. (705 A.I).) and died in 96 A.H. 
(715 A.D.). 

“Mir Masum writes .that alter two months the princcsse.s 
were presented to the Khalifa and an interpreter was tailed in. 
When the veil was removed from their faces, the Khalifa fell 
in love with them. They told him that Muhammad had 
kept them for three days in his haram. (Tariqh-i-Masurni, 
Khudabakhsha, Ms. F. 15.) 

Some modern writers are of opinion that this- story is a 
myth. Whether the story is true or false there is no doub*^ * 
about Muhammad’s tragic fall. 
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Sindh and established the Khalifa’s sway on Indian soil. 
This story partakes of the nature of a myth. There is 
a great disagreement among our authorities on the point 
of Muhammad bin Qasim’s death, but the account of 
Futuhu-i-Buldan, which says that Muhammad was seiz¬ 
ed, put in chains and tortured to death by the order of 
the Khalifa seems to be more probable than the rest. 

As a matter of necessity rather than choice, the ad¬ 
ministration was left in the hands of the natives. The 

concjuest placed plenty of land in the 
paS of stadh'" hands of the Arabs. The iqt^ were 

held by grantees on the* condition of 
military service and were exempt from all taxes except 
the alms (Sadtjah). The Muslim soldiers were not al¬ 
lowed to cultivate lands, and therefore the main burden 
of agricultural labour fell upon the natives who were 
reduced to the condition of villeins and serfs.’ Some 
soldiers held grants of land while others received fixed 
salaries. As laid dow^n in the sacred law. four-fifths of 
the spoils was given to the troops and one-fifth was kept 
for the Khalifa and it appears that the Khalifas observed 
this rule, because they were afraid of the opposition of 
these military men. Religious endowments were made, 
and land was given in waqf (free-gift) to holy men and 
heads of monasteries. The Arab soldiers settled in the 
country, married Indian women and thus slowly a 
number of small military colonies came into existence, 
w'here in the enjoyment of domestic happiness these men 
forgot the pain of exile. 

The Arabs were not so fanatical as the Turks who 
followed them later. They granted toleration to the 
Hindus. They did so nor because they felt respect for 
other faiths, but because they were convinced of the 
impossibility of suppressing the faiths of the conquered 
peoples. At first there was a fearful outbreak of reli¬ 
gious bigotry in several places, and temples were wan¬ 
tonly desecrated. The temple of the Sun at Multan was 
ravaged, and its treasures were rifled by Muhammad bin 
* Qasim. But later, toleration was granted to the van¬ 
quished population and freedom of worship was allowed. 
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The principal sources of revenue were the land-tax 
and the Jeziya. The land-tax was rated at two-fifths o£ 
the produce of wheat and barley, if the fields were water¬ 
ed by public canals, and one-fourth if un irrigated. Of 
dates, grapes and garden produce one-third was taken, 
either in kind or cash, and one-fifth of the yield of wines, 
fishing, pearls and of other produce, not derived from 
cultivation. Besides these, there were several other 
taxes, which ivere generally farmed out to the highest 
bidder. Some of the tribes had to comply with demands 
which carried much humiliation with them. At one 
time the Jats. living beyond the river Aral, had to bring 
a dog when they came to pay their respects to the 
governor and were branded on the hand. Sumptuary 
laws were rigorously enforced, and certain tribes were 
forbidden to wear fine apparels, to ride on horses and 
to cover their heads and feet. Theft by the subject race 
was held to be a serious crime, and it was punished by 
burning to death ihe women and children of the thief. 
The native population had to feed every Muslim 
traveller for three days and nights, and had to submit to 
many other humiliations ivhich are mentioned by the 
Muslim historians. The jeziya was always exacted “with 
rigour and punctuality, and frequently with insult.” 
I'he unbclic\ers technically called Zimmis, had to pay 
according to their means, and exemption w^as granted 
to those who embraced Islam. ‘ There were no tribunals 
for deciding cases betw^een the Hindus and Muslims. 
The amirs and chiefs, who still maintained their inde¬ 
pendence, exercised the right of inflicting capital punish¬ 
ment upon offenders wdthin their jurisdiction. The 
Qazi decided cases according to the principles of the 
Quran, and the same iryractice was followed in cases be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims, which, of course, 
resulted in great injustice to the former. In the matter 
of public and political offences, the law made no distinc¬ 
tion between Hindus and Muslims, but all suits relating 
to debts were decided by the Hindus in their panchayats 
or arbitration boards which worked with great efficiency. 
The public tribunals were to the Hindus ‘only the means 
F. 4 
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ol extortion and forcible conversion’. They always 
fretted and chafed under the foreign tutelage, but their 
own disunion was responsible for it. The absence of 
that bond of sympathy between the conqueror and the 
conquered, which arises from mutual confidence, was a 
conspicuous feature of the Arab administration in Sindh. 

The conquest was accomplished by tribes who were 
so different in their habits and sentiments that they 

could never act in unison. When reli- 
Thc imperma- gious fanaticism had subsided, they 
"showed themselves as utterly in¬ 
capable, as the shifting* sands of their 
own desert, of coalescing into a system of concord and 
subordination.” Ihe hereditary feuds among the vari¬ 
ous clans further w’cakened their position, which was 
rendered worse by the persecution of the Shias and 
several other heretical sects. The Arab conquest, as 
Stanley Lane-Poole rightly observes, was only ‘an episode 
in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph without 
results. 7’he province of Sindh was well-known for the 
infertility of its soil, and the Arabs soon discovered that 
it was an unremunerative appanage of the Khilafat. 
The Hindu world, deeply conservative and philosophical, 
treated with supreme disdain the wealth and greatness 
of its physical conquerors, so that the even tenor of 
Hindu life was not at all disturbed by this “barbarian 
inroad.” It was impossible for the Arabs to found a 
permanent power in India, for the Rajputs still held im¬ 
portant kingdoms in the north and east, and were ever 
ready to contest every inch of ground with any foreign 
intruder who ventured to invade their territory. 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s work of conquest was left un¬ 
completed, and after his death Uie stability of the Arab 
position was seriously shaken owing to the ineffectual 
aid which the Khalifas sent to their representatives in that 
inhospitable region. The decline in the power of the 
Khilafat seriously affected its possessions abroad, and the 
distant provinces gradually ceased to belong to Islam. 
The province of Sindh was divided into several petty 
states which were practically independent. The Arabs 
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who settled in Sindh established their own dynasties, 
and the chiefs of the Saiyyad families exercised autho¬ 
rity over the upper and the lower Indus. Only a 
few settlements and a few families constituted the 
memorial of Arab concjuest in India. I'he Arabs 
have left no legacy behind in the shape of • buildings, 
camps and roads, l.anguage. architecture, art, tradition, 
customs, and manners were little affected by them, and 
all that remained was the debris of ancient buildings. 


which proclainied to the world the vandalism of their 
destroyers. Out of the materials of the buildings W’hich 
they demolished they built castles, cities and fortresses 
which have been destroyed by the ravages of time. 

It may be conceded at once that the Arab conejuest 
oi Sindh from the political point of vieW', was an in¬ 
significant event in the history of Islam. 

Thecuituiai effects of this conquest upon 

conquest. Muslim culture were profound and far- 

reaching. When the \rabs came to 
India, they were astonished at the superiority of the 
civilisation which they found in the country. The 
sublimity of Hindu philosophical ideas and the rich¬ 
ness and versatility of Hindu intellect were a strange 
revelation to them. The cardinal doctrine of Muslim 


theology that there is one God, was already known to the 
Hindu saints and philosophers, and they found that in 
the nobler arts, which enhance the dignity of man, the 
Hindus far excelled them. The Indian musician, the 


mason, and the painter were as much admired by the 
Arab as the philosopher and the man of learning. The 
Arab learnt from the Hindu a great deal in the practical 
art of administration, and the employment of Brahman 
officials on a large sc^le was due to their better know¬ 
ledge, experience, and fitness for di.scharging efficiently 
the duties of administration. Muslim historians are apt 
to forget or minimise the debt which the Saracenic civili¬ 


sation owed to Indo-Aryan culture. A great many ele¬ 
ments of Arabian culture, which afterwards had such a 


profound effect upon Euorpean civilisation, were bor-. 
rowed from India. The court at Baghdad extended its 
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patronage to Indian scholarship, and during the Khilafat 
of Mansur (753—774 A.D.), Arab scholars went from 
India to Baghdad, who carried with them two books, the 
Brahma Siddhdnta of Brahmagupta and his Khanda- 
khddyaka, which were translated into Arabic with- the 
help of Indian scholars. It was from them that the 
Arabs learnt the first principles of scientific astronomy."^ 
The cause of Hindu learning received much encourage¬ 
ment from the ministerial family of Barraaks during the 
Khilafat of Harun (786—808 A.D.). They invited 
Hindu scholars to Baghdad, and appointed them as the 
chief physicians of their hospitals, and a'sked them to 
translate from Sanskrit into Arabic works on medicine, 
philosophy, astrology and other subjects. When the 
Khilafat of Baghdad lost its importance after the extinc¬ 
tion of the ‘Abbasid dynasty at the hands of Halagu, the 
Arab governors of Sindh became practically independent. 
The cultural connection was broken and the Arab 
scholars, no longer in contact with Indian savants, turn¬ 
ed to the study of Hellenic art, literature, philosophy 
and science. We may endorse Stanley Lane-Poole*s 
view that the conquest of Sindh produced no permanent 
political results, but it must be added that the Arabs 
derived much benefit from the culture and learning of 
the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GHAZNAVIDES 

The xA.rab invasion was a failure because it was 
directed against a barren and unproductive province. 

'The progress of Islamic conquest was 
thJ ^ • checked for the time, but it was resumed 

with great zeal and earnestness in the 
lentil century by the Turks who poured into India from 
beyond the Afghan hills in ever-increasing numbers. 
Alter the fall of the Omayyads in 750 A.D., the ‘Abbasids, 
who succeeded to the Khilafat, transferred the capital 
from Damascus to Al-KCifa, and removed all distinctions 
between the Arabs and the non-Arabs. The Khilafat 
now lost its sole spiritual leadership of the Islamic 
world; and its authority was circumscribed by the inde¬ 
pendent dynasties that had lately come into existence. 
The Arabs had now sunk into factious voluptuaries, al¬ 
ways placing personal or tribal interests above the 
interests of Islam. The ‘Abbasids accelerated the process 
of decadence by systematically excluding the Arabs from 
office. The provincial governors showed a tendency' to¬ 
wards independence, as the central government became 
weaker and weaker. The barbarian Turkish guards 
whom the Khalifas employed to protect their person 
grew too powerful to be controlled, and the latter 
b<.*came mere tools in their hands. The T urks grew in 
importance fiom Egypt to Samar(|and, and when the 
Samanid kingdom was^ overthrown by them, they found¬ 
ed small principalities for themselves. The more ambi¬ 
tious of these petty chiefs turned to India to find an out¬ 
let for their martial ardour and love of conquest. In 
93.S A.D. Alaptagin seized Ghazni where his* father had 
been governor under the Samanids and established his 
own independent power. After his death in 963 he was 
succeeded by his son who op account of his incapacity 
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had to make room for his father’s slaves. One of those 
was Subuktagin. 

In 976 A.D. the kingdom of Ghazni passed into his 
hands. As he seemed to be a man of promise, Alaptagin 

had gradually raised him to posts of 
Amir Subukugin triist and Conferred upon him, in course 
uon**of H^dustan' of time, the title of Amir-ul Umra. 

Subuktagin was a talented and ambi¬ 
tious ruler. Not content with the petty kingdom of his 
master, he organised the Afghans into a compact body, 
and with their help conquered Lamghan and Sistan, and 
extended the sphere of his influence. The Turki.sh 
attacks upon the Samanid power further gave him the 
long-desired opportunity of securing the province ol 
Khorasan for his son Mahmud in 994 A.D. 

Eager to acquire religious merit, Subuktagin turned 
to the conquest of India, a country of idolaters and in¬ 
fidels. Jayapala, tvhose kingdom extended from Sar- 
hind to Lamghan and from Kashmir to Multan, was the 
first Indian ruler likely to check his advance. When tlie 
Afghans encamped on the border of the Lamghan terri¬ 
tory, fayapala, w'ho was frightened beyond measure on 
seeing the hea \7 odds arrayed against him, sued for 
peace, and offered to pay tribute in acknowledgment of 
the conqueror s sovereignty. Mahmud dissuaded his 
father from acceding to these terms of peace, and urged 
battle for “the honour of Islam and of Musalmans.” 
Jayapala, however, renewed his overturess and sent the 
following message to Subuktagin:—“You have seen the 
impetuosity of the Hindus and their indifference to 
death, whenever any calamity befalls them, as at this 
moment. If, therefore, you refuse to grant peace in the 
hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants, and pri¬ 
soners, then there is no alternative for us but to mount 
the horse of stem determination, destroy our property, 
take out thg eyes of our elephants, cast our children into 
the fire, and rush on each other with sword and spear, so 
that all that will be left to you, is stones and dirt, dead 
bodies, and scattered bones.” 

At this, peace "was made, and Jayapala bound him- 
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self to pay a tribuie of a million dirhams, 50 elephants, 
and some cities and fortresses in his dominions. But he 
soon changed his mind and cast into prison two officers 
sent by Subuktagin to sec that he made good his promise. 
When the Amir heard of this breach of faith, he hasten¬ 
ed with his army towards Hindustan to punish Jayapala 
for his ‘wickedness and infidelity’, Jayapala received 
help from his fellow-princes of Ajmer, Delhi, Kalanjar 
and Kanaiij, and at the head of a hundred thousand men 
he advanced to meet the invader on the same field of 
battle. 

d he issue of the battle was a foregone conclusion. 
Subuktagin urged his fanatical followers to fight as well 

as they could for the honour of the 
^The Second itna Xhc Hiudiis wcrc defeated in a 

sharp engagement. Subuktagin levied 
a heavy tribute and obtained an immense booty. His 
sovereignty was acknowledged, and he appointed one of 
his officers to the government of Peshawar, India was 
not conqueretl but the Muslims discovered the way that 
led to her fertile plains. After ruling his subjects with 
prudence and moderation for twenty years, Subktagin 
died in August, 997 leaving a large and well-established 
kingdom lor his son Mahmud. 

After the death of Subuktagin, the sceptre of Ghazni 
passed into the hands of his eldest son, Mahmud, who 

cjuickly attained to the position of one 
Mahmud of oj’ niigrhtiest rulcrs of Asia, famed 

Ghazni— His earlv -r rri irt-*! i ^ 

ambitions. lu tar-ott lands lor his riches, valour, and 

justice. To the (jualities of a born sol¬ 
dier, he added boundless religious zeal which has rank¬ 
ed him among the great leaders of Islam. Mahmud was 
indeed a fierce and fanatical Muslim with an insatiable 
thirst for wealth and power. Early in life he formed 
the resolve of spreading the faith of the Prophet in dis¬ 
tant lands and his investiture by the Khalifa further 
sharpened his zeal. To such a greedy iconoclast, India 
with her myriad faiths and fabulous wealth presented a 
favourable field for the exercise of his religious and* 
political ambitions. Again and again, he led jihads 
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against the Hindus, bringing back with him vast booty 
obtained by the plundering Turkish hordes who 
followed him into Hindustan. 

Having settled the affairs of his kingdom, Mahmud 
turned his attention towards Hindustan, and led as 

His Expeditions ^s Seventeen invasions during the 

— llic first raid on years 1000—1026 A.D. The first ex¬ 
frontier towns. pedition in 1000 A.D. resulted in the 

capture of several frontier fortresses and districts which 
were entrusted by Mahmud to his own governors. 

Next year he again set out from Ghazni at the head 
of ten thousand picked horsemen. Thereupon, Jaya- 

pala, the Raja of Bhatinda, mustered 
Against jayapaia. .jjj j-jjj, forccs, and on the 8th Muharram. 
tinda. of Bha- ^^2 a.H. (November 28, 1001 A.D.). a 

severe action was fought at Peshawar, in 
which the Musalmans defeated the Hindus. Jayapaia 
was captured with his kinsmen and an immense booty 
fell into the liands of the conquerpT. The former 
agreed to give fifty elephants and his son and grandson 
as hostages for fulfilling the conditions of the peace. 
But Jayapaia personally preferred deatli to dishonour 
and perished in the flames to save himself from humi¬ 
liation.^ 

The third expedition was aimed against the city of 
Rhira (1004-50 A.D.) on the left bank of the Jhelum 

belory the Salt range, which was soon 
annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. 
Abul Fatah Daud. the heretic ruler of 
Multan, purchased pardon by promising an annual tri¬ 
bute of twenty thousand golden dirhams, when he learnt 
of the defeat of Jayapala's son Anandapala near Peshawar. 
Mahmud entrusted his Indin possession to Sevakapala. a 
Hindu convert, and returned to Ghazni but as soon 
as the conqueror turned his back, Sevakapala abjured 


Against Btiira 
and other towns. 


1 Firishta write.s that a custom prevailed among the Hindus 
that when a Raja was overpowered twice by strangers, he 
became disqualified to reign (Briggs, T, p. 38). ‘ Utbi ’ also 

refers to this custom though with a slight variation. (Elliot, 
II. p. 27). 
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Islam and withheld allegiance to Ghazni. Thereupon, 
Mahmud marched against him and defeated him. He 
was compelled to pay 400 thousand dirhams as penalty 
for his disloyalty and bad faith. 

The sixth expedition (1008-09 A.D.) was aimed 
against Anandapala for having assisted Daiid of Multan 

in his treasonable designs. Anandapala 
^^Against \nanda |jj^^ gallant Raiia Sanga of Mewar 

organised a confederacy of the Rajas of 
IJjjain, (rw’alior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi and .Ajmer 
and marched towards the Punjab to give battle to the 
invader. The response to the appeal of the Punjab 
chief showed that the Rajput princes were fully alive 
to the danger to their civilisation. The high and low. 
the rich and the poor, w’cre all stirred to heroic action. 
'I'hc Muslim historian writes that Hindu women ‘sold 
their je^vcls and sent the money from distant parts to be 
used against the Musalmans.’ The poorer women work¬ 
ed day and night at the spining wheel or as hired labour¬ 
ers to be able to send something to the men of the army. 
The Khokhars also threw in their lot with the Hindus. 

Mahmud’s archers were repulsed by the barehead¬ 
ed and barefooted Khokhars. w'ho rushed fearlessly into 
thick of the fight and slew’ and smote three or four 
ihou.sand Muslims. Dismayed by this furious charge, 
the Sultan was about to stop the fight, when suddenly 
Anandapal’s elephant took fright and fled from the field 
of battle. The Hindus were panic-sticken and the 
Ghaznavkle army pursued them for tw^o days and nights 
Many w’cre put to death and enormous booty fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

Flushed wdth success, Mahmud marched against the 
fort of Kangra. also know^i as Nagarkot or Bhimnagar." 

The Conquest of ^ fortress wMs reputed to hold untold 
Nagarkot. 1008-09 treasures, all dedicated to Hindu gods. 

When the Muhammadans besieged the 

2 Kmigra is a nuxst fertile plateau in the Himalayas with 
a snow'-clad range at its back and with perennial streams run¬ 
ning through it into three or four rivers. The fort of Kangr.i 
was permanently conejuered by Jahangir in ir>21. 
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the fortress, the Hindus opened the gates out 
of fear, and Mahmud easily captured it and seized 
immense booty. 'The Sultan returned in triumph to 
Ghazni with a vast collection oi jewels which far 
exceeded tlie treasures of the mightiest kings of the 
world. 

The acquisition of xusl treasures whetted the rapa¬ 
city of Mahmud’s followers, and they repeated their 

raids with a remarkable frequency, 
rajd^'suectss. dissensions of the Hindus, though 

they were numerically superior to the 
invaders, made their task easy. There was little feeling 
of national patriotism in the country. The masses were 
indifferent to political revolutions. Whcne\'cr a con¬ 
federacy was organised, its members often fell out 
among themselves, and the pride of the clan or the tribe 
interfered with the discipline of the coalition and para¬ 
lysed the plaps of the leaders. Self-interest always pre¬ 
dominated over the interests ol Hindustan, while the 
Muslims never experienced dearth of recruits owing to 
their boundless fanaticism. 

After the concjucst of Ghor, Mahmud marched to¬ 
wards Multan in 1010 A.D., and defeated and punished 
the rebellious chief Daud. Three years later he pro¬ 
ceeded against Hhimpala. captured his fortress and seized 
vast booty. The Muslims pursued the Raja who fled 
to Kashmir. Mahmud appointed his own governor and 
after plundering Kashmir and forcing a great many 
people to embrace Islam he reutrned to Ghazni. 

But far more important than these raids was his 
expedition against Thanesar in the year 1014 .A.D. The 

Hindus fought desperately against the 
^Against Thane- i^^'aders but they''were defeated, and 

the. fort of Thanesar with a large booty 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Ardent spirits offered themselves as volunteers to 
fight in the crusades against infidelity, and the armies of 
. Mahmud soon swelled to enormous di- 

mer!»ions. Mahmud now determined 
to invade Kanauj, renowned in the East 
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as the Imperial Kshatriya capital of Hindustan. In 1018 
A.D., he started from Ghazni and crossed the Jumna on 
the 2nd December, 1018 A.D. He captured all the forts 
that blocked his way. The Raja of Baran (Buland- 
shahr) Hardatta tendered his submission and according 
to Muslim historians with ten thousand men embraced 
Islam. The Sultan then marched against the chief of 
Mahaban on the Jumna. The Hindus put forth a 
gallant fight but they were defeated. The Raja killed 
himself to escape humiliation, and an enormous booty 
fell into the Jiands of the Sultan who now proceeded 
against Mathura, the sacred city of the Hindus, which, 
according to the Muslim historians, was unrivalled in 
population and edifices, and the wonderful things which 
it containel could not be described by the tongue of man. 
Muslim iconoclasm proved too much for the defenders, 
and the exquisite temples were razed to the ground by 
the orders of the conqueror. 

Mahmud, then, proceeded against Kanauj and a]3- 
peared before its gates in January, 1019 A.D. Rajyapala 
the Pratihar Raja of Kanauj, however, submitted witli- 
out offering any resistance. The Sultan sacked the 
whole town and destroyed the temples, seizing an enor¬ 
mous amount of their wealth. Passing through the 
country of Bundelkhand, Mahmud returned to 
Ghazni. 

The abject surrender of Rajyapala gave offence to 
his fellow Rajput princes, and Vidyadhara. son of the 
. Chandela Raja of Kalanjar, attacked 
Chandela I’rince. Rajyapala and slew him in battle. 

Resenting the murder of his vassal, 
Mahmud left Ghazni in 1019 .4.D. to chastise the 

Chandela prince. Tlie Chandela Raja was ready for 
battle with a huge army, but he was curiously struck 

with a panic, and luckily for Mahmud fled from the 

field of battle, leaving his entire baggage for the invadet^. 
In 1021-22 A.D. Mahmud again returned to India and 
after compelling the submission of the chief of Gwalior, 
proceeded towards Kalanjar. The Chandela Raja elect¬ 
ed to conclude a peace with the Sultan. Having accept- 
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ed immense riches and jewels, Mahimid victoriously re¬ 
turned to Ghazni. 

But the most momentous expedition was aimed 
against Soinnath in the year 416-17 A.H. (1025-^6). 

Having heard of the fabulous wealth 
a^inst^SoniliLih." ^^hich this temple was supposed to con¬ 
tain, Mahmud resolved to proceed 
against it. Marching through difficult country by way 
of Ajmer, he stood before the gates of Somnath'^ in a few 
days. He invested the fortress which stood on the sea¬ 
shore and was washed by the waves. The Rajput 
princes, from far and near, gathered to protect their 
cherished idol. Wlien the Muslims began the attack, 
the Hindus repelled the assault with stubborn courage, 
and when the besiegers tried to scale the walls next 
morning, the defenders hurled them down with irresis¬ 
tible force. Mahmud was filled with dismay; but when 
he addressed a fervent appeal to God lor assistance, the 
hearts of the followers of Mahmud were touched. With 
one voice they declared their resolve to fight and die for 
him. 

The battle raged loud and fierce and a scene of 
terrible carnage followed, and about 5,000 Hindus were 
slain. Mahmud then entered the temple and broke the 
iflol into pieces. He ordered some fragments of the idol 
to be sent to Ghazni where they were thrown down at 
the threshold of the great mosque to give satisfaction to 
the true believers. It is related that when Mahmud 
was thus breaking the idol, the priests offered him im¬ 
mense wealth, only if he spared what remained of their 
god, but he replied that he wished to be known in the 
world as Mahmud the breaker of idols and not as 
Mahmud the seller of idols.** All* appeals for pity, all 

•’’The temple of Somnalh was situated in Kathiawad in 
Gujarat. The old temple is in ruins and a new temple has 
been built by Ahalyabai near the site of the old, but the 
grandeur of the temple is still indicated by the ruins that exist. 
•Recently the temple has been rebuih. 

Mr. Habib’s statemeni that tlie offer of die Brahmanas and 
Mahmud's rejection of the offer is a fable of later days lacks 
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offers of wealth made by the priests in charge of the 
temple produced no effect on this relentless fanatic, who 
by another blow broke the sacred lingam into pieces. 
The Muslim soldiers of Mahmud ruthlessly sacked the 
temple and easily obtained possession of a large heap of 
diamonds, rubies and pearls of incalculable value.'^ 
Thus did Mahmud figure in the eyes of his followers 
as a devoted champion of the faith. They followed 
him uncomplainingly wherever he led them. The Raja 
of Nehrwala was attacked next for taking part in the 
defence of Somnath. He fled and his country was 
easily conquered. This was follow'ed by the subjugation 
of the Bhatti Rajputs. On his return journey Mahmud 
was much troubled by Bhim Deva, the chief of Gujarat, 
and the troops suffered considerably in the Rann of 
Kutch. He adopted a more westerly route and proceed¬ 
ed to Ghazni by way of Sindh. 

The last expedition of Mahmud was undertaken to 
chastise the^Jats of the Salt Range as they had molested 
. . , the Muslim army on its return journey 

gainst t e ats. Somiiath. The Jats were defeated 

and many of them were put to the sword. 

Mahmud was a great king. It was no mean achieve¬ 
ment to de\'elop a small mountain principality into a 

large and prosperous empire by sheer 
force of arms. It is true, the fall of the 
Samanids, the dissensions of the Hindu 
princes, the weaning power of Persia and the boundless 


Arhievement 

Mahmud. 


of 


confirmation by Muslim authorities. There is no improbabi¬ 
lity in the offer made by the Brahmanas. Habib, Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 53. 

Mr. Nazira in his Sultan Mahmud ([>. 118) writes: 

“When he saw the idol, he ordered the upper part to be 
disfigured with pick-axes and a fire to be lighted round it so as 
to break it into small pieces. The temple was then divested 
of its wealth which is said to have amounted to 220,00,000 
dinars, and was burnt to the ground." 

® Firishta's story that the idol of Somnath was hollow does 
not seem to be correct. Al-Beruni says the lingam was made of 
gold. 
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fanaticism of the Furks—callow converts to Islam—all 
these were factors which favoured his rise and contri¬ 
buted to his success. Tlie permanent conquest of 
Hindustan was impossible, and that was not the objective 
of the Sultan. Besides, the Turks still fondly looked 
back to their hilly native land, and found the sultry 
climate of India unbearable. All that Mahmud wanted 
was the vast wealth which India possessed, and when this 
was obtained, he returned to Ghazni, untnindful of an¬ 
nexation or permanent conquest. But. still, the task 
was formidable, and Mahmud w^as made of the stuff of 
w’^hich martyrs are made. His expedition! testify to his 
boldness of conception, vigour of mind and undaunted 
courage against heavy odds. A born military leader, he 
never shrank from war. alw^ays sustained in liis endea¬ 
vours by the thought that he was fighting for the gloiy' 
of Islam. He died in April, 1030, at Ghazni at the age 
of sixty, lca^'ing untold treasures and vast possessions 
behind. 


Although a great conqueror, Mahmud was no 
barbarian. Himself illiterate, he appreciated the works 


F.stiinwie of \fah- 
mud. 


of art. and drew around himself by 
means of his lavish generosity a galaxy 


of eminent poets and scholars among 
whom were some leading figures of the eastern world of 


letters, such as the versatile Al-Beruni. the mathemati¬ 


cian, philosopher, astronomer and Sanskrit scholar; 
‘Utbi, the historian, Farabi, the philosopher, and 
Baihaki w^hom Stanley Lane-Poole aptly describes as the 
“oriental Pepys.” It was an age of poetry, and some 
of the poets w^ho lived at Mahmud’s court were well 
known all over Asia. Among these were ‘Unsuri, the 
poet-laureate of Ghazni. Farrukhi, and ‘Asjadi who is 
the author of the following well-known quatrain: 


‘ I do repent of wine and talk of wine 
Of idols fair with chins like silver fine 


*A lip-repentance and a lustful heart, 

O God, forgive this penitence of mine.’ 


But the most famous of all these was Firdausi, the 
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author of the world-famed Shahnama, whose great epic 
has placed Mahmud among the immortals of history. 
Mahmud gave him only 60 thousand silver dirhams for 
completing the Shdhandma, though he had promised 60 
thousand mishkals of gold. At this the poet was so 
offended that he wrote a satire upon the king and left 
(Ghazni for good.*' Mahmud at last made amends for 
his mistake, but when the belated 60 thousand gold coins 
anived, the poet’s corpse was being carried in a bier to 
the giave. 

Mahmud was stern and implacable in administering 
justice and Vas always ready to protect the persons and 
property of his subjects. There is no need to repeat the 
charge of avarice brought against the Sultan, as it can¬ 
not be refuted. Mahmud loved money passionately, 
but he also spent it lavishly. He promoted learning by 
establishing a university at Ghazni, a library, and a 
museum, adorned with the trophies of war. which he 
brought from coik] tiered lands. It was through his 
liberality that beautiful edihees rose at his capital, mak¬ 
ing it one of the finest cities in Asia. 

It is not difficult to determine Mahmud’s place in 

* Tliis is Browne’s rendering of Firdausi's satire in his 
Lite)ary History of Persia: 

Long years this Shalinama I toiled to complete, 

That the king might award me some recompense meet, 
But naught save a heart writhing with giief and despair 
Did I get from those promises empty as air! 

Had the sire of the king been prince of renown. 

My forehead had surely been graced by a crown! 

Were his mother a lady of high pedigree. 

In silver and g<11d had T stood to knee! 

But, being by birth not a prince but a l>ooi, 

'I’he praise of the noble he could not endure! 

Firdausi was born at Tus in Khorasan about 950 A.D., 
and died in 1020 A.D. Mahmud had promised him a handsome 
reward, but he was deprived of it through the intrigues of 
Ayaz, one of Mahmud’s favourities who entertained ill-feeling’s 
towards the poet. (Elliot, TV, pp. 190—92). 
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history. To the Muslims of his days, he was a Ghazi 
who tried to extirpate infidelity in heathen lands. He 
was an orthodox Sunni and took a keen interest in reli¬ 
gion. To the Hindus, he is to this day a veritable Hun 
who destroyed their most sacred shrines and hurt their 
religious feelings. The impartial enquirer, howe\er, 
must record a different verdict. To him the Sidtan is 
a born leader of men, a just and upright ruler, an intre¬ 
pid and gifted soldier, a dispenser of justice, a patron of 
letters, and deserves to be ranked among the greatest 
personalities of the world. 

But his Tvork did not endure. The mighty fabric 
that he had built up crumbled to pieces in the hands 
of his weak successors, as consolidation did not keep 
pace with conquest. 

Mahmud failed to establish peace and order in the 
lands which he conquered by sheer dint of his valour. 
A Muslim mystic is reported to have said of him: “He 
is a stupid fellow. Without being able to manage what 
he already possesses he yet goes out to conquer new 
countries.” Lawlessness prevailed in the empjre, and 
brigand chiefs practised their nefarious trade with im¬ 
punity. There was no well-organised system of police 
to put down crime and check the forces of disorder. 
Mahmud devised no laws or institutions for the benefit 
of his subjects. Local liberties were suppressed, and 
men of different nationalities were formed into an 
empire by force. No bond united them except their 
subordination or subservience to a common chief. The 
officers of Mahmud who were all imperialists followed 
their master, and showed greater interest in the expan¬ 
sion of the empire than in the establishment of an 
orderly and methodical administration. Such a politi¬ 
cal organisation as Mahmud’s could not last long and as 
soon as his masterhand was stiffened in death, the ele¬ 
ments of disorder asserted themselves with great vigour 
and undermined the imperial capacity for resistance. 
As Mr. Habib puts it when the Saljuqs knocked down 
the purposeless structure no one cared to weep over its 
fate. 
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Mahmud came to India as a religious zealot accom¬ 
panied by men who were prepared to sacrifice themselves 

in what they deemed a sacred cause. He 
fully exploited the religious sentiments 
of his lollowers, though he found no 
time to make conversions from among the native popu¬ 
lation. The following observations of a modern 
Muslim writer will be found interesting in this connec¬ 
tion: 

'No honest hislorian should seek to hide, and no 
Musalnian ar(|iiaintcd with his faith will to justify 
ihe w^anton destruction of temples that followed in the 
wake of the Ghaznavide army. Contemporary as well as 
later historians do not attempt to veil the nefarious acts 
but relate them with pride. It is easy to twdst one's 
conscience: and we know only too well ho^c easy it is to 
find a religious justification for what people wdsh to do 
ftoin worldly nioti\es. Islam sanctionecl neither the 
vandalism nor the plundering motives of the invader; 
no principle knowMi to the Shariat justified the uncalled- 
ior attack on Hindu princes wTo had done Mahmud and 
his subjects no harm: the shameless destruction of places 
of worship is condemned in the law of every creed. And 
)et Islam, though it w^as not an inspiring motive, could 
be utilised as an a posteriori justification of what had 
been done. It was not difficult to mistake the spoliation 
of non-Muslim populations for a service to Islam, and 
persons to w'hom the argument was addressed found it 
too much in consonance with the promptings of their 
own passions to examine it critically. So the precepts of 
(hn'an were misinterpreted or ignored and the tolerant 
policy of the second Caliph was cast aside, in order that 
Mahmud and his myrmidons might be able to plunder 
Hindu temples with a clear and untroubled conscience.”’^ 
Abu Rihan better known as Al-Beruni w^as born in 
97.^ in the country of modem Khi\a and was captured 

by Mahmud, when he conquered it in 
A-Beruni. ]017 A.D. Hc caiiie to India in the 

’ Habib, Sitltan Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 79. 

F. 5 
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train ot Mahmud and stayed in the country for some time. 
He sympathetically studied the manners, customs, and 
institutions of the Hindus and has left us a vivid account 
of them which throws much light upon the conditions 
of those limes. He writes that tlie country was parcel¬ 
led out among petty chiefs, all independent of one an¬ 
other and often fighting amongst themselves. He 
mentions Kashniii. Sindh. Malwa, (iujarat. Bengal and 
Kanauj as important kingdoms. About the social con¬ 
dition of the Hiiulus he writes tliat child-marriage 
prevailed among them, widows Avere not permitted to 
marry again, and Safi Avas in vogue. Idol-worship was 
common throughout the land, and vast riches AVere 
accumidated in temples Avhich fired the lust of Muslim 
concjuerers. Al-Beruni studied and appreciated the 
philosophy of the Vpanishads. He writes that the 
vulgar people were polytheists, but the cultured classes 
believ^ed Ciod to be one, eternal, without beginning and 
end, acting by free will, almighty, all-wise, livdng, giving 
life, ruling and preserving. 

'I’he administration of justice, though crude and 
primitiA'e in many ways, was liberal and humane. 
Written complaints w’ere filed, and cases were decided 
on the testimony of witnesses. T he criminal law was 
mild, and Al-Beruni compares the mildness of the 
Hindus with the leniency of the Christians. Brahmanas 
were exempt from capital punishment. Theft was 
punished according to the v^alue of the property stolen, 
and mutilation of limbs was recognised as an appropriate 
penalty for certain offences. Taxation was mild. The 
state took only one-sixth of the produce of the soil, and 
Brahmanas were exempt from taxation. 

There is ample evidence in Al-Beruni’s pages of 
India’s degeneracy and decay. Politically she was dis¬ 
united, and riv^al states fought against one another in 
complete disregard of national interests. Probably the 
word ‘national’ had no meaning for them. Religion 
was encumbered by superstition, and society was held 
in the grip of a rygid caste system which rendered the 
unification of the various groups impossible. Indeed, 
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in many respects India presented a parallel to mediaeval 
Europe, and as a distinguished wTiter observes. “Every¬ 
thing bore the appearance of disintegration and decay; 
and national life became extinct.” 

Masud, who proclaimed himself king in 1(131 A.D., 
after his father’s death by setting aside his younger 
brother, was a true son ol his father, full of ambition, 
courage and warlike zeal. The magnificence of the 

court of (diazni was unequalled in that 
ic'slf'and liaihaki relates in his memoirs 
• Ilow the Sultan passed his days in pomp 
and splendour. Though drunken orgies were not 
unusual tor even the great Mahmud, Masud carried 
them to excess, and himself became the leader of a noto¬ 


rious [)arlv of drunkards and debauchees. 

Hut Masud had an able minister in Khwaja Ahmad 
Mainiandi. whom he had liberated from prison and 

restored to office with great honours. 
Hasnak " ^ Kfuvaja sct hiiiiself to the task of 

organising his office, which had become 
notorious for delav and lack of proinjUness under his 
predecessor. Tnder his care the administration* soon 
began to display a new vigour and activity. While the 
Khwaja was thus honoured, his predecessor in office. 
Hasnak. accused of Karmatian heresy was put in chains, 
tried, and executed, .\ftcr the execution, Hasnak’s head 


was served up in a dish at a feast held by Hu’ Suhal to 
the complete horroi of the guests. Such w’as the un¬ 
certainty of life and tenure of office under the demoralis- 

j 

ed Cdiaznavides. 


But Masud w^as no roi jaiueanl. His contempora¬ 
ries feared him both oi^thc score of his physical prowess 

and his kingly dignity. He now turned 
to tlic affairs in India, 
which had been left in charge of 

Arivarak. 

/ • 

Secure in the possession of a vast territory, the am¬ 
bitious (rhaznavide commander c^f Hind had begun to 
iKihave as an autocrat and cared little for the fiats of 
his sovereign. Masud, though a slave to drink and dis- 
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sipation, knew ho’iv to assert his dignity when his own 
authority was flouted or disregarded. Ariyarak was 
induced to proceed to Ghazni where he was cast into 
prison and afterwards probably poisoned. Ahmad 
Niyaltgin was appointed to the command of the Indian 
province, though he had to leave his son at Ghazni as a 
hostage under a nominal pretext. The new viceroy was 
hardly less ambitious than his predecessor, and he too in 
Baihaki’s words, “turned away from the path of rectitude 
and took a crooked course.” 

Ahmad Niyaltgin, on coming to India, found it 
difficult to get on with his colleague. Qazi Shiraz, and as 

he did not consult the latter in the dis- 

Ataar Niyaltgin' of his duties, a quarrel soon 

broke out between the two. But when 
the matter was referred to Ghazni, the Qazi received a 
strong rebuff, and was ordered to leave military affairs 
alone. Thereupon Niyaltgin undertook an expedition 
to Benares, tempted by the prospect of plundering the 
wealth of this ancient and venerated city of the Hindus. 
Tht expedition was a great success. The Qazi, however, 
could not bear the success of his rival, and sent spies to 
inform the Sultan that Niyaltgin gave himself out as 
the son of Sultan Mahmud, and aimed at independence. 
In every possible way, the enemies of Niyaltgin poison¬ 
ed the Sultan’s mind and impressed upon him the neces¬ 
sity of immediate intervention. 

Official after official volunteered to go to Hindustan 
to restore order, but the choice at last fell upon Tilak, a 
Hindu of low birth, but of great ability and courage. 
As a mark of royal favour, he was granted a gold em¬ 
broidered robe, a jewelled neckj[ace of gold, a canopy 
and an umbrella; kettle drums were beaten, and ensigns 
with gilded tops were unfurled at his residence in accord¬ 
ance with Hindu fashion, to proclaim his elevation to 
high official dignity. The philosophical Baihaki writes: 
“Wise men do not wonder at such facts, because no body 
is bom great—men become such.” ' 

When Tilak reached Lahore his presence stiUck 
terror into the hearts of the followers of Ahmad 
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Niyaltgin, and the rebellious governor fled for life. He 
was, however, defeated in a sharp engagement and a price 
of 500,000 dirhams was set upon his head by Tilak when 
the rebel eluded the grasp of his pi^rsuers. The Jats 
who were well familiar with the deslert and the wilds 
caught hold of Ahmad and cut off his head. Masud was 
delighted at the news of victory, and encouraged by this 
succcess, he determined to fulfil his old vow of captur¬ 
ing the fort of Hansi.® Iii vain did the veteran Khwaja 
urge upon him the impolicy of such a step, but the 
obstinate Sultan replied: “The vow is upon my neck, 
ami accomplish it, I will, in my own person.” The 
ministers bowed their heads in profound submission, 
and the Khwaja was invested with plenary' authority at 
Ghazni. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in October, 1037, 
A.D., and after a long march reached the town of Hansi. 

The invaders laid siege to the fortress 
hitherto deemed impregnable by the 
Hindus. Though the garrison heroical¬ 
ly defended itself, the Muslims took the fortress by 
storm and seized an enormous booty. Having placed 
the fortress in charge of a reliable official, the Sultan 
marched towards Sonapat, a place not far from Delhi. 
The Muslims easily captured it as the chief offered no 
resistance, and the victorious Sultan returned to Ghazni. 

The expedition to India turned out a blunder. 
Taking advantage of the Sultan s absence, the Saljuq 
I'urks harried the territories of Ghazni and sacked a por¬ 
tion of the capital. Masud marched against the invaders, 
but at Dandankan near Mer\' he was overpowered by 
them on March, 24, 1040 A.D. This crushing defeat 
at the hands of thejSaljuqs compelled the Ghaznavides 
to withdraw towards India. 

The vanquished Sultan fled towards Hindustan in 
spite of the advice of the aged minister who vainly plead- 


® Hansi is a city with a ruined castle, eleven miles to the 
east of Hisar, 
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ed with hikn ' to remain kt Ghazni. Wheii the 

royal party freached Marigalah,® the 
in^u^'***'* Turkish and Hindu slaves mutinied 

and placed upon the throne the Sultan’s 
younger brother . Muhammad. Masud was cast into 
prison and put to death in 1041 A.D. 

Thus perished by the cruel hand of the assassin a 
king who, like his father, extended his patronage to men 
of letters, built mosques, and endowed schools and 
colleges in the various cities of his wide dominions. 
Thus does Baihaki observe in a characteristically fatalis¬ 
tic vein: “Man has no power to strive against fate.’’ 

After Masud s death, his son Maudud ascended the 
throne and defeated his uncle Muhammad in an engage¬ 
ment, thus avenging the death of his 
father. Maudud was succeeded by a 
scries of weak rulers whose uneventful 
careers deserve little mention. The Saljuq pressure coii- 
tinued, and the (ihaznavide empire lost much of its terri¬ 
tory. The SaljiKjs eventually inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Ghaznavides. and the last independent ruler of 
Ghazni, Arslan, fled to Hindustan where he died in a 
state of misery in the year 1117 A.D. The Saljuqs thus 
established their influence at Ghazni, and dominated the 
titular Ghaznavide ruler Bahrain, who owed his crown 


to them. Bahram’s reign ^vould have ended gloriously, 
had it not been for the c]uarrels that arose between him 
and the Maliks of Ghor, a small mountain principality 
between Ghazni and Herat. These warlike Afghans 
had fought under the banner of Mahmud, but when the 
sceptre of Ghazni passed into feeble hands, they treated 
it with scant respect. Matters came to a crisis, when a 
Suri prince was put to death by I\^hram’s order. The 
brother of the deceased led an attack against Ghazni, 
but he was defeated and killed. Alauddin Husain, an¬ 
other brother, swore to wreak vengeance upon the house 
of Ghazni. He marched upon Crhazni at the head of a 


. »A pass situated between Rawalpindi and Attock, a few 

miles east of Hasan Abdal. 
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large army and won a splendid victory in 1150 A.D* 
Bahram escaped to India* but after some time he return¬ 
ed to (yhazni again and recovered his lost power. 

Bahram died in 1152 A.D. and was followed by his 
son Khusrau Shah who was cjuite unfit to deal with the 
new situation. The Ghuzz 'rurkomans advanced upon 
Ghazni, whereupon Khusrau Shah escaped to India. 
The implacable Alauddin destroyed the finest buildings 
of the city and massacred the whole population. 
Khasrau Shah died in exile at Lahore in 1160 A.D. 

The condition of the empire grew worse and under 
Khusrau Maflik, the new pleasure-lovdng ruler of Ghazni, 
the administration fell into a state of utter chaos. The 
power of Ghazni rapidly declined, and the house of 
Ghor rose into prominence. Alauddin’s nephew Ghiyas- 
ud-din brought Ghazni under his control aoout the year 
1173, and entrusted it with its dependencies including 
Kabul to the charge of his brother, Muiz-ud-din bin 
Sam. better knoun in history as Muhammad Ghori. 
Muiz-ud-din. who had an inborn aptitude for war and 
adventure, led repeated attacks against Hindustan, and 
compelled Khusrau Malik to make peace and surrender 
his son as security for the fulfilment of treaty obligations. 
Later, even Khusrau \vas taken prisoner by stratagems 
and false promises and put to death in 1201 A.D. A 
similar catastrophe befell his son Bahram Shah, and the 
line of Subaktagin came to an inglorious end. The 
sovereignty of (»hazni now’^ passed into the hands of the 
Ghori chiefs. 

Thus after nearly two centuries, the empire of 
Ghazni disappeared from history. An empire, which 

rested purely upon a military basis, 
pire!** could not last long without capable and 

warlike rulers. Mahmud had establish¬ 
ed no institutions 'tvhich could hold his wide dominions 
together. The unwieldy empire had no principle of 
cohesion or unity and speedily broke up after his death. 
The untold wealth obtained from Hindustan fostered 
luxury among his weak successors and rendered them 
unfit for the strenuous duties of war. Once the rotten 
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character of the political system became known, disorders 
began on all sides. The profligate Ghaznavides were no 
match for their enemies who continued to seize large 
slices of Ghazni territory. As disorder increased in the 
Afghan regions, India also began to seethe with discon¬ 
tent. The multifarious troubles of the rulers of Ghazni 
made it difficult for them to deal properly with the 
Indian problem. But the chiefs of Ghor were men of 
a different stamp. They were better fitted to lead and 
command the unruly Turks, and knew how to employ 
their valour and zeal for purposes of self-aggrandizement, 
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CHAPTER V 


FOUNDATION OF THE KINGDOM OF DELHI 

Muhammad Ghori s attempt to seize the Muslim 
provinces of Hindustan was a remarkable success. His 

expedition to Uccha against the Bhatti 
indtan'’Sp«^. Rajputs succeeded on account of treach- 

eiy. He took Multan from the Karma- 
tfian heretics in 1174 A.D. Bhima Deva, the Raja of 
Nehrwala, however, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
invaders who then captured Peshawar, and subdued the 
whole of Sindh down to the sea-coast. Having failed 
to capture the fortress of Lahore, Muhammad concluded 
a peace with Khusrau Malik, and returned to Ghazni. 
After his departure, Khusrau Malik laid siege to the 
fortress of Sialkot, assisted bv the Khokhar tribes, but 
failed to capture it. When the news reached the 
Sultan, he again undertook an expedition against 
Lahore, and by a straiegem he captured Khusrau Malik 
in 1186 A.D., and put an end to the rule of the dynasty 
of Subaktagin. Lahore passed into the hands of the 
victorious chieftain. 

Muhammad was still far from being master of 
Hindustan. In the interior lay Rajput kingdoms, 
wealthy and powerful, which were always ready to give 
battle to the foreigner who dared invade their territory. 
The hillmen of Ghazni and Ghor had never encounter¬ 
ed such dauntless fighters as the Rajputs. But the 
feudal organisation of the Rajput society was the prin¬ 
cipal cause of its weakness. The riv^alries and feuds of 
the clans hampered unity of action and the invidious 
caste distinctions prevented the inferior classes among 
the Rajputs from being amalgamated with the proud 
noblesse. Only the well-born could hold fiefs* and this 
exclusive spirit tended to make the aristocracy hereditary 
and selfish. It was impossible for these Rajput govern¬ 
ments, based ^ as they were upon a system-of feuds, to 
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last long, and, no wonder, if the first shock of the Muslim 
invasion shook Rajput India to its foundations. 

Having organised his forces, Muhammad marched 
towards the frontier town of Sarhind which had a great 
strategic importance in the middle ages and captured it. 
The most powerful Rajput clans which exercised author¬ 
ity in Northern India were, (1) the Gaharwars, afterwards 
known as the Rathors of Kanaiij, (2) the Chauhans of 
Delhi and Ajmer. (3) the Palas and Senas of Bihar and 
Bengal, (4) the Baghelas of Gujarat, and (5) the Chan-' 
delas of Bundelkhand. I'he most powerful of these 
were the rulers of Delhi and Kanauj, whose rivalry made 
it impossible for thejii to stem the tide of foreign inva¬ 
sion. 

Prithviraja, who ha<l succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Delhi and Ajmer, and had established a great reputation 
. for chivalry and heroic exploits, march- 

Pni iviiaja. against the Ghori chief, and encoun¬ 

tered the Muslim host at Tarain.* a village fourteen 
miles from I hanesar, in 1191 A.D. Jaychandra, the 
Rathor Raja of Kanauj, was the only prince who kept 
aloof from this war. for Prithviraja had insulted him 
by carrying off his daughter by force. The Sultan 
followed the time-honoured tactics of the right, left and 
centre, and himself occupied a position in the middle 
of his army. The Rajputs charged both wings of the 
Muslim army with tremendous vigour and scattered it 
in all directions, w4iile Govind Rai. the Raja’s brother, 
inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan, who was luckily 
carried off the field of battle by a faithful Khilji warrior. 
This disaster caused a panic among the Muslims who im¬ 
mediately dispersed in all directions. Never before had 
they experienced such a terrible rout at the hands of the 
Hindus. When the Sultan reached Ghor, he publicly 
disgraced those officers, who had fled from the field of 
battle. 

With a large army, well-organised and accoutred, 

1 In most histories it is written as Narain, which is in¬ 
correct. Lane-Poole too incorrectly writes Narain. (Me^iaval 
India, p. 51.) . ^ ^ 
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the Sultan marched from Ghazni towards Hindustan m 

1192 A.D. to wreak vengeance upon the 
Hindu princes. The forces of the 
Sultan again encamped near Tarain. 
Alarmed lor the safety oi his kingdom, Prithviraja called 
upon his fellow Rajput princes to rally round his banner 
to fight the "Furks. His appeal met with an enthusiastic 
response, and as many as 150 Rajput princes joined the 
colours of the Ghauhan -warrior. 

From morning till sunset the battle raged fiercely. 
While the enemy was tired, the Sultan, at the head of 
12,000 horse, made a desperate charge and “carried death 
and destruction throughout the Hindu camp.” The 
Rajput \’alour proved of no avail against these mounted 
archers, and a fearlul slaughter ensued on all sides. The 
result ot the battle was a foregone conclusion. The 
Hindus in spite of their numbers were defeated by the 
Muslims, rhe Muslim historians write that Prithvi¬ 
raja fled from the field, but he was captured near 
Sirsuti^ and finally despatched to hell.’ 

The defeat ol Prithviraja was an irre parab le jjlpw 
to Rajput power. The demoralisation caused by this 
clef eat was great, and the Muslims easily captured Sirsuti, 
Samana, Kuhram and Hansi. The Sultan proceeded 
towards Ajmer, which was given up to plunder and some 
thousands of the inhabitants were put to the sword. 
The city was made over to a natural son of Prithviraja 
on promise of punctual payment of tribute. Having 
left his faithful lieutenant Qutb-ud-din Aibek in charge 
ol his Indian possessions, the Sultan returned to Ghazni. 
Qutb-ud-din, in a short time, con<|uercd Mirat (Meerut), 
Kol'* and Delhi, the last of which he made the seat of 
his government. • 

Beyond Delhi, in the heart ot the Doab. lay the 
principality ol the Rathor clan with its capital at Kanaiij 

2 It was » dty on the banks ol the ancient S<iraswaii. In 
Akbar's time Sirsuti was one of the mahals oi Sarkar Sambhal. 

^ Kol is a place near Aligarh. It was an old fortress which 
s»till exists. 
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renowned all over India as a nursery of warriors and 
Conquest of Statesmen. Its ruler Jayachandra, 
J^anauj. famous alike in legend and history, was 

reputed as one of the most powerful princes of his 
time. Jayachandra had, perhaps, hoped that, after the 
defeat of Prithviraja, he would become the paramount 
sovereign of all Hindustan, but his hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. In 1194 A.D. Sultan Muhammad 
marched from Ghazni against the Raja of Kanauj. 
No confederacy seems to have been organised by the 
latter to withstand the Muslim attack; .probably the 
defeat of Prithviraja had cooled the enthusiasm and 
crushed the spirit of the Rajputs who might have other¬ 
wise rallied round his banner. The Muslims inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Rajput army encamped in 
the plain between Chandwar and Etawah. Jayachandra 
received a mortal wound from an arrow and fell down 
on the earth. The Rathors, after this discomfiture, 
migrated to Rajputana, where they founded the prin¬ 
cipality of Jodhpur. The victorious Sultan now march¬ 
ed against Benares where he destroyed temples and order¬ 
ed mosques to be built in their places. He then return¬ 
ed to the fort of Kol, and laden with the spoils of war 
leturned to Ghazni. 


Qutb-ud-din’s career in Hindustan was one of un¬ 
broken triumph. He marched against Ajmer, and res- 


Othei' C o n- 
qiiests. 


tored its lawful ruler, a vassal of Ghazni, 
but appointed a* Muslim governor to 
exercise control over him. From 


Ajmer, Aibek marched his forces against Bhima Deva, 
the Raja of Nehrwala, whom he defeated. Gwalior, 
Biyana, and other places were compelled to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Ghazni. 

Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji, an intrepid, 
bold, and sagacious general, accomplished the conquest 
, of Bihar with astonishing ease. He led 

Bihar” **" ‘^ "* ‘ ® an organised attack against the province 

probably in 1197 A.D., at the head of a 
small detachment of 200 horsemen, and quickly captur¬ 
ed the principal fortresses. The Buddhist monasteries 
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or vtharas were demolished, and a large number of books 
were seized, and scattered by the invaders. It was the 
idolatry of latter-day Buddhism which stimulated the 
zeal of the Muslims, and the debris of Buddhist viharas 
and stupas that exist to this day, bear testimony to their 
iconoclastic zeal. The Muslim raid on Bihar gave a 
death-blow to Buddhism; but it appears from an in¬ 
scription of Vidyadhara dated Samvat 1276 (1219 A.D.) 
that it did not wholly disappear from northern India. 

The conquest of Bihar was followed by that of 
Bengal. Th^ Muslim chronicler, relying upon the 

account furnished by a certain soldier 
Farghana in the service of Muham¬ 
mad bin Bakhtiyar, writes that the 
intrepid general marched to the city of Nudiah at the 
head of a small party of 18 horsemen and that the aged 
Rai on hearing of his approach fled from a back-door of 
his palace and sought shelter at Vikrampur near Sonar- 
gaon which was a place resorted to by all discontented 
men at Gaur.'* This is an exaggerated account of what 
actually happened. Muhammad destroyed the city of 
Nudiah and made Lakhnauti or Gaur his capital. The 
khutha was read and coins were struck in the name of 
Sultan Muiz-ud-din. A large portion of the enormous 
booty seized by Muhammad was sent to Qutb-ud-din. 

In ] 202 A.D. Qutb-ud-din marched against 

Parmardi,' the Chandela prince of Bundelkhand. The 

latter found it impossible to resist effect- 
Kaiimjar" ^ ively the Muslims, and the fort of 

Kalanjar fell into the hands of the 
victors. The forts of Kalpi and Badaon were subdued 
next, and in this way all the important places in north¬ 
ern India were brought under the sway of Ghazni by 
Qutb-ud-din. 

The kings of Ghazni were not satisfied with their 


*The account of the Tabqat-i-Nasiri accepted in toto by 
Dr. Vincent Smith is undoubtedly exs^erated. The old view 
has been modified in the new and revi^ edition of his Early 
History of India. 
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Indian possessions. They fondly looked towards the 
., lands of the Oxus, which the kings of 

■The tide lums. , . . j r i_ j 

Ghazni, ever since the days or Mahmud, 
had tried in vain to annex. Muhammad followed the 
same practice and invaded Khwarizm at the head of a large 
army in the year 1204 A.D., but the troops of Ghori were 
pressed so hard by the Shah of Khwarizm and his allies 
that they were completely routed, and the Sultan, with 
difficulty, escaped with his life. As soon as the news of 
this disaster was circulated abroad, the forces of confu¬ 
sion began to work. A Ghazni officer hastily went to 
India and declared himself governor of Multan by pro¬ 
ducing a forged royal order, and he was accepted by the 
army. Ghazni shut its gates against the unlucky Sultan, 
and the turbulent Khokhars stirred up strife and 
harried the districts of the Punjab. The Sultan was, 
however, not unnerved by this gloomy prospect. He 
quickly recovered Multan and Ghazni, and then march¬ 
ed towards Hindustan to chastise the Khokhars. who 
suffered a crushing defeat near a ford of the Jhelam. 
Having obtained this victory, the Sultan returned to 
Lahore. 

The Khokhar snake was scotched but not killed. 
Having failed in open engagement, the Khokhars had 
recourse to treachery. Some of their chiefs w’^ho burnt 
with rage to avenge the deaths of their kinsmen formed 
a conspiracy to take the life of the Sultan. On his way 
from Lahore to Ghazni the Sultan halted at Dhamvak in 
the Jhelam district where he was stabbed to death by a 
fanatic in March, 1206 A.D. 

Not so fanatical as Mahmud. Muhammad was 
certainly more political than his predecessor. ^ He clearly 

perceived the rotten political condition 
MuhVmmal^*' India, and made up his mind to found 

a permanent dominion. Mahmud's love 
of wealth had blinded him to the gains of far-reaching 
importance, which the Indian conejuest was bound to 
bring to the conqueror. Muhammad Ghori, from the 
Outset, took a different course: he tried to consolidate 
bis con<|uests, and in this work he had the valued assist- 
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ance and co-operation of his able lieutenant, Qutb-ud- 
din, who afterwards founded a dynasty of the kings of 
Delhi. 

Mahmud never aimed at permanent conquest: he 
had come sweeping like a whirlwind and had returned 
to his native land after the acquisition of vast booty. 
Wealth and the extirpation of idolatry were the objects 
of his raids; but Muhammad was a real conqueror. He 
conquered the country and aimed at permanent settle¬ 
ment: A complete coiKjuest of India was impossible as 
long as warrior-blood throbbed within the veins of the 
Rajput race. But for the first time the Muslims had 
brought extcnsixe territory under their direct snay. 
Qutb-ud-din was appointed viceroy of Hindustan and 
charged with the tluty of extending further the dominion 
qf Islam—a fact which clearly shows the object which 
Muhammad had in mind. It is true, he turned his eyes 
westwards for territorial expansion. l)ut it would be 
wrong to blame Muhammad for following a traditional 
policy. His work in India was more solid. The 
Muslim power, which he founded in India, increased as 
time passed, and from humble beginnings the kingdom 
of Delhi g^radually developed into one of the greatest 
empires of the east. It was no mean contribution to the 
greatness of Islam. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SLAVE DYNASTY^ 

(1206-90 A.D.) 

Muhaniinad died without a male heir. Minhaj-us- 
Siraj writes that on one occasion when a favourite court¬ 
ier spoke to the Sultan about the default 
Qiitiib tKi-tiin’f. of male heirs, he replied with absolute 
^ ^ indiflFerence: “Other monarchs may 

have one son, or two sons: I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, my Turki Slaves, who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will 
take care to preserve my name in the khutha throughout 
those territories.” After the death of his master, Qutb- 
ud-din Aibek naturally came to the forefront. He 
became the ruler of Hindustan and founded a dynasty of. 
kings, which is called after his name. Originally Aibek 
was a slave. He was purchased by the Qazi of Nishapur. 
through whose favour he acquired a reputation for 
courage and manly bearing. After the Qazi’s death he 
passed into the hands of Sultan Muiz-ud^in. Though 
ugly in external appearance, Aibek was endowed with 
“laudable qualities and admirable impressions,” and by 
sheer dint of merit he rose gradually to the position of 
Amir Akhur (master of the stables). During the 
Sultan’s expeditions to Hindustan, Aibek loyally served 
him, and as a reward for his services, he was left in charge 
of the Indian possessions. As viceroy of Hindustan, he 
secured and extended the conquests made by his master. 
He strengthened himself by matrimonial connections; he 
married the daughter of Taj-ud-din Eldoz, and gave his 
sister in marriage to Qubaicha and his daughter to 
Iltutmish, one of his own slaves. 

1 This dynasty has been miscalled the Slave dynasty. The 
slaves who occupied the throne had been originally slaves but 
they were manumitted by their masters and raised to the rank 
of freemen. 
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Aibek captured Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Rantham- 
bhor and Kol, and c<uiquered the country as far as 

Benares. In 1197 A.D. Qutb-ud-din 
*** forces against Nehrwala. The 

chief was defeated in a hotly contested 
engagement, and the whole country was ravaged by the 
Muslims. For six years, t.e., from 1196 to 1202 A.D. 
there was cessation of warfare in India, but in 1202 A.D. 
Aibek marched against the fort of Kalanjar, captured it 
and seized enormous booty. Mahoba was occupied 
next. Bengal and Bihar had already been subjugated 
by Muhammid Khilji, son of Bakhtiyar, who had ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of Qutb-ud-din. All Hin¬ 
dustan, from Delhi to Kalanjar and Gujarat, and from 
Lakhnauti to Lahore, was brought under the sway of 
the Muslims, though the distant lands comprised in the 
empire of Delhi were not thoroughly subdued. 

Qutb-ud-din was a high-spirited and open-handed 
monarch. He administered the country well, dispensed 

even-handed justice to the people, and 
ruier*”*^ "** ***" cxerted himself to promote the peace 

and prosperity of the realm. The roads 
were freed from robbers and the Hindus were treated 
with kindness, though the Sultan, like ‘a mighty fighter 
in the way of God,' captured thousands as slaves during 
his wars. His generosity is praised by all writers who 
style him as lakhbakhsha or giver of lakhs. 

Aibek was a powerful and capable ruler who always 
maintained high character. Brave and energetic, saga¬ 
cious and just, according to Muslim ideas. Aibek was 
devoted to the faith, and as the founder of a large king¬ 
dom on foreign soil among races whose martial prowess 
was well known, he tanks among the great pioneers of 
Muslim conquest in India. He gave proof of his reli¬ 
gious zeal by building two mosques, one at Delhi and 
the other at Ajmer. He died in 1210 A.D. from a fall 
from his horse, while he was playing chaugan,* leaving 
a large kingdom to his successor. 

i ' ■ ■ . 0 

^ Chaugan was something like modem ^o. In die early 
middle ages it was a favourite game in Ferna add India. 

F. 6 
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Aram succeeded his father, but after a brief reign 
of one year, Iltutmish, who was then governor of Badaon, 

defeated and dethroned him. At the 
Aibek's*death Aram's death Hindustan was 

parcelled out into four principalities— 
Sindh was held by Qubaicha; Delhi and its contiguous 
country were in the possession of Iltutmish; Lakhnauti 
was held by the Khilji Maliks; Lahore was held alternate¬ 
ly by Qubaicha and Eldoz who was then supreme at 
Ciha/ni. 

Iltutmish who ascended the throne in 1210 A.D. is 
the greatest of the slave kings. He was the slave of a 

slave,’ who rose to eminence by sheer 
siJn“t^*the*th*?iS of merit, and it was solely by virtue 

of his fitness that he superseded the 
hereditary claimants to the throne. But he did not find 
the throne of Delhi a bed of roses. He had to face a 
critical situation, as rivals like Eldoz and Qubaicha as¬ 
pired to universal dominion while some of the Muizzi 
and Qutbi amirs watched with sullen resentment the 
usurpation by a slave of the throne which lawfully be¬ 
longed to the line of Aibek. Besides, there were numer¬ 
ous Hindu princes and chieftains whose recognition of 
the sovereignty of the Muslims was only nominal. But 
Iltutmish was not the man to fail or falter in the face of 
difficulties, and in grim earnestness he set himself to the 
task of dealing with the situation in a bold and decisive 
manner. 

Having overpowered all the refractory amirs, he 
brought the whole of the principality of Delhi under 

his control. But his safety depended 
upon the suppression of his rivals, and 
he at once turned-his attention towards 
them. Eldoz, who had been purchased by Sultan 
Muhammad when he was young in years, won the con- 


'Uliutmisfa was pun based by a certain merchant Jaraal-ud- 
din who biought him to Gha/ni. From there he was taken 
•to Delhi and was sold to Qutb-ud-din along svith another slave 
named Bak. 
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fidence of the Sultan by his ability and courage, and after 
the death of his master became the ruler of Ghazni. 
But he was expelled by Qutb-ud-din who made himself 
master of the country. 1 ne people of Ghazni, however, 
soon got disgusted with the drunken orgies of Qutb-ud- 
din, and invited Eldoz to assume charge of the kingdom. 
Eldoz was a spirited soldier; he ultimately defeated 
Qubaicha, governor of Sindh, and established himself 
in the Punjab. Iltutmish, who could not afford to sec 
a formidable ri\al established so near the northern 
frontier, marched against him and inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon him in 1215 A.D. in the vicinity ol Tarain. 
Eldoz was taken prisoner and put to death. The defeat 
of Eldoz was followed by an attack upon Qubaicha, who, 
after an unsuccessful engagement, tendered his submis¬ 
sion in 1217 A.D. But it was not till 1227 A D. that he 


was finally subdued. 

This danger was nothing in comparison with the 
stoim which burst upon India in 1221 A.D. The 

Mongols under Chingiz Khan came 
ChTngiz”JSan." dowii from thcir mountain steppes in 

Central Asia and ravaged the countries 
that came in their way. The Mongol was a ferocious 
and blood-thirsty savage, and in fact the word Mongol 
itself is derived from the word Mong, meaning brave, 
daring, bold.^ 

Chingiz, who was a typical Mongol warrior, was 
born in 1155 A.D. at Dilum Boldak near the river 


Oman. His original name was Temujin, His father 
died when he was only 15 years of age. As a result of 
this calamity, the young lad had to struggle for years 
against adversity, and it was only in 1205 A.D. that he 
was proclaimed Khan. With lightning speed he over¬ 
ran China, plundered and devastated the Muslim 


^The forjijs Moghal, Mughal and Mongol are used for one 
and the same word. When the Afongols separated themselves 
horn their ancestral regions and came to close quarters with 
the Muslim inhabitants of the western states of Central Asia, 
their neighbours mispronounced the name of their original 
nation and called them Moghul or Mughal. 
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countries of Western Asia. Balkh, Bokhara, Samar- 
qand, and many other famous and beautiful cities were 
ruined by his predatory raids. When Chinnz attacked 
Jalal-ud-din, the last Shah of Khwarizm, he fled towards 
Hindustan whither he was pursued by the invaders. He 
encamped on the Indus and prepared to give battle to 
the Mongols. He sent an envoy to Iltutmish requesting 
him to grant a place for residence in Delhi for some 
time, but the latter excused himself on the ground that 
the climate of Delhi would not suit him, and had the 
envoy murdered. Jalal-ud-din was eventyally defeated 
by the Mongols, and with difficulty succeeded in effect¬ 
ing his escape with only a handful of followers. Having 
allied himself with the Khokhars, he fell upon Nasir-ud- 
din Qubaicha, whom he drove into the fortress of 
Multan. After a short time, however, he went to Persia, 
where he learnt that the army in Iraq was ready to help 
him, but he was murdered by a fanatic whose brother 
he had previously slain. The Mongols found the heat 
of India intolerable and went back to the lands to the 
west of the Indus, which had a great attraction for them. 
I'hus was India saved from a great calamity, and 
Iltutmish now felt himself strong enough to crush his 
native enemies. 

The Khilji Maliks had withdrawn their allegiance 
after the death of Qutb-ud-din. Some of them, like All 
^ Mardan and Ghiyas-ud-din Khilii, had 

also struck their own coins and caused 
their names to be read in the khutba as independent 
rulers. In 1225 A.D. Iltumish sent an army against 
Ghiyas who concluded a treaty and paid a large tribute. 
The khutba was read and coins were struck in his name. 
When the' Sultan's forces withdraw, Ghiyas expelled 
the governor of Bihar and seized the province. Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmud Shah, who held the fief of Oudh, march¬ 
ed against him. Ghiyas was defeated and slain and 
the Khilji amirs were made captive. The whole of 
.Lakhnauti passed into the hands of the prince. Ran- 
thambhor fell in 1226 A.D., and Mandor in the Sewalik 
bills followed suit a year later. 
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Qubaicha, another slave of Sultan Muiz-ud-din, was 
a man of intellect and! sound judgment, and through 

his master's favour had acquired con- 
QirtSkha*.*** siderable influence. He was appointed 

governor of Uccha where he managed 
the affairs so well that in a short time he made himself 
master of the whole country of Sindh which now ex¬ 
tended as far as Sarhind, Kuhram, and Sirsuti. His 
success aroused the jealousy of his rival chief at Ghazni, 
and Lahore soon became a bone of contention between 
him and Eldoz. When the Khalj and Khwarizm forces 
were defeated by Qubaicha, they found protection with 
Iltutmish who espoused their cause He started from 
Delhi by way of Sarhind towards Uccha at the head of 
a large army. Hearing of the approach of the Sultan, 
Qubaicha entrenched himself in the fortress of Bhakkar. 
The royal army invested the fortress of Uccha and cap¬ 
tured it after a protracted siege of two months and 
twenty-seven days in 1227 A.D. The capitulation of 
Uccha so disheartened (Qubaicha that he embarked in a 
boat in order to save his life, but he was drowned in 
the Indus. 

In 1228 A.D. Iltutmish received a patent of investi¬ 
ture from the Khalifa of Baghdad, the highest pontiff 

of Islam, a recognition which enormous- 
thr^SiaiSr increased the prestige of the Indo- 

Muhammadan power in India. It 
legitimised the Sultan’s authority and silenced those who 
challenged his claim to the throne on the score of his 
birth, and gave to his authority the sanction of a name 
honoured and cherished by the entire Muslim world. 
The name of the Khalifa was inscribed on the coins 
issued from the royal mints, and the Sultan was describ¬ 
ed as "Aid of the Commander of the Faithful Nasjir 
Amir-ul-M'umnin." The currency was remodelled, 
and Iltutmish was the first to introduce a purely Atal^ 
coinage; and the silver tanka weighing 175 grains became 
the standard coin. 

When Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah died in Bengal, 
the Khilji Maliks at Lakhnauti broke Into rebeflioit. 
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The Sultan marched against the rebels at the head 

of a large army and defeated them. 
The conquest of xhc government of Lakhnauti was 
Uor.*^ conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jani, 

and order was restored in the pro¬ 
vince. In 1231 A.D. the Sultan undertook an 


expedition to Gwalior which had thrown off the 
yoke of Delhi during the brief reign of Aram Shah. 
Mangla Deva, the ruler of the place, offered a desperate 
resistance, and it was after a prolonged fight, which 
continued off and on for eleven months, that the fortress 
was captured in 1232 A.D. Mangla Deva effected 
his escape but a large number of his followers were 
captured and slain. 

A year later, the Sultan marched against Malwa 
and captured the fort of Bhilsa, from which place he pro¬ 
ceeded to Ujjain which easily fell into 
liands. The temple of Mahakaji, 
one of the most venerated shrines in 


that city, was demolished, and the idols were carried off 
to Delhi. The Sultan had to abandon the projected 
expedition against Banian on account of his ill-health, 
which ultimately grew worse, and he expired in his 
palace in 1235 A.D. 

Iltutmish is undoubtedly the real founder of the 
Slave dynasty. It was he who consolidated the conquests 

that had been made by his master 
^mmatc o£ iitut- Qutb-ud-din. He brought under his 

sway the whole of Hindustan except a 
few outlying provinces and displayed extraordinary 
vigour and intrepidity in dealing with his foes. Though 
he was always busy in military campaigns, he extended 
his patronage to the pious and the learned. He was 
deeply religious, and his observance of the faith led the 
Mulahidas to form a conspiracy to take his life, but 
luckily it proved abortive. The Sultan was a great 
builder, and the Qutb Minar, famous for its massive 
grandeur and beauty of design, still stands as a worthy 
memorial of his greatness. As long as he liv^, he be¬ 
haved like a great monarch, and the contempoimy chro- 
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nicler Minhaj-us-Siraj extols his virtues in these words: 
“never was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, of such 
kindness and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines and doctors of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in swaddling bands of 
dominion.” 

lltutmish, who was well aware of the incapacity of 
his sons, had nominated his daughter Reziya as his heir. 

But the nobles, who had a prejudice 
against the succession of a female, plac- 
ed upon the throne prince Rukn-ud-din, 
a son of lltutmish, a notorious debauchee, addicted to 
the most degrading sensual enjoyments. While the 
)'Oung prince was immersed in pleasures, the affairs of 
the state were managed by his mother Shah Turkan, an 
ambitious lady, who had an inordinate love of power. 
But when mother and son brought about the cruel 
murder of Qutb-ud-din, another prince of the blood 
royal, the maliks and amirs assumed an attitude of hosti¬ 
lity towards them. The governors of Oudh, Badaon, 
Hansi, Multan, and I.ahore became openly hostile, while 
the crisis was precipitated by an attempt of the Queen- 
Mothe/ to take the life of Sultan Reziya, the eldest 
daughter and heiress-designate of lltutmish. The con¬ 
spiracy was nipped in the bud, and Shah Turkan was 
taken prisoner by the infuriated mob. Rukn-ud-din 
was also seized, and thrown into prison where he died 
in 1236 A.D. The nobles now rallied round Reziya 
and saluted her as their sovereign. 

When Reziya was formally nominated as heir- 
apparent by her father, the ministers of the Sultan felt 

scandalised at the elevation of a woman 
Sultan Reriya’s jq r6yal dignity, and urged upon him 
ihi?ne!" the impolicy of such a measure, but he 

replied, “My sons are engrossed in the 
pleasures of youth, and none of them possesses the ca|)a- 
city to manage the affairs of the country: After my 
death it will be seen that not one of them will be found 
to be more worthy of the heir-apparentship than my 
daughter." The a<lvocates of male succession were thus 
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silenced, and Reziya was acknowledged heir to the 
throne. 

Muhammad Junaidi, Wazir of the kingdom, did 
not acknowledge her right to the throne, and the 

provincial givernors too offered oppo* 
how!^ her sitfoii. It was a critical situation for 

Reziya, but Nasarat-ud-din Tayarsi, the 
feudatory of Oudh, who owed his position to her, came 
to her rescue. By her courage and diplomacy, the 
queen soon put down the rebellious maliks, and restored 
order throughout the kingdom. In the words of the 
chronicler, “from I^akhnauti to Debal and Damrilah all 
the maliks and amirs tendered obedience and submis¬ 
sion.” 


Reziya was a talented woman. The contemporary 
chronicler describes her as a “great sovereign and saga¬ 
cious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
Her policy causes learned, a disposer of justice, the cheri- 
discontent. sher of her subjects and of warlike talent, 

and was endowed with all the admirable 
attributes and qualifications necessary for a king; but as 
she did not attain the destiny in her creation, of being 
computed among men, of what advantage were all these 
excellent qualifications to her?” She tried her best to 
play the king. She cast off female garments, abandoned 
the seclusion of the zenana, donned the head-dress of a 
man, and transacted business in open durbar. She took 
an active part in campaigns against the Hindus and 
tire rebellious Muslim chiefs, and herself led an expedi¬ 
tion against the governor of Lahore, who was compelled 
to acknowledge her authority. But her sex proved her 
worst disc|ualification. As Elph instone remarks, her 
talents and virtues were insufficient to protect her 
from a single weakness. It was shown in extra¬ 
ordinary marks of favour to her master of the horse, 
who, to make her partiality more degrading, was an 
Abyssinian slave, Jamal-ud-din Yaqut. The free-born 
Kihans whom the corps of the Turkish mamlnks 
knotvn as “the forty” had superseded in power, 
rwented the preference which the Queen shpW4Sd to 
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the Abyssinian. The feeling against her was further 
accentuated by her public appearance which shocked 
the orthodox Muslims. 

The first to raise the standard of revolt was Altunia, 


the rebellious governor of Sarhind- Reziya forthwith 


Altunia's revolt. 


Started from the capital to put down the 
revolt. When she reached Tabarhin- 


dah, the Turkish amirs slew her favourite Yaqut and 
imprisoned her in the fort. But the artful queen proved 
too clever for her captors. She cast her spell on Altunia 
who contracted a marriage with her, and marched to¬ 
wards Delhi to recover the kingdom. Muiz-ud-din 
Bahrain Shah, brother of Reziya, who had been pro¬ 
claimed king by the amirs, led an army against the queen 
and her consort, and defeated them. The partisans of 


Altunia deserted him, and together with his spouse he 
fell into the hands of the Hindus who put them to 
death in 1240 A.D Reziya’s reign lasted foi three and 
a half years. 


Bahram Shah, brother of Reziya, who succeeded her, 
W'as a prince “fearless, full of courage and sanguinary.” 

His reign was full of murder, treachery, 
The effusion and intrigue; and disaffection became 

R^71VR*S ^ 

death widespread when he adopted drastic 

measures to put down conspiracies. 
The Mongols made their appearance in Hindustan in 
1241 A.D. and captured Lahore. Shortly aftenvards 
the Sultan was assassinated, and was succeeded by 
Alauddin Masud Shah, a grandson of Iltutmish. In 
1245 A.D., the Mongols appeared again in India, but 
they were repelled with heavy Ipsses. During the 
latter part of his reign, the Sultan began to behave 
like a tyrant and* became inordinately fond of 
pleasure. Disaffection grew apace, and the amirs 
and maliks invited Nasir-ud'-din, another son of 
Iltutmish, to take charge of the kingdom. Mastid 
was thrown into prison in May, 1246 A.D. where he 
died shortly afterwards. 

The throne of Delhi now fell to the lot of Nasir-ud- 


din Mahmud Shah, younger son of Iltutmish, in 
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1246 A.D. He was a pious, God-fearing and kind- 

hearted ruler who patronised the ■ 
learned and sympathised with the poor 
and the distressed. He led the retired 
and obscure life of a darvesh, denied to himself the 
pleasures of royalty, and earned his living by copying 
verses from the Quran. By character and temperament 
he was unfitted to rule the kingdom of Delhi at a time, 
when internal factions and Hindu revolts conspired to 
^veaken the monarchy, and the Mongols hammered upon 
the gates of India. But fortunately the Jultan had an 
able minister in Balban who guided the domestic as 
well as the foreign policy of the state throughout his 
master’s reign. 

Balban was a Turk of the tribe of Ilbari, and his 
father w^as a Khan of 10,000 families. He was, in his 


Balban's 
career. 

Basra. 


youth, captured by the Mongols who 
coin^eycd him to Baghdad, where he was 
purchased by Khwaja Jamal-ud-din of 
The latter took him to Delhi where he was 


purchased by Iltutmish. Balban was appointed 
Khasahhardar (personal attendant) to the Sultan, and 
was enrolled in the famous corps of forty slaves. Under 
Reziya he was promoted to the rank of Amir-i-Shikar 
(Lord of the Hunt). Bahram entrusted to him the fief 
of Rewari, to which 'was afterwards added the district of 


Hansi. 


When the Mongols, under their leader Mangu, 
invaded Sindh and laid siege to the fortress of 
Uccha in 1245 A.D. Balban organised a large 
army to repel their attack. It was his military vigour 
and intrepidity which inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Mongols, and won such brillfent success for the 
arms of Islam. When Nasir-ud-din ascended the throne 
in 1246 A.D., he was appointed principal minister of 
the state. 


Balban crossed the Ravi in 1246, ravaged the Jud 
and Jhelum hills, and suppressed the Khokhars, and 
other contumacious tribes. He undertook several expedi¬ 
tions to the Doab to chastise the refractory Hindu Rajas. 
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The Rana of Malaki, the country between Kalanjar and 
Kara, was subdued, and Mewat and Ranthambhor were 
ravaged. The rebellious Muslim governors were sup¬ 
pressed, and Gwalior, Chanderi, Malwia and Narwar 
were subdued. 

Six months later, when the Sultan marched towards 
Uccha and Multan, Imad-ud-din Rihan, who was 
jealous of Balban’s influence, excited the maliks and 
poisoned the cars of the Sultan against him. The great 
minister was consequently banished from the court in 
1253, and Imad-ud-din was installed as Vakil-i-d‘ar^ at 
the capital. 

Imad-ud-din was a renegade Hindu, and his 
tutelage now galled the pride of the maliks and nobles 
of the court, who were all “Turks of pure lineage and 
Tajziks of noble birth,” and looked upon it as a disgrace 
to serve under him. The administration grew lax, and 
from all sides requests poured in upon the Sultan to 
dismiss the vile upstart. The powerful maliks eventual¬ 
ly persuaded the Sultan to order the dismissal of Rihan. 
He was ordered off to. the fief of Badaon, and Balban 
returned to the capital in triumph in February, 1254 
A.D. 

When Qutlugh Khan, governor of Oudh, revolted 
in 1255, Balban marched against him and dbfiged him 

to withdraw. The former was assisted 
uSS*"" disaffected maliks and Hindus, 

and was joined by Iz-ud-din Balban 
Kashlu Khan, governor of Sindh, who. also, following 
the evil example of Qutlugh Khan, revolted. The two 
maliks effected a junction of their armies near Samana 
and marched towards the capital, but were unable to put 
into execution their •nefarious project. Towards the 
close of the year 1257 the Mongols again invaded Sindh, 
but when the royal forces marched against them, they 
retreated. 


®The principal duty of the Vakil-i-dar was to hold the keys 
of the gate of the king’s palace. The office existed among the 
Mughais also and was no doubt considered important by them. 

A 
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The last expedition was against the hilly county 
of Mewar in the year 1259, where the rebels under their 

leader Malka, a Hindu, plundered and 
^he last expedi- destroyed villages, and harassed the 

peasantry in the district of Hariana, 
Sewalik and Biyana. Ulugh Khan crushed the rebels 
and cleared the whole country of these pests. 

For full two decades Balban preserved the state 
from many a danger, and put down with an iron hand 

the elements of disorder and strife. The 
^Balban s achieve- frontier posts werc strongly garrisoned; 

a large and efficient army was construct¬ 
ed, and the Mongols were successfully repelled. The 
rebellions of the refractory Hindus were effectively sup¬ 
pressed, and the disaffected amirs and maliks 
too were curbed. But for Balban’s vigour and 
energy, the kingdom of Delhi would have hardly sur¬ 
vived the shocks of internal revolts and external inva¬ 
sions. 


Balban 

king. 


becomes 


After Nasir-ud-din’s death in 1266, the mantle of 
sovereignty devolved upon Balban. His first task was 

to reorganise the administration, and to 
take effective steps to prevent the recur¬ 
ring Mongol raids. Barani writes: 

‘ Fear of the governing power, which is the basis of all 
good government, and the source of the glory and 
splendour of states, had departed from the hearts of all 
men, and the country had fallen into a wretched condi¬ 
tion.” By drastic punishments and relentless measures, 
the new Sultan, who was an adept in the art of govern¬ 
ment, suppressed the elements of disorder and taught 
people obedience and submissiveness. 

The first need of Balban was'^ a large and efficient 
army. The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, 

Esu,biBhe, order, were placed under maliks of «perience, 

who had given proof of their courage 
and loyalty in many battles. With the help of this 
army, he established order in the lands of the Doab and 
the environs of Delhi. The turbulence of the Mewatis 
had become a serious menace to the throne of Delhi. 
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They carried their predatory raids in the vicinity of the 
capital, and at ni^t “they used to come prowling into 
the city, giving all kinds of trouble, depriving the people 
of their rest.” So great was their aujdacity that the 
western gate of the capital had to be closed at the time 
of afternoon prayer, Imd even the garb of a mendicant 
was no protection against their high-handedness. The 
Sultan cleared the jungles and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon them. To provide for the security of the capital, 
he built outposts which were strongly garrisoned by 
Afghans, to wjiom grants of land were made for mainte¬ 
nance. The noblemen and officers, who were left in 
charge of the country, thoroughly subjugated it, and 
put to the sword thousands of these miscreants. In the 
heart of the Doab the greatest insecurity prevailed; and 
Kampil, Patiali, and Bhojpur were the strongholds of 
robbers, who infested the roads and rendered impossible 
the transport of merchandise from one place to another. 
1'he Sultan proceeded in person to quell these disorders, 
and posted strong Afghan garrisons to put down brigan¬ 
dage and lawlessness. “The den of the robbers was 
thus converted into a guard-house, and Musalmans and 
guardians of the \vay took the place of highway rob¬ 
bers,” so that sixty years afterwards Barani was able to 
record with satisfaction that the roads were freed 
from robbers and the lives of the wayfarers rendered 
secure. 

Having suppressed the outlaws, the Sultan led an 
expedition to the mountains of Jud and chastised the 
hill tribes. Two years later he proceeded against the 
fort which had been destroyed by the Mongols. The 
w'hole country was laid waste and order was restored. 
This brief campaign 6nce again revealed to the Sultan 
the unfitness of the old Shamsi veterans, who had enjoy¬ 
ed liberal grants of land for the last thirty or forty years. 
It appears that about 2,000 horsemen of the army of 
Shams-ud-din held villages in the Doab in lieu of Hilary. 
Many of the grantees were old and infirm, and many 
had died, and their sons had taken possession of their 
lands and caused their jiames to be entered in the 
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records of the Ariz (muster-master) These holders of 
service lands called themselves proprietors and profess¬ 
ed to have received the lands in free gift from Sultan 
Sbams-ud-din. Some of them performed their military 
duties in a leisurely manner, others stayed at home 
making excuses, and bribed the Deputy Muster-Master 
and his officials to condone their neglect of duty. The 
Sultan at once issued an order for holding an enquiry 
into the condition of these service tenures, and a list 
of all grantees was prepared. This order caused a feel¬ 
ing of dismay among the members of th^ military oli¬ 
garchy, which had held so far a monopoly of all favour 
and privilege in the state. Some of these old Khans 
approached Fakhr-ud-din, the Kotwal of Delhi 
who was supposed to have influence with the Sultan, 
and requested him to intercede in their behalf. The 
Kotwal eloquently pleaded the cause of these aged 
veterans, and the Sultan was moved with compassion 
to cancel the resumption of their estates. Though 
the original order was revoked, the Khans lost much 
of their former influence and tamely submitted to 
Balban’s dictation. 

Balban organised the internal administration on a 
most efficient basis. It was half civil, half military. 

He was himself the fountain of all 
govern- authority, and enforced his commands 
with the greatest rigour. Even his 
own sons who held important provinces were not allow¬ 
ed much initiative, and had to refer to the Sultan all 
complicated matters on which he passed final orders 
which were to be strictly enforced. In administering 
justice he never showed partiality even towards his own 
kith and kin, and when any of his*relations or associates 
committed an act of injustice, he never failed to grant 
redress to the aggrieved party. So great was the dread 
of the Sultan's inexorable justice that qo one dared to 
ill-treat his’servants and slaves. When Malik Barbak, 
one of the courtiers, who held a jagir of 4,000 horse and 
the fief of Badaon, caused one of his servants to be 
scourged to death, his widow complained to the Sultan. 
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He ordered the Malik to be flogged similarly in the 
presence of the complainant, and publicly executed the 
spies who had failed to report his misconduct. A well- 
established system of espionage is inscjparable from 
despotism, and Balban with a view to making the admi¬ 
nistration of justice more efficient appointed spies in his 
fiefs, who reported to him all acts of injustice. To 
make these reports accurate and honest, he greatly res¬ 
tricted the field of individual observation, and when 
the report was made, he showed no indulgence on the 
score of rank or birth. Even Bughra Khan’s move¬ 
ments were watched by the spies, and it is said that the 
Sultan took great pains to keep himself informed of his 
activities. These spies no doubt checked crime and 
protected innocent persons against the high-handedness 
of th6se in power, but their presence must have demo¬ 
ralised the community and led to the suppression of 
even the most legitimate and harmless amenities of 
social life. 


But the one all-absorbing pre-occupation of the 
Sultan was tlic fear of the recurring Mongol invasions. 


The Mongols. 


Although he possessed a large and 
disciplined army, he never left Delhi, 


and devised measures to (safeguard his dominions' 


against the raids of these nomad hordes. The Mongols 
had seized Lahore and every year harried the lands of 
Sindh and the Punjab. The Sultan never moved from 
the capital, and kept a vigilant watch upon the vulner¬ 
able parts of the empire. The provinces of Multan and 
Samana, which were most exposed to attack, being near 
to the northern frontier, w’ere entrusted to his own sons. 


Muhammad and Bughra Khan, who maintained large 
and well-trained annies* to fight against the Mongols. 
But this constant fear greatly influenced the foreign 
policy of Balban. He never attempted the conquest of 
any distant country; his whole attention was concentrat¬ 
ed upon measures to guard himself and his kingdom 
against the Mongols. Even the administrative organi¬ 
sation was carried out with the object of strengthening 
[the government to cope with these calamitious raids. 
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From Amir Khasrau's** description of these nomad 
savages, which is somewhat tinged by the poet’s own 
feelings, for he had on one occasion fallen into their 
hands, we can form some idea of the horrors which their 
recurring raids implied. He writes: “There were more 
than a thousand Tartar infidels and warriors of other 
tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all 
with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton; with faces like 
fire, with caps of sheep-skin with heads shorn. Their 
eyes were so narrow and piercing that they might have 

bored a hole in a brazen vessel.. . Their faces 

were set on their bodies as if they had no neck. Their 
cheeks resembled soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles 
and knots. Their noses extended from cheek to cheek, 

and their mouths from cheek-bone to cheek-bone. 

Their moustaches were of extravagant length. They 

had but scanty beards about their chins. They 

looked like so many white demons and the people fled 
from them everywhere in affright."’ Hardy and heart¬ 
less invaders such as these, coming from the cooler regions 
beyond the Hindukush, could not be trifled with, and 
Ralban was led by the instinct of sheer self-preservation 
to ignore all other things and keep his army ever on the 
Avar-path to repel their oft-repeated incursions. 

Tughril Khan, the governor of Bengal,® who had 

® Abdul Hasan, better known by his nom de plume of Amir 
Khusrau by far the greatest Muslim poet of India, was born at 
Patiali in 651 A.H. (1253 A.D.). and died at Delhi in 725 A.H. 
(1324-25 A.D.) While yet a boy, he became a .disciple of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia. He entered the service of Balban as an 
attendant on his son Prince Muhammad', who was fond of the 
society of the learned. Gradually he rose into prominence and 
was elevated to the position of poet-laureate. He died of grief 
at the death of his favourite saint, Nizam-ud-din Aulia. He has 
written numerous works, brief notices of which are given in 
Elliot’s History of India, III, pp. 67—92, 628—67. 

’ For further account of these savages, see Elliot III, 
Appendix pp. 528-29. 

* Tughril was originally a Turkish slave who had been 
purchased by Balban. Being a brave and warlike man, be 
subdued the Rajas of the neighbouring countries and compelled 
them to pay tribute. ' 
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been appointed by Balban, was led astray by his evil 

counsellors. They told hihi that the 
iionr^i279*A.D!^* Sultan Was old and his two sons were 

occupied in dealing with the Mongol . 
attacks, and the leaderless nobles possessed neither men 
nor munitions to march to Lakhnauti to frustrate his 
attempt at independence. Tughril readily listened to 
this false and mischievous advice and “allowed the egg 
of ambition to be hatched in his head.” He attacked 
Jajnagar, carried off a large booty consisting of valuable 
goods and elephants, and kept it all for himself. This 
act of disloyalty was consummated by a lormal declara¬ 
tion of independence when he assumed the royal title of 
Sultan Mughis-ud-din, struck coins, and caused the 
khutba to be read in his own name. The possession of 
vast wealth enabled him to bestow large gifts upon his 
associates. As Barani writes, money closed the eyes of 
I he clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the more poli¬ 
tic in retirement. Sedition became so rife that the 
soldiers as well as citizens ceased to fear the sovereign 
potver, and gave their adhesion to the rebellious gov¬ 
ernor. 

The Sultan ’was much disturbed by the news of 
this revolt. A royal army crossed the Sarju and march¬ 
ed towards Lakhnauti, but when it reached Bengal, it 
was opposed and defeated by Tughril, who had drawn 
to his banner by his liberality numerous adherents 
from the country districts. The troops of Delhi fled, 
and many of them deserted their colours and went over 
to the enemy. 

Another expedition met with a like fate. Embold¬ 
ened by his success, Ti\ghril marched out of Lakhnauti, 
fell upon the army of Delhi, and completely defeated it. 

1 he news of this defeat overwhelmed the Sultan with 
shame and anger, and he swore vengeance upon the 
rebels. Having entrusted the affairs of Delhi, to Malik 
Fakhr-ud-din, he proceeded towards Samana and Sun- 
nam, and asked his son Bughra Khan to accompany him 
to Bengal. Prince Muhammad was asked to take care 
of the province in his charge, and to keep a vigilant eye 
F. 7 
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upon the Mongols. At the head of a large army, the 
Sultan staiUed for Lakhnauti in spite of the rains. He 
ordered a general levy in Oudh, and enrolled about two 
lakhs of men in his army. A large flotilla of boats was 
constructed, and the royal troops crossed the Sarju, but 
tlieir passage in the marshy land of Bengal was delayed 
by the rains. The royal army wended its way through 
mud and water to the capital of Bengal only to find that 
the rebel, deeming himself unable to withstand the 
Sultan, had fled towards the wilds of Jajnagar, taking 
A«’ith him treasure, elephants and a picked body of fight¬ 
ing men. He was pursued by the royal troops, and the 
Sultan publicly declared that he would never abandon 
the pursuit, cost him what time and trouble it might. 
He gave the soldiers some idea of his mighty resolve, 
when he told them that they were playing for half the 
kingdom of Delhi, and, if Tughril took to the water, he 
would pursue him and would never return to Delhi, or 
even mention it, until the blood of the rebel and his 
followers had been poured out. Many of them despair¬ 
ed of ever returning to their homes and made their 
Wills. A large party of horsemen w'as sent in search 
of Tughril, but no trace of him was to be found. After 
a diligent search the camp of Tughril was discovered, 
and the royal horsemen rudely inteiTupted the joyous 
lite led by him and his men in the.se bucolic suiTound- 
ings. His army fled from the field panic-stricken, and 
he himsell mounted a saddleless horse and tried to 
gallop to a stream which ran hard by. He was pursued 
by the royalists, and an arrow ^svhich pierced him on the 
side at once brought him down. His head was sever¬ 
ed from the body, which was flung into the river, and 
his women, children, and dependents were all captured 
by the victors. The Sultan was pleased to hear of the 
successs of this expedition, and suitably rewarded the 
men who^had risked their lives in his service. 

Balban returned to Lakhnauti where gibbets were 
erected on both sides in the bazar, and the relatives and 
accomplices of Tughril were hanged mercilessly. 

, These terrible punishments went on for two or three 
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days, and it is said that even the Qazis and Mujtis 
obtained their pardon with great difficulty. When the 
work of slaughj;er was over, Balban made arrangements 
for the restoration of order in the country. He en¬ 
trusted the province to his son Bughra Khan whom he 
asked to recover and hold in peace the rest of Bengal 
and to eschew convival parties. Then he asked the 
Prince with a stem look, “Didst thou see?” The 
Prince did iiot understand what his father meant to 
convey by this.enigmatical question. The Sultan again 
said. “Didst thou see?” The perplexed Prince return¬ 
ed no answer and the Sultan repeated the question for 
the third time and added, “You saw my punishments 
in the bazar.” The Prince bent down his head in pro¬ 
found submission, and the pitiless father addressed him 
ill these words: “If ever designing and evil-minded 
persons should incite you to waver in your allegiance 
to Delhi and to throiv off its authority, tlien remember 
the vengeance which you ha\'e seen exacted in the 
bazar. IJnderstand me and forget not that if the gov¬ 
ernors of Hind or Sindh, or Malwa or Gujarat, of 
Lakhnauti or Sonargaon. shall draw the sword and 
become rebels, to the throne of Delhi, then such punish¬ 
ment as has fallen upon Tughril and his dependents will 
fall upon them, their wives, their children, and all their 
adherents.” He called Bughra Khan again for a 
second interviexv and gave him valuable advice about 
political affairs. On the day of his departure, he em¬ 
braced him affectionately and bade him farewell. On 
his return to Delhi he ordered gibbets to be erected 
again for the execution of those residents of Delhi and 
its environs, who had a*ssisted in the late rebellion. It 
was with great difficulty that the Qazi of the army was 
able to persuade the Sultan to desist from such a fright¬ 
ful proceeding. 

The rebellion was effectively suppressed, but a 
great domestic bereavement befell the Sultan. When 

the Mongols under their leader, Samar, 
invaded the Punjab in 1285 A.D., his 
son Prince Muhammad, who was .placed 
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in charge of Multan, marched towards Lahore and 
Dipalpur to repel their attack. He was defeated and 
killed in the encounter that followed, ajid his sacrifice 
won him the posthumous title of the “Martyr Prince.” 
The Sultan was so stricken with grief that, shortly 
afterwards, he died in 1286 A.D. leaving a will in 
which he nominated his grandson Kai-Khusrau as his 
successor. No sooner were his eyes closed in death 
than the nobles and officers opposed his last testament 
and elevated Kaiqubad to the throne,, an unhappy 
choice, which ultimately le<f to the fall of the Slave 
dynasty. 

Balban’s career, full of strenuous activity, extend¬ 
ing over a period of forty years, is unique in the annals 

of mediaeval India. He enhanced the 
Personality of dignity of the kingly office, and estab- 
lished peace and order by a policy of 
blood and iron.’ He maintained a 
splendid court where he presented himi^elf on public 
occasions with gi'eat magnificence. He always behaved 
like a well-bred oriental monarch; his sense of kingly 
dignity was so great that he never appeared but in full 
dress even before his private servants. He never laugh¬ 
ed aloud nor joked in his durbar; nor did he permit 
anyone to indulge in laughter or amusement in his pre¬ 
sence. He despised the company of the low and the 
vulgar, and nothing could ever draw him into unneces¬ 
sary familiarity either with friends or strangers. So 
punctilious was he in maintaining the prestige of his 
office that on one occasion he refused a proffered gift of 
some lakhs from a rich upstart who had accumulated a 
vast fortune, but who could not* boast of a lofty pedi¬ 
gree. Low birth was the greatest disqualification for 
public office, and the nobles and officers never dared to 
recommend any but a well-born man for employment in 
the state. Balban was fond of wine in his youth, but he 
cortipletely gave it up when he became king. He took 
delight in hunting excursions and often went out on 
long expeditions. In his private life he was a kind- 
liearted man. He loved his sons and relatives, and even 
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towards strangers who sought shelter at his court, he 
behaved with great generosity. Though his lot was cast 
in stormy times, he took interest in letters and extended 
his patronage to literary men. All things considered, 
Balban was a most remarkable ruler* who saved the 
infant Muslim State in ludia from the Mongol peril, 
and by establishing social order paved the way for the 
military and administrative reforms of Alauddin Khilji. 

Balban’s death left a void that could not be filled. 


I'here was none among his survivors who could wield 

the sceptre which he had swayed for 
sia^ieif twenty years with such ability and 

success. The personal factor counted 
for much in medieval politics, and as soon as the master 
hand of Balban was removed by death, the affairs of 
the state fell into confusion, and the old confidence in 


the justice and strength of the ad'ministration was com¬ 
pletely shaken. 

Kai(]ubad, who was only seventeen years of age, was 
elevated to the throne through the intrigues of the 
Kotwal of Delhi. From his childhood, he had been 


brought up with such care that he was never allowed 
to have even a look at a fair damsel, or taste a cup 
of wine. Day and night he was watched by his 
tutors who taught him the polite, arts and manly 
exercise, and never permitted him to do an improper 
act or utter an indecent word. Such a prince found 
himself all of a sudden in the possession of a mighty 
kingdom, the vast w^ealth of which could afford everv- 
thing that was needed for personal enjoyment. He 
cast to the winds all lessons of prudence and self- 
restraint, and at once changed his enforced puritanism 
for a life of debauch and pleasure. Balban’s work was 
undone; the exampld of the king was followed by the 
nobles and the minister so that court life became noto¬ 
riously corrupt, and men of all ranks gave themselves 
up to the pursuit of pleasure. 

While Kaiqubad spent his time in drunken revels 
and orgies, the business of government was carried on 
by Malik Nizam-ud-din, son-in-law of the influential 
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Kotwal of Delhi, who had deftly wormed himself into 
the confidence of the Sultan. Nizam-ud-din was a hi^- 
ly ambitious man; his arrogance and ascendancy offend¬ 
ed the veteran Khans, who had since the days of Aibek 
and lltutmish served the state with signal devotion. 
Bughra Khan’s absence in Bengal, the decline of the 
power of the nobles, and the intemperance and licen¬ 
tiousness of Kaiqubad led Nizam-ud-din to harbour 
dei^igns of usurping the throne at a favourable moment. 
But this nefarious plan could not- succeed unless Kai 
Khusrau, the heir-designate of Balban, who still com¬ 
manded the respect and esteem of the nobility was got 
rid off. With such thoughts in his mind, the minister 
approached his insensate master, and obtained his 
assent to the prince’s murder in a state of intoxication. 
The unsuspecting young prince was called away from 
Multan, and on his way to Delhi he ^vas murdered near 
Rohtak. 

This murder sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
whole country. Parties were formed, and the Khilji 
Amir Jalal-ud-din Firuz, who held the office of the 
Ariz-i-MamaJik (muster-master) placed himself at the 
head of a powerful faction. The power of Jalal-ud-din 
increased, and several Turkish maliks and amirs went 
over to his side, thinking that resistance was impossible. 
Two days later Sultan Kaiqubad was murdered in his 
palace of mirrors by a Khilji malik, and his corpse was 
thrown into the Jumna. ' 

Such was the inglorious end of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi. Jalaluddin Firuz now obtained the support of 
friends and foes and ascended the throne at Kilughii. 
But the people of Delhi were hostile to the Khiljis, they 
extended no welcome to Firuz, and it took him some 
time to reconcile them to his usu*rpation. 

The conquest of Hindustan accomplished with 
great ease by the Muslims was primarily due to the 

weakness of the Hindu society which 
mSSo had lost its old vigour owing to mutual 

jealousies and dissensions. The whole 
country was split up into a number of independent 
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states, often fighting against one another. There was 
no dearth of military talent in the country, for the 
Rajputs j\^ere the finest soldiers and were scarcely infe¬ 
rior to the Muslims in courage and determination. 
The Muslims came from the cooler regions beyond the 
Afghan hills and displayed much vigour and energy in 
actual campaign. They possessed better organisation, 
discipline and coherence. Islam is one great brother¬ 
hood in which the high and low, the rich and poor, are 
all alike and no distinctions are made between man and 
man. The practice of proselytism ordained by Islam 
inspired its followers with the fanatical zeal of the 
missionary which made them stand united in a solid 
phalanx against their enemies. As Lane-Poole says, 
“the very bigotry of their creed was an instrument of 
self-preservation; in mere self-defence they must hold 
together as Ciod’s elect in the face of the heathen, and 
they must win over proselytes from the Hindus, whether 
by persuasion or by the stvord, to swell their isolated 
minority.” It was devotion to the faith which made 
them so violent and aggressive in their dealing with 
non-Muslims. The Musalmaii cheerfully risked his life 
in the service of his faith and made the heaviest sacri¬ 
fices. As compared with the Muslims, the Hindus were 
weak and divided and had only clan or caste interests 
to uphold. Idle caste system created artificial barriers 
^vhich pre^'ented the unification of the various groups 
for purposes of common defence and safety. Even the 
iTjost distinguished generals and tvamors found it 
difficult to shake off the influence of caste and were 
often arrayed in hostile camps even when they were 
confronted by a common enemy. 

The military systen) of the Hindus was out of date 
and old-fashioned. Their too much dependence upon 
elephants was dangerous when they had to fight against 
fierce and well-trained cavalry leaders. Experience fur¬ 
nished ample warning, but it was constantly divSregarded 
by Hindu generals who alhered with great tenacity to 
their old methods of warfare. The Muslims had an 
excellent recruiting ground in the countries beyond 
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the Afghan hills, from where they could constantly 
bring fresh levies to fight against the Hindu hosts. 
Large numbers of men, attracted by the wealth of India 
and the love of adventure, enrolled themselves in the 
armies of men like Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad 
of Ghor, whereas the Hindus had to confine themselves 
to one country and very often to a single principality 
whose dimensions were not greater than those of a 
modern pro^ ince. The political system of the Hindus 
restricted military duties to a particular class, so that the 
great mass of the people were either unfit for military 
service or indifferent to the political revolutions which 
shook Indian society to its base. Every time, the Raj¬ 
puts tried to check the advance of foreigners, but 
unsupported by national will or national strength, they 
could not hold out long against such formidable foes. 
Thus, the Muslims, when they came in contact with the 
disunited and enfeebled races of Hindustan, found little 
difficulty in obtaining victory over them. The war 
between the two peoples was really a struggle between 
two different social systems, the one, old and decadent, 
and the other, full of youthful vigour and enterprise. 

Another great source of strength to the Muslims 
was their slave system. Sometimes it produced ex 
tremely capable men like Iltutmish and Balban, who 
were infinitely superior to the average men who inherit¬ 
ed crowns and kingdoms by the mere accident of birth. 
To be the slave of a great king or captain of war was 
looked upon as a privilege in the Islamic east, and often 
men of servile origin were deemed equal or even 
superior to the purest aristocrats. Stanley Lane-Pool’s 
remarks on the efficacy of the slave system deserve to be 
quoted: “While a brilliant rukr’s son is'apt to be a 
failure, the slaves of a real leader of men have often 
proved the e(]uals of their master. The reason, of 
course, is that the son is a mere speculation. He may 
or may not inherit his father’s talents; even if he does, 
the very success and power of the father creates an 
atmosphere of luxury that does not encourage effort; 
and good or bad, the son is an immovable fixture: only 
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a father with an exceptional sense of public duty 
would execute an incompetent son to make room for a 
talented slave. On the other hand the slave is the 
‘survival of the fittest;’ he is chosen for physical and 
mental abilities, and he can hope to retain his position 
in his master’s favour only by vigilant effort and hard 
service. Should he be found wanting, his fate is 
sealed.”" 
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CHAP l'ER VII 


KHILJI IMPERIALISM 

7'he throne of Delhi now passed into the hands of 
the Khilji Turks, and iii a public durbar held at Kilu- 

ghari the soldiers and citizens all ten- 
Jaiaiuddin Khilji. dered fealty to the new Sultan. Gra- 
1290-96 A.D. dually he established his authority, and 

the “excellence of his character, his 
justice, his generosity and devotion gradually removed 
the aversion of the people, and hopes of grants of land 
assisted in conciliating though grudgingly and unwilling¬ 
ly, the affections of his people.” Firuz was a good old 
man of seventy, who was averse to bloodshed and war, 
but his mildness and tenderness fostered sedition in the 
state and encouraged the spirit of rebellion and disorder. 
In the second year of the reign Balban’s nephew Malik 
Chajju, who held the fief of Kara, broke out into 
rebellion. He marched towards Delhi at the head of 
a considerable force, but when the royal army 
approached, his followers dispersed in fear. Those 
W'ho were captured were brought before the Sultan who 
granted them a pardon and entrusted Kara to his 
nephew and son-in-law Alauddin. 

The Sultan’s foreign policy was as weak and timid 
as his domestic policy. The expedition against Ran- 
thambhor failed, and the Sultan's army returned in 
disappointment to the capital. Better success attended 
his arms when the Mongols invaded Hindu^stan under 
their leader Halaku, They were defeated and 
massacred in large numbers. At last peace was made 
with them ar\d they were allowed to settle near Delhi. 
This policy had disastrous consequences: for Mughalpur 
became a centre of intrigue and disaffection and caused 
much anxiety to the rulers of Delhi. 
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Alaiiddin, the Sultan’s nephew and son-in-law, was 
entnisted with the fief of Kara and Oudh. Removed 

from the control of the Sultan, Ala- 
Aiauddin’s expe- uddin, who was an ambitious man, 
1294 A.D. conceived the bold project of making a 

raid upon Devagiri, which is one of the 
most memorable feats in the annals of mediaeval India. 
He had heard of the fabulous wealth of Devagiri, the 
capital of the Yadava Rajas of Maharashtra, and eagerly 
longed to obtain possession of it. 

He marched at the head of 8,000 horse, and 
reached Elichpur not far from the frontiers of the 
Maratha kingdom. From Elichpur he proceeded 
towards Ghati-Iajaura, at a distance of 12 miles from 
De^'agiri without encountering any opposition. When 
Ramachandra, the Raja of Devagiri, heard of the enemy’s 
advance, he shut himself up in his fortress and resolved 
to face the attack of the Muslims. Meanwhile Alaud- 
din’s troops entered the town and le\ded a heavy 
contribution upon the merchants and bankers. Rama¬ 
chandra ivas frightened by the rumour that the Sultan 
was also coming towards the Deccan at the head of 
20,f){)0 horse, and he offered to make peace. He' 
agreed to pay a ransom of fifty ma7is of gold, seven mans 
of pearls, and other valuable things in addition to forty 
elephants, some thousands of horses, and the plunder 
which he had already collected from the city. 

When Ramachandra’s son Shankara Deva heard of. 
this peace, he hastened to the rescue of his father and 
asked Alauddin to restoie whatever booty he had seized 
from his fathei and to’ leave the province quietly. 
Alauddin treated this demand as an insult and proceed¬ 
ed to attack Shankra, leaving a thousand horse to 
invest the fort, but In the encounter that followed, 
the Maratha army defeated the Muslims and dispersed 
them in all ‘ directions. The arrival of the force, 
which Alauddin had left to conduct the siege of 
the . fort, infused a fresh hope into the Musal- 
man army. A panic seized the Hindus, and they 
sustained a severe defeat. Enormous booty fell into the 
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hands of the victorious general, who demanded the 
cession of Elichpur for the support of the garrison which 
he intended to leave behind. These terms having been 
accepted by Ramachandra, Alauddin returned to Kara 
in triumph. 

The Sultan was delighted at the success of his 
nephew. Accompanied by a scanty retinue, he crossed 
the Ganges in a barge and met Alauddin with a few 
adherents. When the old man affectionately embraced 
him, he wa^ murdered, and the royal party was put to 
the sword. The Sultan’s head was paraded in the army, 
and Alauddin was proclaimed king of Delhi. 

On his accession to the throne Alauddin found 
liimself confronted with a difficult situation. The 

Jalali nobles had not yet completely 
forgotten the murder of their good old 
chief, and secretly plotted to avenge it. 
The Queen mother Malika Jahan, whom Barani describes 
“as one of the silliest of the silly,” fomented intrigues to 
push forward the claims of her own sons, Arkali Khan 
and Qadr Khan. The hostile nobles and amirs were 
conciliated by lavish gifts and promotions to high office, 
while the common people were reconciled to the new 
regime by scattering gold stars amongst them from 
manjniqs. Malika Jahan, who had raised to the throne 
Qadr Khan under the title of Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, 
wrote to Arkali Khan at Multan asking him to come to 
Delhi, but he excused himself on the ground that the 
defection of the nobles had made the task of restoration 
absolutely impossible. When Alauddin reached near the 
capital, Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim came out of the city to 
oppose his progress but in the middle of the night, the 
left wing of his army went over to the enemy. The prince, 
taking some bags full of gold tarfkas and a few horses 
from the stables, made off for Multan. Alauddin then 
made his triumphal entry into the plain of Siri, where 
he received the homage of aH parties. Barani describes 
the situation in these words: “the throne was now secure, 
and the revenue officers and the keepers of elephants 
^ with their elephants, and the kotwals with the keys of 
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the forts, and the magistrates and the chief men of the 
city came out to Alauddin, and a new order of things 
was established. His wealth and power {were great; so 
whether individuals paid their allegiance or whether 
they did not, mattered little, for the Khutba was read 
and coins were struck in his name.” 

Having secured his power, Alauddin turned to 
combat the great danger of the ever-recurring Mongol 

' raids. He completed the work of 
Balban and effectively garrisoned the 
frontier outposts of the kingdom. The 
Mongols came again and again, but they were repulsed 
with heavy losses. In the second year of the reign, Amir 
Daud, the ruler of Transoxiana, advanced with an army 
of 100,000 Mongols with a view to conquer Multan, the 
Punjab and Sindh, but Ulugh Khan drove them back 
with heavy losses. The^ Mongols did not mind his 
discomfiture and appeared again under their leader 
Saldi. Zafar Khan marched against them and captured 
the Mongol Saldi and his 2,000 followers, and sent them 
in chains to Delhi. But the most dreadful invasion of 
the Mongols occurred in the year 1298 A.D., when 
Qutlugh Khwaja, at the head of a countless host, advanc¬ 
ed upon Delhi. A feeling of consternation spread 
among the population, and a war council was forthwith 
summoned by the Sultan to devise means of repelling 
the attack of the enemy. Zafar Khan and Ulugh Khan 
proceeded against them, and the Sultan himself took the 
field in person at the head of 12,000 well-equipped 
volunteers. The Mongols were defeated and dispersed, 
though Zafar Khan, the greatest warrior of the age, was 
slain in the thick of the fight. Just at this time, Targhi, 
another Mongol leader, appeared at the head of a con¬ 
siderable force, but the danger was averted through the 
good offices of Nizam-ud*din Aulia. Notwithstanding 
these reverses, the Mongol raids did not cease,, and in 
1S04 A.D., Ali Beg and Khawaja Tash, marching to the 
north of Lahore and skirting the Siwalik hilk/made an 
incursion into Hindustan, and penetrated as far as 
Amroha. Ghazi Tughluq, who was warden of the 
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marches at Dipalpur, marched against them and inflicted 
heavy losses upon them. This was followed by other 
rai^s, but Ghazi Tughluq again rose equal to the 
occasion and repulsed the invading hordes. When 
Iqbalmanda came with a large force, the Sultan sent an 
army against him. He was defeated and slain, and 
thousands of Mongols ivere massacred. Several of the 
Mongol amirs ^vho ivere commanders of one thousand 
or one hundred were captured alive, and were trampled 
under the feet of elephants by the order of the Sultan. 
The Mongols were so frightened by his forays into their 
country that they never appeared again in Hindustan.- 
To guard his dominions against the Mongols, the Sultan 
adopted the frontier polic) of Balban. All old forts 
that lay on the route of the Mongols were repaired, and 
veteran commanders were placed in charge of them. 
The outposts of Samana and Dipalpur were garrisoned 
and kept in a state of defence. The royal army was 
considerably strengthened, and in the workshops of the 
state engineers were employed to manufacture weapons 
of all kinds, to fight against the enemy. 

Having got rid of the.se nomad hordes. Alauddin 
turned his attention to foreign conquest. Ulugh Khan 
The grand Nusrat Khan had conquered 

designs of the Gujarat and Nchrwala, and subjected 
“ the merchants of Cambay to a heavy 

blackmail. The Baghela Rajput, Karan, had fled 
from his country, leaving his wife and children to be 
captured by the invaders in 1297 A.D. From all sides 
came the news of success, and enormous booty flowed 
into the coffers of the Sultan. /Barani writes: “All 
this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast desires and great 
aims far beyond him formed their germs in his brain, 
and he entertained fancies which had never occurred to 
any king before him.f In his exultation, ignorance and 
folly, he quite lost his head, forming the most impossible 
schemes and nourishing the most extravagant desires. 
He was bad-tempered, obstinate and hard-hearted, but 
the world smiled upon him, fortune befriended him and 
hiK schemes were generally successful, so he only became 
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the more reckless and arrogant.” He became so pre¬ 
sumptuous that he began to cherish the dream of found¬ 
ing a new religion and going out into the world in 
search of conquest like Alexander the Qreat. On 
these ambitious schemes he used to expatiate in the 
following manner: “God Almighty gave the blessed 
Prophet four friends, through whose energy and power 
the law and religion were established, and through this 
establishment of law and religion the name of the 
Prophet will endure to tlie day of judgement. God has 
given me also four friends, Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, 
Niisrat Khan, Alap Khan, who, through my prosperity, 
have attained to princely power and dignity. If I am 
so inclined. I can. with the help of these four friends, 
establish a new leligion and creed; and my sword, and 
the sword of m> friends, will bring all men to adopt it. 
I'hrough this religion, my name and that of my friends 
will remain among men to the last day, like the names 
of the Prophet and his friends (. . . I have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces beyond all calculation. My 
wish is to place Delhi in charge of a vicegerent, and 
then T will go out myself into the world, like Alexander, 
in pursuit of comjuest. and subdue the whole habitable 
woild.” 

Qazi-Ala-ul-mulk, uncle of the historian Zia Barani, 
was consulted by the Sultan, who thus expressed his 
opinion on the subject: “PLeligion and law spring from 
heavenly revelation: they are never established by the 
plans and designs of men. From the days of Adam till 
now they have been the mission of Prophets and 
Apostles, as rule and government have been the duty of 
kings. The prophetic office has never appertained to 
kings, and never will, *so long as the world lasts, though 
some Prophets have discharged the functions of royalty^ 
My advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about 
these matters. Your Majesty knows what; rivers of 
blcfod Changiz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan 
cities, but he never was able to establish the Mughal 
religion or institutions among Muhammadans. Many 
Mughals have; turned Musalmans but no Musalman has 
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ever became a Mughal.” On the subject of conquest 
the Qazi thus expressed his opinion: “The second 
design is that of a great monarch tor it is a rule among 
kings to seek to bring the whole world under their 
sway; but these are not the days of Alexander, and 
where will there be found a Wa/ir like Aristotle . 
There weie two important undertakings open to the 
king, which ought to receive attention before all others. 
One is the conquest and subjugation of all Hindustan, 
of such places as Ranthambhor, Chittor, Chanderi, 
Malwa, Dhar and Ujjain, to the east as lar as the Saryu, 
from the Siwalik to Jalor, from Multan to Damrila, from 
Palam to Lahore and Dipalpui, these places should all 
be reduced to such obedience that the name of rebel 
should never be heard. The second and more impor¬ 
tant duty is that of closing the road of Multan against 
the Mughals.” Before closing his speech, the Qazi said: 
“What I have recommended can never be accomplished 
unless Your Majesty gives up drinking to excess, and 
keeps aloof from convivial parties and feasts ... II 
you cannot do entirely without wine, do not drink till 
ihe afternoon, and then take it alone without compa¬ 
nions ” The Sultan appreciated the Qazi's advice and 
lichly rewarded him 

With the full concur! ence of his ministers and 


generals, Alauddin now resolved to capture the famous 

fortress of Ranthambhor in 1299. 
o/Ra"putena* Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan marened 

from their lespective fiefs towards Raj- 
putana at the head of a large army, and succeeded in 
capturing the fortress of Jhain. Ranthambhor was 
besieged, but during the siege the^ imperial commandant 
Nusrat Khan, while he was superintending the cons- 
i.lvuction of a redoubt, was struck with a stone discharged 
fiom a catapult (maghnbi) in the fort. The wound 
proved fatgl, and the brave man succumbed to it after a 


couple of days. Rana Hammir came out of the fort, and 
in a short time drew to his banner 200,000 well- 
equipped men, with whose help he delivered a tremcn- 
attack upon the Muslims and compelled Ulugh 
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Khan to fall back upon Jhain with heavy losses. When 
the news of this disaster reached the Sultan, he proceed¬ 
ed in person towards Ranthambhor, but on his way he 
was attacked and wounded by his nephew Aqat Khan, 
who wished to seize the throne with the help of some 
disaffected new-MusHms. But his attempt'failed, and 
he was punished with death for his treason. There 
were other conspiracies to deprive the Sultan of his 
throne but they were successfully put down. Freed 
from this danger, the royalists concentrated their full 
vigour upon Ranthambhor, and the seige was pushed 
on for a whole year. By means of bags filled with sand, 
the besiegers escaladed the walls of the fortress, and 
forcibly obtained possession of it. Hammir and his 
family were put to death, and so were the remnant of 
the garrison, who had heroically battled for their chief 
to the last.^ Ranraal, the minister of the Rana, paid in 
full the penalty of his defection by suffering an ignomi¬ 
nious death. But even in these bloody annals, we, now 
and then, come across men of true heroism and loyalty. 
When Mir Muhammad Shah, a Mongol general, in the 
service of Hammir, lay wounded on the field of battle, 
Alauddin asked him what he would do if he ordered his 
wounds to be dressed and saved his life from peril. In 
scornful pride the vanquished hero replied, “If I recover 
from my wounds, I would have thee slain and raise the 
son of Hammir Deo upon the throne.** Such fidelity 
was rar^ indeed in the Muslim camp where an atmos¬ 
phere of intrigue and self-seeking prevailed, and though 
the spirited warrior was thrown down under the feet 
of an elephant to be trampled unto death, the victor’s 
heart was touched by his manliness, and he ordered a 
decent burial to be accorded to him. The fort tvas 
taken in July, 1301, and the palaces and other forts of 


^The fr^htful rite of “Jauhar" was performed and in 
Amir Khusrau's words, one night thd Rai lit a fire at tiia 
of the hill, and threw his women, and family into Eaines, 
and rushing on the enemy with a few devoted adhlo^ts, they 
sacrificed dieir lives in despair. 

3P. S 
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the ‘'stinking Rai” were razed to the ground. Havii^ 
placed Ulugh Khan in charge of Ranthambhor ana 
Jhain, the Sultan returned to the capital 

Emboldened by this success, Alauddin directed his 
forces against Mewar, the premier state of Rajputana. 
No Muhammadan ruler had yet ventured to peiietrate 
into that secluded region, protected by long chains of 
mountains and deep forests The physical features of 
Mewar rendered it difficult for kny conqueror to bring 
it under his effective sway, and (the fort of Ohittor, 
situated on a hilltop, strongly fortified by nature, had 
always defied the foieign invader. Cut out of a huge 
rock the famous foi tress stood in its awful grandeur, 
overlooking the vast plain below, where the Hindu and 
Muslim hosts ivere to engage each other in a death 
grapple. But the impregnability of the fortress did not 
deter the ambitious Sultan from attempting its con¬ 
quest, and in 1303 he marched his forces against Mewar. 
The immediate cause of the invasion was his passionate 
desire to obtain possession of Padmini, the peerless 
queen of Rana Ratan Singh renowned foi her beauty 
all over Hindustan It is no longer necessary to repeat 
the story of the chivalrous manner in which the,Rana 
agreed to gratify the Sultan’s wish by allowing him to 
behold the princess through the medium of mirrors, and 
the foul treacher)^ of Alauddin in capturing him when 
he accompanied him out of courtesy to the outer gate 
of the fortress Fiom his camp he sent word to the 
Rani that hei husband would be released if she chose 
to go into the haram. But how could the Rajputs 
biook this indelible stain upon their national honour? 
They debated amongst themselves as to the course which 
w'as to be adopted. Like a brave Rajput matron more 
anxious for the honour of her race than for her own 
* safety, the queen expressed her willingness to abide by 
their decision She consented to go to the Muslim 
camp, and Alauddin, whose reason was clouded by lust, 
permitted her to do so in a manner befitting her xmk 
and dignity. Seven hundred covered litters containing 
prave Rajput warriors, well-equipped with arms pro- 
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ceeded to the royal camp and demanded the strictest 
privacy. They rested the Rana and carried him off 
to Chittor. A deadly fight raged atj the outer gate of 
the fort, where the Rajputs bravely resisted the invaders, 
but, at last, they were overpowered. When they saw 
that there was no chance of escape, they prepared to die 
after the manner of their race. The frightful rite of 
Jauhar was performed and the fairest ladies of the royal 
family perished in the flames. Amir Khusrau, who 
accompanied the Sultan during this expedition, gives a 
brief account of the siege. He writes: ‘The fort of 
Chittor was taken on Monday, the 11th Muharram, 703 
A.H. (August 26, 1303). The Rai fled, but afterwards 
surrendered himself. After ordering a massacre of 
thirty thousand Hindus he bestowed the government of 
Chittor upon his son Khizr Khan and named the place 
Khizrabad He bestowed upon him a red canopy, a 
robe embroidered with gold and two standards—one 
green and the other black—and threw upon him rubies 
and emeralds. He then returned towards Delhi.' All 
accounts agree that the fight before Chittor was terrible. 

Some modern writers are of opinion that the story 
of Padmini is a myth. It is true that there is no 
mention of it' in contemporary writings. Among 
Muslim historians it is mentioned only by Firishta and 
Hajji-ad-Dabir, the author of the Arabic History of 
Gujarat, though the two writers differ as to details. In 
the present state of our knowledge it cannot be said that 
Muslim historians borrowed the story from Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi, the author of the Hindi poem 
Padmavat. The subject needs further investigation 
before any final conclusion can be reached. 

The fort was entrusted to Prince Khizr Khan and 
the town was renamed Khizrabad, Khizr Khan remain¬ 
ed in Chittor for some time, but about the year 1311 
he was obliged to leave it owing to the pressure of the 
Rajputs. The Sultan then made it over to the Sonigra 
chid Maldeva who held it for seven years, at die end of 
which period it was recovered by Rana Htminlr by 
means hf treachury and intrigue. Under .Ifammir 
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Ghittor once more regained its former splendour and 
became one of the premier states in Rajputana. 

The fall of Ghittor was followed' by the submission 
of the Rai of Malwa, who fought against the armies of 
Islam at the head of a large force, but he was defeated 
and killed, and Malwa was placed in charge of a Muslim 
governor. Soon afterwards the cities of Mandu, 
Ujjain, Dharanagari and Chanderi were conquered, and 
their rulers were compelled to acknowledge the suzerain¬ 
ty of the Khilji war-lord. By the end of 1305 A.D., 
practically the whole of Northern India came into the 
hands of Alauddin, and the policy of imperialism of 
which he was the author and champion gathered a fresh 
momentum with every new conquest and annexation. 

Having conquered northern India, the Sultan 
turned his attention to the Deccan. The physical 

features of the country, the hostility of 
The Deccan- Hindu Raias, the longdistance from the 
Devagir. capital of the empire—all made its 

permanent subjugation difficult, if not 
impossible. But Alauddin was not the man to flinch 
back from his resolve. He invested his slave Kafur with 
the supreme command of the royal forces. On his way 
to the Deccan, Kafur passed through Malwa and Gujarat 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Karan, the Baghela 
ruler, who was obliged to surrender owing to shortj^e 
of supplies. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, forcibly 
seized Devaldevi, the daughter of Rai Karan, who was 
admitted into the royal seraglio and was afterwards 
married to Prince Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent. 
Kafur laid waste the whole country and secured the 
submission of Ramchandra Yat^^va who was sent to 
court. He was well received by the Sultan who confer¬ 
red upon him the title of Raya Rayan. 

The defeat of the Yadavas of Devagiri prepared the 
way for the fall of the other Hindu princes of the South. 
In 1309 Kafur started on his expedition against the 
Kakatiya Rajas of WarangaP in Telingana. Mati^ing 

^Warangal was the ancient capital of Telinganau . 
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through difficult aud inhospitable regions, he reached 

before the fort of Warangal. Ram 
jPratap Rudra Deva, called Ladar Deo 
by Muslim historians, shut himself up 
in the fort and offered stubborn resistance. The fort, 
in the words of Amir Khusrau, was so strong that a spear 
of steel could not pierce it, and if a ball from a western 
catapult were to strike it, it would rebound like a nut, 
which children play with. After a prolonged siege, 
Pratap Rudra Deva Kakatiya submitted and sued for 
peace. He agreed to pay annual tribute and “sent a 
golden image of himself, with a gold chain round its 
neck in acknowledgment of his submission;’’ but Kafur 
refused to listen to his overtures. In vain did the Brah> 
man plenipotentiaries of the Kakatiya prince plead for 
quarter for their master. The relentless general pro¬ 
mised to desist from a general massacre of the Hindus, 
only on the condition that their chief should give up all 
his treasures, and agree to send tribute annually to 
Delhi. Driven to extremities, Pratap Rudra Deva ac¬ 
cepted the humiliating conditions, and purchased his 
safety by offering a lai^e booty. Kafur, with the laureb 
of victory on his brow, ‘‘left Warangal and returned to 
Delhi with a thousand camels, groaning under weight 
of treasure,’’ in March 1310, by way of Devagiri, Dhar 
and Jhain. 

The success which attended this expedition and the 
vast wealth that flowed into the coffers of the state as 

the result of his campaigns, strengthen- 
Mai»r.******^ ed Alauddin’s belief in his destiny, and 

he resolved to extend the limits of his 
empire to the farthest extremity of the South. Dwar- 
samudra and Mabar® Vill remained outside the pale of 
his empire. Under Vira Eallala III, the son of Nara 

* Mabar is the name given to the strip of land 
according to Wassaf, Marco Polo and Abul Feda extended Wm, 
Kulam to Nilayar (Nellore). Wassaf writes in his Taekiyatml- 
Antsai* that Mabar extended flrom Knlam to Nilawar (Kidkife), 
nearly three hundred parasangs along the sea<oasl. O^liot, 
in, ^ 32.) , 
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Simha, the Hoysala dominions above and below the 
Ghats were reunited; and this powerful ruler held sway 
over the whole of Kangu and a portion of the Konkan 
and the whole of what is now known as the Mysore 
country.* Ballala was a capable prince, who, like the 
other Hindu princes of his day, had consolidated his 
power by abolishing vexatious imposts and granting 
charitable religious endowments. Bitter rivalry exist¬ 
ed between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas, and each tried 
to ruin the other. At last these mutual feuds and strifes 
disabled both of them and made room for a third 
power, namely, the Muslims. On November 18, 1310, 
the royal army under the leadership of Kafur left Delhi, 
and having ciossed deep rivers, ravines, and mountain 
valleys, reached the country of Mabar. Vira Ballala 
suffered a crushing defeat and surrendered himself to 
the victorious general. But Kafur was not satisfied 
with mere surrender; he informed the Rai that he must 
either embrace Islam or accept the position of a Zimmi.® 
The Rai accepted the latter alternative, {>aid a huge war 
indemnity, and became a vassal of Delhi. The Muslims 
captured a large booty, which consisted of 36 elephants 
and an abundant quantity of gold, silver, jewels, and 
pearls. Vira Ballala was sent to Delhi along widi the 
elephants and horses, and a reference to this occurs in 
his inscriptions. 

Kafur next turned against the Pandyas of Madura. 
What gave the Muslims their long-desired opportunity 
was a quarrel between the two brodiers Sundara Pandya 
and Vira Pandya, an illegitimate son of the ruler of the 
Pandya kingdom. He set out for the Deccan at the 
head of a large army. Amir Khusrau in his Tankh-i- 
Alai gives a graphic account of the progress of this valiant 
general through the distant and inaccessible regions 
of the South. On his way he seized elephants and 

*Vira Ballala was crowned in 1292 A.D., and died BrfitinfE 
against the Turks in 1842 A.D. 

® A Zimmi is an unbeliever who does not accept Islam, but 
for a monetary consideration is allowed security of Kfc and 
jaoperty. 
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demolished temples at several places, and on the 17th 
o£ Zilqada, 710 A.H. (April 1311), he arrived at ‘Kham* 
from where he marched towards Madura, the capital 
of the Pandya kings. The Rai fled on the approach of 
the invaders who captured elephants and destroyed 
temples. According to Amir Khusrau the booty seized 
consisted of 512 elephants, five thousand horses and 
five emeralds and rubies. It appears Kafur reached as 
far as Ramesvaram, a well-known place of Hindu pil¬ 
grimage. The great temple was plundered, the idol 
destroyed, after which Kafur returned to Delhi to¬ 
wards the close of the year 1311. Having subdued the 
whole country, Kafur returned to Delhi on the 4th Zil- 
hijja, 710 AH. (April 25, 1311 A.D.), laden with the 
spoils of war, and ’ivas accorded a cordial welcome by 
the Sultan The victory was proclaimed from the 
pulpits, and rich rewards were distributed among the 
nobles and officers of the empire. 

After Rama Deva's death, his son Sankara Deva had 
ceased to pay the customary tribute and had refused to 

fulfil the obligations of an ally during 
Sankara Deva ° ^ Kafur’s expedition against the Hoya- 

salas. Alauddin’s wrath was kindled at 
this infidelity, and for the fourth time the slave warrior 
was sent to the Deccan at the head of a large force in 
1312 A.D. The whole of Maharashtra was ravaged, 
and the Yadava prince was, after a feeble resistance, 
defeated and beheaded. " The whole of South India now 
lay at the feet of Kafur, and the ancient dynasties of the 
Cholas, the Gheras, the Pandyas, the Hoysalas, the 
Kakatiyas and the Yadavas were all overthrown, and 
made to acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi. By the 
end of 1312 Alauddin’s empire embraced the whole etf 
the North and South and all the leading princes owned 
his sway. 

Alauddin was opposed to the interference of the 
*%ihma in matters of state, and in this respect he depart- 
^ ed from the traditions of the previous 
of^SSwp. ruler? of Delhi. The kw witl to depend 

upon the will of the m^Darch, and kul 
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nothing to do with the law of the Prophet—this was the 
guiding maxim of the new monarch. The Sultan's 
political theory is clearly set forth in the tvords which he 
addressed to Qazi Mughis-ud-din, whom he consulted 
about the legal position of the sovereign power in the 
state. He upheld tlie loyal prerogative of punishment 
and justified the mutilation of dishonest and corrupt 
oflicers, though the Qa/i declared it contrary to canon 
law. Then the Sultan asked him. “That wealth which 
I ac(}uired while 1 Avas a Malik, with so much bloodshed 
at Devagir. does it belong to me or to the public 
tieasury? ’ The ()azi replied, “I am bound to speak the 
tiuth to >oui Majesty. The treasure obtained at 
Devagir Avas obtained by the protvess of the army of 
Islam, and Avhatever treasure is so aetjuired belonged to 
the public treasury.® If your Majesty had gained it 
} ourself alone in a manner allowed by the law, then it 
tvould have belonged to you.” The Sultan flared up 
with wrath and asked the Qazi how much treasure couki 
belong to the state. The Qazi meekly answered, “Your 
Majesty has put to me a question of law; if I were not* 
to say what I have read in the book, and your Majesty 
to test my opinion were to ask some other learned man, 
and his reply, being in opposition to mine, should 
show that 1 had given a false opinion to suit your 
Majesty's pleasure, what confidence would you have 
in me, and would you e\ei atei wards consult me about 
the law?” 

The Qazi tvas confronted with a fresh question 
about the rights of the king and his children upon the 
public treasury, the liet-nl-mal. Frightened by the 
Sultan's stem demeanour, the Qazj screwed up courage 
with great difficulty to return a reply and said, “If your 
Majesty will follow the example of the most enlighten¬ 
ed Klialifas, and will act upon the highest principle, 
then you ^vill take for yourself and your establishment 
the same sum as you ha^ c allotted to each fighting man, 

^ riie public tieasury is called the ‘ Bet-ul-mal' in legal 
l&ngiiage. 
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two hundred and thirty-four tankas. If you would 
rather take a middle course and should think that you 
would be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with 
the army in general, then you may take for yourself and 
your establishment as much as you have assigned to your 
chief officers, such as Malik Kiran and others. If your 
Majesty follows the opinions of politicians, then you will 
draw from the treasury more tlian any other great man 
receives, so that you may maintain a greater expenditure 
than any other, and not suffer your dignity to be lotver- 
cd. I have put before your Majesty three courses, and 
all the crores of money and ^•aluablcs irhich you take 
from the treasury and bestow upon women you trill have 
to answer for on the day of account.” The Sultan was 
filled with tvTath and threatened the Qazi with severe 
punishment. When he again recounted his proceed¬ 
ings, the Qazi placed his forehead on the ground and 
cried with a loud voice, “My liege! whether you send 
me, your tvretched servant, to prison, or tvhether you 
order me to be cut in two, all this is unlawful, and finds 
no support in the saying of the Prophet, or in the ex¬ 
positions of the learned.” The exponent of the canon 
law knew that his fate was sealed, but to his utter 
astonishment when he went to the court the next day, 
the Sultan treated him kindly and handsomely rewarded 
him. With a politeness which was agreeably surprising, 
he explained to the Qazi his doctrine of kingship in 
these significant words: “To prevent rebellion in which 
thousands perish, I issue such orders as I conceive to be 
for the go(^ of the state, and the benefit of the people. 
Men are heedless, disrespectful, and disobey my com¬ 
mands; I am then compelled to be severe to bring them 
into obedience. / do not know whether this is lawful 
or unlawful; whatever I think to he for the good of the 
state, or suitable for the emergency, that I decree and 
os for luhat may happen to me on the approaching day 
of Judgement that I know not'' This new doctrine of 
sovereignty was the outcome of the circumstances of the 
time. The people readily acquiesced in it, and cared 
nothing for the claims of the 'ulama. They tamely sub- 
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niitted to him because he gave them the much coveted 
gifts of peace and order. The support which he receiv¬ 
ed from public opinion made him irresistible as long as 
he lived. 

Alaudddn brought to bear upon his methods of 
administration ability and insight, which we rarely find 

in men endowed with mere military 
sediSon.^^*™^* ° geilius. Rebellions and conspiracies 

roused him from his lethargy, and con¬ 
vinced him of the necessity of undertaking drastic 
measures to put an end to sedition in the state. He 
calmly sat down to find out the causes of political dis¬ 
orders, and came to the conclusion that they were due 
to four things:—(1) the Sultan’s disregard of the affairs 
ol the nation, (2) wine-drinking, (3) friendship and fre¬ 
quent social intercourse of the maliks, amirs and 
grandees of the empire, (4) and superfluity of wealth 
which intoxicated men’s minds and fostered treason 
and disaffection. 

This searching analysis led to a highly repressive 
legislation, and ^e first measure which the Sultan under¬ 
took was the confiscation of property. All gratuities, 
pensions and endowments were confiscated to the state, 
and all the villages that were held as milk (in proprie¬ 
tary right) or inam (in free gift), or waqf (as charitable 
endowment) were resumed and incorporated with the 
crown lands. The fear of conspiracy and murder upset 
the Sultan, and he established an elaborate system of 
espionage, by which he tried to keep himself informed 
of the doings of his officials and subjects. The spies 
reported everything that took place in the houses of the 
nobles, and often in their zeal to win royal favour, they 
carried the silly gossips of the bazar to the ears of the 
Sultan. Spirituous liquor was strictly forbidden; and 
the Sultan himself set an example by giving up the 
habit of drink. All the China and glass vessels of the 
Sultan's banqueting room were broken into fragments, 
and “jars and casks of wine were brought out of the 
royal cellars, and emptied at the Badaon gate in such 
abundance, that mud and mire was produced as in the 
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rainy season.” But this regulation weighed too heavily 
upon the people, and wine was secretly brought into the 
city by vintners. The nobles were permitted to drink 
individually at their houses, but all social intercourse 
was strictly prohibited. All festive gatherings and con¬ 
vivial parties were forbidden in private as well as public 
houses, with the inevitable result that the amenities of 
social life disappeared, and life became an intolerable 
burden. 

The Hindus were treated with special severity. In 
the Doab they had to pay 50 per cent of the total pro¬ 
duce of their land without making any 
HiJhISus^ ° ^ deductions, and so rigorous was the 

assessment that not even a biswah of 
land was spared. A grazing tax was imposed upon 
cattle and a house-tax was also levied. The same regu¬ 
lations were applied to the khuis and the balahars^ so as 
to save the poor from the heavy burden of taxation. So 
rigorously were the new rules enforced, “that the 
chaiidharis, khuts. and muqaddams were not able to 
ride on horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, or 
to indulge in betel.’ The policy of the state was that 
the Hincius should not have so much as to enable them to 
ride on horseback, wear fine clothes, carry arms and 
cultivate luxurious habits. They were reduced to a 
state of abject misery to such an extent that the wives 
of the khuts and muqaddams went and served for hire 
in the houses of the Musalmans. Barani speaks highly of 
the wazir of the empire and says that he brought the 
distant provinces under one revenue la^v as if thev were 
all one village. He investigated all cases of embezzle¬ 
ment and inflicted tli^ severest punishment upon the 
wrong-doers. If the ledger of the patwari showed a 
single jital standing against the name of any officer, he 
was punished with torture and imprisonment. The 
post of revenue clerk came to be loolied upon as danger- 


Khut and balahar are obviously used for landed classes. 
Most probably they are used here for landlonls and tenants. 
[Elliot, III (Appendix), p. 625.] 
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ous, and only the bolder spirits ofTered themselves as 
ycandidates for it.^ 

^Alauddin was a true militarist. He saw clearly that 
his empire could not be maintained without a perma- 
f is t- of standing army. With this object 

th?^i^^'^and the iu A ie^\’ lie undertook military reforms.^ 
control of the iixed the pay of a horseman at 234 

tankas a year and that of a doaspah (an 
inferior person) at 7tS tankas. But it was impossible 
to maintain a large aiiny unless the necessaries of 
life were cheapened. For this reason the Sultan fixed 
the prices of all commodities required for daily use. 
Grain was to be stored in royal granaries and in the 
Khalsa villages of the Doab, the revenue of the state was 
realised not in cash but in kind. The prices ol all 
articles of food were fixed, and the shopkeepers were 
severely punished, if they did not observe these regula¬ 
tions. Spies and agents were employed who reported 
to the Sultan the condition of the market. 

All merchants whether Hindus or Muslims, had 
to register themselves and to enter into engagements by 
tvhich they bound themselves to bring their articles to 
the Serai adl, an open space inside the Badaon gate, 
where all articles were exposed for sale. Advances were 
made from the treasury to these wealthy and respectable 
Multani traders, to enable them to purchase goods in 
large quantities. The Diwan issued permits to those 
maliks and amirs who purchased costly articles. This 
device w^as adopted to prevent merchants from buying 
articles in the market at cheap rates and then selling 
them at higher rates in the country. 

The market was superintended by two officers—the 
Dlwan-i-riyasat and the Shahna-i-mandi. These officers 
performed their duties with the strictest honesty and 

®Karanr wiites (Tarihh-i-Firuz Shohi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 289) 
ihai ilie office ol revenue clerk lell into such bad odour that 
nobody would give his daughter in marriage to him and the 
post ol mtishrif was accepted only by those who did not pay 
any heed to their lives. These men -were frequently cast into 
prison. 
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regularity. The cattle market was also controlled, and 
the price of cattle fell considerably. Horses of the first 
class could be purchased for 100 to 120 tankas, of the 
second for 80 to 90, of the third for 65 to 70 tankas, 
while small ponies could be had for 10 to 25 tankas. 
A milch cow could be had for three or four tankas and 
a she-goat for ten or Uvelve or fourteen jitals. The 
prices of slaves and maid servants fell considerably. The 
punishments lor the violation of the tariff laws were 
exceptionally severe. If the shopkeepers weighed less, 
an equal quantity of flesh was cut off from their haunches 
to make up the deficiency in weight. The vendors 
were fre(|ucntly kicked out of their shops for dishonest 
dealings. The result of all this was that the bazar 
people became quite submisshe, and ceased to practise 
deceit and often gave more than the fixed quantity. 

\These refonns succeeded well enough. The in- 
cieased strength and efficiency of the army guaranteed 

security against Mongol invasions, and 
reforms chcck the refractory Rajas and 

chieftains.^ All sedition was stamped 
out, and meirs habits were so disciplined that crime was 
considerably lessened, VThe cheapness of the necessaries 
of life increased the happiness of the people, and bound 
them more closely to the personal despotism of the 
Sultan.) Though the stress of war pressed too severe¬ 
ly upon the resources of the state, numerous works of 
public utility were constructed, and the Sultan extend¬ 
ed his patronage to the learned and the pious. Amir 
Khusrau, the poet-laureate of the kingdom, shed lustre on 
his reign, and pious men like Shaikh Ni/am-ud-din 
Aulia and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din did not a little to 
augment its prestige* but the most important result of 
these measures was the solidity which they imparted to 
the central government. The diorderly habits of the 
grandees of the state were put down with a l?igh hand, 
and all particularism was kept unde^ firm control. The 
governor^ in the distant provinces obeyed the orders of 
the Sultan with perfect obedience. The agents of 
the government were allowed no freedom of action, 
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and the disregard of the royal will was treated as a 
grave offence for which severe punishments were laid 
down. 

The foundations of the political system which 
Alauddin had built up were unsound. The new disci¬ 
pline which (he had imposed upon the 
people drove discontent deep under¬ 
ground. The Hindu Rajas, who were 
deprived of tlieir independence, sullenly brooded over 
their losses and \^'aited for an opportunity to strike a 
blow for their fieedom.^ ^^I he noblesy accustomed to a 
life of gaiey,^were sick ol the obnoxious laws which they 
had to obey; the merchants resented the policing of the 
market, while the Hindus groaned under the humilia¬ 
tions inflicted upon them.*^ The new-Muslims always 
plotted and intrigued against the Sultan, t Over central¬ 
isation. repression, and espionage, all undermined the 
imperial authority^ As the Sultan advanced in years, 
he became violent and whimsical, and his suspicious 
nature estranged from him the sympathies of his lead¬ 
ing nobles. To form a class of officials entirely depen¬ 
dent on himself, he raised base-born men to positions of 
honour and eminence. Too much depended upon the 
personality of the Sultan in this age; and Alauddin made 
the mistake of minimising the importance of this power¬ 
ful factor in the politics of his day. He neglected the 
education of his sons, and under Kafur’s influence he 
treated them with great severity. Besides, Kafur 
secretly intrigued to obtain pow'^er for himself. He in¬ 
duced the Sultan to execute a will nominating his son, 
Shihab-ud-din, heir to the throne. The authority of 
the Sultan ceased to command respect, and insurrec- 
tionary movements were set on foot in the outlying 
provinces of the empire. In the words of the Muslim 
chronicler, “Fortune proved, as usual, fickle; and des¬ 
tiny drew her poniard to destroy him,” and the mighty 
monarch ‘bit his own flesh with fury,' as he saw the 
work of his lifetime being undone before his eyes. In 
the midst of these distressing circumstances, the Sultan 
who was already in the grip of a mortal disease, died in 
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1316, and was buried in a tomb in front of the Jam-i- 
inasjid. 

Alauddin was by nature a cruel and implacable 
clespKJt. He swept aside the dictates of religious and 

canon law, if they interfered with his 
policy. Hc had no regard for kinship 
and inflicted punishments without dis¬ 
tinction. He possessed the qualities of a born military 
leader and civil administrator and kept his vast posses¬ 
sions under hrm control as long as he lived. Hc clearly 
saw the dangers of his time and guarded against them. 
He enjoyed the confidence of his soldiers and his 
example fired their zeal. In organising his civil ad¬ 
ministration, he displayed great originality and mental 
vigour, and his control of the market is one of the marvels 
o( mediaeval statesmanship. Hc rided with a strong 
hand’ and exercised personal supervision over the 
conduct of his officials. No one was allowed to take a 


pice from the cultivators, and fraudulent practices were 
sternly put down. He was himself illiterate, but ex¬ 
tended his patronage to the learned and pious, and 
granted stipends and lands for their maintenance. 
Among the earl) Muslim rulers he was the first who had 
the courage to oppose the orthodox policy of the ‘ulama, 
and who represented in his person to the fullest extent 
the virility and vigour of Islam. 

Alauddin’s death was a signal for civil war and the 
scramble of rival parties for poorer. Malik Kafur remov- 


Thc Aveak ^ur- 
ressors of Ala- 
iiddin. 


cd from his path the princes of the 
blood royal one by one. and produced 
a spurious will of the late Sultan in 


which Omar Khan was nominated heir 


to the throne. As Omar was a little child of six years 
of age, Kafur himself became regent and began to man¬ 
age the affairs of the state. Fhe first thing he did was 
to destroy the sundvors of Alauddin. All the princes 
except Mubarak Khan ^vere put in prison or murdered, 
and Kafur bestowed the highest offices on his favourites. 
This policy caused discontent among the supjxtrters of 
the old regime. A conspiracy was formed, and the 
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slaves of Alauddin with the help of the army killed 
Kafur and his leading partisans. After Kafur*s death 
Mubarak Khan succeeded to the throne under the title 
of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah in 1316 A.D. 

Mubarak began his reign well. He released the 
political prisoners, restored the confiscated, lands to 

their owners, and abolished the numer- 

Mub?raik'*shah. w’liich clogged the progress 

of trade and industry. Barani ’^vrites 
that (he regulations of Alaiiddin fell into disuse, and 
men reverted to their old ways and liabits. But there 
was no serious rebellion except that of Raja Harapala 
Deva of Devagir in 1318: it was quickly suppressed and 
the rebel was flayed alive. Khusrau, a man of low 
caste from Gujarat, who had become a special favourite 
of the Sultan, undertook an expedition to Telingana 
which met with great success. The Rai submitted and 
ceded to Khusrau five ditsricts and promised to pay an 
annual tribute of more than a hundred strong elephants 
as large as demons, 12.000 horses, and gold, jewels and 
gems beyond compute.’ 

Good fortune spoiled Mubarak. He became 
proud, vindictive and tyrannical and indulged in the 
worst excesses. He lost all regard for decency and 
morality and often appeared in public in the company 
of harlots. There was a great demand for dancing girls, 
and the price of a boy or handsome eunuch, or beauti¬ 
ful girl varied from 500 to 1.000 and 2,000 tankas. The 
Sultan cast all decency to the winds when he allowed 
his unworthy associates to insult in foul and obscene 
language the distinguished nobles of the court. 
Khusrau’s influence increased every day, and he conspir¬ 
ed with his castemen to bring zrbout the king’s death. 
The Sultan was informed of Khusrau’s evil intentions, 
but he paid' no heed to the advice of his well-wishers. 
One night the conspirators entered the palace and 
murdered the Sultan. A court was hastily improvised 
at midnight hour, and with the forced consent of the 
nobles and officers Khusrau mounted the throne in 1320 
under the title of Nasiruddin. 
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Khusrau begiui what the Muslim historians call a 
reign of terror. He seized the treasures of the state. 


A Dynastic 
Revolution. 


and conferred lavish gifts upon the 
people at large to win their support. 
Islam was treated with contempt, and 


the old nobles and officers had to make room for 


Khusrau’s kinsmen. The Alai nobles who had served 


the state in the past were filled with grief at this deplor¬ 
able state of affairs. There was one among them who 
planned the overthrow of Khusrau. He was Fakhrud- 
din Juna, who afterwards ascended the throne under 
the title of Muhammad Tughluq. He communicated 
everything to his father C»hazi Malik, the Warden of the 
Marches at Dipalpur. The veteran warrior was ijioved 
with indignation and swore vengeance upon the ‘un¬ 
clean' Panvaris. He was joined by all the nobles of the 
empire except the governor of Multan who bore a per¬ 
sonal gi'udge against him. 

The news of Ghazi Malik’s approach alarmed 
Khusrau and he began to organise his forces. The amiy 
of Delhi, demoralised by indolence and debauchery, was 
no match for the sturdy Muslims who followed the 
banner of Cihazi Malik. Lack of experienced general¬ 
ship, added to want of discipline, made the cause of 
Khusrau from the outset hopeless. When the two 
armies came face to face, each side began to plan dexter¬ 
ous manceuvers to overpower the other. The rickety 
forces of Khusrau were routed and fled in confusion. 


7 he cause of the Panvaris was doomed, and they tvere 
so frightened that hardly any life was left in their bodies. 

Having seized considerable spoil, the victorious 
general commenced his^ march towards Delhi to deal a 
decisive blow. Driven to despair, Khusrau looked for 
help in all quarters. lake one ‘despised by fortune or 
worsted in gambling,’ he brought out all the treasures 
and distributed them among the soldiers to prevent 
defection in the royal army. But this prodigality prov¬ 
ed of no avail; the soldiers, who knew that Ghazi Malik’s 


cause was just and righteous, accepted Khusrau's gold, 
but abandoned all intention of fighting under his colours. 


F. 9 
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Once more the usurper made a desperate e£Eort to save 
himself, and the forlorn hope of the Delhi army fought 
a hotly contested engagement, in which they carried 
everything before them. Khusrau fled from the field 
of battle but he was captured and beheaded. His sup¬ 
porters were diligently traced out; they were charged 
with treason and made to suffer the fate which they so 
richly merited. Ghazi Malik received the congratula¬ 
tions of the assembled nobles, who offered him the keys 
of the palace. The old leader shrank from the burden 
of the kingly office, and enquired if there was any sur¬ 
vivor of the stock of Alauddin. The nobles answered 
in the negative and dwelt upon the confusion and dis¬ 
order that prevailed in the state owing to the abeyance 
of authority. With one voice they appealed to him to 
assume the insignia of royalty and placed him upon the 
throne. Zia Barani, who is an orthodox chronicler, 
writes with exultation; “Islam was rejuvenated and a 
new life came into it. The clamour of infidelity sank 
to the ground. Men's minds were satisfied and their 
hearts contented. All praise for Allah.” The election 
of a plebeian to the kingly office demonstrated in an 
unmistakable manner the democratic spirit of Islam, and 
reaffirmed the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
which dominated and controlled the Muslim state in 
India in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 

(1320-1412 A.D.) 

Ghazi Malik, the Warden of the Marches, ascended 
the throne under the title of Ghiyasuddin Tughlu<^. 

He was a man of humble origin; his 
Ghiyasuddin father was a Qarauna Turk,^ and his 
2 mother was a Jat woman of the Punjab. 

He had risen to high position by dint 
of personal merit, and in the time of Alauddin, had 
played an important part in wars against the Mongols 
whom he had chased out of the country again and again. 
When he assumed the reins of office, the empire of 
Delhi was in a state of confusion, and it was with great 
tact, prudence, and firmness that Ghiyas restored order 
and recovered the moral prestige of the monarchy. 
The magnanimity of his nature showed itself in the 
generous treatment which he meted out to the relatives 
Alauddin. He made a suitable provision for them 
and appointed them to high offices in the state. No just 
claim was ignored and no past service was forgotten. 
The claims of rank and birth were respected, and many 
families that had been ruined were restored to their 
former dignity. 

Having settled the affairs of the empire, Ghiyas 
oidered an expedition against Warangal, the capital of 

the '•Kakatiya Rajas of Telingana. 
agah!«'^w«angai. Pratap Rudra Deva II had greatly in¬ 
creased his ^wer during the reign of 

^ Ibn Batuta writes that he heard from Shaikh Ruknuddin 
Multani that Sultan Tu^hluq was of the stock of Qarauna Turks 
who lived in the mountainous region between Sindh and Turkes- ’ 
tan. In his early life he was very poor and was obliged to take 
up service under some merchants in Sindh. Later he joined 
the army, and by sheer dint of merit rose to position. 
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Mubarak Khilji. The Crown Prince was sent at the 
head of a large force to deal with him. After a desperate 
fight the Raja surrendered, and the whole country was 
subdued. The glory and greatness of the Kakatiyas 
ended, and henceforward they ceased to exist as a para¬ 
mount power in Southern India. 

The administration of Ghiyas was based upon the 


principles of justice and moderation. The land revenue 

was organised and the Sultan took great 
prevent abuses. The jagirs 
granted by Khusrau were resumed, 
and the finances of the state were set in order. The 


cultivators were treated well and officials were severely 
punished for their misconduct. The departments of 
justice and. police worked efficiently, and the greatest 
security prevailed in the remotest parts of the empire. 
The army was also organised. The soldiers were 
treated with kindness and liberality. Strict discipline 
was enforced and arms and weapons were amply 


provided. 

Towards the close of his reign in 1324 the Sultan 
marched towards Bengal to restore to the throne the 

princes of Lakhnauti, who had been 
o expelled by their brother Bahadur. 

Bahadur w^as punished, and the dispossessed princes were 
reinstated in their territory. When the Sultan return¬ 
ed to Delhi, he was killed by the fall of a pavillion which 
his son. Prince Juna, had erected near Afghanpui at a 
distance of six miles from the capital in 1325. The 
prince was suspected of having planned the emperor’s 
death for the hasty construction of such a palace was 
entirely superfluous. Whatever ,the real truth may be, 
there are strong reasons for thinking that the Sultan’s 
death was the result of a conspiracy in which the Crow'n 
Prince took part and no*fc>of accident. 

Ghiyas was a mild and benevolent ruler. He loved 
simplicity, and towards his quondam colleagues he be¬ 
haved with the same frank joviality 
f.hiySuddin! which had characterised him in. his 

earlier days. A pious and peace-loving 
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Muslim, he practised rigidly the observances of his faith 
and always tried to promote the welfare of his co-reli¬ 
gionists. Unlike many other Muslim rulers he lived 
a pure life and eschewed every kind of pleasure. As 
long as he lived he took the best care of his subjects and 
ruled with a.strong hand. A new life was infused into 
the administration which had been thrown out of gear 
during the reigns of the imbecile Mubarak and the ‘un¬ 
clean’ Khusraii. The following verse of Amir Khusrau 
is illustrative of the Sultan’s excellent methods of 
government: 

“He never did aiiMiiing that was n«l replete with wisdom and ^ell^e, 

He might be said to wear a hundred doctors’ hoods under his crown.” 

Cihiyasuddin Fughliiq was succeeded by his son, 
Prince Juna, under the title of Muhammad Tughluq 

in 1325 A.D. He was unquestionably 
Muhammad! mail among the crowmed 

heads of the middle ages. Of all 
kings, who had sat upon the throne of Delhi since 
the Muslim conquest, he ivas undoubtedly the most 
learned and accomplished. Nature had endowed 
him with a marvellous memory, a keen and penetrat¬ 
ing intellect and an enormous capacity for assimilating 
knowledge of all kinds. The versatility of his genius 
took by surprise all his contemporaries. A lover of 
the fine arts, a cultured scholar and an accomplished 
poet, he was equally at home in logic, astronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy and the physical sciences. 
No one could excel him in composition and calli¬ 
graphy; he had at his command a good deal of 
Persian poetry, of which he made a vei 7 extensive 
use in his writings ^nd speeches. He w’as an adept 
in the use of similes and metaphors, and his literary 
productions were saturated tvith the influence of the 
Persian classics. Even the most practised rhetoricians 
found it difficult to rival the brilliance of his imagina¬ 
tion, the elegance of his taste and his command over the 
subtleties and niceties of expression. He was a master 
o( dialectics, well-versed in Aristotelian logic and philo- 
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Sophy, and theologians and rhetoricians feared to argue 
with him. Barani describes him as an eloquent and 
profoundly learned scholar, a veritable wonder of crea¬ 
tion, whose abilities would have taken by surprise such 
men as Aristotle and Asaf.^ He was highly generous, 
and all contemporary writers are unanimous in extolling 
his lavish gifts to the numerous suppliants who crowded 
his gate at all times. He was a strict Muslim who rigid¬ 
ly practised and enforced the observances laid down 
in the Holy Book. But he was not an unrelenting bigot 
like some of his predecessors. His liberalism is reflect¬ 
ed in his desire to be tolerant towards the Hindus and 
his humane attempt to introduce ameliorative reforms 
like the suppression of LSati which was in vogue in the 
fourteenth century. 

The Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta, who came to 
India in 1333 A.D., thus describes the Sultan: 
"Muhammad is a man who, above all others, is fond of 
making presents and shedding blood. There may al¬ 
ways be seen at his gate some poor person becoming 
rich, or some loving one condemned to death. His gene¬ 
rous and brave actions and his cruel and violent deeds, 
have obtained notoriety among the people. In spite of 
this, he is the most humble of men, and the one who 
exhibits the greatest equity. The ceremonies of his 
religion are dear to his heart, and he is very severe in 
respect of prayer and the punishment which follows its 
neglect. He is one of those kings whose good fortune 
is great and whose happy success exceeds the ordinary 
limit; but his distinguishing character is generosity. I 
shall mention among the instances of his liberality 
some marvels of which the like has never been reported 
of any of the princes who have preceded him.” 

Superficially viewed, the Sultan seems to be an 
amazing compound of contradictions. But he is not 
really so. The charges of blood'-thirstiness and madness, 
brought against him by later writers, are mostly un¬ 
founded. No contemporary writer gives the barest in- 


2 Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioih, Ind., p. 461. 
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dication of the Sultan’s madness. The charge of blood¬ 
thirstiness was bolstered up by the members of the 
clerical party whom the Sultan treated with open dis¬ 
regard. It is true, he was, like all mediaeval despots, 
subject to great paroxysms of rage and inflicted the most 
brutal punishments upon those who offended against his 
will, irrespective of the rank or order to which they 
belonged; but this is quite a different thing from stig¬ 
matising him as a tyrant taking delight in the shedding 
of human blood. A close examination of the alleged 
murders and atrocities of the Sultan will reveal the 
iinsoundness of the common view that he found pleasure 
ill the destruction of human species and organised ‘man 
hunts.’ The truth is that the Sultan combined a head¬ 
strong temper with advanced ideals of administrative 
reform, and when his subjects failed to respond to his 
wishes, his wrath was terrible. His impatience was the 
result of popular apathy just as popular apathy was the 
outcome of his startling innovations. 

The earliest administrative measure which the 
Sultan introduced was the enhancement of taxation in 

the Doab. Barani says that ‘it operat- 
ed to the ruin of the county and the 
decay of the people.' While another 
historian, who is more cautious in his remarks, says that 
‘the duties levied on the necessaries of life, realised with 
the utmost rigour, were too great for the power of in¬ 
dustry to cope with.’ The taxes in the Doab were rais¬ 
ed, according to Barani, out of all proportion to the 
income of the people, and some oppressive ahwabs 
(cesses) were also invented which broke the back of the 
rayot, and reduced him to utter poverty and misery. All 
historians dwell upon the distress which was caused by 
this fiscal measure, and Barani, whose native district, 
Baran, also suffered from the effects of this enhancement, 
bitterly inveighs against the Sultan. He greatly exag¬ 
gerates the suffering and misery caused to the popula¬ 
tion when he says that the ryot of distant lands, on 
hearing of the distress and ruin of the people in the 
Doab, broke out into open rebellion and threw off their 
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allegiance. Unfortunately this measure was carried out 
at a time when a severe famine was prevailing in the 
Doab, and the distress of the people was greatly aggravat¬ 
ed by its disastrous efiEects. But this does not exonerate 
the Sultan altogether from blame; for his officials con¬ 
tinued to levy taxes at the enhanced rate with the utmost 
rigour, and made no allowance for famine. It was long 
afterwards, that he ordered wells to be dug and loans to 
be advanced to agriculturists to promote cultivation in 
the affected areas. The remedy came too late; the 
famished population, whose patience was sorely tried 
by the long duration of the famine, failed to profit 
by it, and gave up the ghost in despair. Never were 
benevolent schemes of reform more cruelly frustrated 
by an evil fate than in the case of Muhaminad-bin- 
Tughluq. 

Another measure, which entailed much suffering 
on the population, was the transfer of the capital to 

Devagiri which was re christened Daula- 
Tiansfer of the fabad. The empire had grown to large 
capita, dijnensions; towards the north it em¬ 

braced the Doab, the plains of the 
Punjab, and Lahore with the territories stretching from 
the Indus to the coast of Gujarat: towards the east it 
comprised Bengal, and in the centre it included such 
principalities as Malwa, Ujjain, Mahoba and Dhar. The 
Deccan had been subdued, and its principal powers had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi. Having fully 
weighed in his mind the drawbacks of Delhi® as an im¬ 
perial capital, he decided to transfer it to Daulatabad 
which was more centrally situated. It was situated at 
a safe distance from the route of the Mongols who fre¬ 
quently threatened the neighbourhood of Delhi and 


3 Barani mentions the following provinces of the empire at 
the beginning of Muhammad’s reign:—(1) Delhi, (2) Gujarat, 
(H) Malwa, (4) Devagiri, (5) Telang, (6) Kampila, (7) Dohrsa- 
mundar, (8) Mabar, (9) Tirhut, (10) Lakhnauti, (11) Satgaon, 
(12) Sonargaon. 

Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth, Ind., p. 468. 
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made life and property insecure. It is clear that the 
change was not dictated by the mere caprice of a cruel 
despot. Obviously, considerations of safety and better 
government alone urged the Sultan to take such a bold 
step. As regards his possessions in Hindustan, he hoped 
to exercise control over them with the aid of the simple 
means of communication Avhich existed between the 
north and south.^ 

This change miglit have been effected without caus¬ 
ing much hardship, if the Sultan had remained satisfied 
only with the removal of the official machinery of the 
state. But he made an egregious blunder in ordering 
the people of Delhi, men. women and childien. to go 
enmasse to Daulatabad witli all their effetts. All sorts 
of facilities were provided; a road was built from Delhi 
to Daulatabad and fcKxi and accommodation were freely 
supplied to the emigrants. Those who had no money 
to feed iheinselvc:* during the joiiriiev were fed at the 
expense of the state, and the Sultan wa*; “bounteous in 
his liberality and fasoins to the emigrants, both on 
their journey and on their arrival.But all these 
concessions and favours proved of no avail. The people, 
who had lived in Delhi for generations, and to whom the 
city was endeared ])y numerous asscKiations, left it with 
broken hearts. The sufferings attendant upon a long 
journey of 700 miles were incalculable, and a great 
many of them, wearied with fatigue and rendered help¬ 
less by home-sickness, perislied in the way, and those 
who reached their journey’s end found exile in a strange, 
unfamiliar land unbearable, and "gave up the ghost in 
despair.” Barani writes that the Muslims, struck with 
despondency, laid down their heads in that heathen 


“^Ibn Batuia’s .siareinem ihal die people ol Delhi dropped 
anonymous letters full of .diusc iiiio the K'ug's Ducan, and the 
king took so much offence at this that he ordered the capital 
to be changed, is based u[>on liearsa), for wlijeu the tVansfer took 
j)lace in 1.326 27 A.D. he was not present in India, 

® Barani, Tarikli-i-Firuz Shaln. BtbJ'ioth, Ind., p. 474. 

Elliot, III, p. 239. 
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land, and of the multitude of emigrants only a few 
survived to return to their homes* 

The unwarranted assumption of Ibn Batuta that a 
search was instituted in Delhi under a royal mandate to 
find out if any of the inhabitants still lurked in their 
houses, and that it resulted in the discovery of two men, 
one lame and the other blind, who were dragged to 
Daulatabad, is based upon mere bazar gossip, invented 
afterwards to discredit the Sultan. It is true, the 
Sultan’s orders were carried out in a relentless manner, 
but it is a calumny to assert that his object was to cause 
needless suffering to the population. It must be said 
to his credit that, when he sa^v the failure of his scheme, 
he ordered the inhabitants to go back to Delhi, and on 
the return journey treated them with great generosity 
and made full amends for their losses. But Delhi was a 
depopulated city. From far and near, the Sultan 
brought learned men, merchants, and landholders to 
take up their abode in the deserted capital; but no in¬ 
ducement proved of any avail to reconcile them to the 
changed surroundings. The old prosperity did not 
return, and Delhi did not recover her former grandeur, 
for the Moorish traveller found it in 1334 A.D. un¬ 
inhabited in some places and still bearing the marks of 
desolation. 

Daulatabad remained, as Lane-Poole remarks, a 
monument of misdirected energy. The scheme of 
transfer failed disastrously. That it would have, in the 
event of success, enabled the Sultan to keep a firm hold 
upon the different parts of the empixse, may well be 

® Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth, Ind., p. 474. 

Elliot, III, p. 239. 

Zia Barani writes “So complete was the ruin, that not 
a cat or a dog was left among the buildinra of the city, in its 
palaces or in its suburbs.” A statement of this kind made by 
an oriental .writer of the middle ages is not to be taken too 
literally. European* scholars, unaccustomed to Indian forms of 
speech, have made this mistake. Vincent Smith, uncritically 
accepts Ibn Batuta’s story related above.—(Ox/ord History of 
India, p. 239.) 
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doubted. He failed to see that Daulatabad was situat¬ 
ed at a long distance from the northern frontiers of the 
empire, which needed to be constantly watched with 
vigilance. He disregarded the warning which experi¬ 
ence amply furnished that Hindu revolts and Mongol 
inroads might at any time jeopardise his possessions in 
• the North. If such a contingency were to arise, it would 
have been an extremely difficult task for the Sultan, 
pressed hard by the half-subdued races of the Deccan 
and the nomad hordes of Central Asia, to cope with the 
forces of disorder. 


Muhammad-bin-Tughluq has rightly been called the 
prince of moneyers. One of the earliest acts of his reign 

was to reform the entire system of coin- 
rei!2y! isso^An?^ determine the relative value of 

the precious metals and to found coins 
which might facilitate exchange and form convenient 
circulating'media But far more dai ing and original was 
his attempt to introduce a token currency. Historians 
have tried to discover the motive which led the Sultan 


to attempt this novel experiment. The heavy dram 
upon the treasury has been described as the principal 
reason which led to the issue of the token coins. It can¬ 


not be denied that a great deficiency had been caused in 
the treasury by the prodigal generosity of the Sultan, 
the huge expenditure that had to be incurred upon the 
transfer of the capital and the expeditions fitted out to 
quell armed rebellions. But there were other reasons 
which must be mentioned in giving an explanation of 
this measure. The, taxation policy in the Doab had 
failed; and the famine that still stalked the most fertile 
part of the kingdom, with the consequent decline in 
agriculture, must havq brought about a perceptible fall 
in the revenue of the state. It is not to be supposed 
that the Sultan was faced with bankruptcy; his treasure 
was not denuded of specie for he subsequently paid 
genuine coins for the new ones, and managed a most 
difficult situation with astonishing success. He wished 
to increase his resources in order to carry into effect his 
grand plans of conquest and administrative refonn. 
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which appealed so powerfully to his ambitious nature. 
T here was another reason: tlic Sultan was a man of 
genius who delighted in originality and loved experi¬ 
mentation. With the examples of the Chinese and 
Persian rulers before him, he decided to try the experi¬ 
ment without the slightest intention of defrauding or 
cheating his own subjects as is borne out by the legends 
on his coins. Copper coins were introduced and made 
legal tender; but the state failed to make the issue of the 
new coins a monopoly of its own. The result was, as 
the contemporary chronicler points out in right orthodox 
fasliion, that the house of every Hindu—of course as an 
orthodox Muslim he condones the offences of his co¬ 
religionists—was turned into a mint and the Hindus of 
the various proA inces manufactured lakhs and crores of 
coins. Forgery was freely practised by the Hindus and 
the Muslims; and the people paid their taxes in the new 
coin and purchased arms, apparels and other articles of 
luxury. The village headmen, merchants, and land¬ 
owners suppressed their gold and silver, and forged 
copper coins in abundance, and paid their dues with 
them. The result of this was that the state lost heavily 
bile private individuals made enormous profits. The 
state was constantly defrauded for it was impossible to 
distinguish private forgeries from coins issued by the 
royal mint. Gold and silver became scarce; trade came 
to a stand-still and all business was paralysed. Great 
confusion prevailed; merchants refused to accept the 
new coins which became as “valueless as pebbles or 
potsherds.’’^ When the Sultan saw the failure of the 
scheme, he repealed his former edict and allowed the 
people to exchange gold and silver coins for those of 
copper. Thousands of men brought these coins to the 
treasury and demanded gold and silver coins in return. 
7 he Sultan who meant no deception was considerably 
defrauded by his own people, and the treasury was 
drained by these demands. All token coins were com¬ 
pletely withdrawn and the silence of Ibn Batuta who 


^ Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shalii, Biblioth, Ind., p. 486. 
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visited Delhi only three years later proves that no 
disastrous results ensued, and the people soon forgot the 
token cui rency. 

The failure of tlie scheme was inevitable in the 
India of the fourteenth century. To the people at 
large copper was copper, however benevolent the inten¬ 
tions of the Sultan might be. The Sultan who pitched 
his expectations too high made no allowance for the 
conservative character of the people whose acceptance of 
a token currency even in modern times is more in the 
nature of a submission to an inevitable evil than a wil¬ 
lingness to profit by the use of a convenient circulating 
medium. The mint was not a state monopoly; and tlie 
Sultan failed to provide adec[uate safeguards to prevent 
loigcry. Elphinstone’s statement that the failure of the 
token currency was due to the king’s insolvency and the 
instability of his government is not justified by facts, 
lor the Sultan withdrew all coins at once, and his credit 
remained unshaken. Mr. Ciardner Brown has ascribed 
this currency muddle to the shortage in the world’s supply 
of silver in the fourteenth centurv. Soon after his 
accession Muhammad-bin-Tughlucj introduced a gold 
dinar of 200 grains and an adali or a silver coin of 140 
grains in place of the gold and silver tankas which had 
hitherto been in use. and which had weighed 175 grains 
each. The introduction of the gold dinar anci the 
revival of the adali show that there was an abundance of 


gold and a lelative scarcity of silver in the countn. 
The prize money brought b^ Kafiir from the Dcccan 
consisted largely of jewelleiy and gold, and it was this 
which had brought about a fall in tlie value of gold. 
The scarcity of silver continued even alter the death ol 
Sultan Muhammad. *Onlv three sihei coins ol Firuz 


have come to light, and Edward T homas mentions onlv 
two pieces of Muhammad bin Firuz, one of Mubarak 


Shah, one of Muhammad bin Farid and noue^f Alam 
Shah and his successors ol the Lodi dynasty, and it is 
not until the middle of the sixteenth century that W’e 


come across a large number of silver coins, issued from 


the mints of Sher Shah Suri and his successors. Regard- 
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ing the failure of this scheme, Edward Thomas, a 
numismatist of repute, has rightly observed: “There 
was no special machinery to mark the difference of the 
fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions 
taken to prevent the imitation of the Chinese paper 
notes, there was positively no check upon the authenti¬ 
city of the copper token, and no limit to the power of 
production by the masses at large.” 

Muhammad Tughluq adopted a policy which ran 
counter to the cherished prejudices of the orthodox 

school. He lev ied many taxes in addi- 
The liberal ci^- ^jon to the four legal ones® prescribed 
administration. by the Quran, and showed a greater 

regard for the religious susceptibilities 
of the Hindus than his predecessors had ever done. 
Unlike his weak-minded cousin Firuz, he was no 
religious bigot. His culture had widened his out¬ 
look, and his converse with philosophers and rationalists 
had developed in him a spirit of tolerance for which 
Akbar is so highly praised. He employed some of them 
in high positions in the state,® and like the great Akbar 
after him tried to stop the horrible practice of Sati. 
The independent Rajput states were left unmolested: 
for the Sultan knew that it was impossible to retain 
permanent possession of such strongholds as Chittor and 
Ranthambhor—a policy which was not liked by the 
clerical party. He continued Alauddin’s practice of 
appropriating four-fifths of the share of plunder to him¬ 
self, leaving the rest to the soldiers. But the feelings of 
ihe ‘ulama were deeply embittered, whei? he deprived 
them of the monopoly of the adpiinistration of justice. 
His love of justice was so great that he personally look¬ 
ed into the details of the judicial administration, and 
submissively accepted the decrees of the courts pawed 
against himself. 

The lour legal taxes are Khiraj, Zakat, Jeziya and Khamsa. 

® Ibn Batuta speaks of a Hindu, Ratan by name, who was 
in the Sultan’s service. The traveller praises his skill in finances. 
Ibn Batuta, Paris ed. Ill, pp. 105-106. 
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He made himself the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
and when his judgment differed from that of the Muftis, 
he overruled them and adhered to his own view. To 
curtail the influence of the orthodox party, he invested 
some of the distinguished officers of the state with judicial 
powers in spite of the fact that there were Qazis, Muftis 
or professed canonists. He was very strict in adminis¬ 
tering justice. He laid his hands freely upon the mem¬ 
bers of the priestly class when they were found guilty of 
rebellion, sedition, or embezzlement of public funds. 
Neither birth nor rank, nor piety availed to afford 
protection to an offender from the punishment which 
his guilt merited, and that is why Ibn Batuta who had 
visited many lands and seen a great deal of men and 
affairs, recorded the verdict, when he w’as in his own 
country, no longer afraid of the Sultan’s wrath, that “of 
all men this king is the most humble, and of all men he 
most loves justice.” , 

The Sultan organised the services of the State on 
an efficient basis. As there was a dearth of capable 
officers in the country, he employed foreigners in his 
service and bestowed rich rewards and gifts upon them. 
This policy caused discontent among the native nobility 
and led to rebellions in the empire. The Sultan's 
generosity knew no bounds. He maintained several 
departments, two of which are specially worthy of men¬ 
tion—the department of presents which regulated the 
giving and taking of presents and the Industrial Depart¬ 
ment which managed the preparation of costly fabrics 
for the use of the royal ladies and the wives of the nobles. 

The Sultan like his great predecessor Alauddin 
cherished magnificent schemes of foreign conquest. 

Early* in the reign he was induced by 

The Sultan’s some Khorasani nobles tvho had sought 
schemeai of con- - , . ^ ^ • 

queu. refuge at his court to attempt an in¬ 

vasion of their country. .There was 
nothing fantastic or absurd in the plan. The condition 
of Khorasan under Abu Said had become highly un¬ 
satisfactory. The Chaghtai chief Tarmashirin Khan 
and the ruler of Egypt were eager to grab Persian terri- 
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tory. Muhammad, who had established friendly rela¬ 
tions with the ruler of Egypt, collected a large army 
containing 370,000 men who were paid lor one whole 
year from the public treasury. But the scheme did not 
materialise. The task was beyond the strength ol the 
armies of Delhi at this period. It was an act oi wisdom 
on the part ol Muhammad Tughluq to abandon the 
scheme and to concentrate his attention upon India. 

Another project which lias brought much odium 
upon the Sultan’s name was his so-called plan ol invad¬ 
ing China. Writers^" on Indian history, following the 
lead of Firishta, have made the mistake ol supposing that 
the expedition was aimed against China. But the con¬ 
temporary chronicler, Barani, says that the design of the 
Sultan was to conquer the mountain of Qarachal or 
Qarajal which lies between the territories ol Hind and 
Ciiina. Ibn Batuta states clearly that the expedition 
was directed against the Qarajal mountain, which is 
situated at a distance ol ten stages liom Delhi. I his 
shows that the mountain meant was Himachal (the 
Himalayas), which constitutes an impassable barrier 
between China and India. The expedition was obvious¬ 
ly directed against a refractory hill chieltain who had 
rclused to own the suzeraintv of Delhi. I’he first attack 
ol the imperialists was a success, l)ut when the rainy 
season set in, the troops became demoralised, and it 
became impossible to obtain supplies Irom the head¬ 
quarters. The troops suffered heavily, and the entire 
baggage ol the army was plundered by the wily moun¬ 
taineers. Only ten horsemen returned to tell the story 
of this terrible di.saster. But the object of the expedi- 

Briggs, Firishta J, p. 4J6. ‘ 

Elphinstone, History of India, p. 396. 

Firishta writes; “Having heard ol the gicat wealth ol 
(dnna, Muhgiinmad Tughluq concei\ed the idea ol subduing 
that empire; hut in order to accomplish his design it was found 
necessary first to conquer the country of Himachal.” He further 
says that the nobles and councillors ol the king tried to convince 
him ol the futility of the scheme, but failed to do so. Barani's 
testimony is, ol course, reliable. Ibn Batuta supports Barani* 
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tion was realised, the mountain prince made peace with 
the Sultan and agreed to pay tribute, lor it was impos¬ 
sible for him to cultivate the lowlands at the foot of the 
hills without acknowledging the autliority of the ruler 
of Delhi, of whose kingdom they formed a part. 

From the year 1335 there was a perceptible decline 
in the fortunes ol Muhammad Tughluq. It was due 

The diwrders ot ^is harsh policy in the later 

the icign -Ahsan ycars of his life, and partly to famine, 
Shahs revolt. which continued for several years and 

produced enormous suffering in all parts of Hindustan. 
When public revenue, the principal mainstay of the 
administration, decreased, rebellions broke out in 
all parts of the empire. The earliest rebellion of 
importance was that of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah in 
Mabar, which occurred in 1335 A.D.“. Although 
Delhi was in a deplorable condition owing to the 
famine and lawlessness prevailing in its vicinity, the 
Sultan marched in person to chastise the lebel; but when 
he reached Telingana, cholera broke out and carried 


off a large nuinbei of men belonging to the king’s 
retinue. The expedition against Ahsan Shah was 
abandoned under the pressure ol unforeseen troubles 
and he was allowed to become independent. 

Ifengal had never been a loyal appanage of the 
empire of_ Delhi since the days of Muhammad, son of 

Bakhtiyar. Fakhr-ud-din, the armour- 
bearer ol Qadr Khan, the governor of 
Laklinaiiti, slew his master, and usurped 
his territories in 737-38 A.H. (1337 A.D.). Taking 
advantage of the state of confusion into which the affairs 
of the kingdom of Delhi had tallen. he proclaimed him¬ 
self independent ruler of Bengal and struck coins in his 


The date 1338-39 given by Smith on page 242 in his 
Oxford History of India is incorrect. • 

Ahsan Shah rebelled in 1335 A.D. He began to issue coins 
as an independent ruler in this year. Di. Hultzsch who has 
examined these coins with care assigptis rebellion to 1335 A.D. 

J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 667-85. 

F. 10 
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own name. The Sultan, ^vho was busily occupied with 
greater troubles in other pails of his wide dominions, 
could not pay attention to this upstart rebel. As there 
was no interference from him. Fakhr-ud-din successfully 
overcame the local opposition to his assumption of royal 
power. He soon brought the whole country under his 
control and go\erned it with ability and vigour. 

The rebellion in Bengal was followed by others of 
less importance, but they were speedily put down. The 

most important rebellion, however, was 
ot Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of 
Oudh .and Zafiabad, which broke out 
ri the year 1340-41. Ain-ul-mulk was a distinguished^ 
nobleman who had rendcied great sen ices to the slate, 
and who was held in high faioui at coint. When the 
Sultan removed his court to Saragdwari in the Farrukha- 
bad district on account ol famine, Ain-ul-mulk and his 
biothers rendered great assistance in mitigating its. 
severity. A singular lack of ^oiesight on the part of the* 
Sultan drove the lo^al governor into lebellion. Having 
heard of the misconduct of certain Deccan officers, the 
Sultan decided to appoint Ain-ul-mulk governor of that 
country and ordeied him to go there with his family and 
dependants. The pcrcmptoi\ oidet of iiansfei took 
the Malik by surprise. Ihs eats '»\eH poisoned by those 
persons who had sought sheltci in Oudh amj Zafiabad 
to escape from the wiath of the Sultan. Ml ol a sudden, 
Ain-ul-mulk who suspected dangei, levoltcd, and with 
his brothers seized the cniiic royal baggage which was 
in his charge. The Sultan was at hist dumb-founded at 
the news of this revolt, but he at oncTe devised measures 
to strengthen his forces. He paid special attention to 
the morale of the army and hifnself superintended the 
0 })erations. After a piolonged and stubborn fight, Ain-* 
uf mulk was defeated and brought as a prisoner to the 
Toval camp. His associates were crucllv pul to death, 
but he was pardoned in recognition of his past services 
aT>d ajipointed superintendent of the royal gardens. ' 

Destiny allowed no respite to this unlucky monarch, 
and no sooner did he quell disturbances in one quarter 
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than troubles of greater magnitude broke out in anoihei. 

This evil was the greatest in Sindh. 
The Sultan marched thither with his 
forces and scattered the rebels. Their 
leaders were captured and forced to embrace Islam. 
By the end of the year 1342 A.D., order was estab¬ 
lished in Hindustan, but disorders of greater magnitude 
soon afterwards broke out in the Deccan. They 
assumed formidable dimensions, and the Sultan found 
himself powerless to stamp out sedition and overcome 
resistance to his own authority. * 

The Deccan was a hot-bed of intrigue and seditious 
conspiracy. In the early part of the reign, the Sultan 

had effectively brought under his sway 
e eccan. sucli distant provinces as Mabar. 

Warangal and Dwarsamudra, and his empire embraced 
l^ractically the whole of the Deccan. But Mabar he- 
an indcjicndent pi incipality in 1335, and in 1336 
H.)ti llara and liis biolhci Bukka founded the kingdom 
ol \hjayaiiagar as a protest against the Muslim power, 
(>1 which a lull n< v.ount will be given later. In 1344 
Kanya Nnik oi Kiishna Nayak, son of Pratap Rudra 
l)c\a Kakatha, oiganised a confederacy of the Hindus 
o( the South. The great Deccan revolt began, and 
thioiigh the effoits of Ballala IV, Hari Haia and Krishna 
' Na\ak, followed ^ man) lesser leaders, it finally culmi¬ 
nated in the disappearance of Muslim power in 
Warangal, Dwarsamudra and the country along the 
Cojomondal coast. The fall of the Hoysalas in 1346 
A.D. enabled Haii Haia to place his pow'cr upon a firm 
footing, and henceforward \hjayanagai became a lead¬ 
ing state in the South and.a bulwark against the Muslim 
^invasions from the north. 

Gujarat and Devagiri alone were left in the hands 
)f Muhammatl Tughlucp His many failures had 
soured his temper, and he had lost that quality of 
'human sympathy without which no conciliation of 
ipstile people is possible. He removed Qutlugh Khan, 
le veteran governor of Devagiri, from his office, and 
[^appointed his brother in his place—an arrangement 
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which caused much discontent in the country. The 
revenue declined and the officers of the state began to 
extort money for themselves from the hapless ryot. 
The recall of Qutlugh Khan was followed by a fresh 
blunder in the massacre of the foreign Amirs by the 
foolish vintner’s son ‘Aziz Khummar who had been 
entrusted with the fiefs ol Malwa and Dhar. The 
crime of Aziz produced a feeling of consternation 
among the Amirs, and they took up arms in self-defence. 
Disorder rapidly spread in the Deccan, and the troops 
became mutinous everywhere. The Sultan proceeded 
in person to suppress the rebellion in Gujarat, and from 
Broach he sent a message to Nizam-ud-din Alim-ul-mulk, 
brother of Qutlugh Khan, the new governor of Daulata- 
bad, asking him to send the foreign Amirs immediately 
to the royal camp. The Amirs of Raichur, Mudgal, 
Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur, Berar and other places obeyed 
the royal command and started for Gujarat, but on the 
way a sudden panic seized them, and they entertained 
the suspicion that the Sultan intended to take their lives. 
They attacked the royal escort, killed some of the men 
in a skirmish that followed, and returned to Daulatabad 
where they seized N izam-ud-din and made him prisoner. 
The fort of Daulatabad fell into their hands; they seized 
the royal treasure, divided the Maratha country amongst 
themselves, and elected one of their leaders, Malik ' 
Ismail Makh Afghan, as their king. When the Sultan 
received intelligence of these developments, he marched 
towards Daulatabad and defeated the rebels in an open, 
engagement. Malik Makh Afghan entrenched himself 
in the fort of Devagiri, and Hasan Kangu, another 
Afghan leader, with his followers went away in the 
direction of Gulbarga. The Sultan laid siege to Daula¬ 
tabad and sent his general Imad-ul-mulk Sartez in 
pursuit of the rebels. Daulatabad was recovered; but^ 
soon afterwards the Sultan had to leave the place otti, 
account of the rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat. As sooi^ 
as the Sultan’s back was turned, the foreign Amirs, oncc^' 
again, made a vigorous effort to recover their lost power,^ 
They besieged the fort of Devagiri and baffled the^ 
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attempts of the imperialists to recapture it. The 
imperial general Imad-ul-mulk was defeated in an action 
by Hasan, and the rebels occupied Daulatabad. Ismail 
Makh, whom they had chosen as their king “voluntarily 
and gladly” resigned in favour of Hasan, a young and 
high-spirited warrior, who had taken a prominent part 
in these campaigns. Hasan assumed sovereignty under 
the title of ‘Alauddin wad-din Abul-Muzaffar Bahman 
Shah on August 13, 1347 A.D. Thus was founded the 
famous Bahmani kingdom, of which a full account will 
be given in another chapter. 

Hearing of the rebellion ol Taghi, the Sultan left 
Devagiri for Gujaiat. It was a mistake on his part to 

resolve to put down the traitor Taghi 
before dealing eSectivcly with foreign 
Amirs. He pursued the rebel from 
place to place, but the latter succeeded in eluding his 
grasp. He subdued the Rai of Karnal and brought the 
entire coast under his sway. From there he proceeded 
to Gondal where he tell ill and was obliged to halt for 


Estimate of Mu¬ 
hammad. 


some time. Having collected a large force he marched 
towards Thatta, but when he was about three or four 
days’ march from that place, he got fever and died on 
March 20, 1351 A.D. 

Such was the end of this unlucky monarch. All 
his life, he had battled against difficulties and never 

abandoned his task in despair. It is 
true, he failed, but his failure was 
largely due to circumstances over which 
he had little or no control. A severe famine which 
•lasted for more than a decade maired the glory of his 
reign and set his subjects against him. The verdict that 
declares him a cruel and. blood-thirsty tyrant like Nero 
or Caligula does little justice to his great genius, and 
ignores his conspicuous plans to cope with famine and 
his efforts to introduce ameliorative reforms. .There is 
' ample evidence in the pages of Baran. and Ibn Batuta 
• to show that he was not fond of shedding blood for its 
own sake, and that he could be kind, generous and just 
even towards his enemies. He possessed an intellect 
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and a passion for practical impiovenient which we rarely 
find in mediaeval rulers. But ]iis task was an extremely 
onerous one. He had to deal with the problems of an 
ever-gi'owing empire with a staff of officers who never 
loyally cooperated with him. He had also to reckon 
with the orthodox Ulama who clamoured for privilege 
and who resented his attempt to enfoice justice and 
equality among his subjects. 

All modern writers repeat the chaigc of madness 
against the Sultan, but neither in the pages of Ibn 
Batuta nor in the history of Barani is there any mention 
of it. The charge of blood rliirstiness is C(]ually 
untenable. The Sultan was no monster of iniquity 
who loved crime for its own sake He inflicted severe 
punishments on the wrong-doers, but punishments were 
always severe in his day both in uropc and Asia. 1 here 
is little point then in the denunciations of European 
writers, who are always severe in judging tlie actions of 
oriental statesmen and lulcis, in pionotincing a ver¬ 
dict on Muhammad we must bear his difficulties in 
mind. 

A most interesting sou ice of information tegarding 
the reign of Muhaniinacl rughliuj is tlic account of his 

travels given by the Moorish traveller, 
n dtiitci Batuta. Abu-Abdulla Muham¬ 

mad, commonly known as Ibn Batuta, was born at 
Tangier on the 24tli February, 1304 AD He had an 
inborn liking for travel, and as soon as he grew to 
manhood, he made up his mind to fulfil his heart’s desirv 
At the early age of 21, he started on iiis journey, and 
after wandering through the countries of Vfrica and 
Asia, he came to India through the passes of die Hindu- 
kush. He reached the Indus bn the 12th September, 
1333, thence he proceeded to Delhi where he was hospit¬ 
ably received. He was appointed Qazi of Delhi by 
Muhammad Tughluq and admitted to his court, where 
he had close opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the habits, character, and acts of this most extra ordinary 
monaich. He lived in India for eight years and left the 
service of the Sultan in 1342. He throws much light 
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on the customs and manners of both Hindus and 
Muslims in those days and supplements Zia Barani in 
many respects He was sent on an embassy to China 
on a diplomatic mission by Muhammad Tughluq, but 
he was prevented by unforeseen circumstances from ful¬ 
filling it He returned to his native land in 1349 and 
there recorded his experiences. He died at the age of 
73 in 1377-78. 

There can be no doubt about the general veracity 
of Ibn Batuta, for his statements are very often corro¬ 
borated bv other historians. He describes the gifts and 
punishment'', the kindnesses and severities of his patron 
with considerable impartiality His view of the Sultan’s 
charactei is corioboratcd by Zia Barani who is more 
fulsome in his adulations and less balanced in his 
denunciations 4 he character of Ibn Batuta, as it is 
reflected in the pages ol his nanativT, is profoundly 
interesting Full of freshness, life, daring, a kind of 
superstitious piety, and easy confidence, Ibn Batuta is 
JL man ol extravagant habits, pi one to fall into pecuniary 
difficulties, out ol which he is more than once extricated 
by his ii.dulgcni patron, to whenn he clung like a verit¬ 
able horse-leech as long as he lived in India. 

The death of Muhamraad-bin-Tughluc| near 
Thalia plunged the entire royal camp into confusion, 

and a feeling of despair seized the 

Tu'^hiuq leaders of the army as well as the rank 
and file. The Mongol mercenaries 
who had come to assist in the expedition against Taghi 
began to plunder the loyal camp, and the army found 
it difficult to retreat in safety tow^ards the capital. The 
situation was furthei aggravated b\ the fact that Muham¬ 
mad had left no male heir, and it was apprehended by 
the nobles that disastrous coiisecjurnces might follow, if 
they did not at once proceed to choose a successor. 
Barani who was an eye-witness of these events writes 
that the late Sultan had nominated Firuz as his heir- 
apparent, a statement which is corroborated by another 
contemporary writer, Shams-i-Siraj Afif. According to 
this testament of the late Sultan they offered the crown 
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to Firuz and appealed to him to save the families of the 
generals and soldiers from the Mongols by accepting it. 
Firuz, who was utterly devoid ol ambition and who 
wished to lead the life of a religious recluse, at first 
demurred to the proposal and said that he contemplated 
a pilgrimage to Me< ca But the pressure of the nobles 
became irresistible, and at last he had to accede to 
their wishes in the interests of the state. Firuz’s 
acceptance of the crown had a calming cllect on the 
army, and order was quickly restored But in Delhi the 
Khwaji Jahan's attempt to set up a supposititious son 
of Muhammad had created a serious situation. The 


Khwaja cannot be charged with treason, for he had done 
so in public interest on receiving the news of the disap¬ 
pearance of Firuz and Tatai Khan, the principal leaders 
of the imperial anny, from the field of battle. Firuz 
enquired of the nobles and officers of the state if the late 
Sultan had left a son, and received a reply in the negative. 
The Khwaja repented of his error, and with every mark 
of abject submission appeared before Firuz to beseech 
forgiveness. The latter was inclined to take a lenient 
view of his offence on the score of his past services, but 
the nobles refused to condone what they described as 
“unpardonable treason.” The Khwaja w^as asked to go 
to the fief of Samana, but on his way he was murdered. 
Thus did the weak and irresolute Firuz acquiesce in the 
murder of a trusted friend and colleague of whose 
guiltlessness he was probably fully convinced. 

Firuz Tughluq mounted the throne on the 24th 
March, 1351 A.D., with little ambition and less fitness 


for that 

Character 

Iiruz. 


high position The contemporary Muslim 
chroniclers have bestowed lavish praise 
upon him for 4iis reign marked the 
beginning of that religious reaction. 


which became a prominent feature of his administrative 
policy. Barani writes that since the days of Muiz-ud- 
djii Muhammad bin Sam, there was no ruler of Deljii, 


so humble, meicilul, truth-loving, faithful and piou^ 
Shams-i-Siraj Afif pronounces upon him a fulsome 
eulogy, and extols his virtues in terms of hyperbolical 
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praise. He was a bigot who observed the Holy Law 
with great strictness, and on the occasion of religious 
festivals he behaved like a pious Muslim. He en¬ 
couraged his ‘infidel’ subjects to embrace Islam and 
exempted the converts from the payment of the Jeziya. 
The Brahmanas were taxed, and their protests were 
contemptuously disregarded. All decorations in the 
royal palace were forbidden. The Sultan himself used 
earthen vessels instead of plates of gold and silver for 
dining purposes. But his vaunted devotion to the 
Quran did not prevent him from seeking the gratifica¬ 
tion of his lower appetites. On one occasion, in the 
midst of a compaign, when Tatar Khan paid him a 
visit, he saw him lying half-naked with wine cups con¬ 
cealed in his bed. The Khan reproached him for this 
depravity, and the Sultan promised to observe absti¬ 
nence as long as Tatar Khan was with the army. But 
the weakness of will soon asserted itself, and the Khan 
was transferred to the neighbourhood of Hisar Firoza. 

(Though rigidly orthodox, Firuz was generous and 
humane. He behaved towards his co-religionists with 
great generoiisity and liberally helped tire poor and the 
unemployed. His kindness is reflected in his reform of 
the legal system. He abolished torture, simplified the 
legal procedure, and discouraged espionage. He ex¬ 
tended his patronage to learned men and established 
schools and colleges for theological instmetion. Seve¬ 
ral measures were devised by him to promote the wel¬ 
fare of his subjects of all classes, the chief of which ^vere 
the facilities of irrigation and a hospital at Delhi where 
medical aid was given free of cost. 

iFiruz is well knowp in histoiy for his administra¬ 
tive reforms, but he had nothing of the ability, intre¬ 
pidity, and vigour of Alauddin Khilji or Muhamraad- 
bin-Tughluq. He was a weak-minded man who 
listened too much to the advice of nntffn and* maulvis. 
The results of this policy were seen after a generation 
^ the complete disintegration of the Sultanate of Delhi. 

During the confusion that followed the death of 
Muhammad-bin-Tughluq, Bengal completely separated 
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itself from Delhi, and Haji 11)as proclaimed himself an 

The first expedi. indeperdtnt ruler under the title of 
lion to Bengal, ShanT«-ud-din. 1 he Sultan marched 
1353-54 Ajo. towards Bengal at the head of a large 

army, and on reaching there issued a proclamation to 
his Bengali subjects, in which he explained the wrongs 
of Haji Ilyas and his own desire to do justice to the 
people and to govern the country well. 

When Haji Ilyas heard of his approach, he en¬ 
trenched himsell in the foit of Icjdala. To induce him 
to leave the lortiess, Fhuz had lecourse to a clever stra¬ 


tegical move: he retraced his steps a few miles back¬ 
wards in the hope that the enemy would come out of tlie 
fort in ordei to harass the reti eating aimv. The 
expected happened, and Shams-ud-din followed the 
royal army at the head ol a consideiable force consisting 
of ]n,000 hoisc and 20,000 foot, all eager to fight against 
the Dehlwis. llie Sultan arranged his tioops in battle 
array according to the time-honouicd practice of mediae¬ 
val lA^rfare in three divisions—the light, left and centre, 
and himsell took an active part in organising the cam¬ 
paign. A lenible battle ensued in which the prota¬ 
gonists on cithei side fought with great valour and 
determination. When Shams-ud-din saw the day going 
against him, lie fled from the field of battle and took 
shelter again in llie fort ol Iq(laid. The royalists fol¬ 
lowed up their success and invested tlie fort witli full 
vigour. But tlie siirieks and wails of women who pathe¬ 
tically demonstrated their grief, moved the compas¬ 
sionate heart ol the Sultan, and he forthwith decided to 
abandon the fruits of a hard-earned victory. This is 
how the official historian of the reign describes Firuz’s 
incapacity to deal with a difficult situation: To storm 
the fort, to put more Musalmans to the sword, and 
to expose honourable women to ignominy, would be a 
cirme foV which he could not answer on the day of 
judgement, and which would leave no difference bet¬ 
ween him and the Mughals. Tatar Khan, the imperial 
commander urged the annexion of the province, but 
with characteristic weakness Firuz rejected his advice 
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on the plea that Bengal was a land of swamps, and that 
it was not worth while to retain possession of it. 

On his return from Bengal, the Sultan devoted 
himself with great energy and vigour to the organisation 


The second ex¬ 
pedition 1359-60 
AD. 


of his administration. But a second 
expedition to Bengal became necessary, 
when Zafai Khan, the son-in-law of 


Fakhr-ud-din, the hrst independent ruler of Bengal, 
complained of the high-handedness of Shams-ud-din and 
begged the Sultan to intercede on his behalf. Zafar 
Khan was well received at couit, and his heart was elat¬ 


ed with joy when the Sultan ordered the Khan-i-Jahan 
to make prepaiations for a second expedition to Bengal. 
Popular enthusiasm losc to such a high pitch that 
numerous voluntceis cm oiled themselves in the aimy 
which consisted of 70,000 hoiH innumciablc foot, 470 


elephants and a laigc flotilla oi boats. Shams-ud-din 
had been dead tor some time and his son Sikandar had 


succeeded him Following the example of his father he 
shut himself u]> in the ioit of Icjdala The foiticss was 
besieged, and the lo^alists niac[( bleaches in its walls, 
which were soon icpahcd b\ the Bengalis who display¬ 
ed great courage and ^igour. But the patience ol both 
sides luis soon exhausted bv this interminable siege, 
and negotiations tor peace began Sikandai’s envoy 
conducted the negotiations with gieat patience, tact 
and fiimncss He agreed to the lestoiation of Sonar- 
gaon to Zafar Khan and sent 40 elephants and valuable 
presents to the Sultan to cement theii friendship. But 
, Zafar Khan who was the chief cause of all this tiouble 
.gave up the idea of ictiiing to his coimti> and piefcued 
to remain at Delhi. Once again Fiiu/’s wcakne^'S pie- 
vented him from asserting his sovereignty over a pro¬ 
vince which was well-nigh within his gi'asp. 

On his leturn fiom Bengal, tht wSultan halted at 
Jaunpur, from wheie he maichecl against Jajnagar 
The subjugation (roughly modern Oi issa), which was in 
of the Rai of jaj- a flourishing condition. The Rai of 

Jajnagar fled at the approach of the 
royal army and took shelter in an i'-land, whither he 
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was pursued by the Sultan's forces. The temple of 
Jagannath at Puri was desecrated and the idols were 
thrown into the sea. At last, dismayed by the heavy 
odds arrayed against him, he sent his emissaries to 
negotiate the terms of peace. To their utter surprise 
the Sultan informed them that he was entirely ignor¬ 
ant of the cause of their master's flight. The Rai 
explained his conduct and agreed to furnish a fixed 
number of elephants every year as tribute. The Sultan 
accepted these terms and having obtained the sub¬ 
mission of several other Hindu chieftains and Zamin- 
dars on his way, he returned to the capital. 

The fortress of Nagarkot had been conquered by 
Muhammad Tughluq in 1337. but during the latter 

Conquest of Na- reign its Rai had establish- 

gorkoi, 1360-61 ed himsclf as an independent ruler. 

The temple of Jwalamukhi in Nagar- 
kot was an old and venerated shrine which was visited 
by thousands oi Hindu pilgrims who made rich offer¬ 
ings to the idol. Its sanctity was an additional reason 
which led the bigoted Firuz to undertake this expedi¬ 
tion; and the contemporary chronicler writes that 
when the Sultan paid a visit to the temple, he address¬ 
ed the assembled Rais, Ranas and Zamindars in these 
words: “Of what avail is the worship of this stone? 
What desire of yours will be fulfilled by praying to it? 
It is declared in our Hc^ly Law that those who act con¬ 
trary to it will go to hell.” The fort of Nagarkot was 
besieged and manjniqs and arrddds were placed on all 
sides. After a protracted siege of six months, which 
well-nigh exhausted the patience of the combatants on 
Ix)th sides, Firuz offered, pardon to the Rai, who 
“came down from his fort, apologised, and threw 
himself at the feet of the Sultan, who placed his hand 
on his back, bestowed upon him rich robes of honour 
and sent him back to his fort.” 

The Thatta expedition is one of the most 

The conquest of interesting episodes in the reign o£ 
Thaua. 1371-72 Firuz Tughluq. It originated in a de- 

sire to avenge the wrongs done by the 
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people ol Thatta to the late Sultan. Preparations for 
the campaign were made, and volunteers were en¬ 
rolled in the army which consisted of 90,000 cavalry, 
numerous infantry and 480 elephants. A large flotilla 
of five thousand boats was also constructed and placed 
under experienced admirals. Jam Babiniya, the 
chieftain of Sindh, arranged in battle array his forces 
which numbered 200,000 horse and 40,000 foot, and 
prepared for action. Meanwhile in the Sultan’s camp 
provisions became scarce owing to famine and pesti¬ 
lence, which decimated the troops and swept away near¬ 
ly one-fourth of the cavalry. 

Reduced to sore straits, the Sultan retreated 
towards Gujarat and lost his way in the Rann of Kutch. 
Having reached Ciujarat, he organised his army and 
spent about two crorcs in obtaining the sinews of war. 
The royal army was further strengthened by the rein¬ 
forcements sent by the Khan-i-Jahan from Delhi. 
The Sindhians were frightened, and expressed their 
willingness to surrender. I he Jam offered sub- 
emission, he was taken to Delhi wheie a liberal pension 
was granted to him and his brother was reinstated in 
the Jamship. 

Firuz revived the Jagir system which had been 
di,scontinued by Alauddin. The whole empire was 
Civil administa- divided into districts held by his 
olheers. In addition to these grants 
of land, the officers of the state were given allowances 
which enabled them to accumulate large fortunes. 
The interests of the agriculturists were well prolected. 
The Sultan constructed four canals which irrigated 
large areas of land and levied a small irrigation cess 
which amounted to 10 per cent of the produce of the 
fields. The system of taxation was reorganised and 
made to conform to the law of Islam. All vexatious 
taxes were abolished and Firuz in his' Fatuhdt-i- 
Firuzshdhi takes credit foi abolishing 23 such taxes. 
He levied only four taxes allowed by the Holly Law, 
namely, the Khiraj, Zakdt, Jezia and Khumsa. The 
spoils of war and conquest won by the arms of the 
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faithful were to be shared by the army and the state in 
the proportion laid down in the sacred law. The new 
policy of taxation had a beneficial effect on the deve¬ 
lopment ol trade and agriculture. Prices were low, 
and no scaicity of ncccssaiies uas ever felt. 

In administCimg law and justice Firuz acted like 
an orthodox Muslim. He followed the Qumn with the 
strictest fideliiv. The Mufti expounded the law and 
the Qazi deli\ercd judgment. The legal system was 
leformcd Tortuie was abolished, and leniency was 
shown in awarding punishments to wrongdoers. 

The Sultan was kindly disposed towards the poor 
and the unemployed. The Kotwals made lists of those 
who wcie in want and loiwaided them to the Diwan 
wheie suitable occupations weic piovidcd for them. 

Himself accjuainted with the science of medicine, 
the Sultan established a hospital (Diir-ul-Shafa) at Delhi 
where medicines were distiibulcd to the sick free of 
cost. The patients wcie supplied with food at the 
expense of the state, and comjietcnt physicians were 
appointed to look after them. 

Tlie militaiy oiganisation ol the empite rested on, 
a feudal basis Giants of land weie made to the soldiers 
The Arm at my foi llieir maintenance 

® while the inegulais (ghairwajah) were 

])aid Irom the loyal tieasuiy, and those who leceived 
neither salaiy nor giants ol land ueie given assignments 
upon the revenue. The royal army consisted of 80 or 
90 thousand cavahy in addition to the letainers of the' 
feudal barons and grandees of the state, who numbered 
a little less than two hundred thousand. Horsemen 
were required to bring the right j^ind of animals to the, 
registration office, and the corrupt practices that had 
formerly attended this business were put an end to by 
the vigilant Malik Razi, the Naih ‘Ariz-i-mamalik (de- 
pnlv mustci-master). The soldiers were treated kindly 
and wxie provided with all sorts of comforts. But the 
Sultan’s misplaced generosity seriously impaired the 
efficiency ol the army by allowing aged and infirm 
persons, no longer fit for active service, to remain in it. 
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regulation was laid down that when a soldier 
unfit on account of old age, his son, or son-in- 
)T slave should succeed him, and in this way “the 
ms were to remain at home in case and the young 
to ride forth in their strength.” 

One of the puncipal features of the icign of Firuz 
the unusual giowth of the slave system. From the 
^atlous parts ol the cmpiic slaves were 
viceroys and weie granted 
allowances bv the slate.) Owing to the 
an's favour the number of slaves rapidly multiplied, 
tlhil in a few vears in the metropolis and the provin- 
ol the empire their total number i cached the high 
.e of 180,000. For the proper management of this 
nv of slaves, a separate department with a regular 
iff o{ officeis was established, which must have caused 


heavy drain upon the treasury. 

Firuz was a gieat builder He founded the towns 
)f Fiiuzabad Fatahabad, Jaunpur and several others; 

built mos(|ucs, palaces, monasteries 
public convenience of travel- 

icis, and repahed numerous buildings 
vhich had suffered (lom the lav'ages of limc'l Numerous 
titisans were employed by the state, and a cpialified 
-uperintendent was appointed to supervise the work of 
each class of artisans. The plan of every new building 
was examined in the finance office Dizoafi-i-Wtzarat) 


and then mone'^ was sanctioned for its construction. 


The Sultan was a great gardener. He icbult 30 
Md gardens of Alauddin and laid out 1,200 new ones in 
the vicinity of Delhi. Numerous gardens and orchaids 
were laid out which yielded to the state a large revenue. 
"Much waste land wasjreclaimcd, and though the extent 
^ the empire was reduced, its revenue increased by 
eral millions. 


Firuz took interest in the preset vat ion, of ancient 
uincnts, and caused two monoliths of Asoka to be 
oved to his new city. I,carned Brahmanas were 
led to decipher the inscriptions on the pillars but 
' failed to make out the script which was totally 
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Promotion 

learning. 


of 


different from the language with which they were 
familiar. Some of them tried to please the Sultan by 
saying that it was recorded in the inscriptions that no 
one would be able to remove the monoliths until the 
advent of Firuz. 

Though not a finished scholar like his cousin 
Muhammad Tughluq, the Sultan was interested, in the 

promotion of learning. He extended 
his patronage to Shaikhs and learned 
men and accorded to them a most 
hearty reception in his Palace of Grapes. He granted 
pensions and gratuities to them and made it a part of 
his state policy to encourage learned tnen in all parts of 
the empire. He was fond of history, and the works of 
Zia Barani and Shams-i-Siraj Afif, besides other works 
on law and theology, were written during his reign. 
Numeioiis colleges and monasteries were established, 
where men denoted themselves to study and meditation, 
and to each college was attached a mosque for worship. 

The Mdstr-i-Rahinu of Abdul Ba(]i Nahawandl 
states that he built fifty Madrasas Nizamuddin and 
Firishta estimate the number to be thirty. Firuz speaks 
of such institutions in his Fafuhaf. The Firuzshahi 
Madrasa at Firuzabad was libeially endowed and surpass¬ 
ed in scholastic attainments the other Madrasas of the 
time. The Sultan caused seveial works to be translated 
from Sanskrit into Persian. One of these was the 
Daldyal-i-Fnui^hahi which was seized during the con¬ 
quest of Nagarkot. 

No account of Firuz’s reign would be complete 
without a mention of his able and energetic minister 

Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul. He was origi- 
M^iiSi * ^ * ** ^ ” nally a Hindu qf Telingana, but had 

latterly embraced Islam. He had 
acquired much valuable experience of public affairs 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, who had entrusted 
to him the fief of Multan. When Firuz ascended the 
throne, Maqbul was elevated to the position of the fir 
minister of the realm after the fall of Ahmad bin Ay: ^ 
When he went on distant expeditions, he left the 
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minister in charge of the capital, and the latter managed 
the affairs of the state with such ability and vigour that 
the long absence of the Sultan had no effect upon the 
administration. Though a great statesman, devoted 
to the interests of the state, the minister was like most 
men of rank in his age addicted to the pleasures of the 
haram. It is said, he had two thousand women of 
different nationalities in his seraglio and a large number 
of children, who were all liberally provided for by the 
stale. The Khan-i-Jehan lived up to a ripe old age. 
When he died in 1370 A.D. his son Juna Shah, who 
was born at Multan during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq, was confirmed in his office, and the title which 
his father had so long enjoyed was bestowed upon him. 

T"he last days of Firuz were clouded by sorrow and 
anxiety, and the even tenor of his life was disturbed 

by the dissensions of parties and 
factions. The infirmities of age had 
compelled him to delegate his autho¬ 
rity to the minister Khan-i-Jehan, but the latter’s 
overweening pride and insolence filled the old nobility 
with disgust. In order to put Prince Muhammad out 
of his way. the minister informed the Sultan that the 
Prince had entered into a conspiracy with certain dis¬ 
affected nobles and intended to take his life. So skil¬ 
fully did the wily minister play upon the fears of the 
weak-minded Firuz that he readily granted him per¬ 
mission to arrest the conspirators. But the Prince prov¬ 
ed too clever for him, and by a dexterous move foiled 
the intrigues of his enemy. Having secured permission 
for his ladies to visit the royal seraglio, he put on his 
armour and got into one of the palanquins. When he 
reached the palace, he threw himself at the feet of his 
father and begged forgiveness. He was pardoned and 
the Sultan declared him his heir-appareni. Secure in 
his position, the Prince spent his time in pleasure and 
.qppoinied his own unworthy favourites to pbsitions of 
pnour. Opposition to the Prince grew apace, and civil 
;r ensued. The nobles sought the protection of the 
OtA Sultan, and his appearance had a magical effect on 
F. 11 
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the hostile troops. The Prince fled towards the Sdrmur 
hills, and order was quickly restored. Firuz once 
more assumed sovereignty, but advancing age rendered 
him unht for the proper discharge of kingly duties. 
The last public act of his life was the conferment of 
the royal insignia upon his grandson, Tughluq Shah bin 
Fatah Khan, to whom he delegated his authority. Not 
long afterwards the old Sultan, who was nearly eighty 
years old, died in the month of Ramzan, 790 A.H. 
(October, 1.888). His death was followed by the 
scramble of rival princes and parties for power which 
w’ill be described in the next chapter. 


After the death of Firuz Tughluq the empire of 
Delhi which had shrunk to the dimensions of a small 

principality rapidly declined in im- 
dismlgnSo^ portaiice. It had been greatly disturb- 

ed by the convulsions of Muhammad's 
reign, and Fiiuz liad done nothing to recover the lost 
provinces. As a result of his policy the centrifugal 
tendencies, so common in Indian history, began to 
work, and province after province separated itself from 
the empire. Ambitious chiefs and disloyal governors 
hoisted the flag of revolt, and defied the authority of the 
central power, which had become incapable of asserting 
itself. The basic principle of the Muslim State in the 
fourteenth century was force- but the awe and fear in 
which the ruling class was held had disappeared owing 
to the relaxation of authority, and Firuz was loved and 
not feared by his subjects. The Muslims, accustomed 
to a life of ease at the court, lost their old vigour and 
manliness, and behaved like a disorderly rabble in the 
midst of a campaign. The jagir system led to great 
abuses, and often the feudatories .attempted to set up as 
independent rulers. The slaves of Firuz whose num¬ 
ber had exceeded all reasonable limits were another 
source of weakness. The whole institution had under¬ 


gone a radical change, and the slaves, no longer capable 
and loyal like their forbears in the time of Balban and 
Alauddin, embroiled themselves in disgraceful intri¬ 
gues, and added to the disorders of the time. The 
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incompetence of the later Tughluqs led to a recrudes¬ 
cence of Hindu revolts particularly in the Doab, where 
Zamindars and Khuts withheld tribute and began to 
play the role of petty despots. The revenue was not 
realised, and the whole administration fell into a state 
of chaos. A kingdom which depended for its existence 
mainly on military strength was bound to be pulled to 
pieces like a child’s map, when its destinies were con¬ 
trolled by men who were neither warriors nor states¬ 
men, and who could be utilised bv self-seeking adven¬ 
turers for their own aggrandizement. By their incom¬ 
petence, the successors of Firuz accelerated the process 
of disintegration, the seeds of which had been sown 
during his reign. 

The successor of Firuz was his grandson Tughluq 
Shah, son of Prince Fatah Khan, who assumed the title 


of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq II. This 

The weak sue- j • • i ^ i i j 

tessors of Fiiuz. young and inexperienced ruler had no 

idea of the magnitude of the difficulties 
that surrounded him and the dangers that threatened 
the empire of Delhi. He gave himself up to debauch 
and pleasure, and neglected the affairs of the state. His 


conduct alienated the sympathies of the great officials 
and Amirs, and when he threw into prison Abu Bakr, 
son of Zafar Khan, they formed a conspiracy to over¬ 
throw him. The conspirators entered the palace, and 
the Sultan who knew that they had designs on him 
escaped with the Wazir towards the river. But he was 


Stanley Lane-Poole mentions intermarriage with the 
Hindus as one of the causes of disintegration This is hardly 
correct. Firuz himself, who was born of a Hindu mother, never 
showed any Hindu proclivities. On the contrary, he was a 
bigot, who always deemed it an act of merit to persecute the 
“infidels”. Besides, Lane-Poole’s statement is not borne out 
by subsequent history The great Mughal Emperor Akbar 
adopted the policy of matrimonial allian es with a view to 
strengthening the empire, and this policy succeeded remarkably 
well. The empire continued as vigorous as before under his 
two successors, and it broke up only when Aurangzeb aban¬ 
doned the policy of leligious toleration which his great-grand¬ 
father had inaugurated. 
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pursued and overtaken by one of the conspirators, just 
when he was about to cross the river, and was beheaded 
on the spot on February 19, 1S89 A.D. Abu Bakr suc¬ 
ceeded him, gradually he established his hold over 
Delhi, and his influence and authority began to increase 
Ironi day to day. But the peace o( the realm was 
disturbed b> the news of the murder of the Amir of 
Mamana, who had been sent against Prince Muhammad, 
the younger son ol Sultan Firuz Shah. The latter 
readily grasped at this opportunity, and forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to Samana where he proclaimed himself em¬ 
peror. Encouraged by the offers ol help from some of 
the Amirs and nobles at the capital, he marched towards 
Delhi and encamped in its neighbourhood. A terrible 
civil war became imminent, and ambitious chiefs and 
slaves began to sway the scales on one side or the other. 
Bahadur Nahir of Mewat joined Abu Bakr, and with 
his help the armies of Delhi succeeded in inflicting a 
defeat upon Prince Muhammad in the battle of Firuza- 
bad. The vanquished prince went into the Doab and 
began to make efforts to obtain fresh allies. His 
troops, mortified by their defeat, ravaged the lands of 
the Doab, and plundered the estates ol the nobles and 
Amirs of Delhi. Sharp skirmishes with the Zamindars 
and petty chieftains followed and the lex ialionis was 
freely resorted to. Abu Bakr’s indifference to these 
depredations turned his nobles against him, and many 
of them went over to the side of the enemy. Having 
organised his forces, Muhammad returned to Jalesar, 
where he encamped and busied himself in making pre¬ 
parations for battle. A battle was fought near Panipat, 
but fortune again favoured Abu Bakr, and Prince 
Humayun, Muhammad’s son suffered a severe defeat. 
Muhammad, who was assisted by a faction at Delhi, did 
not lose heart, and when Abu Bakr left for Mewat to 
seek the help of Bahadur Nahir, the disaffected nobles 
invited him to come to the papital. In response to 
this invitation Muhammad marched towards Delhi, 
where he was cordially received by his partisans. 
Having effected a safe entry into the capital. Prince 
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Muhammad took his abode in the palace, and ascended 
the throne at Firuzabad under the title of Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad in August, 1930. In order to consolidate 
his power, the new Sultan deprived the old Firuz Shahi 
slaves, who were partisans of Abu Bakr, of the custody 
ol elephants. They protested against this step but in 
vain, and one night the fled with their wives and chil¬ 
dren to join Abu Bakr, I’he Sultan sent Prince 
Humayiin and Islam Khan against his rival and the 
slaves ot the old regime. Islam Khan’s intrepid action 
o\erpowered Abu Bakr, and when the latter saw that 
his cause was lost, he made his submission. The Sultan 
pardoned Bahadur Nahir and imprisoned Abu Bakr in 
the fort fo Meerut, where he died afterwards. 

The Sultan returned to Delhi, but the good effect 
ol his victory was marred by the rebellion of the Zamin- 
dars of the Doab. The revolt of Narasingh, Zamindar 
ol Etawah, was successfully put down, but Islam Khan’s 
treasonable conduct caused the Sultan much anxiety. 
On the evidence ol a kinsman of his own, Islam was 
condemned to death without a trial. But more for¬ 
midable in magnitude than all these ^^'as the rebellion 
ol Bahadur Nahir ol Mewat, who began to make 
inroads into tlie environs of Delhi. The Sultan, 
although in a state of feeble health, proceeded against 
liiin, and compelled him to seek refuge in his own 
lortress. His health declined rapidly, and he died on 
January 15. 1394. He was succeeded by his son 

Humayun, but his life was. cut short by a “violent dis¬ 
order,” and he died alter a lew days. 

d'he vacant throne now fell to the lot of Prince 
Mahmud, the youngest son of Muhammad, who assum¬ 
ed the sceptre under'the title of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
‘^fughluq. The problems which confronted the new 
government were difficult and multifarious. At the 
capital, the scramble of parties and factions made the 
establishment of a strong administration -well-nigh 
impossible; abroad, the Hindu chiefs and Muslim 
governors openly disregarded the authority of the cen¬ 
tral government. The whole country from Kanauj 
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to Bihar and Bengal was in u state of turmoil, and 
many of the chiefs and Zainindars had begun to exer¬ 
cise de facto sovereignty within their territorial limits. 
Khwaja Jchan who had been created Malik-us-Sharq 
(Lord of the East) became inde])endent at Jaunpur, the 
Khokhars re\olted in the North; Gujarat declared its 
independence, and Malwa and Khandesh followed suit. 
The goveinmeni iound it impossible to arrest the forces 
of disorder which was aggravated by the acrimonious 
disputes of cfintending parties at Delhi Some of the 
nobles put forward Nusrat Khan, a grandson of Firuz 
Tughluq, as a rival together with the slaves of the old 
regime, espoused the cause of Nusrat, while those at 
Delhi gave their support to Mahmud Tughluq. Thus, 
there were two Sultans arrayed in hostile camps, and 
the imperial crown was tossed to and fro like a shuttle¬ 
cock between the conteding factions. A large number 
of party leaders arose, but the most distinguished among 
them were Bahadur Nahir, Mallu Iqbal and Muqarrab 
Khan. Fighting went on ceaselessly* and the protago¬ 
nists on either side keenly contested for supremacy 
without any appreciable result. The provincial go- 
Aernors took no part in these civil wars; but they vigi¬ 
lantly watched the fluctuations in the fortunes of rhal 
parties. Towards the close of the year 1397, came the 
news that the army of Timur had crossed the Indus 
and laid siege to Uchha. The effect of the advent of a 
foreign army was soon felt at the capital where the 
parties began to shift their positions with astonishing 
rapidity. Mallu Iqbal went over to the side of Nusarat 
Khan, and the new allies swore fealty to each other, but 
the compact was too hastily formed to last long. Sultan 
Mahmud and his powerful allies,'Muqarrab Khan and 
Bahadur Nahir occupied old Delhi. Mallu Iqbal 
treacherously attacked Nusarat but the prince having 
got scent ojf his treasonable designs escaped to Tatar 
Khan at Panipat. Mallu Iqbal now turned against his 
irreconcilable foe, Muqarrab and determined to drive 
him out of the capital. A fierce fight raged between 
them, and it was after two months that a peace was 
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patched up through the intervention of some noblemen. 
But Mallu was not the man to abide by his plighted 
word; he attacked Muqarrab at his residence and had 
him cruelly put to death. Muqarrab’s death broke, as 
it were, the right arm of Sultan Mahmud, who deprived 
o( all royal authority became a tool in the hands of 
Mallu Iqbal. He made efforts to reorganise the ad¬ 
ministration; but the grim spectre of a foreign 
invasion stared him in the lace. T he ominous news 
Hashed forth that Amir Timur was advancing upon 
Hindustan with his myriad hosts. 

Timur was bom in 1335 A.D. at Kesh in Tran- 
soxiana^ fifty miles south of Samarqand. He was the 

son of Amir Turghay, chief of the 
M(»n, "i 394 Gurkan branch of the Barlas, a noble 

Turkish tribe and a nephew of Haji 
Barlas. At the age of 33 he became the head of the 
Chaghtai Turks and constantly w^ged war against 
Persia and the adjoining lands. Having made himself 
master of the countries of Central Asia, he resolved on 
the invasion of Hindustan which was at the time in a 
state of anarchy. His motive in doirig so was ‘to purify 
the land itself from the filth of infidelity and 
pHy theism.’ 

The advance-guard of Timur’s army under Pir 
Muhammad soon reached India, crossed the Indus, 
captured Uchha, and then advanced Multan, which also 
capitulated after a protracted siege of six months. 
Having collected a large army from all parts of his wide 
dominions, Timur marched across the Hindukush and 
crossed the river Indus on September 24, 1398. When 
he reached the neighbourhood of Dipalpur, the people, 
who had murdered Musafir Qabuli whom Pir Muham¬ 
mad had appointed governor of their city, fled out of 
lear and took refuge in the fort of Bhatnir, which was 
one of the most renowmed fortresses in • Hindustan. 
I’he generals of Timur attacked the fort on the right 
and left and captured it. The Rai submitted, but the 
Amir inflicted heavy punishments upon the inhabitants 
of Bhatnir. Men and women were slain; their goods 
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were forcibly seized, and the buildings and the fort were 
razed to the ground. 

From Bhatnir riinur marched to Sirsuti which 
was easily conquered, and when he reached Kaithal 
which is at a distance of 34 miles from Samana, he began 
to make preparations for an attack upon Delhi. As 
the army progressed in its journey, the inhabitants of 
the towns through which it passed fled in panic, 
leaving their houses and goods at the disposal of the 
invaders. Town after town surrendered, and in a short 
time Timur reached the Jahannuma, a fine palace built 
by Firuz Shah at a distance of six miles from Delhi. 
T'he neighbouring country was ravaged, and the soldiers 
were permitted to obtain food and fodder lor themselves 
and their cattle by means of plunder. When Fimur 
reached near Delhi, he ordered that the 100,000 Hindus 
gahars who were in his camp should be put to death, 
for he thought that on the great day of battle, they 
might ‘break their bonds and go over to the enemy.’ 
Even such a pious man as Maulana Nasir-ud-din Omar, 
who had never killed a sparrow in his life, slew 15 
Hindus who happened to be his prisoners. 

d'imur organised his forces in battle array and 
made ready for action. .Sultan Mahmud and Mallu 
Ifjbal collected an army, which contained 10,000 well- 
trained horse, 40,000 foot and 125 elephants. The 
two armies confronted each other outside Delhi. In 
the battle that followed, the Delhi army fought with 
desperate courage, but it was defeated. Mahmud and 
Mallu Icjbal fled from the field of battle, and Timur 
hoisted his flag on the ramparts of Delhi. The city 
was thoroughly sacked, and the inhabitants were 
massacred. According to the Zdfarnama men and 
women were made slaves, and vast booty fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Several thousand craftsmen and 
mechanics were brought out of the city and were 
divided among the Princes, Amirs and Aghas, who had 
assisted in the conquest. 

Timur halted at Delhi for a fortnight which he 
spent in pleasure and enjoyment. After that he moved 
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towards Meerut, and then proceeded to Hardwar where 
a fierce fight raged between the Hindus and Muslims. 
This was followed by a successful raid in the Siwalik 
hills. The Rai was defeated, and vast booty lell into 
the hands of the victors. 

Having completed the conquest ol the Siwalik 
country, Timur marched towards Jammu. The Raja 
was defeated, taken prisoner and forced to embrace 
Islam. 

The task of conc|uest was now over. Timur ielt 
that it was time to go. Having entrusted the fiefs of 
Lahore, Multan and Dipalpur to Khizr Khan, he left 
for Samar(|and. 

Timur’s invasion caused widespread anarchy in 
Hindustan. T he government at Delhi was completely 

paralysed, and in the vicinity of the 
Tnms*^?nvaXn.^' Capital as Well as in the piovinces ol 

the empire, the greatest confusion pre¬ 
vailed, To the sufferings consetjuent upon a war, 
conducted bv heartless ruffians, fired b) a fanatical 
thirst for bloodshed and plunder, were added the 
horrors of lamine and pestilence, which destroyed men 
and cattle, and caused sus]jcnsion ol agriculture. The 
dislocation ol the entire social system, coupled with the 
abeyance ol political authoritv capable of enforcing 
peace and tn'der. laxoured the plans ol the military 
adventurers, who haiTied the land and harassed the 
people for their own aggrandizement. The small 
military clicpics, working lor their own selfish ends, 
became the chief curse of the time. In March l.‘^99. 
Sultan Nusrai Shah, who had fled into the Doab, re¬ 
covered possession of Delhi, but it soon passed into the 
hands of Icjlial Khan, whose swav extended over a few 
districts in the Doab and the fiels in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital.Icjbal gradually asserted his 
authority, and in 1401 he was joined i)y Sultan 

The rest of the empire was paracelled out into fields 
■which were independent. 

Tarikh-i-Muharah Shahi, Elliot. IV, p. 37. 
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Mahmud, whom he formally received in the capital. 
But as real power was in the hands of Iqbal, Sultan 
Mahmud chafed against the restraint imposed upon 
him, and sought m vain the help of Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur. Thus foiled in his cHorts to effect a coalition 
against Iqbal, the Sultan settled at Kanauj, where the 
disbanded troops and retainers rallied round his 
banner. Iqbal marched towards Gwalior to chastise 
the local ruler Bhima Deva, but lie was obliged to raise 
the siege and return to Delhi. His expedition against 
the Hindu chiefs of Etawah was more successful; but 
when he marched towards Multan, Khizr Khan, the 
governor, opposed him, and in a battle that ensued 
Iqbal was slain in 1405, The death of Iqbal removed 
from the path of Mahmud a formidable opponent, and 
on being invited by Daulat Khan and other nobles, he 
proceeded to Delhi, but the imbecility of his character 
soon made him unpopular with the army, and prevented 
him from making a propei use of his new position. 
The author of the Tarikh-i Miihnrnk Shahi, who has 
carefully chronicled the events of this troubled period, 
writes: “The whole business was fallen into the 
greatest disorder. The Sultan gave no heed to the 
duties of his station and has no care for the permanency 
of the throne; his whole time was devoted to pleasure 
and debauchery.” 

The following w'ere the principal fiefs of the empire:— 

Delhi and Doab .. Iqbal Khan. 

Gujarat with all its districts and 

dependencies . . Zafar Khan Wajih- 

ul-Mulk. 

Multan, Dipalpur and parts of‘Sindh Khizr Khan. 

Mohoba and Kalpi .. Mahmud Khan. 

Kanauj, Oudh, Kara, Dalmaii, 

Sandila Bahrairh, Bihar and Jaun¬ 
pur Khwaja Jehan, 

Dhar .. Dilawar Khan. 

Samana .. .. Ghalib Khan 

Biyana .. ... Shams Khan 
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Sultan Mahmud died in 1412, and with him, as 
Firishta writes, fell the kingdom of Delhi from the race 
of the Turks, who had mightily swayed the sceptre tor 
more than two centuries. After his death the Amirs 
and Maliks chose Daulat Khan as their leader and gave 
him their adhesion. Daulat Khan received no honours 
of royalty, he occupied only the position of the head of 
a military oligarchy, which was trying to save itself 
from a highly difficult situation. Shortly after the 
assumption of his quasi-royal office, Daulat Khan led an 
expedition to Katchar and received the submission of 
the Hindu chiefs. At this time came the disquieting 
news that Ibrahim of Jaunpur was besieging Qadr 
Khan in his fortress at Kalpi, but Daulat Khan had no 
forces at his command to march to his relief. Mean¬ 
while Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan, and Timur’s 
deputy in Hindustan, who had been watching the dis¬ 
ordered state of things, advanced upon Delhi, and after 
a siege of four months compelled Daulat Khan to 
surrender on May 23, 1414. Fortune befriended 

Khizr Khan; he easily acquired possession of Delhi and 
laid the foundations of a new dynasty. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BREAK-UP OF THE EMPIRE 


(i) The Rise of Provincial Dynasties 


In the tenth century the kingdom of Malwa fell 
into the hands of the Pannar Rajputs, and under their 

rule it attained to great prominence. 
During the reign of Raja Bhoja of 
Dhar. Malwa became very famous In 1235 Illtutmish 


raided Ujjain and demolished the famous temple ol 
Mahakal. Alauddin conquered it in 1310, and from 


that time it continued to be held by Muslim governors 


until the break-up of the kingdom of Delhi after the 
death of Firuz Tughluq. In 1401 Dilawar Khan, a 
descendant of Muhammad Ghori and one ol the fiel- 


holders ol Firuz Tughluq, established his independence 
during the period ol confusion that followed the inva¬ 
sion of Timur and made Dhai the capital of his king¬ 
dom.^ Dilawar was succeeded by his ^on, Alap Khan, 
under the title of Hushang Shah (1405—-1434 A.D.), 
who transferred his capital to Mandu, which he adorned 
with man> beautiful buildings. The situation of 
Mah\a and the fertility of its lands involved it in wars 
with the neighbouiing kingdoms oi Delhi, Jaunpur and 
Criijarat. which greatly taxed her resources. Hushang 
was defeated in a war with Gujarat and was taken 
prisonei, but he was soon liberated and restored to his 
kingdom. He was succeeded by his son Ghazni Khan, a 
worthless debauchee, who was murdered by his ministei 
Mahmud Khan,- a Khilji Turk, who usurped the 
throne and assumed the honours of royalty. Under 


1 Firishfa has given a connected account of the kings of 
Ahdwa See Biiggs, IV, pp 167-279' 

2 Mahmud Khilji was the son ol Malik Mughis Khilji. 
Both fdthei and son acted as ministers to Hushang. Hushang’s 
son, Gha/ni Khan, who assumed the title of Muhammad Ghon, 
t\.is married to the sister of Mahmud Khilji. Being a debauchee 
and a diunkard, he left the business of the state entirely in the 
hands of Mahmud Khilji, whose ambition led him to imprison 
his loyal patron. (Briggs, IV, pp. 191, 193; Elliot, IV, pp. 
552-5 3.) 
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Mahmud Khilji (1436—69 A.D.) Malwa rose to be a 
powerful and prosperous kingdom and its ruler estab¬ 
lished his lame as a great general and warrior all oAcr 
Hindustan, by his unending wars against the rulers of 
Rajputana, Gujarat and tlie Sultans of the Bahamani 
dynasty. Mahmud wa.s a bra\e soldier; his fondness tor 
war was so great that his whole life was spent in tlie 
military ramp. As an administrator he was just and 
generous, and Firishta writes of him: “Sultan Mah¬ 
mud was polite, brave, just and learned: and duiing his 
reign, his subjects, Muslims as well as Hindus, were 
happy and maintained a friendly intercourse with each 
other. Scarcely a year passed that he did not take the 
held so that his tent became his home, and the held of 
battle, his resting place. His leisure hours ^vere devoted 
to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of diffe¬ 
rent kings of the earth read.” 

Mahmud Khilji greatly enlarged his dominion, 
which extended in the south to the Satpura range, in 
the west to the frontier of Ciujarat, on the east to 
Bundelkhand, and on the north to Mewai and Herauti. 
In 1440 the ambitious Sultan proceeded against Delhi, 
which was in a state of decline, but Bahlol Lodi suc¬ 
cessfully tesistetl his advance. His war wdth Rana 
Kumbha of Chiltor about the same time w^as indecishe. 
Both sides claimed the \ictory. I'he Rana commemo¬ 
rated his triumph by building the “Tow^er of A^ictorv” 
at Chittor, W'hile the Khilji war-lord erected a seven- 
storied tow'er at Mandu as a monument of his success 

Mahmud w’as succeedeil by his son (ihi\as-ud-dm 
in 1469 wdio was poisoned t<i death b^ his son Nasir-ud- 
din, who ascended the throne in 1500. Nasir-ud-dia s 
murder of his fatlier docs not seem to have shocked 
Muslim sentiment at the time it was committed, but 
nearly a century later it received a most scathing con¬ 
demnation from Jehangir, wdio ordered the Tolies of the 
parricide to be cast into the fire. 

Nasir-ud-din turned out a miserable sensualist and 
a brutal tyrant, and Jehangir’s informant told him, 
when he visited the place in 1617, that there were 
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15,000 women in his harem, accomplished in all arts 
and crafts, and that whenever he heard of a beautiful 
virgin, he would not desist until he obtained possession 
of her. In a fit of drunkenness, when he fell into the 
Kaliyadaha lake, none of his attendants had the courage 
lo pull him out, for he had mercilessly punished them 
lor similar service on a previous occasion, and he was 
left to be drowned. He was succeeded in 1510 by 
Mahmud II, who called in the Rajputs to curb the 
turbulence of the Muslim oligarchy which had become 
powerful in the state. He appointed a Rajput noble¬ 
man, Medini Rao, to the office of minister with the 
result that Rajput influence became predominant at his 
court. Distrustful of the motives of his powerful minis¬ 
ter, he called in the aid of Muzaftar Shah, king of 
Gujarat, to expel him and re-establish his power. A 
believer in the efficacy of the sword, Mahmud came 
into conflict with Rana Sanga, the redoubtable ruler 
of Mewar, who captured him, but with the magnani¬ 
mity of a Rajput released him afterwards and restored 
him to his kingdom. The unwise Sultan, who ill- 
appreciated this act of generosity, again led an attack 
upon the Rana’s successor, but he was captured by his 
ally Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who defeated and exe¬ 
cuted him. All the male members of the royal house 
were put to death, the sole survivor being one who was 
at Humayun’s court. The kingdom of Malwa was 
annexed to Gujarat in 1531, and continued to be a part 
of it until it was conquered by Humayun. Humayun 
expelled Bahadur Shah from Malwa in 1535 and de¬ 
feated him at Mandasor and Mandu. When the 
sovereignty of Delhi passed into the hands of Sher Shah, 
he entrusted the province to one of his coadjutors. 
Shujaat Khan, who was succeeded on his death by his 
son, Malik Bayazid, known as Baz Bahadur, so famous 
in folk-lor^" and legend by reason of his passionate 
attachment to the beautiful and accomplished princess, 
Rupmati of Sarangpur. In 1562 the conquest of Malwa 
was effected with terrible cruelty by Akbar’s generals, 
Adam Khan and Pir Muhammad, and it was annexed to 
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the Mughal Empire. Baz Bahadur, after a futile strug¬ 
gle, acknowledged Akbar as his suzerain, and received 
the command of 2,000 horse as a mark of royal favour. 

The province of Gujarat was one of the most fertile 
and wealthy provinces of India, and ha^ always attract- 
„ ed the attention of foreign invaders, 

“J®” Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Mus¬ 

lim invader, whose famous raid upon the temple of 
Somnath was the prelude to further Muslim invasions. 
But the permanent conquest ol Gujarat was not 
attempted till the reign of Alauddin Khilji who annex¬ 
ed it to the Sultanate of Delhi in 1297. The province 
'was henceforw’ard held by Muslim governors who were 
subordinate to the rulers of Delhi, but whose loyalty 
fluctuated according to the strength or weakness of the 
cetnral government. Aftei the invasion of Timur, 
when the affairs of the Delhi kingdom fell into confu¬ 
sion, Zafar Khan, the go\emor, assumed the position of 
an independent prince in 1401, and formally withdrew 
his allegiance. His son Tatar Khan conspired with 
some of the discontented nobles to get rid of his father, 
who was an obstacle to his assumption of royal dignity. 
He threw him into confinement, and assumed royal 
honouis undei the title of Nasii-ud-din Muhammad 
Shah in 1403. But this glory was short-lived, for he 
was soon afterwards poisoned b’y Shams-Khan, one of 
his father’s confidants. Zafar Khan was brought from 
Asawal, and with the consent of the nobles and officers 
of the army, he assumed the honours of royalty under the 
title of Muzaffar Shah. He subdued Dhar and under¬ 
took several other expenditions to consolidate his power. 
But four years later; he was poisoned bv his grandson 
Ahmad Shah who was anxious to usuip the throne for 
himself. 

Ahmad Shah was the true founder of the indepen¬ 
dence of Gujarat. A brave and wailike prince, he 

spent his whole life in waging wars 
and conquering territories to enlarge 
the boundaries of his small kingdom, 
in the first year of his reign, he built the city of 


Ahmad Shah, 
1411 - 1441 , 
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Ahmadabad on the left bank of the Sabarmati river 
near the old town of Asawal, and adorned it with 
beautiful buildings, and invited artisans and mer¬ 
chants to settle, there. He was an orthodox Muslim, 
who waged wars against the Hindus, destroyed their 
temples, and forced them to embrace Islam. In 1414 
he marched against Ciirnar and defeated the Rai who , 
offered submission. He led an attack upon Malwa in,!! 
1421 and laid siege to Mandu. Hushang whose armyl 
was defeated in two skirmishes secured his pardon by 
promising fealty in future. The last notable expedi¬ 
tion was undertaken by the Sultan in 1437 to assist 
Prince Masud Khan, grandson of Hushang of Malwa, 
who had fled from the tyranny of Mahmud Khilji, the 
murderer of his father and the usurper of his ancestral 
dominions. Mandu as besieged, and the usurper 
Mahmud Khilji Avas defeated in a hotly contested 
engagement. But the sudden outbreak of a severe 
epidemic spoiled the fruits of victory, and the Sultan 
was obliged to beat a hasty retreat towards Ahmadabad 
where he breathed his last in 1441. 

Ahmad Shah was a brave and warlike prince: he 
was a zealous champion of the faith. As long as he 
lived, he practised the observances of Islam, and looked 
upon war against the Hindus as a religious duty. His 
love of justice was unequalled. The claims of birth, 
rank or kingship were nothing in his eyes, and on one 
occasion, he had his son-in-law publicly executed in the 
bazar in circumstances of exceptional barbarity for the 
murderer of an innocent person. The author of the 
Mirdt-i-Sikandari justly observes that the “effect of this 
exemplary punishment lasted from the beginning to the 
end of the Sultan’s reign, and no noble or soldier was 
concerned in murder.” 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shah who ,'«vas styled as “Zarbakhsha” or "bestower of 
gold.” He marched against Champanir, but the Raja 
called in the aid of the ruler of Malwa, and the com¬ 
bined armies of Malwa and Champanir put him to- 
flight. His nobles conspired against him and caused his 
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death by poison in 1451. His son Qutb-ud-din, who 
was placed upon the throne, spent a large part of his 
time in expeditions against the Rana of Chittor. After 
a short reign of eight years and a half, he died in 1459, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Daud, a notorious pro¬ 
fligate, who by his meanness of charactei so offended 
the nobles that within a week of his accession to the 
throne they deposed him and installed in his place 
Fatah Khan, a grandson of Ahmad Shah, under the title 
of Mahmud, commonly known as Mahmud Bigada, in 
1458 A.D. 

Mahmud Bigada may rightly be called the greatest 
Mahmud Bigada, of the Gujarat kings. The author of 
1458-1511. the Mirdt-i-Siknndari gives a highly 

amusing account of his habits in these words:— 

“Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, 
he had enormous appetite. The full daily 
allowance of food for the Sultan was one 
man of Gujarat weight. In eating this he 
put aside five sirs of boiled rice, and before 
going to sleep he used to make it up into a 
pasty and place one-half of it on the right- 
hand side of his couch and the other half on 
the left, so that on whichever side he awoke 
he might find something to eat, and might 
then go to sleep again. In the morning 
after saying his prayers, he took a cup full 
of honey and a cup of butter with a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty golden plantains. 
He often used to say. ‘If God had not raised 
Mahmud to the throne of C»ujarat, who 
would have satisfied his hunger?” 

Mahmud was a brave and warlike prince. He 
rescued Nizam Shah Bahmam from Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa and compelled the Rai of Junagarh to acknow¬ 
ledge his authority. He suppressed the pi»';ites who 
infested the sea-coast of Gujarat, and secured the sub¬ 
mission of the Hindu chief. The Rajputs of Champa- 
nir were the next to submit, and the fort was surren¬ 
dered to the Muslims in 1484. Mahmud built a wall 
F. 12 
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round the town of Champanir in commemoration of 
his victory, and renamed it Muhammadabad. 

Towards the close of his reign in 1507 he led an 
expedition against the Portuguese, who had securely 

established themselves on the "Western 
**** Coast, and cut oflF the trade of the 
Muslims. He allied himself with the 
Sultan of Turkey, who with a view to putting an end 
to the Portuguese interference with overland trade 
fitted out a fleet of twelve ships, and despatched 15,000 
men, commanded by Mir Hozem, to attack their posses¬ 
sions in India. The Portuguese at last obtained a 
victory which established their power on the sea-coast 
and gave them an undisputed command of the sea-borne 
trade. 

After a glorious reign of 52 years the Sultan died 
in 1511. He was a great monarch, his personal habits 
became known even in Europe. As long as he lived, 
he ruled with great ability and vigour, and the Muslim 
chronicler speaks of his reign in these words: — 

“He added glory and lustre to the kingdom of 
Gujarat, and was the best of all the Gujarat 
kings, including all who preceded, and all 
who succeeded him; and whether for 
abounding justice and generosity; for suc¬ 
cess in religious war, and for the diffusion 
of the laws of Islam and of Musalmans: for 
soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood, 
in manhood and in old age; for power, for 
valour and victory—he was a pattern of 
excellence." 

The next ruler of importance was Bahadur Shah 
who came to the throne in 1526 A.D. He was a brave 
and warlike ruler. Soon after his accession he entered 
upon a brilliant career of conquest and annexation. 

. He captured Mandu and Chanderi, and 

i 52 ^i 5 S 7 *^A.D^^**’ stormed the fort of Chittor. Bahadur’s 

ambition alarmed Humayun who 
marched against him, captured Mandu and Champanir 
and occupied Gujarat. But Bahadur who was a capable 
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military leader soon collected a large force, and with 
its help defeated the imperialists, and recovered 
Gujarat. His attempt to expel the Portuguese from 
the island of Diu met with failure. They conspired 
against him and had him barbarously murdered on 
board ship when he was barely 32 years of age. After 
Bahadur’s death Gujarat fell into a state of anarchy and 
disorder. Rival factions set up puppet kings who 
followed one another in rapid succession. Such dis¬ 
orders continued until the annexation of the province 
to the Mughal Empire by Akbar in 1572. 

When Firuz undertook his second expedition 
against Sikandar Shah of Bengal in 1359-60 A.D., he was 
Taunpur obliged to halt at Zafrabad® during the 

rains. It was there that he conceived 
the idea of founding a town in the neighbourhood which 
might serve as a point d’ appui for his military operations 
in Bengal. On the bank of the river Gumti he caused a 
new town to be built, which was named Jaunpur to 
commemorate the name of his illustrious cousin, 
Muhammad Juna, and spared no pains to make it 
beautiful and attractive. After the death of Firuz in 
1388, nothing of importance occurred in the history of 
Jaunpur until the rise to power of Khwaja Jehan in the 
reign of Muhammad. Khwaja Jehan, whose real name 
was Sarwar, was a eunuch, who had attained to high 
position by sheer dint of merit. The title of Khwaja 
Jehan was conferred upon him in 1389, and he was 
elevated to the rank of Wazir. A little later, when the 

* Zafrabad was an old town. The inscription on the g^te 
of the palace of Hazrat-i-Chiragh-i-Hind shows that the name 
was known in 721 A.H. in the time of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, 
king of Delhi. It is a mist£fke to think that the town was found¬ 
ed by Prince Zafar, governor of Firuz Tughluq, in 1360 A.D. 

The last line of the inscription runs thus: "As the city 
was acquired by conquest and re-peopled, it was given the name 
of Zafrabad. 

Fasih-ud-din, The Sharqi Monuments of Jaunpur, p. 105 
(Inscription No. 1). 

Also see Fuhrer's note on Zafrabad in The Sharqi Architec¬ 
ture of Jaunpur, pp. 64—66, 
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affairs of the fiefs of Hindustafi fell into confusion 
through the turbulance of the “base infidels,” Khwaja 
Jehan received from Mahmud lughliu| in 1394 the 
title of “Malik-us-Sharq” or lord of the east, and the 
administration of all Hindustan liom Kanauj to Bihar 
was entrusted to him. Forthwith, the new governor 
marched into the interior of the Doab, and suppressing 
the rebellions in Ftawah, Kol and Kanauj, prtKieeded 
to Jaunpur to assume charge of his office. In a short 
time, he brought under his sway the fiets of Kanauj, 
Kara, Oudh, Sandila, Dalniau, Bahraich. Bihar and 
Tirhut and subdued the refractory Hindu chieftains. 
So great was his power that the Rai of Jajnagar and the 
ruler of Lakhnauti acknotvlcdged his authority, and 
sent him the number of elephants which they had for¬ 
merly sent as tribute to Delhi. I'he con fusion and 
anarchy caused by Timur’s invasion iavoured the 
Khwaja’s ambitious plans. He declared himself inde¬ 
pendent and assumeci the title of Atabak-i-Azam. 

The most remarkable ruler of Jaunpur was 
Ibrahim, a man of versatile talents, who called Shaius- 
ud-din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Mahmud d ughluq who 
was a puppet in the hands of Iqbal Khan wished to 
escape from the latter’s galling tutelage. While Itjbal 
was encamped at‘Kanauj, Mahmud effected his escape 
under the pretext of going on a hunting excursion, ap¬ 
proached Ibrahim, and soliciated his aid against I(|bal. 
But Ibraliim made no response to his appeal. I'hus 
disappointed and humiliated, Mahmud returned to 
the Delhi army, and quietly took possession of Kanauj. 
Iqbal Khan made an attempt to recover the place but 
Mahmud offered successful resistance in 1405. 

Iqbal’s unexpected death in a battle against Khizr 
Khan, the governor of Multan, left the field clear for 
Mahmud, and some of the Amirs at Delhi invited him 
to take charge of government. Ibrahim judged it a 
favourable opportunity to recover his lost fief of 
Kanauj, but he was opposed by the Delhi army, and 
withdrew to Jaunpur. Mahmud returned to Delhi, 
but no sooner was his back turned than Ibrahim mobi- 
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Used his forces, and captured Kanauj after a siege o£ 
lour months. Success emboldened him to carry his 
inroads into the Delhi territory in 1407, but the news 
ol the advance of Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat, who had 
overpowered the ruler of Dhar, compelled him to 
abandon the conc|uered district ol Sambhal and Buland- 
shahar and to return to Jaunpur. Soon afterwards 
Ibrahim marched against Qadr Khan of Kalpi, but he 
had to abandon the siege. Meanwhile a great change 
was brought about in Delhi politics bv Khi/r Khan’s 
elevation to the throne on May 2.H, 1414. 

Ibrahim was a great lover of art and letters. He 
extended his patronage to eminent scholars who made 
Jaunpur a famous seat of learning in the east. The 
insecurity of lile which followed the invasion of Timur 
(hove many distinguished, literary men to his court, the 
most widely known of whom was Shihab-ud-din Malik- 
iil-ulama, who dedicated several ol his works to his 
generous patron. 7'he long interval ol peace enabled 
the Sultan to construct beautiful buildings to adorn his 
capital. The Atala mosque was finished in 1408, 
which stands to this day as a monument of Ibrahim’s 
magnificent tastes. 

But peace did not last long. The peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the time rapidly brought about a colli- 
son between Delhi and Jaunpur. Ibrahim and his 
successors contended for years against the rulers of 
Delhi; these wars will be described in their proper place. 

It was the timid policy of Firuz Tughluq which 
had brought about the separation of Bengal from the 
empire of Delhi. The wars between Firuz and Shams- 
j ud-din and his successor Sikandar Sbah 

have been described before. Although 
these rulers occasionally sent presents to the Sultan of 
Delhi, they were in realit)^ independent. 

I'he establishment of the power of the Husaini 
dynasty opened a new era in the history of Bengal. 
The first ruler ol the dynasty, Husain Shah (1493—1519) 
was a man of ability who governed the country wisely and 
well. He fully consolidated his authority in the various 
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provinces of his kingdom so that not a single rebellion 
broke out during his reign. He built mosques, and 
founded other charitable institutions, and granted 
pensions to learned and pious men. His son Nusrat 
Shah who came to the throne after his death was an 
equally remarkable ruler. He enlarged the boundaries 
of his kingdom by conquest and annexation, and 
became a prince of substance in the country. 

Babar in his Memoirs mentions him among the 
powerful princes of Hindustan. Like his father, 
Nusrat was fond of learning and took great interest in 
architecture. He built several mosques which are 
known to this day for their beauty and massive design. 
After the decline of the independent dynasty of Bengal 
kings, power passed into the hands of the Afghans. 
Sher Shah made himself master of the cast after defeat¬ 
ing the Mughal Emperor Humayun. and fully establish¬ 
ed his authority in Bihar and Bengal. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries there was much religious stir in 
Bengal. I bn Batuta, the Moor, who travelled in 
Bengal in the fourteenth century, speaks of 150 gaddis 
of faqirs in Bengal in Fakir-ud-din’s time. It was 
during this period that the impact of Hinduism and 
Islam set in motion the new forces which tended to 
bring the Hindus and Muslims nearer and gave a new 
colour to Hindu religion. The cult of Vaishnavism 
made great progress in Bengal, and when Chaitanva 
appeared upon the scene, it prospered wonderfully. He 
preached the doctrine of Bhakti or personal devotion, 
and by his inspiring personality electrified the souls of 
his disciples and admirers. ‘Krishna’s name was chant¬ 
ed all over Bengal and the numerous men and women 
who responded to the master’s c?all ignored all social 
distinctions, and became united by the bond of love. 

The new forces, as has been said before, tended to 
bring about a rapprochment between the Hindus and 
Muslims. Husain Shah of Bengal was the founder of a 
new cull called Satyapir which aimed at uniting the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Satyapir was compounded of 
Satya, a Sanskrit word, and Pir which is an Arabic word. 
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It was the name of a deity whom both communities were 
to worship. There are still in Bengali literature seve¬ 
ral poems composed in honour of this new deity. 

The provmce of Khandesh was situated in the 
valley of the Tapti river: it was bounded in the north 

by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges and 
andenh. south by the Deccan plateau, in 

the east by Berar and in the west by the subah of Gujarat. 
It was a part of Muhammad Tughluq’s empire, and con¬ 
tinued to be a vassal of Delhi during the reign of Firuz, 
who efhtrusted it to Malik Raja Farrukhi, one of his per¬ 
sonal attendants in the year 1370. After the death of 
Firuz, when the empire of Delhi broke up, Malik Raja, 
a man of adventurous and ambitious spirit, declared his 
independence. He was a broad-minded ruler who 
treated the Hindus well, and tried to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. After his death in 1399, he was 
succeeded by his son Malik Nasir, who captured the 
famous fortress of Asirgarh from Asa Ahir, a chieftain 
of considerable power. Malik Nasir maintained a firm 
hold over the territories he had inherited from his 
father, and when he died in 1437, he left to his successor 
a united Khandesh. The princes, who followed him, 
possessed no ability and during their reigns the fortunes 
of Khandesh rapidly declined. After the death of ‘Adil, 
one of Nasir’s grandsons, in 1520, a series of weak rulers 
followed who found it difficult to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of foreign powers. The latter took full advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the central power and the factious 
fights of the nobles. In 1601 the fortress of Asirgarh 
was conquered by Akbar, and Khandesh w'as annexed to 
the empire. The local dynasty ceased to exist. 


(ii) The Bahmani Kingdom 

The break-up of the empire during Muhammad 
Tughluq’s reign led the Amirs of the Deccan to Revolt 

The rise of an independent kingdom at 

the Bahmani Daulatabad with Ismail Makh as their 
Dynasty. Ismail, being a man of retired ha- 
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bits resigned in favour ot Hasan, a brave soldier who was 
elected king in 1347. Firishia relates that Hasan was 
originally employed in the scr\’ice of Gangu, a Brahman 
astrologer of Delhi, who enjoyed the confidence of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. One day while Hasan 
was ploughing the land of his master, he came across a 
pot full of gold coins which he at once made over to his 
master. The Brahman was so pleased with Hasan’s 
honesty that he recommended him to Sultan Muham¬ 
mad who employed him in his ser\dce. The Brahman 
predicted a great destiny for Hasan and expressed a 
wish, that when he was elevated to royal dignity, he 
should appoint him as his minister. To this Hasan 
agreed, and when he was elevated to the kingl) office, 
he assumed the title of Bahmani out of grateiulness to 
his old benefactor. Modern research has exploded 
Firishta’s error, and the view now generally accepted is 
that Hasan was descended from Bahman bin Istandiyar, 
king of Persia. He called himself a descendant of 
Bahmanshah, and this name is inscribed oti his coins.* 
He chose Gulbargha as his capital. The whole 
country was divided into tarafs which were assigned to 
the Amirs who had rendered him good scr\ice in the 
recent war. Each ol these Amirs was granted a jagir 
on feudal tenure and had to render military service to 
the king. Hasan now embarked upon a brilliant career 
of conquest. The fort of Qandhar was recovered, and 
his officer, Sikandar Khan, reduced Bidar and Malkaid. 
Goa, Dabhol, Kolapur and Telingana were all conquer¬ 
ed, and towards the close of his reign his dominions 
extended from the east of Daulatabacl to Bhongir now 
in the Nizam’s dominions and from the river Wainganga 
in the north to the river Krishfla in the south. The 

^TIic author ol the Bvrhdn-t-Mdasir clearly states that 
Hasan tiaced his pedigree from Bahman bin Isfandiyar. He 
IS su])j)oited by Ni/amuddin Ahmad, the author ot the Tabqat- 
i- Vkbari, Ahmad Amin Razi, the author of the Haft-Iqllm and 
Haji-ud-Dabir, the author of the Arabic History of Gujarat. 
This statement is also sup]>orted by the e\'idence of inscriptions 
and ((>ins. 
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pressure oi unreinitting exertions told ujxin his health, 
and he died in 1359. He was succeeded by Muhammad 
Shah I, whom he had noininateil as his heir on his 
death-bed. 

He continued his latheTs policy ol conquest. The 
principal event of his reig;n was the war with the 
Muhammad neighbouring Hindu kingdoms of 

Sdhh I. Vijayanagar and Telingana. He deleat- 

l3>9-73. Hindus who fought with great 

courage and delerinination. Their countrv was plun¬ 
dered, and temples wcie ta/ed to the ground. Muham¬ 
mad enjoved peace for about a decade. But the bar¬ 
barous execution ol the d'elingana Prince for a trivial 
offence again lit up the flames of war. I he Hindus 
vcould not tamelv submit, and after a prolonged fight of 
two years a peace was made, and the Raja agreed to 
surrendei the fort ol (iolkunda and to pay a huge war 
indemnit) oi 33 lakhs, (iolkiuida was fixed as the 
boundr) line between the two kingdoms Soon alter- 
vsards wai with X'ija^nagai bioke out, whirh assumed 
formidable dimensions. The humiliation ol a Gul- 
barga messengei who had come to demand monev from 
Vijayanagar was the immediate cause of war. 

T he Rava of Vijayanagar took the offensive and 
marched into the Sultan’s territoi 7 at the head of 30,000 
horse, 100,000 loot, and 300 elephants, and laid waste 
the country between the Krishna and the TTingabhadra. 
T he fort of Miidgal was captured, and the Muslim 
garrison w’as put to the sword. Muhammad took an 
oath to take a terrible revenge and maiched at the 
head of a huge army upon \'^ijayanagar. He enticed the 
Hindu forces out of the fort by a clever stratagem, and 
inflicted a terrible defeat upon them. The Raya’s 
camp w^as raided though he effected his escape, but his 
soldiers and officers as well as the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were butchered bv the ruthless Muslim 
soldiers. Peace was at last made w ith the Raya of 
Vijayanagar, and the Sultan took an oath never to shed 
the blood of innocent men in future. 

Muhammad Shah acted ruthlessly in carr)’ing out 
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his domestic policy. He ordered all public distilleries 
to be closed and put down lawlessness with a high hand. 
After a reign of 17 years and 7 months he died in 1373 
and was succeeded by his son Mujahid Shah. 


Mujahid showed a great preference for the Persians 
and the Turks, and thus by his policy of exclusion he 

rc\ived the old feuds and jealousies 
between the Deccanis and the foreign¬ 


ers. which had wrecked the govern¬ 
ment of Muhammad Tughluq. But the most impor¬ 
tant problem of the lime was, as usual, war with 
Vijayanagar over the possession of the Raichur Doab, 


and the forts of Raichur and Mudgal. He marched 
twice on Vijayanagar, but had to retreat on both occa¬ 


sions on account of the combination of the Hindus. 


Peace was concluded, but the Sultan was murdered by 
his cousin, Daud, w^ho usurped the throne in 1377. He 
in his turn was murdered in the following year by a 
slave, hired by Ruh Parwar Agha. the foster-sister of 
Mujahid. 


After Baud’s death, Muhammad Shah II came to the 


throne in 1378. 


Vluhammad 
Shah 11 1378-97. 


He was a man of peace. The cessation 
cessation of war enabled him to devote 
his time to the pursuit of litei^ture 


and science. He built mosques, es- 
tabblished public schools and monasteries, and ne\'er 
allowed anyone to act against the Holy Law. No rebel¬ 
lion occurred during his reign, and the nobles and 
officers all loyally served their master. The Sultan 
evinced a great interest in the welfare of his subjects; 
and once when famine broke out, he employed ten 
thousand bullocks to bring grain from Malwa and 
Gujarat to mitigate its severity. * In the last year of his 
life his sons conspired to seize the throne. He died in 
1397 and was succeeded by his sons who were deprived 
of sovereignty after a brief period of six months by 
Finiz, a grandson of Sultan Alauddin Hasan Shah. 
Firuz came to Gulbarga, and with the help of the nobles 
and officers seized the throne in February, 1397. 

The author of the Burhan-i-Mdasir describes him as 
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“a good just and generous king who supported himself 
by copying the Quran, and the ladies of whose harem 

used to support themselves by em- 
broidering garments and selling them.” 
The same authority further says;—“As 
a ruler he was without an equal, and, many records of 
his justice still remain on the page of time.” But this 
seems to be an exaggeration, for Firishta clearly states, 
that although he observed the practices of his religion 
with strictness, he drank hard, ^vas passionately fond 
of music, and maintained a large harem which included 
women ol several nationalities. It is said that about 


800 women were daily admitted into the royal seraglio 
by means of muta marriage. Frank and jovial to a 
degree,* Firuz took delight in social intercourse, and 
treated his companions without the slightest reserve, 
but he never allowed public matters to be discussed at 
such convivial gatherings. 

As usual, the struggle with Vijaynagar began for the 
possession of the fort of Mudgal in 1398. Hari Har II 
marched an army into the Raichur Doab. Firuz also 
mobilised his forces, but he had also to check the Raya 
of Kehrla, who had invaded Berar. The Raya was de¬ 
feated, and a treaty was made which restored the status 
quo, although the Raya had to pay a large sum as ran¬ 
som for the release ol the Brahman captives seized 
during the war. 

The war was renewed again, and in 1419 Fiiu? led 
an unprovoked attack upon the tort of Pangal, a de¬ 
pendency ol Vijaynagar. 'The Sultan’s tioops were 
defeated owing to the outbreak of pestilence and 
the victorious Hindus butchered the Musalmans 
mercilessly, ravaged thdir country and desecrated their 


mosques. 

Firuz was obliged by his failing health to leave the 
affairs of state in the hands of his slaves. brother 

Ahmad Shah became the most powerful man in the 
kingdom towards the close of his reign, and succeeded 
to the throne after his death in 1422. 

He ascended the throne without opposition. His 
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minister advised him to put to <leath the late Sultan’s 
^on in order to ensure his safety, but he refused to do so, 
and provided him with a liberal jagir at Firuzabad, 

where the prince, utterly devoid of any 
Shdh, political ambition, frittered away his 
time in the pursuit of pleasure. He 
waged wai against Vija\nagai and mcrcilessl) put to 
death men, women and children to the number of 
20,000. This cruelty oi Vhamad .Shah so exasperated 
the Hindus that they determined to take his life; and 
^Wien he was engaged in a hunting excursion, they 
chased him with tiemendous lur\, but he was saved by 
his armour-bearer, Abdul Qadir. Ahmad Shah now 
reduced the people of Vijayanagar to such distress that 
De\^ Raya was compelled to sue for peace. He agreed 
to pay all arrears of tribute, and sent his son with 30 
elephants, laden with money, jewels and other articles 
of untold value to the royal camp. 

In 1424 he defeated the Raja of Warrangal and 
annexed a large portion of his territory to his own domi¬ 
nions. He also defeated the Muslim rulers of Malwa 
and the neighbouring states, massacred a large number 
ol men and captured rich booty. 

He assumed the title of ‘Wall and on his return 
laid the foundation of the city of Bidar, which after¬ 
wards became the recognised capital of the Bahmani 
kingdom. In 1129 he went to war with the chiefs of 
the Konkan, anil fought an indecisive battle with the 
luler of (jujaiat. The last expedition of the reign was 
against Telingana to put down a Hindu ^ revolt after 
wliicb he retired from public life and resigned the 
throne to his son. Prince Zafar Khan. He died of ill¬ 
ness in 1435. 


Zafar Khan ascended the throne under the title of 


Vlduddin JJ, 

! IS'*-1457. 

and pleasure. 


.Alauddin II. He began his reign well, 
but later on his character degenerated, 
and he spent his time in debauchery 


His brother, Muhammad, whom he treated well, 
lose in rebellion and seized the Raichur Doab, Bijapur, 
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and other districts with the help ot Vijayanagar. But he 
was ultimately defeated, and pardoned, and allowed to 
hold the district of Raichur as jagir. But the heredi¬ 
tary enemy of Alauddin was the Raya of Vija^nagar 
who now led a wanton attack against the Sultan’s domi¬ 
nions. At first the struggle was indecisHe, but after a 
scige lasting for some time, Deva Raya agreed to pay 
the stipulated tribute. The administration was much 
disturbed by the leuds of the Deccani Muslims, who 
were mostly Sunnis and toreigners like the Vrabs, 
Tutks, Persians and Mughals who piofessed the Shia 
laith and this led to a serious crime. In 1454 Khalf 
Hasan Malik-ul-Tujjar suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of a Hindu chief in the Konkan. \s the party 
wcie moving in older to save their lives, the Deccani 
chief led the Sultan to believe that they meditated 
treason. They were invited to a least and treacherously 
murdcied. Alauddin died in 1457. 

Alauddin was a profligate but he did not wholly 
neglect the interests of his subjects He built mosques, 
established public schools and charitable institutions. 
Order was maintained tliroughout the kingdom, and 
thieves and brigands were severely punished. Though 
not deeply religious himself, he strictly enforced the 
observances of the faith and respected the feelings of 
his co-religionists. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his eldest son Huniayun. 
He w'as a monster ol cruelty. He might well be praised 
lor his learning. elof|uencc and wit, but at the same 
time we would regret his fierce disposition. He showed 
no compassion in shedding blood. But he was fortu¬ 
nate in securing the services of 
1457 ^!^*'* Mahmud Ciawan. who served the state 

with rare fidelity and devotion to the 
last day of his life. The main interest of his reign lies 
in the hideous lorms ol cruelty wliich he practised with 
savage brutality. After the conspiracy which’ resulted 
in the release of his brothers, Hasan and Yahya, from 
prison, he caused Hasan in his own presence to be 
thrown before a ferocious tiger who instantly killed and 
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devoured him. The king’s ferocity exceeded all 
bounds. 

In October, 1461, Humavun died a natural death; 
but according to Firishta the more probable account is 
that he was murdered by one of his .servants in a state 
of drunkenness. 

After Huma>un’s death Nizam was selected as king 
by Khwaja Jehan, Mahmud Gawan, and the queen- 

mother, who was one of the most rc- 
i4m-6™ markable women that have appeared 

in the east. Nizam, being a child of 
eight years, the government was in the hands of the 
Dowager-Queen Makhdumah Jehan. Aided by Mah¬ 
mud Gawan, she set at liberty all the innocent persons 
who had been thrown into prison by her husband, and 
reinstated in their offices all the servants of the state 
who had been dismissed without cause. 

She repelled an attack led by the Rais of Orissa and 
Telingana; but when Mahmud Khilji of Malwa occu¬ 
pied Bidar, the Deccan army under Mahmud Gawan 
and Khawaja Jehan suffered a crushing defeat in 1461. 
The queen-mother secured in this hour of need the 
assistance of the ruler of Gujarat on whose approach 
Mahmud Khilji was unsuccessful for the same reason. 
Nizam Shah died all of a sudden in 1463 when he was 
about to be married. 

Muhammad Shah, brother of the late king, was 
selected by the nobles. The new king had the Khawaja 
Jehan murdered on account of the embezzlement of 
public funds and Mahmud Gawan became the chief 
authority in the state. He had unlimitted power. He 

loyally served the state for several years, 
iiiffought wars, subdued countries, 

and increased the Bahmani dominions 
to an extent never reached before. He was sent with 
a large force against the Hindu kingdom of Konkan, 
and compelled the chief to surrender the fortress of 
Kalna, the modem Visalgarh. He also compelled the 
Raja of Orissa to pay tribute, but the most remarkable 
exploit ol the Sultan was the raid on Kanchi or Con- 
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jeevaram in the course of a campaign against Narasinha, 
Raya of Vijaynagar. The city was captured, and an 
immense booty fell into the hands of the victors. 

In 1474 a severe famine occurred in the Deccan 
which is known as the Bijapur famine. In 1470 Ath- 
nasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, visited Bidar. He 
has made observations regarding the country, its govern¬ 
ment and the people. He also gives a description of 
the Sultan’s hunting expeditions and his palace. 

Mahmud Gawan was a great administrator. In 
spite of the feuds between the two parties in the king¬ 
dom—the Daccanis and the Iranis— 


which were a source of great trouble, 
Mahmud Gawan was able to carry out 
his work of reform with success. No department seems 
to have escaped his attention. He organised the finan¬ 
ces, improved the administration of justice, encouraged 
f ubiic education, and instituted a survey of village 
lands to make the state demand of revenue just and 
equitable. Corrupt practices were put down; the army 
was reformed; better discipline was enforced, and the 
prospects of the soldiers were improved. 

But the Deccanis who were jealous of hi^ influence 
formed a conspiracy against him and forged a letter of 
treasonable content, purporting to have been written 

by him to Narasinha Raya. The king 
inud*Gaw^ persuaded to have him murdered 

as a traitor, in a fit of drunkenness. 


Thus passed away by the cruel hand of the assassin one 
of the purest characters of the age, and Meadows Taylor 
rightly observes that with him departed all the cohesion 
and the power of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Mahmud Gawan was one of the most remarkable 
mediaeval statesman, file was completely devoted to the 

Character served it all his life with 

^fahInud Gawsn. great ability and distinction. Much 

has already been said about his public 
career, which was full of unremitting exertions for the 
benefit of the state. But the Khawaja shone better in 
private life. He loved simplicity and always felt for 
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the poor. All Muslim chroniclers agree in saying that 
he was courageous, magnianimous, a lover of justice and 
free from the vices common to the great men of his age. 
His wants were lew, and his time ^vas mostly passed in 
the company of scholars and divines. He possessed a 
fine library in his college at Bidar which contained 
3,000 books. After the day's toil the learned Khwaja 
repaired to the college in the evening, and there found 
his most favourite recreation in the company of learned 
men. He was well versed in Mathematics, the science 
of Medicine, literature and was a master of epistolary 
style. Firishta attributes to him the authorship of two 
works—the Rauzat-id-Insha and the Diwanl-Ashr. But 
although the Khwaja was pious and learned, he lound 
it difhcuU to rise above the religious prejudices of the 
age, and often took part in crusades against idolatry. 
All things said, the murdei of such a devoted servant 
was a grave blunder, and more than anything else it 
accelerated the ruin of the Bahamani dynasty. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1482, and was succeeded 
by his son Mahmud Shah who was only 12 years of age. 

The dowiiiau tumed out an imbecile and spent 

of the Bahipani his time ill merriment and revelry, 
kingdom. Disorders increased on all sides, and 

provincial governors began to declare their indepen¬ 
dence. 1 he Bahamani kingdom was now restricted to 
Bidar and the provinces near the capital. Amar Barid, 
the new minister, was the virtual ruler; he kept 
Mahmud in a state ol humiliating dependence upon 
himself. After Mahmud’s death in 1518 the Bahamani 
kingdom practically came to an end. 

The kingdom broke up into five ' independent 
principalities which were:— 

1. The Iniad Shahi dynasty of Berar. 

2. The Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

3. The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

4. The Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda, 

5. The Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. 




Fort of Bidar 
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The Bahamani dynasty contained in all fourteen 
kings. They were with a few exceptions cruel and 

ferocious, and never hesitated in shed- 
blood of the Hindus. The 
founder of the dynasty, Hasan Kangu, 
was a capable administrator, but he too was relentless in 
his attitude towards the Hindus. His successors were 
mostly debauched and unprincipled tyrants who were 
always hampered in their work by the dissensions of the 
Deccani and foreign Amirs. Attempts at making the 
administration efficient were made from time to time, 
but they never succeeded except perhaps during the 
ministry of Mahmud Gawan. The Hindus were em¬ 
ployed by the state in the lower branches of the admi¬ 
nistration, but that was inevitable because they had 
better knowledge and experience of revenue aflEairs. 
Mahmud Gawan reformed the system of revenue, and 
allowed the agriculturists to pay their dues in cash or 
kind. Athnasius Nikitin says that the country was 
populous, the lands well cultivated, the roads safe from 
robbers, and the capital of the kingdom, a maginficient 
city with parks and promenades. The nobles lived in 
great magnificence, but the lot of the people in the 
country was hard and miserable. It is from his remarks 
that Vincent Smith draws the conclusion that the country 
must have been sucked dry. But he forgets that medi- 
A’val monarchs all over the world felt no scruples in 
spending the people’s money with a light heart on per¬ 
sonal pleasures. It is true the Bahmanids often plun¬ 
dered the property of theii enemies, but they weie 
never guilty of levying oppressive exactions even in the 
time of war. They provided facilities of irrigation tor 
the development of agriculture in their dominions, and 
took interest in the welfare of the peasantry. Some of 
them were patrons of art and education, and made en¬ 
dowments for the maintenance of the learned and pious. 
They were not great builders. The only things worthy 
of mention are the city of Bidar, which was full of 
beautiful buildings, and certain forts which exist to this 
day. 

F. 15 
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In judging the Bahmandis it would be unfair to 
apply to their conduct the standards of today. Even in 
the West in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries reli¬ 
gious persecution was the order of the day. Religion 
and Politics were often mixed up, and ambitious rulers 
exploited religious zeal for their own advantage. If we 
keep this fact in mind, we can neither accept the un¬ 
qualified praise which Meadows Taylor bestows upon 
the Bahmanids nor their wholesale condemnation which 
is to be found in Vincent Smith's Oxford History of 
India. 


The Five Muslim Kingdoms of The Deccan 


The Imad Shahi dynasty was founded by Fatah 
Ullah Imdad Shah, originally a Hindu from Carnatic. 
^ He made a name in the serv ice of 

Khan-i-Jehan, the viceroy of Berar, 
and succeeded him. He was the first to declare his in¬ 


dependence. His dynasty ruled till 1574 when it was 
incorporated, in the Nizam Shahi dominions. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty was founded by Yusuf 
Adil Khan, a slave purchased by Mahmud Gawan. But 


Bijapur. 


according to Firishta he was a son of 
Sultan Murad II of Turkey who died 


in 1451. When his eldest brother Muhammad came 


to the throne he ordered the expulsion of all the male 
children of the late Sultan; but Yusuf was saved by the 
tact of his mother. He rose to high rank through the 
favour of his patron, Mahmud Gawan. He declared his 
independence in 1489. 

His formidable enemy Qasim Barld incited the 
Raya of Vijaynagar to declare war upon Bijapur. But 
Narasinha suffered a defeat. In 1495 he helped Qasim 
Barid in defeating Dastur Dinar, the governor of Gul- 
burga who had revolted. But he managed to have 
Gulburga restored to him and saved his life. Yusuf 
was anxious to obtain Gulburga for himself. Qasim 
was defeated, and his defeat greatly enhanced the pres¬ 
tige of Ali Adil Shah. In 1502 he declared the Shia 
creed to be the religion of the state, but granted perfect 
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toleration to the Sunnis. Nevertheless, the neighbour¬ 
ing powers joined against him. He fled to Berar, res¬ 
tored the Sunni faith and withdrew to Khandesh. 

Meanwhile Imadul-Mulk wrote to the allies that 
Amir Barid was using them for his own selfish ends. So 
the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Golkunda left the field. 
Amir Barid, left alone, was defeated by Yusuf, who en¬ 
tered Bijapur in triumph. Yusuf Adil Shah is one of 
the most remarkable rulers of the Deccan. He was a 


patron of letters, and learned men from Persia, Turkis- 
tan, and Rum came to his court and enjoyed his bounty. 
He was free from bigotry, and religion in his eyes was 
no bar to public employment. Firishta says that he was 
'handsome in person, eloquent in speech, and eminent 
for his learning, liberality and valour.’ 

Yusuf Adil was followed by Ismail who was only 
nine years of age at the time of his accession. The 

affairs of the state were managed by 
smai a . Kamal Khan, an officer of the late king, 
but he proved a traitor. His designs were frustrated by 
the queen-mother who had him assassinated by a slave. 
Ismail now took the reins of government in his own 
hands. But he had to fight against Vijayanagar and 
Ahmadnagar. He was victorious in all his wars, and 
recovered possession of the Raichur Doab from Vijaya¬ 
nagar. Ismail died in 1534, and was succeeded by Mallu 
Adil Shah, but he was blinded and dethroned. After 
him his brother Ibrahim was proclaimed king. 

He first restored the Sunni faith and replaced all 
foreigners in bis service by the Deccanis and Abyssini- 

ans. He defeated the rulers of Bidar, 
shah*^*°* Ahma4anagar and Golkunda and dis¬ 

played commendable energy, but de¬ 
bauchery soon brought about his ruin. He fell ill and 
died in 1557. He was succeeded by Ali Adil.Shah, 
The new Sultan restored the Shia faith, and his 


policy caused discontent in the country. With the help 

AU Adu Shah, Vijayanagar he ravag- 

ed the Ahmadnagar territory m 1558. 

The Hindus perpetrated the most horrible excesses which 
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disgusted even their ally Ali Adil. The growing power 
of Vijayanagar seemed to be a menace to the existence of 
the Muslim monarchies. Bijapur, Biclar, Ahmadnagar, 
Golkunda combined against Vijayanagar and defeated 
Ram Raya at Talikota in 1565. Ali Adil Shah was 
assassinated in 1579. 


The heir to the throne was a minor, and the govern¬ 
ment was carried on by his mother Chand Bibi who 

is so famous in Indian history. Ibra- 
successful in a war with 
Ahmadnagar in 1594 when the Sultan 
was slain in battle. He died in 1426. He was the most 
remarkable ruler of his dynasty. 

The Adil Shahis fought long and hard against the 
Mughals. and Bijapur was finally annexed to the empire 
in 1686 by Aiirangzeb. 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty was founded by Nizain- 
ul-mulk Bahri, the leader of the Deccan part) at Bidar. 
After Mahmud Gawan’s death, he was appointed minis- 
.. , ter. His son Malik Ahmad was ap- 

pointed governor of Junir. He intend¬ 
ed to join his son, but his plans were foiled by the gover¬ 
nor of Bidar, who had him strangled to death with the 
king s permission. Malik Ahmad declared his indepen¬ 
dence in 1498, and transferred his court to Ahmadnagar. 
He obtained possession of Daulatabad in 1499 after a 
hard fight. On his death he was succeeded by his son 
Biirhan Nizam Shah. 


Burhaii (1508—53) was a minor; and so the affairs 
of the state were managed by his father’s old officers. 

He married a Bijapur princess. He 
sucoSmTi?.’ out with the king of Bijapur and 

brought about almost a diplomatic 
revolution by concluding an alliance with the Raya of 
Vijayanagar. 

In 1553 he laid seige to Bijapur, but he died 
shortly afterwards. The subsequent history of Ahmad¬ 
nagar is unimportant except for the heroic defence made 
by Chand Bibi against Prince Murad. Ahmadnagar was 
finally conquered by the imperialists in 1600. 
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The Qutb Shahi dynasty was founded by Qutb- 
ul-mulk. He was well educated, and was originally 
^ , employed in the secretariat of Mahmud 

o un a. Shah Bahmani. By dint of his ability he 

rose' to be the governor of Telingana. He declared his 
independence in 1518. On his death in 1543, he was 
succeeded by a series of weak rulers who maintained their 
independence against the Mughals until 1687 when Gol- 
kunda was finally annexed to the empire by Aurangzeb. 

Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid, assumed the title 
of king and declared his independence in 1526, when 

the last Sultan, Kalimullah, fled to Bija- 
* pur. The dynasty lingered till 1609 

when it was supplanted by the Adil Shahis who annexed 
the province to their dominions. 


(iii) The Rise of Vijayanagar 

The rise of the kingdom of Vijayanagar dates from 
the time of the disorders which occurred during 

the reign of Muhammad Tughluq. 
thc*^ Empire?" Sewcll, the historian of the Vijayanagar 

Empire, gives seven traditionary ac¬ 
counts of the origin of the empire.'’’ But the most pro¬ 
bable account is that which attributes its origin to two 
brothers, Hari Hara and Bukka, who were employed in 
the treasury of Pratap Rudra Deva Kakatiya of Waran- 
gal. They fled from their country in 1323 when it was 
overrun by the Muslims. They took up service with 
the Raja of Anagondi in the Raichur district, Ihit they 
were taken to Delhi when that country fell into the 
hands of the Muslims. This excited the Hindus so 
much that they rose in rebellion, and the Sultan released 
the two brothers, and-restored them to the country of 
Anagondi which they held as feudatries of the empire 
of Delhi. With the help of the famous sage and scholar 
Vidyaranya (literally, forest of learning) they founded 
in the year 1336 A.D. the imperial city on the bank of 

® Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 20—22. 
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the Tungabhadra merely as a place of shelter against the 
persecutions and aggressions of the Muslim invaders, 
and Hari Hara became the first ruler of the dynasty. 

By the year 1340 Hari Hara had established his 


The early kings. 


sway over the valley of the Tungabha¬ 
dra, portions of the Konkan, and the 


Malabar coast. 


Hari Hara and his brother never assumed royal 
titles. Muslim historians tell us that Hari Hara took 
part in the confederacy organised by Krishna Nayak, 
son of Pratap Rudra Deva of Waraiigal, in 1344, to 
drive the Muslims out of the Deccan. The evidence of 


inscriptions also points to the fact that Hari Hara I 
assisted in this confederacy, and fought against the Mus¬ 
lim forces. The death of the last king of the Hoyasala 
dynasty—Virupaksha Ballala—in 1346 coupled with the 
disappearance of the power of the Sultan of Delhi en¬ 
abled the valiant brothers to bring under their control 
the dominions of the Hoyasalas. The brothers then 
embarked upon a brilliant career of conquest. Their 
efforts were crowned with success, so much so that with¬ 
in the lifetime of Hari Hara, the kingdom extended 
from the Krishna in the north to the neighbourhood of 
the Kaveri in the south, and comprised the whole coun¬ 
try situated between the eastern and western oceans. 
But the northward expansion of the rising kingdom 
was checked by the Bahmanids. Both tried to be sup¬ 
reme in the Deccan, and their ambitions led them to 
fight against each other with great ferocity and pertina¬ 
city. Hari Hara divided his kingdom into provinces, 
which he entrusted to scions of the royal family and 
trustworthy viceroys whose loyalty had been proved by 
long and faithful service. Hari Hara died about 1353, 
and was succeeded by his brother *Bukka who completed 
the buildings of the city of Vijayanagar, and enlarged its 
dimension?. He is described in the inscriptions as the 
master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans. 
This is no doubt an exaggeration; but we might easily 
conclude that he was a remarkable ruler. He sent a 
mission to the emperor of China, and waged wars against 
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the Bahmani kingdom. He was a tolerant and liberal- 
minded ruler; and it is said that on one occasion he 
brought about a reconciliation between the Jainas and 
Vaisnavas by his intervention. 

Bukka died in 1379, and was succeeded by Hari 
Hara II, the first king of the dynasty, who assumed im- 
Han Hara II pcrial titles and called himself Maha- 
rajadhiraj. He endowed temples, and 
tried to consolidate his vast possessions. Sewell writes 
that he was always a lover of peace, and Vincent Smith 
says that he had a quiet time so far as the Muslims were 
concerned, and enjoyed leisure which he devoted to 
consolidating his dominion over the whole of Southern 
India, including Xrichinopoly and Conjeevaram 
(Kanchi). He turned his attention to other countries 
of the South, and his general, Gunda, conquered several 
new provinces. Hari Hara II died on the 30th August, 
1404, and was succeeded by his son who ruled only for 
a short time. He was succeeded by Deva Raya who had 
to fight again and again against the Bahmanids- 
Firishta says that on one occasion Firuz compelled him 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Sultan. But we 
may well doubt whether the marriage took place, for the 
author of the Burham-i-Maasia, who is a detailed and 
accurate chronicler, does not make even a casual mention 


of this marriage, nor is there any mention of it in the 
inscriptions. Deva Raya died in 1410 and was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Vijaya Raya who reigned for nine years. 
He was succeeded by Deva Raya II. 

Deva Raya followed the military traditions dff his 
predecessors and declared war aginst the Bahmanids. 


Being impressed by the superior 
strength of the Muslim cavalry, he 
employed Muslim horsemen in his ser¬ 
vice, but even this somewhat unusual step proved of no 
avail. When the war broke out again in 1443, the 
Muslims defeated the Raya's forces, and compelled him 
to pay tribute. During Deva Raya IFs reign Vijaya- 
nagar was visited by two foreigners—one of them was 
Nicolo Conti, an Italian sojourner, and the other was 
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Abdul Razzaq, an envoy from Persia. Both have left 

valuable observations regarding the city 
‘COO and the empire of Vijayanagar. Nicolo 

Contivisited Vijayanagar about the year 1420 or 1421 
and he describes it thus:— 


"The great city of Bizengalia is situated near 
very steep mountains. The circumference of the 
city is sixty miles; its walls are carried up to the 
mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot, so 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city 
there are estimated to be ninety thousand men fit 
to bear arms. 


"The inhabitants of this region marry as many 
wives as they please, who are burnt with their dead 
husbands. Their king is more powerful than all 
other kings of India. He takes to himself 12,000 
wives, of whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever 
he may go, and rre employed solely in the service 
of the kitchen. A like number, more handsomely 
equipped, ride on horseback. The remainder are 
carried by men in litters, of whom 2,000 or 3,000 are 
selected as his wives, on condition thot at his death 
they should voluntarily burn themselves with him, 
which is considered to be a great honour for them. 

"At a certain time of the year their idol is 
carried through the city, placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richly adorned, 
who sing hymns to the god, and accompanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried away by 
the fervour of their faith, cast themselves on the 
ground before the wheels, in order that they may 
be crushed to death—a mode of death which they 
say is very acceptable to their god, others making 
an incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus 
through their body, hang themselves to the chariot 
by way of ornament and thus suspended and half¬ 
dead accompany their idol. This kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of all. 

"Thrice in the year they keep festivals of 
special solemnity. On one of these occasions the 
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males and females of all ages, having bathed in the 
rivers or the sea, clothe themselves in new gar¬ 
ments, and spend three entire days in singing, 
dancing and feasting. On another of these festi¬ 
vals they fix up within their temples, and on the 
outside on their roofs an innumerable number of 
lamps of siisimanni which are kept burning day 
and night. On the third, which lasts nine days, 
they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which 
are attached pieces of ver^’ beautiful cloth of 
various kinds interwoven with gold. On the 
summit of each of these beams is each day placed a 
man of pious aspiration, dedicated to religion, 
capable of enduring all things with equanimity, 
who is to pray for the favour of god. These men 
are assailed by the people, who pelt them with 
orange, lemons, and other odoriferous fruits, all of 
which they bear most patiently. There are also 
three other festival days, during which they 
sprinkle all passers-by, even the king and queen 
themselves, with saffron water, placed for the pur¬ 
pose by the wayside. This is received by all with 
much laughter.” 


Twenty years after Nicolo Conti, Abdul Razzaq,® 
an envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in 1442. He 

Abdur Ranaq’s ‘he £amous city till the begin- 

account of vijaya- ing of April, 1443. He gives a detailed 

account of the city and its Raya, and 
his observations are as follows:— 

“One day messengers came from the king to 
summon me, and towards the evening I went to the 

courts and presented five beautiful 
horses and two trays each containing 
nine pieces of damask and satin. The king was seated in 


The Raya. 


® A detailed account ol Abdul Razzaq is in the Matla-us-' 
Sadain, Elliot, IV, pp. 105-120. He was bom at Herat in 
1413. Shah Rukh of Persia sent him as an ambassador to Vijaya¬ 
nagar. He died in 1482. 
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great state in the forty pillared hall, and a great 
crowd of Brahmans and othei’s stood on the right and 
left of him. He was clothed in a robe of Zaitun stain 
and he had around his neck a collar composed of 
pure pearls of regal excellence, the value of which 
jeweller would find it difficult to calculate. He 
was of an olive colour, of a spare body and rather 
tall. He was exceedingly young, for there was 
only some sligln down upon his cheeks and none 
upon his chin. His whole appearance was very 
possessing . . . The daily provision forwarded 

to me comprised two sheep, four couple of fowls, 
five mans of rice, one man of butter, one man of 
sugar, and two varahas gold. This occurred every 
day. I’wice a week I was summoned to the pre¬ 
sence towards the evening when the king asked me 
several questions respecting the Khakan-i-Said, and 
each time I received a packet of betel, a purse of 
fanams and some miskah of camphor. 

‘The citv ot Bisanagar is such that eye has not 
seen nor ear heard ol any place resembling it upon 
the whole earth. It is so built that it 
^ has seven fortified walls, one within the 

other. Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is 
an esplanade extending for about fifty yards, in 
which stones are fixed near one another to the height 
of a man; one half buried firmly in the earth, and 
the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor 
horse, however bold, can advance with facility near 
the outer wall. 


Each class of men belonging to 
each profession has shops contiguous the one to the 
other; the jewellers sell publicly in the bazar pearls, 

rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. 
anZoffices!**^^^* agreeable locality, as well 

as in the king's palace, one sees 


numerous running streams and canals formed of 
chiselled stone, polished and smooth. 

“On the left of the Sultan's portico, rises the 
diwankhana (the council house) which is extremely 
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large and looks like a palace. In front of it is a 
hall, the height of which is above the stature of a 
man, its length thirty ghez, and its breadth ten. In 
it is placed the daftarkhana (the archives), and 
here sit the scribes ... In the middle of this 
palace upon a high esfrade is seated an eunuch, 
called Daiang who alone presides over the diwan. 
At the end of the hall stand chobdars (hussars) 
drawn up in line. Every man who comes upon any 
business, passes between the chobdars, offers a 
small present, prostrates himself with his face to the 
ground, then rising up explains the business which 
brought him there and the Daiang pronounces his 
opinion, according to the principles of justice 
adopted in this kingdom, and no one thereafter is 
allowed to make any appeal,” 

Deva Raya II probably died in 1449, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his two sons one after the other. But they 
. ^ were too weak to manage the large em- 

new ynasty. which he had left to them. The 

throne was usurped by Saluva-Narasinha, the most 
powerful noble in Karnata and Telingana. This is 
known as the first usurpation. Saluva-Narasinha's 
power did not last long. His successor had to make 
room for.his redoubtable general Naresa Nayaka ot 
Tuluba descent, who became the founder of a new 
dynasty. The most famous king of this dynasty was 
Krishna Deva Raya. 

Krishna Deva Raya is said to have ascended the 
throne of Vijayanagar in 1509 A.D. Under hiiu Vija- 
yanagar attained to the zenith of its greatness and pros¬ 
perity. He fought the Muslims of the Dcccan on equal 
Krishna Deva terms, and avenged the wrongs that 
Raya's character had bcfen done to his predecessors. He 
and personality. accomplished monarch. 

Paes who saw him with his own eyes thus describes 
him:— 

“The king is of medium height, and of fair 
complexion and good figure, rather fat than thin; 
he has on his face signs of small-pox. He is the 
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most feared and perfect king that could possibly 
be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; he is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives 
them kindly, asking about all their affairs whatever 
their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a 
man of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of 
rage.” 

The history of this period is a record of bloody 
wars. There is no ruler among the sovereigns of the 
Deccan, both Hindu and Muslim, worthy of compari¬ 
son with Krishna Deva Raya. Although a Vaishnava 
himself, he granted the fullest liberty of worship to his 
subjects. He was very kind and hospitable to foreigners 
who speak highly of his liberality, his genial appearance 
and his elevated culture. He was a brilliant conver¬ 
sationalist, and the inscriptions show that he was a 
great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. His 
court was adorned by eight celebrated poets who were 
known as the ashta-diggajas. He was not wanting in 
military prowess, and gave proof of his organising capa¬ 
city and valour in the wars he waged against his ene¬ 
mies. A fearless and renowned captain of war, Krishna 
Deva Raya was a man of charitable disposition, and he 
made numerous gifts to temples and Brahmans. All 
things considered, he was one of the most remarkable 
lulers that have appeared in Southern India. Sewell 
gi\es an interesting account of his position and 
personality;— 

“Krishna Deva was not only monarch de jure, 
was in the practical fact an absolute sovereign of 
extensive power and strong personal influence. 
He was the real ruler. He was physically strong 
in his best days and kept his strength up to the 
highest pitch by hard bodily exercise. He rose 
early and developed all his muscles by the use of 
the Indian clubs and the use of the sword; he was 
a fine rider, and was blessed with a noble presence 
which favourably impressed all who came in con¬ 
tact with him. He commanded his enormous 
armies in person, was able, brave and statesman- 
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like, and was withall a man of much gentleness and 
generosity of character. He was beloved by all 
and respected by all. The only blot on his 
scutcheon is, that after his great success over the 
Muhammadan king he grew to be haughty and 
insolent in his demands.” 

Krishna Deva Raya’s conquests extended far and 
wide. He defeated the Raya of Orissa and m^ied a 

princess of the royal house. C^ut his 
oucits.” important achievement was the 

defeat of Adil Shah of Bijapur in 1520j 
The Muslim camp was sacked and enormous booty fell 
into the hands of the Hindus. Adil Shah’s prestige was 
so completely shattered that for a time he ceased to think 
of further conquest in the South, and concentrated 
his attention on organising his resources for a fresh and 
more determined struggle. The Hindus behaved so 
haughtily in the hour of victory that their conduct gave 
much offence to the Muslim powers, and made them 
the objects of universal hatied in all Muslim circles in 
the Deccan. 

The Portuguese had friendly relations with the 
Raya of Vijayanagar who greatly benefited by their 

trade in horses and other useful arti- 
the^Poitu^es^^** 1510 the Portuguese governor 

Albuquerque sent a mission to Vijava- 
nagar to obtain permission to build a fort at Bhatkal. 
This was granted when the Portuguese seized Goa, 
which has always been one of their ^'aluable possessions. 
The mutual feuds of the Hindu and Muslim rulers of 
the Deccan increased the political importance of these 
foreign traders, for their assistance was often sought by 
the contending parties. 

The conquests of Krishna Deva Raya considerably 
enlarged the extent of the empire. It extended over 

the area which is now covered by the 
^ Madras Presidency, the Mysore and 
certain other states of the Deccan. It 
reached to Cuttack in the east and Salsette in the west, 
and towards the south it touched the extreme border- 
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of the Peninsula. The expansion of the empire and its 
great resources were a matter of supreme anxiety to the 
Muslim rulers of the Deccan, who always kept them¬ 
selves in a state of readiness for war, and left no stone 
unturned to reduce its power or lower its prestige. 

After Krishna Deva Raya's death a period of dec¬ 
line began. The new ruler Achyuta Deva, who was a 

brother of the late king, was an 
tui^^ ‘ ^ ® incompetent man who found it difficult 

to guard the state against his jealous 
neighbours. The Sultan of Bijapur seized the fort¬ 
resses of Raichur and Mudgal, and thus humiliated the 
Raya. After his death in 1542, Achyuta was succeeded 
by Sadasiva Raya, the son of a deceased brother of his. 
but since he was merely a figurehead, all power passed 
into the hands of Rama Raya .Saluva, son of Krishna 
Deva Raya’s famous Minister, Saluva Timma. Rama 
Raya was a capable man, but his pride and arrogance 
had given offence to his allies and opponents alike. In 
1543 with the help of Ahamadnagar and Golkunda, he 
declared war upon Bijapur, but it was saved by the 
diplomacy of Ali Adil Shah's minister, Asad Khan, who 
detached the Raya from the coalition and made peace 
with Burhan. But a fresh shuffle of cards followed 
when in 1557 Bijapur, Golkunda and Vijayanagar com¬ 
bined to attack Ahmadnagar. The whole country was 
laid waste by the Hindus and Firishta writes: 

“The infidels of Vijayanagar, who for many 
years had been wishing such an event, left no curelty 
unpractised; they insulted the honour of the 
Musalman women, destroyed the mosques, and 
did not even respect the sacred Quran." 

Such barbarous conduct of the Hindus outraged 
Muslim sentiment and alienated their allies. They 
determined to crush the Hindu State, and giving up all 
their differences formed a grand alliance against Vijaya¬ 
nagar. In 1564 Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda and 
Bidar combined but Berar remained aloof from the 
confederacy. The formidable coalition, called into 
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existence by irreconcilable hatred, took a revenge which 
has no parallel in the history of the South. 

The allies began their southward march on Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1564, and met near the town of Talikota on the 


Battle of Tali- 
kota, 1565. 


bank of the Krishna. The Raya treat¬ 
ed their movements with indifference. 
He used ‘scornful language towards 


their ambassadors and regarded their enmity as of little 


moment.’ But he soon discovered his mistake. He 


sent his youngest brother Trimala with 20,000 horse, 
100,000 foot and 500 elephants to guard the passages of 
the Krishna at all points, and despatched a brother with 
another force. The remaining troops he kept under 
his command and marched to the field of battle. The 


allies also made mighty preparations. Such huge 
armies had never met each other before on a field of 
battle in the South. The fight began. At first the 
Hindus seemed victorious, but the tide turned when 
the artillery wing of the allied army charged the 
Hindu host with bags, filled with copper coins, and in 
a short time 5,000 Hindus were slain. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a fearful cavalry charge. Rama Raya was 
captured and was beheaded by Husain Nizam Shah with 
the exclamation. “Now I am avenged of thee. Let 
God do what he will to me.” The army was instantly 
seized with panic. The battle ended in a complete 
rout. About 100,000 Hindus were slain, and the 
plunder was so great tliat “every man in the allied army 
became rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms,*horses, 
and slaves, as the Sultan left every person in possession 
of what he had accquired only taking elephants for his 
own use.’ Then the victorious allies proceeded towards 
the city of Vijayanagar which was thoroughly sacked. 
Its wealth was seized and its population was destroyed. 
No words can describe the horrors and misery which the 
people of Vijayanagar had to suffer at the hands oi the 
Muslims. 

The scene is described by Sewell in these words:— 
“The third day saw the beginning of the end. 

The victorious Musalmans had halted on the field 
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of battle for rest and reireshment, but now they 
had reached the capital, and from that time for¬ 
ward for a space of five months Vijayanagar knew 
no rest. I’he enemy had come to destroy, and 
they carried out theii object relentlessly. They 
slaughtered the people without mercy; broke down 
the temples and palaces and wreaked such savage 
vengeance oji the abode of the kings, that with the 
exception of a few great stone-built temples and 
walls, nothing now remains, but a heap of ruins to 
mark the spot where once stately buildings stood. 
They demolished the statues, and even succeeded in 
breaking the limbs of the huge Narsinha monolith. 
Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke up 
the pavilions standing on the huge platform from 
which the kings used to watch the festivals and 
overthrew all the carved work. They lit huge 
fires in the magnificently decorated buildings form¬ 
ing the temple of Vitthalaswami near the river, 
and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures. With 
fire and swoid, with crow-bars and axes, they 
caiTied on day after day their work of destruction. 
Never perhaps in the history of the world has such 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on 
so splendid a city; teeming with a wealthy and 
industrious population in the full plei^titude of 
prosperity one day. and on the next, seized, pillag¬ 
ed, and reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage* 
massacre and horrors beggaring description.” 

The battle of Talikota is one of the most decisive 
battles in Indian history. It sealed the fate of the great 

Hindu empire of the South. Its fall 
xfiikite W2is followed by anarchy and misrule, 

the ruin of their formidable rival soon began to lose 
their strength and vigour. The fear of Vijayanagar waa 
to them a blessing in disguise. It had kept them alert 
and active. But as soon as this fear vanished, they 
quarrelled among themselves, and thus fell an easy prey 
to the ambitious Mughal Emperors of the north. 
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After the fall of Rama Raya his brotlier I'irumala 
exercised sovereignty in Sadasiva’s name, but about the 

year 1570 he usurped the throne, and 
new ynasty. foundations of a new dynasty. 

Tirumala’s second son, Ranga II, was succeeded on the 
throne by Venkata I about 1586. He was the most re¬ 
markable prince of the dynasty, a man of ability and 
character, who extended his patronage to poets and learn¬ 
ed men. The successors of Venkata were powerless to 
preserve intact the small dominion they had inherited 
from him, and under them the dynasty gradually dwind¬ 
led into insignificance. Fhe Muslims seized much of 
the territory of the empire, and the Naiks of Madura and 
Tanjore built principalities for themselves out of its 
fragments. 

The empire was a vast feudal organisation, and the 
king was the apex of the whole system. He was assisted 
. . by a council composed of ministers, 

provincial governors, military comman¬ 
ders, men of the priestly class and poets. But the 
government was highly centralised, and the king a 
perfect autocrat. His authority was unlimited. He 
looked after the civil administration, and directed the 
military affairs of the empire, and acted as judge in 
cases that were submitted to him for decision. The 
principal officers of the state were the prime-minister, 
the chief treasurer, the keeper of the royal jewels, 
the prefect of the police, who were assisted by a num¬ 
ber of lesser officials. The Prime Minister w^s the 
king's chief adviser on all important questions. The 
prefect of the police was responsible for maintaining 
order in the city. The kings of Vijayanagar maintained 
a splendid court on v^hich they spent huge sums of 
money. It was attended by nobles, learned priests, 
astrologers and musicians, and on festive occasions fire¬ 
works were displayed, and various other entertainments 
were provided by the state. 

There was a well-regulated system of local govern¬ 
ment. The empire was divided into more than 200 
provinces, sub-divided into Nadus or Kottams, which 
F. 14 
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were again sub-divided into small groups of villages and 
towns. Each province v/as held by a viceroy, who either 
belonged to the royal family or was a powerful noble 
of the state. The province Avas merely a replica of the 
empire. The A'iceroy kept his own army, held his own 
court, and practically acted as a despot within his juris¬ 
diction. But he had to render account of his steward¬ 
ship to the emperor, and in time of war he Avas liable 
to render military service. Though the tenure of the 
provincial governors was uncertain, they seem to have 
throughly enjoyed their time, while they were in office. 

The system of local government extended to 
villages. The village was, as it had been from time 
immemorial, the unit of administration. The village 
moot managed its oaati affairs through its hereditary 
officers called the Ayagars. vSome of them decided petty 
disputes, collected revenues, and enforced law and 
order. The village communities served a great pur¬ 
pose. They kept the imperial government in touch 
with the people. 

The kings of Vijayanagar enjoyed a large income.* 
The main source was the land revenue. The Portu¬ 
guese chronicler tells us that the captains held land 
from the king, and they made it over to husbandmen 
who paid nine-tenths of their produce to their lords, 
who in their turn paid one-half to the king. This 
seems to be an exaggeration for the peasantry could not 
live on barely one-tenth of the produce of their labour. 
Besides the land tax, the state levied a large number of 
cesses which considerably augmented its income. Even 
prostitutes were taxed, and the large income from this 
source was spent on maintaining a police force which 
was attached to the prefect of’the city. The peasant 
was often rack-rented and heavily assessed, and the tax- 
collectoys dealt with him harshly. 

The military organisation was feudal. Besides the 
king’s personal troops, the provincial governors sup¬ 
plied their quota in time of war, and were required to 
give every kind of assistance. There is a difference of 
opinion among historians regarding the total numerical 
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Strength o£ the Vijayanagar armies. One authority 
writes that in 1520 Krishna Deva Raya had at his dis¬ 
posal a huge army consisting of 703, 660 foot, 32,600 
horse and 551 elephants and a large number of sappers 
and camp followers. These figures are considerably 
overestimated, and it is highly improbable that the army 
of the Raya should have been so large. The army was 
organised like other Hindu armies of the middle ages. 
It consisted of elephants, cavalry and infantry, but in 
fighting strength it was inferior to the Muslim armies of 
the north. Much reliance was placed upon elephants, 
but these were powerless against skilled archers and 
well-trained Muslim cavalry leaders. 

Justice was administered in a rough and ready 
fashion according to the discretion of the authorities. 
Petitions could be made to the king or to the prime 
minister. Justice in civil cases was dispensed accord¬ 
ing to the principles of Hindu Law and local usage. 
The criminal law was harsh and barbarous. Fines 
were levied and torture was frequently resorted to. 

• Theft, adultery and treason were punished with death 
or mutilation. The members of the priestly order 
were exempt from capital punishment. 

There was a great contrast between the splendour 
of the court and the squalor and poverty of the cottage. 
j Foreign visitors dwell at length upon 

magnificence of royal processions 
and festivals at the capital and the 
wealth and luxury of the nobles. Duelling was looked 
upon as a recognised method of settling disputes. The 
practice of ^ati was in vogue, and the Brahmans freely 
commended this kind of self-immolation. But the 
position of women at the capital indicates a highly 
satisfactory state of aflFairs. There were women wrest¬ 
lers, astrologers, soothsayers, and a staff of women clerks 
was employed within the palace gates to keep accounts 
of the royal household. This shows that women were 
fairly well educated and experienced in the business of 
the state. Great laxity seems to have prevailed in the 
matter of diet. Though the Brahmans never killed or 
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ate any living thing, the people used nearly all kinds of 
meat. The flesh of oxen-and cows was strictly prohi¬ 
bited, and even the kings scrupulously observed this 
rule. Every animal had to be sold alive in the markets. 

Brahmans were held in high esteem. They were, 
according to Nuni?, honest men, very good at accounts, 
talented, well-formed but incapable of doing hard work. 
Bloody sacrifices were common. The wealth of the 
capital fostered luxury which brought in its train 
numerous vices. 
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CHAPTER X 


AN ERA OF DECLINE 

Khizr Khan had secured the throne of Delhi but 
his position ^vas far from enviable. He hesitated to 

assume publicly the title of king and 
situaSon. professed to rule merely as the vice¬ 

gerent ol Timur. The empire had 
suffered in prestige and lost in territory since the inva¬ 
sion of l^imur owing to the ambition and greed of pro¬ 
vincial governors, and the process of disintegration that 
had set in had not yet come to an end. At the capital, 
the parties scrambled foi power, and changed their 
position with astonishing rapidity, and their leaders 
acted according to the dictates of self-interest. The 
Doab had been, since the days of Balban, a most refrac¬ 
tory part of the empire, and the Zamindars of Etawali, 
mostly Rajputs of the Rathor clan, and of Katehar, 
Kanauj and Badaon withheld their tribute and dis¬ 
regarded the central pots’ei. They stirred up strife 
with such persistence that again and again punitive 
expeditions had to be undertaken in order to chastise 
them. The kingdoms of Malwa, Jaunpur and Gujarat 
were cjuite independent of Delhi. They were engag¬ 
ed in fighting with their neighbours and amongst 
Themselves, and often encroached upon the terri^^ry of 
Delhi. The rulers of Malwa and Gujarat fought 
among themselves and with the Rajputs whom they 
prevented from taking aii) interest in the politics of 
Delhi. Not far from .the capital, the Mewatis were 
seething with discontent; they withheld tribute and 
wavered in their allegiance. Towards the northern 
frontier the Khokhars carried on their depredations at 
Multan and Lahore, and ^vished to profit by the general 
anarchy that was prevailing all over the country. The 
Turk-bacchas at Sarhind were equally restive. They 
fomented intrigues and formed conspiracies to establish 
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their own influence. The Muslim governor in the 
provinces waged war against their neighbours, and 
acted as independent despots. The prestige of the 
monarchy was gone, and the Muslim community had 
lost its old strength and vigour. There was no bond of 
sympathy between the Hindus and Muslims and they 
often fought among themselves. The political situa¬ 
tion at the opening of the fifteenth century was full of 
anxiety, and the task of social reconstruction before the 
Saiyyads was an exceedingly difficult one. 

The political confusion that prevailed at Delhi 


enabled Khizr Khan to acquire more power, and in 

1414 he overpowered Daulat Khan, 
1441 - 2^1 took possession of the capital. The 

most impoitant problem before him 


was how to establish order in the Doab and in those 


provinces which still acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Delhi. His Wazir Taj-ul-Mulk marched into the 
district ot Ktehar in 1414 and ravaged the country. 

Rai Hara Singh fled without offering resistance, but 
he was pursued by the royal forces and compelled to 
surrender. The Hindu Zamindars of Khor,^ Kampila, 
Sakit,^ Parham, Gwalior, Seoni and Chandwar sub¬ 
mitted and paid tiibute. Jalesar^ ^vas wrested from the 
Hindu chief of Chandwar, and made over to the 
Muslims who had held it before. The countries of the 
Doab, Biyana and Gwalior broke out into rebellion 
again and again, but order was restored, and the chiefs 
were compelled to acknowledge the authority of Delhi. 

Having restoied order in the Doab, Khizr Khan 
turned his attention to the affairs of the northern fion- 


1 Khoi IS modern Shamsabad ih the Farrukhabad distiict 
in Uttar Pradesha, situated on the south bank of the Bui hi 
Ganga river, 18 miles north-ivest of Fatehgarh town. Faniikha- 
bad Distt.* Gaz., pp. 123-24. 

2 Sakit lies between Kampila and Rapari, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Etah town. It was at Badoli in this pargana that Bahlol 
Lodi died on his return from an expedition against Gwalioi. 

® Jalesar is 28 miles east of Muttra in Uttar Pradesha. 
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tier. The rebellion of the Turk-bacchas at Sarhind 
was put down. Trouble broke out afresh in the Doab, 
but the leading Zamindars who stirred up strife were 
subdued. The Mewatis were also suppressed, "t he 
Sultan himself marched against the chiefs of Gwalior 
and Etawah who were reduced to obedience. On his 
return to Delhi, Khizr Khan fell ill and died on May 20, 
1421 A.D. 

Khizr Khan lived like a true Saiyyad. He never 
shed blood unnecessarily, nor did he ever sanction an 
atrocious crime either to increase his own power or to 
wreak vengeance upon his enemies. If there was littic 
administrative reform, the fault was not his; the dis¬ 
orders of the time gave him no rest, and all his life he 
was engaged in preser\ing the authority of the state in 
those parts where it still existed. Firishta passes a well- 
deserved eulogy upon him when he says: “Khizr Khan 
was a great and wise king, kind and true to his word; his 
subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that 
great and small, master and servant, sat and mourned 
for him in black raiment till the third day, when they 
laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 
Mubarak Shah to the throne.” 

Khizr Khan was succeeded by his son Mubarak who 
won the favour of the nobles by confirming them in 

their possessions. The most remark- 
142 ^- 34 ^^ thing about the history of this 

period is the widespread anarchy that 
prevailed in the countr^^ As before, the Zamyj^dars of 
the Doab revolted again, and the Sultan marched into 
Katehar in 1423 to enforce the payment of revenue. 
The Rathor Rajputs ol Kampila and Etaw’ah were sul> 
dued next, and Rai Sarwar's son offered fealty and paid 
the arrears of tribute. 

The most important rebellions of the reign were 
two—of Jasrat Khokhar in H28 and of Pauld Turk- 
baccha near Sarhind. The Khokhar chieftain suffered 
a severe defeat and fled into the mountains to seek re¬ 
fuge. Paulad was more defiant: he offered a stubborn 
resistance and remained at bay for more than a year. 
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It was after persistent and prolonged fighting that he 
was defeated and slain in November, 1433. 

In order to make the administration more efficient, 
the Sultan made certain changes in the distribution of 
the highest offices in the state. This gave offence to 
certain nobles who conspired to take his life. When 
the Sultan went to Mubarakabad, a new town which he 
had founded, to watch the progress of constructions on 
the 20th February, 1434, he was struck with a sword by 
the conspirators so that he instantaneously fell dead on 
the ground. 

Mubarak was a kind and mcrcilul king. The con- 
tempoiary chronicler records his verdict with touching 
brevit) in these words: ‘A clement and generous sove¬ 
reign, full of excellent qualities.’ 

Aftci Mubarak’s death Prince Muhammad, a 
grandson of Khizr Khan, came to the throne. He 
found it difficult to cope with the forces of disorder and 
rebellion Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur seized several 
parganas belonging to Delhi, and the Rai of Gwalior 
along with several other Hindu chiefs ceased to pay 
tribute. Mahmud Khilji of Malwa advanced as far as 
the capital, but he soon retired after concluding a peace 
with Muhammad Shah, for his Capital Mandu was 
threatened by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. Bahlol Khan 
Lodi, governor of Lahore and Sarhind, who had come 
to the rescue of Muhammad Shah, pursued the retreat¬ 
ing Malwa army, and seized its baggage and effects. He 
was given the title of Khan-i-Khanan, and the Sultan 
signified his affection towards him by addressing him as 
his son. But Bahlol’s loyalty was short-lived. When 
Alauddin Alam Shah came to the throne in 1445, the 
prestige of the government declined further owing to 
his negligence and incompetence. Bahol slowly gather¬ 
ed strength and derived full advantage from the weak¬ 
ness of the central power. In 1447 the Sultan betook 
himself to Badaon, which he made his permanent resi¬ 
dence in the teeth of the opposition of the entire court 
and the minister. He committed a serious blunder in 
aiicmpting to kill his Wazir, Hamid Khan who there- 
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upon invited Bahlol to come to the capital and assume 
sovereignty. With a traitorous party at the capital it¬ 
self, it was not difficult for Bahol to realize his old dream, 
and by a successful coup d' etat he seized Delhi. Alaud- 
din Alam Shah voluntarily left to him the whole king¬ 
dom except his favourite district of Badaon. Bahlol 
removed the name of Alam Shah from the Khutba and 
publicly proclaimed himself ruler of Delhi.^ The im¬ 
becile Alauddin retired to Badaon where he died in 1478. 

Having obtained the throne, Bahlol proceeded 
with studied caution and feigned humility to secure 

Hamid’s confidence. At first he treat- 
great respect but he soon 
grew jealous of his power and influence. 
In order to remove him from his path he had him 
arrested and thrown into prison. 

Though Bahlol’s name was proclaimed in the 
Khutba, there were many malcontents who did not re¬ 
cognise his title to the throne. When the Sultan left 

* It is written in the Taiikh-i-Ibrahim Shahi and the Taiikh- 
i Nizami that Malik Bahlol was a nephew ot Sultan Shah Lodi 
who was appointed governor of Sarhind after the death t)f Mallu 
Iqbal with the title of Islam Khan. His brothers, among whom 
was Malik Kali, the father of Bahlol, also shared his prosperity. 
Malik Sultan, impressed by the talent of Bahlol, appointed him 
his successor, and after his death Bahlol became governor of 
Sarhind. Firishta writes that Islam Khan married his daughter 
to Bahlol, and notwithstanding the existence of his own sons 
he nominated Bahlol as his heir, because he was by far the ablest 
of all. But Qutb Khan, the son of Islam Khan, dissatisfied with 
this arrangement went to Delhi and complained against Bahlol 
to the Sultan. Hasan Khan was sent against Bahlol at the head 
of a considerable force and he was worsted in battle. 

An interesting anecdote is related of Bahol, that one day 
when he was in the service of his uncle, he went to Zamana 
where he paid a visit to Saiyyad Ayen, a famous dawesh, with 
with his friends. The darvesh said: ‘Is there any one who 
wishes to obtain from me the empire of Delhi for twp thousand 
tankas? Bahlol instantly presented the sum to the holy man 
who accepted it with the words: ‘Be the empire of Delhi bless¬ 
ed by thee.’ The prophecy of the darvesh luckily proved true. 

Dorn, Makhzan-i-Afghani, p. 43. 

The Tarikh-i-Daudi has 1,300 tankas instead of 2,000. 
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for Sarhind to organise the North-West Provinces, they 
invited Mahmud Shah Sharqi to advance upon the capi¬ 
tal. Mahmud marched at the head of a large army and 
laid seige to Delhi. On hearing of this disaster, Bahlol 
at once turned back and Mahmud withdrew to Jaunpur. 

This victory over the Sharqi king made a profound 
impression upon^ fiiends and foes alike. At home, it 

strengthened his position and silenced 
the malicious detractors of the new 
dynasty; abroad, it frightened into sub¬ 
mission several provincial fief-holders and chieftains who 
had enjoyed varying degrees of local autonomy. The 
Sultan proceeded towards Mewat and received the will¬ 
ing homage of Ahamad Khan whom he deprived of seven 
parganas. The governor of Sambhal, who had taken 
part in the late war against the Sultan, was treated in¬ 
dulgently in spite of his treason, and the only penalty 
inflicted upon him was the loss of seven parganas. At- 
Kol, Isa Khan was allowed to keep his possessions intact, 
and similar treatment was accorded to Mubarak Khan, 
the governor of Sakit, and Raja Pratap Singh who was 
confirmed in his possession of the districts of Mainpuri 
and Bhogaon, Etawah, Chandwar and other districts of 
the Doab, which had caused so much trouble during the 
late regime, were also settled and made to acknowledge 
the authority of Delhi. 

The rebellious governors of the Doab were subdued 
but Bahlol was not yet free from danger. His most for¬ 
midable enemy was the King of Jaun- 
jaunpur pur. At the instigation of his wife 

Mahmud Shah Sharqi made another 
attempt to seize Delhi, but peace was made through the 
mediation of certain nobles and the status quo was 
restored. 


War 

Jaunpur. 


But the terms of the treaty were soon violated, 
and war with Jaunpur became a serious affair when 
Husain Shah succeeded to the Sharqi throne. Husain 
was a ruler of great ability and courage; he was led by 
his courtiers to think that Bahlol was a usurper and a 
plebeian by birth, and that he himself had a valid title 
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to the throne. He crossed the Jumna but after some 
petty skirmishes in which the Jaunpur forces had the 
advantage, a truce was concluded, and the river Ganges 
was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. 
Husain retreated to Jaunpur leaving his camp and 
baggage behind. 

Bahlol soon broke the treaty and attacked the Jaun¬ 
pur army on its return march. He seized Husain’s 
baggage and raptured his wife Malika Jahan. The 
Sultan treated his exalted captive with every mark of 
respect, and escorted her back with his Khwajasara to 
Jaunpur. War broke out again, and Husain was 
defeated in a battle near the Kalinadi by the Delhi 
forces. Bahlol marched to Jaunpur and obtained 
possession of it. Husain made another attempt to re¬ 
cover his kingdom, but he was defeated and expelled 
from Jaunpur. As the Sultan had little faith in the 
loyalty of the Afghan batons, he made over Jaunpur to 
his son Barbak Shah. 

The conquest of Junpur considerably strengthed 
the hands of Bahlol, and he marched against the dtiiefs 
of Kalpi, Dholpur, Bari and Alapur, who offered their 
submission An expedition was sent to chastise the 
rebellious chief of Gwalior who was subdued and made 
to pay tribute. On his return from the expedition, the 
Snllan was attacked by fever, and after a short illness he 
died in 1488. 

As the founder of a new dynasty and the restorer 
of the waning prestige of the Delhi monarchy,*Bahlol 

deserves a high place in history. In 
men?”* ** achieve- pergonal character he was far superior 

to his immediate predecessors: brave, 
generous, humane and honest, he was devoted to his 
religion, and followed the letter of the law with the 
strictest fidelity. He was singularly free from ostenta- 

® Kalpi is a city in the Jalaun district in Uttar Prad^ha 
Dholpur was a state between Agia and Gwalior. Ban is a 
town in the Dholpur State (now part of Rajasthan) 19 nailes 
west of Dholpur. Alapur is in the Gwalior State (now part of 
Madhya Pradesh) near Morena. 
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tion; he never sat upon the throne, bedecked with jewels 
and diamonds in gorgeous robes like other mediaeval 
rulers, and used to say that it was enough for him that 
the world knew’ him to be a king without any display 
of royal splendour on his part. He was kind to the 
poor, and no begger ever turned away disappointed 
from his gate. Though not a man of learning himself, 
he valued the society of learned men, and extended his 
patronage to them. His love of justice was so great 
that he used to hear personally the petitions of his sub¬ 
jects and grant redress. He kept no private treasure 
and ungrudgingly distributed the spoils of war among 
his troops. The author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi describes 
the character of Bahol in these words: 


“In his social meetings he never sat on a throne, 
and would not allow his nobles to stand; and even 
during public audiences he did not occupy the 
throne, but seated himself upon a carpet. When¬ 
ever he wrote a firman to his nobles, he addressed 
^hem as Masnad ‘Ali; and if at any time they were 
displeased with him, he tried so hard to pacify them 
that he would himself go to their houses, ungird his 
sword from his waist and place it before the offended 
party: nay, he would sometimes even take off his 
turban from his head and solicit forgiveness, saying: 
“If you think me unworthy of the station I occupy, 
choose someone else, and bestow on me some other 
office. He maintained a brotherly intercourse with 
all his chiefs and soldiers. If any one was ill, he 
would himself go and attend on him.” 


After Bahlol’s death, his son Nizam Khan was ele¬ 
vated to the throne under the title of Sikandar Shah by 

Sikandar’s ac- Amirs and nobles, thoug:h not 

cession to the without a dissentient vote. While the 
throne. . question of succession was being moot¬ 
ed by the principal nobles and officers of the state, the 
names of Barbak Shah was suggested, but as he was far 
away, the proposal was rejected. After some heated 
discussions among the nobles, the choice fell upon Nizam 
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Khan mainly through the help of Khan-i-Jahan and 
Khan-i-Khanan Farmuli. 


Sikandar addressed himself to the task of organising 
the government with great energy and vigour. The 

first to feel the force of his arms was his 


War with 
faunpur. 


brother Barbak Shah who had assumed 
the title of king. He was defeated and 


taken prisoner, and the country was entrusted to the 


Afghan nobles. 


The Zamindars oi Jaunpur sent word to Husain 
Sharqi to make once more a bold bid for his ancestral 
dominion. At the head of a large army he marched to 
the field of battle, but he was defeated near Benares, 


and his army was put to flight. Husain Shah fled to¬ 
wards Lakhnauti where he passed the remainder of his 
life in obscurity. With his defeat, the independent 
Kingdom of Jaunpur ceased to exit. The whole coun¬ 
try was easily subdued, and the Sultan appointed his 
own officers to carry on the government. 

Sikandar next turned his attention to the Afghan 
chiefs who held large jagirs. The accounts of some of 
the leading Afghan officers were inspected by the Sultan, 


Against 

Afghans 


and there were startling disclosures, 
the xhis policy greatly offended them be¬ 
cause they looked upon audit and ins¬ 


pection as an encroachment upon their privileges. 


The king’s attempts to supress them with a high hand 
led them to form a conspiracy against him, and^having 
finished their nefarious plans, they induced Prince 
Fatah Khan, the king's brother, to join them. But the 
prince, realising the dangerous consequences of his con¬ 
duct divulged the whole plot to the Sultan who inflicted 


severe punishments on the wrong-doers. 

Experience had impressed upon the Sultan the 
necessity of making the place where the city of Agra now 
stands the headquarters of the army, so that he might 

be able to exercise more effective con- 


Foundation of jjjg fief-holders of Etawdh, 

Biyana, Kol, Gwalior and Dholpur. 
With this object in view, he laid the foundations of a 
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new town on the site where the modern city of Agra 
stands in 1504 A.D. A splendid town gradually rose 
upon the chosen spot, and afterwards the Sultan also 
took up his residence there. 

Next year (911 A.H.= 1505 A.D.) a violent earth¬ 
quake occurred at Agra, which shook the earth to its 

foundations, and levelled many beauti- 
buildings and houses to the ground. 
The chronicler of the reign writes that, 
‘it was in fact so terrible, that mountains were overturn¬ 
ed, and all lofty edifices dashed to the ground; the living 
thought, the day of judgment was come, and the dead, 
the day of resurrection.’ No such earthquake had 
cured before and the loss of life was appallingly heavy. 

The remaining years of Sikandar’s life were spent in 
suppressing Rajput revolts and the attempts of provincial 

governors to establish independent king- 
thTreign*^ doms of their own. Dholpur, Gwalior 

and Narwar were subdued, and their 
chiefs were compelled to pay homage to the Sultan. 
The prince of Chanderi also submitted, and though 
allowed to retain nominal possession of the city, the 
administration was entrusted to the leading Afghan 
officers. 

The last expedition was undertaken by the Sultan 
to secure the fortress of Ranthamblior which was entrust¬ 
ed to a nobleman who held it as a vassal of Delhi. The 
prince of Gwalior rebelled again. The Sultan put his 
forces in order, but in the midst of these preparations 
he fell ill and died on December 1, 1517 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim Lodi. 

Sikandar was the ablest ruler of the Lodi dynasty. 
He kept the Afghan barons in check and strictly enforced 
, ^ . . his orders. He ordered an examination 

Administration. r , ^ r a r j 

of the accounts of Afghan governors and 
fief-holders, and punished those who were found guilty 
of embezzlement. The provincial governors feared him 
and loyally carried out his orders. The Sultan took 
special care to protect the interests of the poor. He 
abolished the corn duties and took steps to encourage 
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agriculture. The roads were cleared of robbers, and 
the Zamindars who had been notorious or their law¬ 
less habits were sternly put down. The author of 
the Tarikh-i-Daiidi writes of Sikandar's administra¬ 
tion: 

“The Sultan daily received an account of the 
prices of all things and an account of what had hap 
pened in the different districts of the empire. If 
he perceived the slightest appearance-of anything 
wrong, he caused instant inquiries to be made about 

it. In his reign, business was carried on in a 

peaceful, honest, straightforward way. The study 

of hells letters was not neglected. Factory 

establishments were so encouraged that all the young 
nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful work.... 
All the nobles and soldiers ot Sikandar were satis¬ 
fied: each of his chiefs was appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of a district, and it was his special desire to 
to gain the goodwill and affections of the body of the 
people For the sake of his officeis and troops he 
put an end to war and dispute with the other mo- 
narchs and nobles of the period, and closed the road 
to contention and strife. He contented himself 
with the territory bequeathed him by his father, 
and passed the whole of his life in the greatest 
safety and enjoyment, and gained the hearts of 
high and low.” 

Sikandar was a man of handsome appearance, fond 
of chase, and well-versed in the accomplishments suited 

to men of his rank. He was intensely 
religious, and allowed himself to be 
guided and dominated by the ulama in 
every detail of government. He persecuted the Hindus 
and desired to banish idolatry from the land. So great 
was his zeal for the faith that he once ordered the tem¬ 
ples of Mathura to be destroyed, and sarais and mosques 
to be built in their stead. The Hindus were not allow¬ 
ed to bathe at the ghats on the bank of the Jumna and 
an order was passed prohibiting barbers from shaving 
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the heads and beards of the Hindus in accordance with 
their religious customs. 

The Sultan loved justice. He listened to the com¬ 
plaints of the poor himself and tried to redress them. 
He kept himself informed of everything that happened 
in his empire. The market was properly controlled, 
and, all cases of fraud or deceit were reported to the 
Sultan. 

The Sultan was well-known for his sobriety and 
wisdom. He never allowed men of dissolute character 
to come near him. Himself a man of literary tastes, he 
extended his patronage to learned men, and often in¬ 
vited them to his palace to listen to their discourses. 

During his lifetime Sikandai nidiniamed Older by 
his firm policy and held the turbulent barons in check, 
but after his death when the crown passed to a man. 
who was inferior to him in ability and character, the 
forces which he had controlled broke loose and under¬ 


mined the foundations of the empire. 

The character of the Afghan government changed 
iindei Ibrahim. He was a man of headstrong and irrit¬ 


able temper, who by his insolence and 
Ur tnii-uio haiiteuT alienated the sympathies of the 

gwernment!^ \tghan nobles. The Afghans looked 

upon their king as a comiade and not as 
a master and willingly accorded to him the honours of 
a feudal superior. Men of the Lohani, Farmuli and 
Lodi tribes held important offices in the state. Theyi^ 
had always been turbulent and factious; and their posi¬ 
tion and influence had enabled them to form conspiracies 


against the ciown. Their loyalty to their king fluctuated 
according to the strength or weakness of the latter. 
Sikandar had kept them under firm control, and severe¬ 
ly punished them when they flouted his authority. But 
when Ibrahim attempted to put down their individua- 
listit tendencies with a high hand in order to make his 
government strong and efficient, they protested and 
offered lesistance. As Erskine observes, the principal 
fief-hoklers looked upon their jagirs ‘as their own of right, 
and purchased by their swords rather than as due to any 
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bounty or liberality on the part of the sovereign.’ Ibra¬ 
him was confronted with a difficult situation. The terri¬ 
tory of the empire had increased in extent; the feudal 
aristocracy had become ungovernable; and the elements 
of discontent, which had accumulated for years silently 
beneath the surface, began to assert themselves. The 
Hindus, dissatisfied with Sikandar’s policy of religious 
persecution, heartily hated the alien government which 
offended against their most cherished prejudices. T.’he 
problem before Ibrahim was somewhat similar to that 
which confronted the Tudors in England towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. But he lacked that tact, 
foicsight and strength of will which enabled Henry VII 
to put down with a high hand the overweening feudal 
aristocracy which tended to encroach upon the royal 
domain. His drastic measures provoked the resentment 
of the half-loyal nobility and paved the way for the dis¬ 
ruption of the Afghan empire. But Ibrahim is not 
wholly to blame. The break-up of the empire was 
bound to come sooner or later, for even if Ibrahim had 
kept the nobles attached to himself, they would have 
tried to set up small principalities for themselves, and 
reduced him to the position of a titular king, a mere 
figure-head in the midst of warring factions and 
cliques. 

Though Ibrahim was jealous of the influence of 
the barons and tried to crush them with a high hand, 

he never neglected the interests of the 
people. During his reign the crops 
were abundant, and the pricIPs of all 
articles of ordinary use were incredibly low. The Sul¬ 
tan took grain in payment of rent, and all the fief-holders 
and nobles were asked to accept payments in kind. No 
scarcity of grain was ever felt, and the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Daudi writes that a respectable man’s services 
could be obtained for five tankas a month, and a man 
could travel from Delhi to Agra for one Bahloli which 
was sufficient to maintain himself, his horse and his 
small escort during the journey. 

As has been said above Ibrahim had by his indis- 
F. 15 
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Prince Jalal’s 
revolt. 


criminate severity alienated the sympathies of the Lodi 

Amirs who conspired soon after his ac¬ 
cession to place his brother, Prince 
Jalal, upon the throne of Jaunpur. In 
pursuance of this plan, the prince marched from Kalpi 
and assumed charge of the government of Jaunpur. But 
this arrangement was highly disapproved by Rhan-i- 
Jehan Lodhi, one of the most high-minded Amirs of 
Sikandar. He sharply reprimanded the nobles for their 
impolitic conduct, and pointed out the dangers of a dual 
sovereignty to the empire. The Afghan nobles acknow¬ 
ledged their mistake, and tried to persuade Prince Jalal 
to withdraw from Jaunpur, but he refused to do so. 
Negotiations having failed, Ibrahim issued a firman in 
which he ordered the Amirs not to pay any heed to Jalal s 
authority and threatened them with severe punishments, 
if they failed to comply with the royal mandate. The 
more influential among the Amirs were conciliated by 
gifts and presents, and were detached from Prince Jalal. 
Deprived of this support, he allied himself with the 
Zamindars, and with their help improved the condition 
of his arm}. Ibrahim confined all his brothers in the 
fort of Hansi, and himself marched against Jalal, whose 
strength was considerably diminished by the desertion of 
Azam Humayun, his principal supporter. Kalpi was 
besieged; the contest was carried on with great vigour 
for some time, and the fort was dismantled. Jalal fled 
towards Agra where the governor opened negotiations 
with him, and offered him the undisturbed possession of 
Kalpi, if he waived all claims to sovereignty. When 
Ibrahim came to know of this treaty which was con¬ 
cluded without his consent, he disapproved of it, and 
issued orders for the assassination of the rebellious 
prince. Jalal fled to the Raja of Gwalior for protec¬ 
tion. 


Having set the affairs of the capital in order, Ibra¬ 
him sent his forces to reduce the fort of Gwalior. Jalal 
fled towards Malwa but he was captured by the Zamindars 
of Gondwana, who sent him in chains to Ibrahim. The 
Prince was conveyed to Hansi, but on his way to that 
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abode of misery he was assassinated by the Sultan's 
orders. 

The Sultan dismissed Azam Humayun from com¬ 
mand and deprived his son Islam Khan of the governor¬ 
ship of Kara-Manikpur. His disgrace alarmed the other 
nobles, who joined his banner and incited him to raise 

the standard of rebellion. So great was 
Hunw^n. discontent caused by Ibrahim’s 

policy that in a short time the rebels 
collected a large army which consisted of 40,000 cavalry, 
500 elephants and a large body of infantry, while the 
royal forces numbered only 50,000. A desperate fight 
raged between the royalists and the rebels of which a 
graphic account is given by the author of the Makhzan-i- 
Ajghayii. 


“Dead bodies, upon heap, covered the field and 
number of heads lying upon the ground is beyond 
the reach of recollection. Streams of blood ran over 
the plain; and whenever for a length of time, a fierce 
battle took place in Hindustan, the old men always 
observed that with this battle no other one was com¬ 
parable; brothers fighting against brothers, fathers 
against sons, inflamed by mutual shame and innate 
bravery; bows and arrows were laid aside, and the 
carnage carried on the daggers, swords, knives and 
javelin.” 


At last, Islam Khan lay dead on the field ol battle: 
Said Khan was captured, and the rebels were d^eated 
with heavy losses. 

Ibrahim now tried to destroy the feudal chieftains 
in his empire in order to strengthen his position, but 

the attempt recoiled on himself and led 
to his ruin. The cruel treatment lie 
meted out to them has already been 
mentioned. The veteran Mian Bhija had fallen a vic- 
' tim to his wrath, and Azam Humayun had been trea¬ 
cherously assassinated in prison. Even the greatest 
barons trembled for their saftey, and Dariya Khan, 
Khan-i-Jehan Lodi, and Husain Khan Farmuli, fearing 


Ibrahim and the 
Afghan barons. 
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lest a similar fate should overtake them, broke out into 
open rebellion. Husain Khan Farmuli was assassinated 
in his bed by some holy men of Chanderi, and his tragic 
death made the Afghan nobles bitterly hostile to die 
Sultan and convinced them of his perfidious designs. 
Dariya Khan’s son, Bahadur Khan assumed the title of 
Muhammad Shah, struck coins in his name, and collect¬ 
ed a large force with which he successfully resisted the 
attempts of the Sultan to crush him. The baronial 
discontent reached its climax when Ibrahim (luelly 
treated the son of Daulat Khan Lodi. The lattei tvas 
summoned to the court, but he excused himself on the 
ground that he tvould come later with the treasure of 
the state, and sent his son Dilawar Khan to avert the 
wrath of the Sultan. He was taken to the prison \shere 
he was shown the victims of royal caprice, suspended 
from the walls. To the young Afghan who trembled 
with fear at this awful spectacle, the Sultan observed: 
“Have you seen the condition of those who have dis¬ 
obeyed me?” Dilawar Khan, who understood the warn¬ 
ing, these ominous words conveyed, bowed his head in 
profound, submission, and quickly escaped to his father 
to whom he communicated all that he had seen at the 
capital. Alarmed for his safety, Daulat Khan addressed 
through his son Dilawar Khan an invitation to Babar, 
the ruler of Kabul, to invade Hindustan. The story 
of Babar’s conquest of Hindustan will be related in 
another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

The Muslim State in India, as elsewhere, was a theo¬ 
cracy. The king was Caesar and Pope combined in one, 

but his authority in religious matters 
States.^ strictly limited by the Holy Law^ 

“He is the shadow of God upon earth 
lo whose refuge ^v’e arc to fly when oppressed by injury 
Iroiii the unforeseen occurrence ol life.” But he is 
merely to carry out God's will, and the civil law which 
he administers is to be subordinated to the canon law. 
In such a state, naturally, the priestly class will have a 
powerful voice. The Muslim kings of Hindustan were 
sovereign in their own person; they struck coins and 
caused the Khutba to be read in their names, though 
some of them invoked the Khalifa’s aid to cement their 
title as was done by Iltutmish, Muhammad Tughlucj 
and Firuz Tughluq. The state rested upon the support 
of the militai) class which consisted exclusively of the 
followers of the faith. Their fanaticism was stirred up 
by the ‘Ulama who impressed upon them the duty of 
fighting under the sacred banner by telling them that 
death on the field of battle will be rewarded with the 
honours of martyrdom. Apait from the love of adven¬ 
ture and the hope of material advantage, the prospect 
of posthumous canonisation in case they died in battle 
led many an ardent spirit to risk his life m the cause. 
The ‘Ulama naturally came to possess enormous influ¬ 
ence in such a state. The exthpation of idolatry, the 
extinction of every form of dissent from the accepted 
dogma, the conversion of the infidel population—these 
came to be looked upon as the functions of* an ideal 
Muslim state. Most of the Muslim rulers attempted 
to conform to this ideal of the orthodox canonists accord¬ 
ing to their lights and opportunities. Those who tried 
to meet their wishes were praised lavishly by historians 
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who were mostly members of the class of *Ulama. But 
among the earlier kings in India Alauddin struck a new 
line. Like Akbar after him, he was opposed to the 
interference of the ‘Ulama in matters of state. His poli¬ 
tical theory is clearly set forth in the words which he 
addressed to Qazi Mughis, whom he consulted about 
the legal position of the sovereign in the state. Fully 
aware of the evils of a church-ridden monarchy, he en¬ 
unciated a new doctrine of sovereignty and claimed to 
be “God’s vicar in things temporal, as is the priest in 
things spiritual.” The people acquiesced in this doc¬ 
trine, merely because the political situation of the time 
needed a strong man at the helm of the state, who would 
repel the Mongol attacks and keep order at home. Mu¬ 
hammad Tughluq’s rationalism on which Barani pours 
his cold scorn brought about a war between him and the 
‘Ulama with the result that the latter conspired against 
him and thwarted all his plans. Under his weak suc¬ 
cessor they easily gained the upper hand, and persuaded 
him to adjust the institutions of the slate in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Quran. The taxes 
were reduced to the number prescribed in the Law; 
and the official agency was freely used to put down heresy 
and infidelity. After the period of anarchy which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Firuz, when the empire regained a 
settled form, the ‘Ulama recoverd their ascendancy; 
and under Sikandar Lodi a campaign of bitter persecu¬ 
tion was revived against the Hindus. On the whole, 
during this period the ‘Ulama continued to exercise 
much inffuence on political affairs. Indeed, it required 
an extraordinary strength of will to discard their advice 
and follow a line of action in opposition to the traditions 
and dogmas of the orthodox church. That the influ¬ 
ence of the priestly order was injurious to the interests 
of the state cannot be denied. 

The* state imposed great disabilities upon the non- 
Muslims. Forcible conversions were ordered, but they 
were neither frequent nor systematic owing to the pres¬ 
sure of war and the recurrence of Mongol raids, which 
often compelled the suspension of all other activities of 
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the administration. The non-Muslims, technically 
called the Zimmis^ had to pay a poll-tax called the Jeziya 
for the protection of their lives and pioperty. It was 
a sort of commutation money which they had to pay in 
lieu of military service. Humility and submissiveness 
are mentioned as their duties in the sacred law. But 
the Quran says, ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion. 
Wilt thou compel men to become believers? No soul 
can believe, but by the persuation of God.’ 

It may be conceded at once that the Prophet for¬ 
bade conversion by force and enjoined preaching and 
persuasion as the sole method of propagating the faith 
but his commands were not carried out by his zealous 
followers. Instances are not rare in which the non-Mus¬ 
lims were treated with great severity. They were not 
allowed to enlist in the army even if they wished to do 
so. The practice of their religious rites even with the 
slightest publicity was not allowed, and cases are on re¬ 
cord of men who lost their lives for doing so. Some of 
these kings were so bigoted that they did not allow any 
new temple to be built or an old one to be repaired. 
There were others like Sikandar Lodi who were so into¬ 
lerant of idolatry as to order a wholesale demolition of 
temples. Toleration under Muslim domination in 
India in the early middle ages was not the rule but the 


1 According to the Ilanafi doctors Jeziya is paid by the 
Zimmis as a compensation ior being spared from death. By 
the payment of the Jeziya the non-Muslims purchase tlieu lives 
and escape death. Aghnides, Muhammadan Theories of 
Finance, LXX, pp. 398, *107. This may not be .iccepted on all 
hands. Many people now think that the Je/iya was a military 
tax levied upon the Zimmis. 

The capitation-tax which is le\icd by a Muslim ruler upon 
subjects who are of a dillereiit faith, but claim proteaion 
(aman) is founded upon a direct injunction of the Quran. 

“Make war upon such of those to wht»ni the scri^Jtures have 
been given as believe not in God, or in tlie last day, and forbid 
not that which God and His apostles have forbidden, amd who 
profess not the profession of truth, until they pay tribute out 
of their hand and they be humbled.” 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 248. 
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exception. A liberal-minded ruler like Muhammad 
rughluq would be traduced and condemned by the 
‘IJlama and charged with bartering away the honour ol 
Islam. What the orthodox party wanted was conformity 
to their interpretation of the la^v, no matter what the 
consequences might be. 

The Islamic state fostered luxury among the mem¬ 
bers of the ruling class. 'T'hc highest offices in the state 


Effect on 
]icopIe. 

by merit. 


were held by Muslims, and elevation 
to positions of honour was generally 
determined by the royal will and not 
The easy acquisition of wealth and the parti¬ 


cipation in the festivities of the court lt d to gieat vices. 


and the Muslims towards the close of the fourteenth 


century lost their old vigour and manliness. The early 
Muslims who served lltutmish, Bal])an and Alauddin 
Avere soldier-martyrs who cheerfully bra\'ed risks for the 
glory of Islam, but their descendants ^vho had no induce¬ 
ment to work degenerated into mediocres, who had 
neither the ability nor the enthusiasm of their ancestors. 
The partiality of the state towards them destroyed their 
spirit of independence, and the large Khanqahs or cha¬ 
rity establishments reduced them to the position of the 
hangers-on of the state, utterly devoid of self-respect, 
energy, or initiative. As the Muslims were few in num¬ 
ber, they escaped the rough toil which was the inevit¬ 
able lot of the average non-Muslim husbandman. They 
held land and paid only one-tenth as tax (ushr) to the 
state and could thus enjoy a degree of affluence to which 
non-Muslims in the empire could never aspire. The 
effects of Muslims domination upon the Hindus were 
of a different kind. They fretted and chafed against 
the disabilities imposed upon them. They were over¬ 
taxed and Zia Barani writes that Alauddin took from the 
Hindus of the Doab 50 per cent of their produce. They 
liad no inducement to accumulate wealth, and the bulk 
t>f ilicm led a life of poverty, want and struggle, earning 
just sufficient to maintain themselves and their family. 
The standard of living among the subject classes was 
low. and the incidence of taxation fell mainly upon 
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them. They were excluded from high offices, and in 
Such circumstances of distrust and humiliation, the 
Hindus never got an opportunity of developing their 
political genius to its fullest extent. 

. The Muslims were the favoured children of the 
stale. As everything depended upon their valour and 

, . , . strength, the state accorded to them a 

Social condition. r • ^ t- 

preferential treatment. From time to 
time concessions had to be made to their religious 
demands by the state, and their interests had to be con¬ 
sulted before all others. Social distinctions prevailed 
among the Muslims, and some of the kings never ap¬ 
pointed any but men of noble birth to high offices. 
Balban, who was highly punctilious in observing the 
etiquette of the court, never encouraged upstarts, and 
on one occasion refused a large gift from a man of low 
origin who had amassed a fortune by means of usury and 
monopolies. Wine-drinking and gambling seem to 
have been the common vices in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries. Balban issued an edict prohibiting 
the use of liquor, and the example of his son Muham¬ 
mad, who drank wine wdth moderation and never en¬ 
couraged any kind of foolish talk in his presence, had 
a salutary effect upon the manners and morals of the 
society which gathered round him at Lahore. Alauddin 
also adopted drastic measures to combat the evil of 
drink, and forbade gambling and all kinds of social 
intercourse among the nobles. As long as he lived, he 
strictly enforced his rules, but after death ttle usual 
laxity prevailed. A small band of the old ‘Alai nobles 
wondered at the depravity of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak’s 
court; and Barani writes that the price of a boy, or hand¬ 
some eunuch, or beautiful girl varied from 500 to 1,000 
and 2,000 tankas. But the social tastes improved con¬ 
siderably under Tughluq Shah and his illustrious son 
Muhammad Tughluq, both of whom were* free from 
the grosser vices of the age. The character of the state 
did not wholly deteriorate even under Firuz Tughluq, 
though its military vigour declined and, barring a few 
exceptions, mediocrity took the place of genius in all 
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departments of the administration. The pomp and 
magnificence of the state was fully maintained, and 
‘Afif tells us that on every Friday after public service, 
musicians, athletes, story-tellers, numbering about two 
or three thousand used to assemble in the palace and 
entertain the populace with their performances. 
Slavery was common, and slaves of ability like Khan-i- 
Jehan Maqbul could rise to the highest position in the 
state. As wealth increased in Muslim society, the hold 
of religion became somewhat weakei, and superstition 
and ignorance began to gain ground. Firuz in his Fatu- 
hdt-i-Firuz-Shdhi speaks of a number of heretical sects 
which he suppressed with a high hand, and the leaders 
of which he caused to be imprisoned, or put to death. 
The liberty of women was restricted; they were not 
allowed to go to visit the tombs of holy men outside the 
city, and Firuz showed his intolerance by prescribing 
drastic penalties against those women w^ho disobeyed his 
edict. 

The Hindus had become degenerate with the loss 
of political power. They were looked upon as the worst 
enemies of the government that had been set up in their 
midst. With rare exceptions, they were invariably ex¬ 
cluded from high offices, and toleration was granted to 
them only on condition of paying the Jeziya. During 
the reign of Alauddin the Hindus of the Doab were 
treated with severity. Qazi Mughis-ud-din’s opinion 
about the position of the Hindus in a Muslim state, 
■which has been explained in a previous chapter, was the 
view of the average mediaeval canonist and was acted 
upon by Muslim rulers in normal circumstances. 
Barani writes that no Hindu could hold up his head; 
and in their houses no sign of gold or silver tankas or 
jitals was to be seen: and chowdhris and khuts had not 
means enough to ride on horseback, to find weapons, 
to get fine' clothes, or to indulge in betel. So great was 
the destitution of these people, writes the same authority 
that their wives went to serve in the houses of the Mus¬ 
lims. The state encouraged conversions, and in des¬ 
cribing the reign of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah Ibn 
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Batuta writes that when a Hindu wished to become a 
Muslim, he was brought before the Sultan who gave him 
rich robes and bangles of gold. The orthodox party 
had such a great aversion lor the Hindus that Barani 
on seeing their slightly improved condition under Qutb 
ud-din Mubarak Shah, which was due partly to the le- 
laxation of the rules of Alauddin and partly to the pro- 
Hindu policy o£ iJhusrau, laments that the “Hindus 
again lound pleasure and happiness and were beside 
themselves with joy.” There was no active persecution 
under the first two Tughluqs, but Firuz reversed the 
policy of his predecessors. He crowned his policy of 
bigotry by levying the Jeziya upon Brahmans, who had 
hitlierto been exempt. When the Brahmans remons¬ 
trated against this step, the Sultan reduced the scale of 
assessment but retained the tax. The Hindus profited 
much by the disorders that followed the death of Firuz, 
but when the Lodis established their power, they were 
again persecuted by Sikandar, and although there was 
no economic distress, they had to live like helots within 
the empire. 

Ibn Batuta has given us an interesting picture of 
India in the fourteenth century, and from his narrathe 
we learn a great deal about the social customs and man¬ 
ners of the time. The learned class had lost its prestige, 
and Muhammad Tuqhluq, who was terribly stem in 
administering justice, freely punished Shaikhs and Maul- 
vis for their misconduct. Salavery was common, but 
the state encouraged the practice of manumissicyii.- To 
keep slave girls was a recognised fashion of the time, and 
Badr-i-Chach, the famous poet, had to offer on one occa¬ 
sion 900 dinars for a beautiful and accomplished girl. 
The traveller praises the hospitality of the Hindus, and 
observes that caste rules were strictly observed. The 
Hindus were treated as inferior to the Muslims. When 
a Hindu came to offer his presents tc the Sultan in the 
Durbar, the Hajibs shouted odt 'Haddk Allah' or ‘may 
(rod bring you to the right path.’ Moral offences were 

2 Ibn Batuta, (French edition) III, p. 23(3. 
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severely punished, and even members of the royal family 
were dealt with like ordinary men. Prince Masud’s 
mother was stoned to death in accordance with the law 
for committing adultery. The use of wine was inter¬ 
dicted, and the author of the Masdlih-al-absdr writes that, 
the inhabitants of India have little taste for wine and 
content themselves with betel leaves, " The same autho¬ 
rity says, the people lov e to hoard money, and whenever 
a man is asked about the extent of his property, he rep¬ 
lies: ‘ I do not know, but I am the second or third of 
my family wlio has laboured to increase the treasure 
which his ancestors deposited in a ceitaiii cavern or in 
certain holes, and 1 do not know how much it amounts 
to.”^ Men buried their vseallh. as they do even now, 
and accepted nothing but coined monc\ in their daily 
transactions. Ibn Batuta has given an inteiesting 
account of the law of debt as it prevailed in the four¬ 
teenth centur) and he is supported by Marco Polo who 
visited India before him. The creditors resorted to tlic 
court to seek the king’s protection in order to recover 
their money. When a big Amir was in debt, the 
creditor blocked his way to the royal palace and 
shouted in order to implore the Sultan’s help. The 
debtor in this awkward situation cither paid or made a 
promise to pay at some future date. Sometimes the 
Sultan himself interfered and enforced payments.*^ The 
practice of Sati and sell-destruction was in vogue, but 
no woman could become a Sati without obtaining the 
king’s permission.® Riding on an ass was looked upon 

s Masalik, Elliot, III, p. 581. 

* Masalik, Elliot, III, p. 584. 

Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 284. 

He says, the accumulation of large hoaids was essentially 
a feature of Hindu civilisation. 

® Ibn Batuta, III, p. 411. 

Yule, Marco Polo, II, pp. 279—80. 

"Ibn Batuta, III, pp. 137-39. 

Men drowned themselves in the Ganges and looked upon 
it as an ati of piety, lliis was called Jal Samddhi. 
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with contempt as it is today, and a man was flogged and 
paraded on an ass when he was punished for some off¬ 
ence proved against him.”^ Men believed in witchcrah, 
magic and miracles as they did in mediaeval Europe, and 
the performances of the Hindu ascetics called Jagis by 
Ibn Batuta were witnessed even by the Sultan. Charity 
was practised on a large scale, and men endowed large 
hhnnkah.s (charity-houses) where food was distributed 
gi'aits to the poor. Though the Sultan’s purity of cha¬ 
racter had a wholesome effect on Muslim society, it does 
not appear that the sanctity of the marriage tie was 
always recognised. A man like Ibn Batuta married 
more than four times in a most irresponsible manner 
and abandaned his wives one alter another.*^ I’he edu¬ 
cation of women was not altogether neglected, and the 
traveller writes that when he reached Hanaur, he found 
there 13 schools for girls and 23 for boys—a thing which 
agreeably surprised him. 

The customs and manners of the people of the 
Deccan were in many respects different from those of the 
north. The customs of self-immolation and Sati 
prevailed, and numerous stone obelisk': are still found 
commemorating the latter practise. I he Brahmans 
were treated with special respect, and the Guru was held 
in high esteem. The dues payable by Brahmans were 
touched and remitted. Polyandry prevailed among the 
Nairs of Malabar and excited no scandal. From Ibn 
Batuta’s account it appears that punishments were ex¬ 
tremely severe in Malabar even for the nio^ trhial 
offences. A man w^as sometimes punished with death 
even for stealing a cocoanut. 

During the early days of the Muslim conquest the 
inhabitants of India were robbed of their wealth by the 
Muslim invaders, and Firishta has mentioned the vast 

booty tvhich was carried off by Mahmud 
Ghazni from this country. The 
early Muslim rulers were occupied too 


^ Ibn Batuta, HI, (French edition) p. 441. 
Ill, pp. 337-38. 
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much with conquest. Balban was tht first ruler who 
paid attention to the maintenance oi internal peace and 
order. He cleared the neighbouihood of Kampila and 
Patiali of robbers and highwaymen so that cultivation 
flourished, and merchants could take their goods from 
one place to another without much difficulty.® Under 
the Khiljis the economic conditions radically changed. 
They have been mentioned in a previous chapter. A 
famine occurred in Firuz’s reign, and Barani writes that 
grain in Delhi rose to a jital per sir. The appalling 
hardship caused by the scarcity of food and fodder was 
so great in the Siwalik hills, that the Hindus of that 
country came to Delhi with their families and twenty or 
thirty of them drowned themselves in the Jumna, when 
they found life unbearable.^® But it does not appear 
that the administration exerted itself to mitigate human 
suffering. The next ruler, the greatest of the line, was 
a daring political economist and a bold tariff-legislator. 
His ambition of world-conquest led him to build up an 
economic sfstem which is one of the marvels of mediaeval 
statesmanship. There was no scarcity oi wealth in the 
country, and Alauddin’s state entry into Delhi soon after 
his accession was marked by the distribution of rich gifts 
among the people. Five mans of gold stars were placed 
in a manjmq^ and were discharged upon the spectators 
Avho had thronged in front of the royal canopy.^^ The 
revenue system was thoroughly organised and the distant 
provinces in the empire were correctly surveyed and 
assessed. The khuts, chowdhris and muqaddams were 
reduced to a state of abject poverty, and Barani expresses 
great satisfaction at their miserable condition. The 
most remarkable achievement, however, of Alauddin 
tvas his tariff-legislation. The prices were so low that 
a soldier with one horse could live comfortably with 234 
tankas a year, i.e., less than twenty tankas per mensem, 
which will hot suffice to meet even the cost of a horse in 


«Flliot. HI, p. 105. 
Baiani, p. 212. 
Baiani, p. 215. 
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these days. Gfein was stored in royal granaries and was 
sold to the people at low rates in times of scarcity. Ibn 
Batuta relates that he witnessed with his own eyes in 
Delhi rice which had been stored in the cellars of Ala- 
uddin. 

The economic system of Alauddin collapsed after his 
death, for it rested upon a complete disregard of the laws 
of political economy. The reaction began after his 
death. The bazar people rejoiced and sold their goods 
at their own price. The tariff laws fell into disuse, and 
Barani laments the disappearance of cheap prices; but 
there was no deficiency of crops, and the state never 
experienced any financial break-down. 

Nasir-ud-din Khusrau squandered the treasures of 
the state in order to win adherents from among the 
nobles, and yet Muhammad Tughluq found sufficient 
money to enable him to embark upon costly experi¬ 
ments. Muhammad’s economic measures failed disas¬ 
trously, but his financial position remained unshaken. 
The failure of the token currency did not affect the 
stability of the state or destroy its credit, for the Sultan 
at once repealed his edict and permitted the people to 
exchange gold and silver coins for those of copper. For 
about a decade, famine stalked the land and reduced the 
people t)o a state of utter helplessness. 

A vigorous famine policy was adopted by the 
administration, and Barani writes that in two years 
about 70 lakhs of tankas were advanced as Sondhar or 
Taqavi to the agriculturists. 

Ibn Batuta dwells at length upon the Jliltan’s 
famine policy and says that gi'ain was supplied from the 
royal stores, and the faqias and qazis were required to 
make lists of needy men in each parish, which were sub¬ 
mitted to the Sultan for orders. On another occasion 
when dire distress prevailed, the Qazis, clerks and Amirs, 
went from parish tx> parish, and gave relief to the' famine- 
stricken people at the rate of one and a half western 
ritals per day. Large khankahs assisted the state in 
administering relief, and Ibn Batuta writes that 
hundreds of men were fed at the khankahs of Qutb-ud- 
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din, of which he was the 7nutwalli, and t\4iich contained 
a staff of 460 men. The state ga\c liberal encourage-, 
ment to industry. There Tvas a state manufactory in 
which 400 silk weavers were employed, and stuff of all 
kinds was prepared. There were also 500 manufac¬ 
turers of golden tissues in the set \ ice of the Sultan, who 
wove gold brocades for the loyal household and the 
nobility. Trade was carried on \\ith foreign countries: 
and Mai CO Polo and Ibn Batiita both speak oi ports 
which were visited by merchants from fou ign countries. 
Broach and Calicut were famous centies of trade, and 
Ibn Batiita says of the latter that merchants fmm all 
])arts of the world tame there to buy goods. 

The trade conditions wei\ ia\ourable in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Wassaf describes 
Gujarat as a rich and populous country containing 7,000 
villages and towns and the people rolling in wealth. 
The cultivation was prosperous. The vineyards yielded 
blue grapes twice a year. Lhe soil was so fertile that 
the cotton plants spread their bianclics like willows and 
plane trees, and yielded crops for se\eral years in suc¬ 
cession. Marco Polo also speaks (jf extensive cotton 
cultivation, and says that the cotton trees were full six 
paces high and attained to the age of twenty yeais. 
Pepper, ginger, and indigo were produced in large 
(juantities. The local manufacturers prepared mats of 
red and blue leather, inlaid with figures of birds and 
beasts, and embroidered with gold and silver wires. 
Cambay is also described as a great centre of trade where 
indigo was produced in abundance. Merchants came 
with .ships and cargoes, but what they chiefly brought 
into the cx)untry was gold, silver and copper. The 
traveller writes: “the inhabitants are good and live by 
their trade and manufacture,” Mabar was full of wealth, 
but much of it, as Marco Polo .says, was spent in purchas¬ 
ing horsff« winch were very scarce in that country. 
Bei'"’ is described by Ibn Batuta as a rich and fertile 
prov'nce. Prices were cheap, and men could live in 
case and comfort with small incomes. 

From 1351 to 1388 the economic prosperity remain- 
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ed at a high level. The irrigation facilities provided 
by Firuz Tughluq gave a great stimulus to agriculture, 
and the revenue multiplied. The revenue of Delhi and 
its territories rose to six crores and 85 lakhs of tankas, 
while the revenue of the Doab alone amounted to 85 
lakhs of tankas. The cheapness of prices enabled 
officials of the state and Amirs to amass large fortunes. 
Prices were so cheap that men could go from one place 
to another with paltry .iinounts. A man going from 
Delhi to Firuzabad had to pay four silver jitals for a 
carriage, six for a mule, 12 for a horse, and half a tanka 
for a palaiKjuiii. Coolies ueie found ready for employ¬ 
ment, and the tontemporars chronicler writes that they 
earned a decent income. 

The age of economic distress began towards the 
close of the fourteenth century. The empire broke up 
into several independent states, and Timur’s invasion in 
lvi99 caused much confusion and diained the wealth of 
the country. Trade and agriculture weie dislocated, 
and the cities that lay on the loute of the invader •'vere 
robbed of theii wealth. The empire of Delhi lost its 
importance, and piovincial kingdoms became famous 
for theii wealth, military resources and architectural 
activities, i\hich have been described in their proper 
place. 

\rt flourished remarkably in the early middle 
ages. The debt of Indo-Musliiii art to India is a matter 

of controversy. Fhere are some who 
hold that it is a \ariety of Islamic art, 
while otheis like Havell maintain that it is a modified 
form of Hindu art. The truth lies midway betiveen 
these two extreme views. There is no doubt that 
Islamic art was considerably modified by Hindu master- 
builders and architects, but it is wrong to suppose that 
it had no ideals of its own. By the lime the \^uslim 
power was established in India, the Muslims l^^dSquir¬ 
ed a fine taste for buildings and had 
own notions about architecture. The cond^Spm in 
which the Indo-Muslim art grew up made it necessary 
that there should be a fusion of the tivo ideals. Hin- 

F. 16 
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duism recommended idolatry while Islam forbade it; 
Hinduism favoured decoration and gorgeousness while 
Islam enjoyed puritanical simplicity. These different 
ideals, so strangely in contrast with each other, produc¬ 
ed by their junction a new kind of art which for the 
sake of convenience has been called the Indo-Muslim 
art. Gradually as the Hindu master-builders and 
craftsmen began to express Islamic ideas in the shape of 
brick and stone, the process of amalgamation set in. 
Both learnt from each other, and though the Muslim’s 
handling of ornament was not so exquisite, he derived 
the fullest advantage from the new ideas and materials 
supplied to him by the Indian conquest. Sir John 
Marshall describes with clearness the process of fusion in 
these ^vords:— 

“Thus a cliaractcristic feature of many Hindu 
temples, as well as of almost every Muslim mosque 
—a feature derived from the traditional dwelling 
house of tlie East and as familiar in India as in 
other parts of Asia—was the open court encompass¬ 
ed by chambers or colonnades, and such temples as 
were built on this plan naturally lent themselves to 
conversion into mosrjues and would be the first to 
be adopted for that purpose by the conquerors. 
Again, a fundamctnal characteristic that supplied 
a common link between the two styles was the fact 
that both Islamic and Hindu art were inherently 
decorative. Ornament was as vital to the one as to 
the other; both were dependent on their very 
being.” 

The Arabs reared no buildings, but they appreci¬ 
ated Hindu culture and admired the skill of the Indian 
architects and craftsmen. Mahmud of Ghazni was so 
struck with the skill of Hindu architects that he carried 
to Ghazni thousands of masons and artisans whom he 
employed in building the famous mosques known as the 
‘celestial bride.’ He was followed by other warriors of 
Islam like Muhammad of Ghor and his gallant slaves 
Qutb-ud-din and Iltutmish who accomplished the con- 
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quest of Northern India during the years 1193—1236 
The principal monuments erected during the 
reigns of Qutb-ud-din and Iltutmish were the mosque 
at Ajmer, the Qutbi mosque and Minar at Delhi and 
pertain buildings at Badaon. Hindu craftsmen were 
employed to construct these buildings, and the influence 
of Hindu architecture is still traceable in them. The 
most striking thing in the Qutb mosque is the screen oi 
eleven pointed arches of which Fergusson speaks in 
terms of great admiration. The Qutb-Minar was 
begun by Qutb-ud-din who built the first storey but it 
was finally completed by Iltutmish. It was named after 
the famous saint Qutb-ud-din who is popularly known 
as Qutb Shah. It is nearly 242 feet high, and is still 
looked upon as a great work of art. The minar was 
struck by lightning in the time of Firuz Tughluq who 
ordered the fourth storey to be dismantled, and re¬ 
placed by two smaller storeys as is shown by an inscrip¬ 
tion of the same king. In 1503 the upper storeys were 
again repaired by Sikandar Lodi. The Adhdi Din Ka 
Jhonpara at Ajmer built by Qutb-ud-din was beautified 
by Iltutmish with a screen which still exists. The story 
that it was constructed in two and a half days seems to 
be a myth, for no amount of skill or industry could 
have reared a building of this kind in such a short time. 
Probably the name dates from the Maratha times when 
an annual fair w’as held there wrhich lasted for two and 
a half days. Other notable buildings of this period arc 
the f^auz-i-Shamsi and the Shamsi Idgah built by Iltut¬ 
mish during his governorship of Badaon (1203^) and 
the Jam-i-masjid wdiich was built in 1223 twelve years 
after his accession to the thnme. 

Under Alauddin Khilji the power ol the Sultanate 
of Delhi increased enormously. Though his time was 
largely spent in wars, he ordered the construction of 
several forts, tanks and palaces. The fort of* Siri -was 
built by him near a village of the same name at a dis¬ 
tance of two miles to the north-cast of Qila Rai Pithaura. 
^ Fhe walls of the fort were built of stone and masonary, 
and its fortifications were extremely strong. The 
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palace ot Hazar Situm (or thousand pillars) was built by 
Alauddin, and Barani wiites that the heads of thousards 
ol Mughals were buried in the toundations and walls 
of this magniiicent l)uilding. T he ‘Alai Darwaza 
which was built in 1311 is one of the most treasured 
gems ol Islamic architectuie; other notable monuments 
arc the Hnuz 'Aim and the Haiiz-i-Kh.is which are so 
famous in hisioiy. The fourteenth centniy was a 
period of gieat stress and storm in the history ol the 
Delhi Sultanate. The Mongols constantly hammered 
at the gales of Delhi, and the Hindu Rajas defied thf... 
authority ol the cential poueu ! he result of this i\as 
that the architectuie ol the I ughlucj period became 
massive and simple 1 lie inosi typical building of this 
style is the tomb ol 1 ugliliK] Shah which still exis', 
near the old lort of I'ughliujabad. Firu/ was a magni- 
hcent huildei who spent ^ast sums ol money on towns, 
palaces, mostjues. tanks, reservoiis and gardens. Many 
new buildings wete constiucted, and old ones were re¬ 
paired. He founded the city ol Firuzabad, the ruins ol 
wdiich still exist near the modern Shahjehanabad, and 
supplied it wdth abundant w'atcr by means ot a w’ell- 
managed ranal system. He built two othei cities 
Fatahabad and Hisar Fho/a, and laid the foundations of 
a thiid called Jaunpur on the bank of the iTomti to 
commemorate the name ol his illustiious cousin Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlu(|. He caused two Asokan pillars to 
be remo\ed to Delhi, one Jiom* Tojna in the Ambala 
district and the other Irom a s dlage in the Meerut 
district. 7’he contemporary chronicler Afif has given a 
highly interesting account of the transfer of these 
monoliths. The Sultan’s interest in buildings was so 
keen that he never permitted the construction of any 
building unless its plan tvas carefully scrutinised by the 
Diivan-i-wimrat and finally approved by him. As 
Fiiuz v\*as an orthodox Muslim, the austerity of the new 
style remained undisturbed, and it was left lor the pro¬ 
vincial dynasties whicli came into existence after his 
death to give an impetus to the development of art. * 

I he kings of Jaunpur were gicat patrons of art 
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and literature. Their buildings exist to this day, and 
-ore fine specimens of the Indo-Muhammadan art. The 
Atala masjid which was completed in the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim, the Jani-i-masjid, built under the pat- 
yTonage of Husain Shah, the Lai Darwaza mosque, and 
nie broken facade of the Jehangiri and the Khalis 
are some of the most remarkable specimens of Indian 
architecture. Similiar interest in art was shown by the 
Sunni rulers of Gaur who developed a style different 
from that of Delhi and Jaunjjur. The buildings of 
Gauv are made entirely of brick, and seem to bear traces 
of the imitation of Hindu temple architecture. The 
most remarkable buildings are the tomb of Husain 
Shah, the greater and lesser Golden Mosques, and 
Oadam Rasul built by Sultan Nusrat Shah. The small 
(rolden Eunuch’s Mos(iuc is n solidly constructed build¬ 
ing wliich is car\cd inside and out with beautifully 
chiselled designs, including the Indian lotus.’ Rut the 
most striking of all is the Adina Mosque at Pandua. 
twenty miles from Gaur, which was built by Sikandar 
Shah in 1368 A.D. 


The most beautiful of all provincial styles of archi¬ 
tecture was that of Gujarat. Before the Muslim con¬ 
quest, Gujarat was under the influence of Jainism, and 
naturally when the country passed into the hands of the 
Muslims, the master-builders whom the Muslims em¬ 
ployed to construct their buildings adopted Hindu and 
Jain designs with necessary modifications to suit the 
puritanical tastes of Islam. Ahmad Shah was a’•great 
builder. He founded the city of Ahmadabad in the 
first half of the fifteenth century and built mosques and 
palaces. Numerous buildings were erected during the 
the fifteenth centiu') at Ahmadabad, Cambay, Cham- 
panir and other important places. One of the most 
beautiful buildings is the mosque of Muhafiz Khan 
tvhich was built towards the close of century.. Besides 
mosques and tombs, Gujarat is famous for its step-wells, 
irrigation works, and public orchards. 

Mandu was equally famous for its buildings in the 
fifteenth century. The massive buildings that exist to 
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this day bear testimony to the power and magnificence 
of the Sultans of Mandu. Some of the most remarkable 
buildings are the Jam-i-masjid, the Hindola mahal, the 
Jahaz mahal, the tomb of Hushang Shah, and the palaces 
of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati. 

It was not only in North India that art made prog¬ 
ress, but is the Deccan also it received encouragement 
from the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings. The Bah- 
mani kings founded cities and built mosques and fort¬ 
resses. The mosques at Gulburga and Bidar are noble 
specimens of Dcccan art. Some of the important 
buildings constructed by them are the Jam-i-masjid at 
Gulburga, built by Persian architects, the Chand Minar 
at Daulatabad, and the college of Mahmud Gawan, also 
built in the Persian style. But the Bahmanids are 
famous in history for their fortresses, the chief of which 
are those of Gwaligarh, Narnala and Mahur in the 
Adilabad district. The last of these was built as an 
outpost against the Hindu chiefs of the Satpura ranges. 
The fortresses of Parenda^ Naldurg, and Panhala were 
built by them to consolidate their power. At Gulburga 
there are two* groups of important buildings. One 
group contains the tombs of Alauddin Hasan Bahinan 
Shah, Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Shah II, and two 
others of a later date. The other group known collec¬ 
tively as the Haft Gumbad or seven domes contains the 
tombs of Mujahid Shah, Baud Shah, Ghiyasuddin and 
his family, and Firuz Shah and his family. All these 
bear a great resemblance to one another. The city of 
Bidar was laid out by Ahmad Shah. It has a fort and 
contains two other buildings of note, the tomb of 
Ahmad Shah Wall and the Sola mosque which was 
built in the reign of Muhammad Shah III. The most 
remarkable architecture is that of Bijapur among the 
Deccan kingdoms. The tomb ol Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah, known as the Gol Gumbaz, is a stately edifice, 
scarcely inferior to any other buildings of the same 
kind. 

The kings of Vijayanagar were in no way behind 
the Bahmanids in this respect. They had a great enthu- 
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riasm for building council chambers, public offices, 
4^igation works, aqueducts, temples and palaces which 
were richly decorated. There is evidence to prove that 
an excellent system of imgation prevailed throughout 
the city, and large tanks were built for storage of water. 
Numerous temples were built, the most famous of which 
was the Vithala temple described by Fergusson as a most 
characteristic specimen of the Dravidian style. Sculp¬ 
ture and painting were not unknown, and it appears 
that artists acquired considerable proficiency in these 
branches as is shown by the accounts of the Portuguese 
chroniclers and the Persian envoy Abdur Razzaq. 

It is impossible to give here an exhaustive account 
of the various branches of mediaeval literature, and all 

,. that can be done here is to give a suc- 

Literature. . - , i i i 

cinct summary of the work done by 
famous writers and scholars. (Persian literature flourish¬ 
ed remarkably under court patronage. Amir Khusrau, 
the poet laureate of the empire under the Khiljis and 
Tughluqs, was the greatest poet of the time. He wrote 
copiously and his numerous works are still read with 
interest. His contemporaiy, Mir Hasan Dehlvi, was 
also a poet of no mean order. He enjoyed the patro¬ 
nage of Muhammad, the martyr prince, and Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlucp He composed a Diwan and 
wrote the memoirs of his patron Saint Shaikh Nizam-ud- 
din Aulia. The works of the court historians are too 
many to mention. The most famous of them are the 
Tarikh-i-Fh uzshahi of Zia-ud-din Barani, the Tamkh-i- 
Fruzshahi of Shams-Siraj Afif and the Tarikh-i-Muharak- 
shahi of Yahya bin Abdullah and the works of Afghan 
historians. Jaunpur was a famous seat of learning in 
the middle ages, and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi was a gene¬ 
rous patron of letters. Several literary, philosophical 
and theological works were written during his reign'A 

The Muslim scholars were not wholly unacquaint¬ 
ed with Sanskrit. A1 Biruni who came to India in the 
tenth century was a profound Sanskrit scholar who 
translated several works on philosophy and astronomy 
from Sanskrit into Arabic. His Tarikh-i-Hind is still a 
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mine of information about Hindu civilisation. In the 
fourteenth century when Firuz Tughluq captured th^ 
fort of Nagarkot, he ordered a work on philosophy, 
divination and omens to be translated into Persion and 
named it Dalayal-i-Ftruzshahi. Literary activity did 
not altogether cease under the Lodis. During Sikan- 
dar’s reign a mcflical treatise was translated from Sans¬ 
krit into Persian 

The Hindus were not behind the Muslims in literar^ 
advancement Though court patronage was denied to 
them, tlicy continued to produce high 'class literature* 
both in Sanskrit and Hindi in centres away from Muslim 
influence. Ramanuja wrote his commentaries on the 
Brahma Siifras in which he expounded the doctrine of 
BhaktJ In the twelfth centur)" Jayadeva wrote his 
Glia (romnda, a noble .specimen of lyrical poetry' which 
describes the love of Krishna and Radha, their estrange¬ 
ment and final union, and the spoits of Krishna with Ae 
milkmaids of Vraja. The Drama flourished in those 
parts of India where the Muslim power was slow to 
reach. Some of the dramas worthy of mention arc the 
LaJitd Vigrahardja Ndtaka, HarikeU Ndtak, Pdrvatl 
Parinaya Vidagdha and Lalitd Mddhav. Regarding 
legal literature it may be said that some of the best 
commentaries were written during this period. Works 
on astronomy were also written, but Hindu .scholars 
paid little attention to history. The only work which 
has any claim to be called a historical treatise is Kalhan’s 
Rajatarangini or ‘River of Kings’ which was composed 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. 

A word may be said about the development of 
Hindi literature during this period. The earliest 
writers of Hindi are ChandbardaT, Jagnayak, the author 
of Alhakhand, Amir Khusrau, the patron of Hindi, and 
Baba Gorakhnath who flourished in the fourteenth 
cent in y. .Later the Bhakti cult gave a great impetus to 
the Hindi literature. Kabir, Nanak, and Mirabai 
composed their hymns and devotional songs in Hindi, 
and their contributions greatly enriched the literature 
of the language. The preachers of the Radha Krishna 
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cult wrote and sang in Vrajbhdshd and considerably 
helped the growth of Hindi literature. In Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, and even in the distant South the 
Indian languages made much progress. In Bengal, a 
translation of the Sanskrit Ramayana was prepared by 
Krittivasa whose work is ‘in fact the Bible of the people 
of the Gangetic valley.’ The Bhdgavata and the Mahd- 
hhdraia were also translated under the patronage of the 
state. Namadeva, the Maratha saint, largely wrote in 
Marathi, and some of his hymns are still preserved in 
the Granth Sahib, the Bible of the Sikhs. In the South, 
the earliest works in Tamil and Kanarese were produc¬ 
ed by the Jains, but in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries a great impetus was given to literary effort by 
the Saiva movement. It was during this period that 
Sayana and Madhava Vidyaranya, two brothers, wrote 
their works which have placed them among the leaders 
of Sanskrit scholarship. Idie former wrote his famous 
commentaiy^ on the \^cdas, and the latter followed his 
brother’s example by writing several philosophical 
works. The Telugu literature received much en¬ 
couragement from the kings of Vijayanagar. Krishna 
Deva Raya took a keen interest in letters, and was him¬ 
self the author of several works of merit. 


The advent of Islam wrought great changes in the 
religious and social outlook of the people of India. 

„ , Hinduism failed to absorb the Muslims 

c igjoiis re orm. absorbed the Greeks, ^uns. 

Sethyians and Sakas who became completely merged 
in the native population. It was because the Muslim 
had a clear, definite faith of his own to which he adher¬ 


ed with a tenacity and enthusiasm unknown to the 
Hindus. He considered his religion to be in no way 
inferior to that hydra-headed Hinduism which he found 
prevalent among the vanquished races in India, and this 
conviction of superiority further stren^thend Jiis belief 
in the Quran and the Prophet. The idolatry and ela¬ 
borate ritual of the Hindus suggested to him by contrast 
the value of his own religion, which mainly consisted in 
its simplicity and emphasis on the unity of the God-head. 
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But in spite of these differences it was inevitable that the 
Hindus and Muslims should come in contact with each 
other. Time applied its healing balm to old bitter¬ 
nesses, and cultivated minds on both sides began to 
desire some sort of rapprochment between the two 
peoples. The early Turks who invaded Hindustan did 
not bring their wives with them. They married in the 
country, and their offspring naturally became less Tur¬ 
kish and more Indian in their habits and sentiments. 
The Indian women who dominated the Turkish house¬ 
hold exerted a potent influence in moulding the charac¬ 
ter of the future generation of Musalmans, and as Havell 
puts it: ‘The traditional devotion and tenderness of 
Indian motherhood helped greatly to soften the ferocity 
of the Turki and Mongol nomad.' There* were other 
factors which helped the process of reconciliation. Royal 
patronage and sympathy won the goodwill of the Hin¬ 
dus in certain cases, and improved the social relations 
between the two races. The Musalman realised the im¬ 
possibility of completely crushing out the Hindus, 
while the Hindu learnt by slow and painful experience 
that it was useless to wage perpetual war against foes who 
had come to stay in the land. The Hindu converts who 
were obliged to renounce their faith from political pres¬ 
sure or economic necessity did not wholly give up their 
habits and usages. Their contact with Muslims natu¬ 
rally produced an intermingling of the two faiths and 
removed many angularities on both sides. It created a 
sympathetic frame of mind which greatly assisted the 
forces that were steadily working to bring about a better 
understanding between the two peoples. Islam held 
out a new hope of progress and social justice to the low- 
caste Hindus, who were inclined to regard it without 
feelings of aversion or contempt. Then, there was the 
influence of Muslim saints like Farid of Pakpatan, Muin- 
uddin Chfeshtic of Ajmer, Nizamuddin Aulia of Delhi in 
Northern India and of Ghesudaraz in the South. They 
counted their disciples among the members of both com¬ 
munities, and their teachings appealed to all men with¬ 
out distinction of caste or creed. All differences were 
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over looked in their presence and a new bond of smpathy 
was created which united those who offered homage to 
them. 

The Muslims introduced a new spirit into Hindu 
society by laying stress on the Unity of God. The doc¬ 
trine of the Unity of God was not unknown to the 
Hindus, but its emphatic assertion in Islam had a great 
effect on teachers like Namadeva, Raraanand, Kabir and 
Nanak in whom we see a happy blending of Hindu and 
Muslim influences. Impressed by the simplicity of the 
Muslim creed and its insistence on the oneness of God, 
they denounced idolatry and caste and preached that true 
religion did not consist in meaningless ritual or empty 
forms but in Bhakti or true devotion to God. The 
Bhakli cult made great progress under the influence of 
the great masters who followed Ramanuja, and who 
dominated the religious mind of India during the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The first great exponent of Bhakti was Ramanuja 
who lived in the twelfth century and preached the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu in Southern India. His work marks a 
reaction against Shankara’s advaita doctrine. He main¬ 
tained that individual souls are not essentially one with 
the Supreme, though they all emannte from Him as 
sparks from fire, and that the Supreme is not purely 
abstract Being, but possesses real qualities of goodness 
and beauty in an infinite degree. Thus he inculcated 
devotion to a Snguna Ishvara, endowed with a number 
of beautiful qualities and his teachings appealed to large 
numbers of men in South India. 

Another teacher who laid stress on Bhakti was 
Ranianand—fifth in apostolic succession from Rama¬ 
nuja—who flourished in the fourteenth century in 
northern India. The special feature of Ramanand’s 
teachings is that he elitirely discarded caste rules enjoin¬ 
ed in the Brahmanical system. He wandered about 
the country, visiting holy places and establishing the 
worship of Rama and Sita. He admitted to his disciple- 
ship men of all castes, and is said to have twelve chief 
disciples {chelas) among whom were included a barber. 
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a coi)bler and a weaver. Ramanand was the first re¬ 
former who employed Hindi, the chief language of 
northern India, to interpret his doctrines, and, therefore, 
acquired much popularity with the submerged classes 
among the Hindus. His followers worship Vishnu 
under the form of Ramachandra with his consort Sita, 
and dieir chief centre is Ajodhia, the ancient capital of 
Kosala in Uttar Pradesha. Of all the disciples of Rama- 
nancl Kabir is the most famous. 

Another offshoot of Vaishnavism was the Krishna 
cult of which Vallabhacharya was the most distinguished 
j^reachcr. He was a Tailing Brahman and was born in 
1479 in the Telugu country in tlic South. From his 
earl)' boyhood he showed signs of genius, and in a short 
lime acquired an immense amount of learning. He 
\'isited Mathura, Brindaban, and many other sacred 
places, and finally settled in Benares where he wrote his 
philosophical works. Vallabha Swami taught that there 
was no distinction between the Brahma and the indi- 
^ idual soul, and that the latter could get rid of its bon¬ 
dage by means of Bhakti. In one of his works he says 
that the home, the centre of all worldly desires, should 
be renounced in everyway, but if it be impracticable, 
one should dedicate it to the service of God, for it is He 
alone who can free man from evil. The worship of 
Krishna was inculcated, and the disciples were required 
to offer everything in his service. The formula of 
dedication had no other meaning except that the dis¬ 
ciple should consecrate everything to his God. But 
those who came after Vallabhacliarya departed from the 
true spirit of his teachings. They interpreted them in 
a material sense. And hence the system lent itself to 
great abuse. They taught by precept and example that 
God should be pleased not by self-denial and austerities, 
but by sanctifying all human pleasures in his service, 
riiis interpretation appealed to their rich followers, 
mostly of the commercial classes, who lacked the neces¬ 
sary intellectual equipment to ascertain the true doc¬ 
trines of the founder of the sect. A movement has been 
set on foot to reform the evil practices which have crept 
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into the system, and a number of devoted workers ^ave 
made efforts to restore it to its original purity and vigour. 

The great Vaishnavite teacher Lord Chaitanya of 
Navadwipa was a contemporary of Vallabha Swami. 
Born in 1485, he renounced the world at the early age 
of 25, and became a Sanyasi. He wandered about the 
country, preaching the doctrine of love and the worship 
of Krishna. The mesmeric influence of his presence 
was felt w'herever he went, and thousands of men fell 
at his feet in reverential devotion as they heard from his 
lips the thrilling message of love and peace. Love was 
.so great a passion with him that the thought of I^rishna 
])laying upon his flute in the wild woexis of Brindaban 
threw him into an ecstasy. He laid stress on humility 
and said that a Vaishnava should be absolutely without 
pride. ‘Krishna dwells in every soul and therefore 
gives respect to others, without seeking any for himself.' 
As he uttered these words a feeling of humility over¬ 
powered his soul, and he broke forth: 

“Neither do I want followers, nor wealth, nor 
learning, nor poetical powers, give unto my 
soul a bit of devotion for Thee. Great 
pride never produces any good. How will 
He who is called the vanquisher of the 
proud bear with your pride ? 

His heart, full of compassion for the poor and the 
weak, melted wdth pity as he saw the sorrows ai man¬ 
kind. He denounced caste and proclaimed the univer¬ 
sal brotherhood of man and the worship of Hari as the 
only means of attaining the highest bliss. Krishna's 
name knew not the barriers of caste and race. He asked 
his disciples to teach unto all men down to the lowest 
Chandala the lesson of devotion and love. He freely 
touched Haridas, one of his disciples, who was outcasted 
by his fellows. He begged the master not to Couch him 
for he was unclean and outcasted. There was fire in the 
master's eye; his heart welled up with emotion and he 
rushed forward in wild joy to embrace the outcast and 
said: ‘You have dedicated yourself to me; that body of 
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yours is mine in every respect; an all-sacrificing and all- 
loving spirit dwells in it; it is holy as a temple. Why 
should you consider yourself unclean? That is why the 
high and the low, the Brahmana and the Sudra listened to 
his message and followed him. He was the very image 
of love and often exhorted his followers to sacrifice every¬ 
thing on the altar of love. A true devotee must show 
his love for Krishna by offering his services day and night 
to him as well as to the world. Vaishnavism was to be 
a living force, a rule of life and not merely a religion to 
be practised by ascetics and recluses. 

To religious teachers his advice was;— 

“Do not take too many disciples, do not abuse 
gods worshiped by other peoples and their scrip¬ 
tures, do not read too many books and do not pose 
as a teacher continually criticising and elucidating 
religious views. Take profit and loss in the same 
light. Do not stay there where Vaishnava is abused. 
Do not listen to village tales. Do not by your 
speech or thought cause pain to a living thing. 
Listen to the recitation of God’s name. Recollect 
His kindness, bow to Him and worship Him. Do 
what He wills as a servant, believe Him to be a 
Iricnd and then dedicate yourself to him.” 

Cliaiianya’s name is a household word in Bengal, 
and there are millions of men who still worship him as 
an incarnation of Sri Krishna and utter his name with 
a feeling of devotion and love. 

The influence of Islam is clearly manifest in the 
teachings of Namadeva, Kabir and Nanak, who all con¬ 
demned caste, polytheism and idolatry and pleaded for 
true faith, sincerity and purity of life. The cardinal doc¬ 
trine on which they laid stress was that God is the God of 
Hindus as well as of Muslims, of Brahmanas as well of 
Chandalas and that before Him all are equal. The 
trammels of caste and superstition must be discarded if 
the worshipper wants to know the true path. The first 
in point of time was Namadeva, the Maratha saint, a 
man of low origin, who preached the unity of God, and 
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denounced idol-worship and all outward observances. 
He feels his dependence on God and thus gives expression 
to it: 

“Of me am blind, Thy name, O King, is the proof, 
I am poor, I am miserable, T’hy name is my 

support. 

Bountiful and merciful Allah, Thou art onerous; 

Thou art a river of bounty^ Thou art the Giver, 

thou art exceedingly wealthy: 

Thou alone givest and takest, there is none other: 

Thou art wise, Thou art far-sighted, what con¬ 
ception can I form of Thee. 

O Nama’s lord. Thou art the Pardoner, O God.” 

Kabir was the greatest disciple of Ramanand. His 
origin is shrouded in mystery. Tradition says, he was 
born of a Brahman widow who cast him off near a tank 
in order to escape social odium. The child was picked 
up by a weaver Niru, and was brought up by his wife 
with great affection and care. When he greaw up, he 
took up his father’s trade but found time to moralise 
and philosophise. 

The whole background of Kabir’s thought is Hindu. 
He speaks of Rama. He seeks freedom from transmig¬ 
ration, and hopes to attain the true path by means of 
Bhakti. He has an aversion for theological controversy 
and condemns all insincerity and hypocrisy which are 
mistaken for true piety. He makes no distinction bet¬ 
ween the Hindu and the Turk, who, he says, are pots 
of the same clay, and who are striving b) different routes 
to reach the same goal. He pointed out the futility of 
mere lip-homage to the great ideals of truth and religion. 
Of what avail is the worship of stone and bathing in the 
Ganges, if the heart is not pure? Of what avail is a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, if the pilgrim marches towards the 
Kaaba with a deceitful and impure heart? Men are 
saved by faith and not by works. None can understand 
the mind of God; put your trust in Him and let Him 
do what seemeth Him good. He coiniemns idolatry 
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and says: Ti by worshipping stones one can find God, 
I shall worship a mountain; better than these stones 
(idols) are stone of the flour mill with which men 
grind their corn.’ He reproached Brahmans and 
Maulvis alike lor their theological controversies and 
asked them to give up their petty pride. He denounced 
caste and emphatically declared: 

■'Vain too aie the distinctions of caste. All 
shades ol colour are but broken airs of light; 
all varieties in human nature are but frag¬ 
ments of humanity. T he right to approach 
God is not the monopoly of Brahmans but 
is freely granted to all who are characterised 
by sincerity of heart.” 

No modern crusader against caste can equal the 
fervour of these inspiring utterances which came from 
the deepest depths of the master's soul. Caste could be 
no obstacle in the way of God. Forms ol worship weic 
immaterial to him for he says: 

“Suffer all men to worship God according to 
their convictions. Be not the slaves of 
tradition and love not controversy for its 
own sake. Fear not to walk upon unbeaten 
tracks, if such tracks bring you near to him 
who is the truth.” 

Another great reformer was Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh religion, who has born in 1469 A.D. at Tal 
wandi; a village in the Lahore district. From his boy¬ 
hood Nanak showed a religious bent of mind and paid 
no attention to his studies. Like Kabir, he also preach¬ 
ed the unity of God, condemned idolatry, and urged 
that the barriers of caste and race must give way before 
the name of God who transcends them all. He exhort¬ 
ed men to give up hypocrisy, selfishness, worldliness and 
falsehood for “all men’s accounts shall be taken in God’s 
court and no one shall be saved without good works.” 
He laid stress on love, purity of life and preached that 
good deeds were more efficacious in securing salvation 
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than metaphysical discussions. His creed is summed 
up in these word: 

“Religion consisteth not in mere words; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is reli¬ 
gious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs 
places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes 
of contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign 
countries, or in bathing at places of pilgri¬ 
mage. 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world; 
Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.” 

1 he movement of reform did not end with Nanak. 
The stream of thought continued to flow on; a number 
of saints and reformers arose whose achievements will 
be discussed later. We may again emphasise the harmo¬ 
nising tendency of the social and religious movements 
in mediaeval India. Attempts were made to bridge the 
gulf between Hindus and Muslims, and although the 
bultans of^ Delhi were mostly narrow-minded bigots, 
there were a few who listened to the voice of reason and 
tried to promote concord and co-operation between the 
two races. Religious teachers rendered a great service 
to the cause of unity. The Hindus began to worship 
Muslim saints, and die Muslims began to show respect 
for Hindu gods. And this mutual goodwill is typified 
in the cult of Satyapir, founded by Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur, which represents a synthesis of the two reli¬ 
gions. But the age was not yet ripe for introducing 
political reforms along these lines. For this a mighty 
man of genius was needed, and India had to wait tiU 
the advent of Akbar for the realisation of the dreams of 
her great teachers. It was only then that the ‘Hindus 
and Muslims stood shoulder to shoulder in the service 
of a common empire, and shed their religious prejudices 
to an extent never reached before since the advent of 
Islam in our country. It was the voice of Kabir and 
F. 17 . ‘ 
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Nanak which spoke through the imperial lips of Akbar 
and created a storm in orthodox ciirles. 
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CHAPTER XII 


INDIA AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


At the opening of the sixteenth century the king¬ 
dom of Delhi was considerably reduced in extent. 

Ibrahim's sway did not extend beyond 
Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biyana and 
Chanderi. The Punjab was held by Daulat Khan and 
Ills sons Ghazi Khan and Dilawar Khan who were alarm- 


Northern India. 


ed at the unbridled tyranny of Ibrahim, and who eager¬ 
ly waited for an opportunity to deliver themselves from 
his yoke. Like other Afghan nobles, they thought re¬ 
bellion safer than subordination to a prince, whose cap¬ 
ricious temper put their lives and property in peril. 
Sindh and Multan towards the west and Jaunpur, Bengal 
and Orissa towards the east had formed themselves 
into independent principalities. In the central region 
lay the kingdoms of Malwa and Khandesh, which were 
ruled by Muslim princes. Between the kingdoms of 
the north and the central region lay the Rajput states, 
whose strength had silently increased owing to the 
decline of the power at Delhi and the unending quarrels 
of the Muslim states of the north. 

To the south-east lay the kingdom of Jaunpur, 
which corresponded roughly to the districts now includ¬ 
ed in the eastern portions of the province of Agra and 
Oudh. The resources of its kings were by no means 
inconsiderable. They possessed large armies and 
fought against the Afghan power at Delhi with great 
tenacity and vigour. In 1491 Sikandar Lodi extended 
his conquests* over the whole of Bihar and drove away 
Husain Shah, the last ruler of Jaunpur, to seek refuge 
with the ruler of Bengal. Ibrahim Lodi bungled as was 
his wont in the affairs of Jaunpur, where &e Afghan 
vassals had always been very powerful. At the earliest 
exhibition of Ibrahim's haughty meddlesomeness in 
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their affairs, the Afghan barons rebelled under the 
leadership of Nasir Khan liOhani of Ghazipur, Maruf 
Farmuli, and others. 

Darya Khan Lohani of Bihar became the leader of 
the confederacy of rebels, and inflicted several defeats 
upon the forces sent by Ibrahim to (|uell the rebellion. 
After his death his son was acclaimed as their leader by 
the rebels, who continued to fight as before against the 
ruler of Delhi. Bengal had separated from the empire 
of Delhi during the reign of Firuz Tughluq who had 
recognised its independence. Sikandar, son of Ilyas 
Shah, had brought nearly the whole of Bengal under his 
sway as is testified by his coins. At the opening of the 
sixteenth ccntuiy the Husaini dynasty had well estab¬ 
lished its power, and its first ruler Alauddin Husain 
Shah (1493—1519 A.D.) was a remarkable man who 
greatly enlarged his kingdom by conquest. His son 
Nasrat Shah maintained a splendid court and comme¬ 
morated his regime by raising noble works of art. He 
is mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs as a prince of 
considerable substance in Hindustan. In the central 
region there were three important Muslim states which 
will be described below. 

The dynasty of the independent kings of Gujarat 
was founded by Zafar Khan who was appointed to the 

charge in 1391 A.D. The dynasty pro- 
Kmgdoms of the duced a number of able and ambitious 
Gujsurat ^ulcrs Ukc Mahmud Ahmad Shah and 

and Khandesh. Mahmud Bigada, who greatly increased 

its power and influence. After the 
death of Sultan Mahmud Bigada, Muzaffar Shah II 
succeeded to the throne in 1511 A.D. He had to con¬ 
tend against formidable rivals, the prince of Malwa, 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji II (1510-31 A.D.), the last, 

ruler of the independent Malwa dynasty and the Rajput 
ruler of Mewar. In 1518 the ruler of Gujarat in 
icsponse to the request of ^^ahmud, the legitimate, 
niler, who was thrown into the shade by his powerful 
minister Medini Rao (a Rajput chief who had, usurped 
all authority in the state) marched into Malwa at the 
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head of a large army and captured the fort of Mandu. 
The Rajputs offered a gallant resistance, and it is said 
that nearly 19 thousand perished in the final encoun¬ 
ter with the Gujarat forces, and Medini Rao’s son was 
among the slain. Medini Rao lost his hard-won in¬ 
fluence, but he was reinstated in Chanderi by Raiia 
Sanga, the redoubtable chief of Mewar. His gratitude 
found expression in his adhesion to the Rana’s cause, 
\vhen the latter marched against Babur to fight the 
historic battle at Khanwah^ in 1527. Feelings of 
jealousy had existed between Gujarat and Mewar for a 
long time, and Rana Sanga got his long-desired oppor¬ 
tunity through the indiscretion of the Muslim governor 
of Idar. The latter used abusive language towards the 
Rana which was communicated to him. The Rana 
marched against Idar at the head of 40,000 brave Raj¬ 
puts, and obtained a victory over the Gujarat forces. 
Sanga’s generals urged him to advance upon Ahmada- 
bad, the capital of the Gujarat kings, but he felt reluc¬ 
tant to do so and returned. We do not know exactly 
wdiat relations existed at this time between the kingdoms 
of Delhi and Gujarat. The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikari- 
dari writes (Bayley, p'p. 276-77) in recording the events of 
the year 1525 that Alam Khan uncle of Sultan Ibrahim 
of Delhi, paid a visit to Muzaffar and sought his help 
against his over-weening nephew. Apparently no help 
seems to have been given, and Alam Khan was dismissed 
with an escort, courteously provided by his host. About 
the same time Prince Bahadur, the second son of 
Muzaffar, reached Delhi to seek protection against the 
hostile designs of his elder brother Sikandar. He was 
trell received at court, but when Ibrahim suspected him 
of siding with disaffected persons he left for Jaunpur. 
Soon after came the news of his father’s death, and the 
ambitious Bahadur hastened back to Gujarat. . 

To the north of Khandesh lay the important king¬ 
dom of Malwa. The origin of the kingdom has been 
described before. The founder of the independent line 


^ It is now called Khanua. 
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of kings was Dilawar Khan Ghori who was a feoffee of 
Sultan Firuz Tughluq of Delhi. Dilawar Khan threw 
off the imperial yoke in 1398 duiing the anarchy which 
followed the invasion of "T imui. The Ghori dynasty 
ended in 1435 A.D. when power was usurped by 
Mahmud Khan, the minister of the Ghori chieftain, who 
ascended the throne under the title of Mahmud Khilji. 
Mahmud was a remarkable ruler who ceaselessly fought 
against Gujarat and Mewar, and passed during his life 
through vicissitudes of no mean order. Firishta rightly 
says that his tent was his home and the field of battle his 
resting place. During the reign of Mahmud II 
(1512—30), the fourth ruler of the Khilji dynasty, the 
Rajputs dominated the affairs of Malwa, and the gallant 
chief Medini Rao, who had helped him in securing the 
throne, had fully established his ascendancy. But the 
Rajput influence was an eyesore to the Muslims, and 
they conspired to drive Medini Rao from the position 
he occupied in the state. The Sultan secretly escaped 
to Gujarat to seek help from the rulei of that country. 
Muzaffar received him well and promised assistance 
against the ‘infidels’. He marched upon Gujarat at the 
head of a large army and reinstated Mahmud at Mandu. 
Soon afterwards Mahmud marched against Medini Rao 
who received assistance from Rana Sanga of Chittor. A 
fierce battle raged between the Rajputs and the Malwa 
forces which suffered a total defeat, and the Sultan was 
himself wounded. The magnanimous Rana treated him 
with great kindness, took him to his tent where he 
ordered his wounds to be dressed, and released him 
from captivity when he became convalescent. Such 
was the state of Malwa in the year 1525. Mahmud was 
distracted by internal dissensions, and the country was 
torn by civil war. Meanwhile a fresh calamity came 
from another quarter. In 1526 Mahmud offered "shel¬ 
ter to Bahadur’s brother, Chand Khan, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Muzaffar in the gaddi of Gujarat. He had 
listened also to the overtures of one RazI-ul-Mulk, a 
nobleman from Gujarat, who had espoused the cause of 
Chand Khan and had applied to Babur for aid. Baha- 
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dur advanced upon Mandu and inflicted a sharp defeat 
upon Mahmud and his forces. Mahmud was put in 
chains, and sent as a prisoner along with his sons to 
Champanir in the custody of Asaf Khan. Five days 
later the escort led by Asaf Khan was attacked by 2,000 
Bhils and Kols in camp at Dohud. Asaf considered it 
an attempt to deliver the royal family from his custody, 
and ordered the king and his sons to be put to death. 
Thus ended the Khilji dynasty of Malwa and the terri¬ 
tories over which it held sway became subject to the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

T he other state lying in the central region was 
Khandesh. Khandesh was formerly a province of the 
Delhi Empire, but it became an independent princi¬ 
pality under Malik Raja Faruqi who was appointed 
governor of the place by Firuz Tughluq in 1370. After 
Malik Raja's death in 1399 his more able and ambitious 
son, Malik Nasir Khan, succeeded to the throne. The 
treacherous manner in which he overpowered Asa ahir 
and his men has been described in a previous chapter. 
Asirgarh fell into the hands of Nasir, but he shrank from 
using the treasures found in the fortress. The last 
notable ruler of Khandesh was Adil Khan Faraqi 
(1457—1503 A.D.) who did much to increase the mate¬ 
rial prosperTy of his kingdom. Under Adil, Burhan- 
pur grew to h^ one of the most beautiful cities in India. 
It was he who completed the fortifications of Asirgarh. 
Tlie manufactures of gold and silver thread and bro¬ 
caded silks and Muslins reached a high degree of deve¬ 
lopment under the Faruqi kings, and are still in a 
flourishing condition. The annals of the dynasty have 
no special importance. The Faruqi kings allied them¬ 
selves with the rulers of Gujarat by means of matrimo¬ 
nial connections and often received support from them 
in their wars against the Muslim states of the South. At 
the time of Babur’s invasion of Hindusan Khandesh was 
ruled by Miran Muhammad who had succeeded to the 
throne in 1520 A.D. The commonplace character of 
the history of this dynasty obtrudes itself upon our notice 
as we read through the pages of Firishta, and we feel 
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relieved to see, in the words o£ a modern writer, Khan- 
desh a£Eording a good example of the conditions which 
prohibit the exercise of the ait ol politics. 

Ever since the death of Alauddin Khilji the states 
of Rajputana had played no part in the afifairs 
of the Delhi Empire. Alauddin had entrusted the 
fort of Chittor to the Sonigra chieftain Maldeva of 

Jaloi, but the latter seems to have lost 
ajputana influciice after the death of the war¬ 

lord ol Delhi. The Sisodia Prince Hamir who had 
remained in a state of sullen hostility all this time 
increased his resources and began to seize portions of the 
Mewar territory during the lifetime of Maldeva. 
Gradually after the death of the latter Hamir defeated 
Maldeva's son, Jaisa. and acquired possession of the 
entire principality of Mewar. Hamir was a powerful 
prince, who, according to the Rajput chronicles, seems 
to have encountered with success the forces of the Delhi 
•Sultan. That may or may not be true, but in an ins¬ 
cription of Maharana Kumbha’s time dated 1438 A.D., 
Hamir is described as the achiever of renown by slaying 
countless Muslims in the field of battle.* There is 
evidence to prove that Hamir conquered Jilwara from 
the mountaineers (Bhils) on whom he inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat, and similar success attended his arms when 
he marched against Jitakaran, the prince of Idar. Tod’s 
statement that the ancestors of the present princes of 
Martvar and Jaipur brought their levies, paid homage, 
and obeyed the summons of the prince of Chittor as dicl 
the chiefs of Bundi, Gwalior. Chanderi, Raisin, Sikri, 
Kalpi, Abu, etc., is doubtless an exaggeration. Hamir 
died about the year 1364 A.D. leaving Mewar a fairly 
large and prosperous kingdom. His son Kshetra Singh 
worthily upheld the traditions of his father and made 
his power felt by the neighbouring chieftains. His son 
Lakha who ascended the gaddi in 1382 A.D. distinguish¬ 
ed himself by winning victories over his foes and by 
raising works of public utility. But when Lakha*s 

- Bombay Branch A. S. J., XXXlll, p. 50. 
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giandson, Rana Kumbha, who is so famous in the 
annals of Mewar, succeeded to the throne in 1433 A.D., 
the position of Mewar was seriously affected by the rise 
of the Muslim states of Malwa and Gujarat. The 
Muslim rulers were eager to extinguish the indepen¬ 
dence of Mewar and left no stone unturned to reduce 
her power. It is needless to enter into a detailed 
account of the struggle between these rival powers in 
which victory rested sometimes with the Muslims and 
sometimes with the Rajputs. The Rana was assassi¬ 
nated in 1468 by his son tJda who was probably im¬ 
patient to obtain possession of the gaddi of Mewar. 
The people of Mewar rightly refused to see the face of 
the parricide and denounced his unfilial and inhuman 
conduct. Want of confidence made his task difficult, 
and the throne was seized by his brother Raimal after a 
period of five years in 1473. After his death in May, 
1509, Sangram Singh, his youngest son, succeeded to the 
gaddi of Mewar. His accession marked the dawn of a 
ne^v era in the history of that country. 

The empire of Delhi had lost much of its former 
greatness, and Sangram Singh had little to fear from 
Sikandar Lodi who had his own difficulties to overcome, 
but Malwa and Gujarat were ruled at this time by Nasir 
Shah and Muhammad Bigada who were bound to come 
in conflict with him. During the early years of his 
reign Sangram Singh established his prestige by defeat¬ 
ing the forces of Gujarat and by effective interference 
in the affairs of Idar. The Rana had been grabbing for 
several years small portions of the Delhi territory, but 
when Ibrahim Lodi came to the throne, he led an attack 
against Mewar at the head of a considerable force. 
\'’ictory rested with the Rajputs, and the Rana ended the 

conflict with the seizure of certain districts of Malwa, 
ivhich had been annexed to Delhi by Sikandar Lodi. 

Next came the turn of Malwa. The Sultan of 
Malwa Mahmud 11 had admitted the Rajput chief 
Medini Rao of Chanderi to his councils to act as a 
counterpoise to the influence of his turbulent amirs. 
The amirs appealed to the rulers of Delhi and Gujarat 
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The Arghun dynasty was thus established in Sindh, and 
its power was considerably increased Iby Shah Beg’s son 
Shah Husain, who annexed Multan and extinguished 
the Langah dynasty. At the time Babur was planning 
his invasion ol Hindustan, these two dynasties were 
grappling with each other in order to establish their 
ascendancy in Sindh. There seems to have been no 
connection between the decrepit empire ol Delhi and 
the desert prox ince oi Sindh. 

'I’he history ol the southern plateau is interesting 
only in so far as it shows the growth ol the imperialistic 

idea in the Deccan, while it was steadily 
iL eemn declining in the North. The Afghan 

empire in Hindusthan had dwindled into insignificance 


under Ibrahim, but below the Vindhvas two formidable 


empires had risen into prominence, the empire of the 
Bahmanids and the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. 
Their political designs brouglit them inevitably into 
conflict, and backed by their unlimited zeal they engaged 
in tvars which caused much suffering and loss to the com¬ 
batants on either side. They fought long and hard for 
supremacy but exercised little or no influence on the 
political affairs of Northern India. Fhe kingdom ol 
Vijayangar tvas founded, as has been said before, by two 
brothers Harihar and Bukka, who were in the service 


of the Raja of Tclingana in 1336, and since then it had 
developed its territory, and its prestige owing to the 
efforts of a series of remarkable rulers. The reign of 
Krishna Deva Raya which lasted from 1509 to 1530 
A.D., is a glorious period in the annals of the empire of 
Vija)’anagar. Krishna Deva Raya organised a large 
army, and waged several wars against the Muslim powers 
of the South. His conquest of the Raichur valley 
greatly increased his prestige, and so weakened the 
power of Adil Shah that he ceased to think for the time 
being, at'any rate, of any conquest in the South. It 
seared upon the minds of the Muslims the lesson that 
their separatist tendencies greatly injured their interests 
and that unity was essential for effectively curbing the 
“arrogance and insolence” of the Hindus. When 
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Abdul Razzaq, the Persian- ambassador, visited the Dec- 
can in 1542—44 the Hindu empire was at the height of 
its power. He has given an elaborate description of 
th^ glory and grandeur of the great city, which has been 
reproduced in a previous chapter in this volume. The 
empire was destroyed by the Muslims in 1565 at the 
battle of Talikota, but at the opening of the sixteenth 
century it was in the plenitude of power. It is tme, 
it had no connection with the Muslim empire of the 
north, but as Professor Rushbrook-Williams suggests 
with great force it effectively prevented the states of the 
Deccan from acquiring such ascendancy as would have 
jeopardised the independence of the Rajput 
states. It checked the northward expansion of the 

I lim states which in turn prevented it from seek- 
a field of conquest in the trans-Vindhya region 
Indra and Failapa who had carried their arms 
iiphantly into the territory of Malwa and 
r. The Bahmani kingdom which was founded 
347 by Hasan Kangu, an Afghan officer in the service 
iiltan Muhammad Tughluq of Delhi, broke up into 
independent principalities after the execution of 
famous minister Mahmud Gawan in 1481 A.D. 
resources of the Bahmanids enabled them to fight 
;qual terms with the empire of Vijayanagar, but 
withstanding their vast territories, riches and power 
failed to attain much political importance m the 
;h. Suprising as it may seem, it was the result of 
restraint which was imposed upon their activities 
the rulers of Vijayanagar who vigilantly watched 
r movements and applied the brake whenever it was 
necessary. The dismemberment of the Bahmani 
;dom reduced Muslim energy in the Deccan to frag- 
ts, and the small states which took its place could 
;r acquire that eminence which concentration and 
olidation alone can give to a vast dominion, acting 
er undivided leadership and following a common 
ciple. 

Babur gives an account of Hindustan on the eve of 
nvasion. He speaks of five Muslim and two Hindu 
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kings of substance. The greater part of Hindustan, 

says he, was in the possession of the em- 
of *Huui!ustJS!Delhi, but in the country there 

were many independent and powerful 
kings. The leading kingdoms noted by him are—the 
Afghan kingdom which extended from Behreh to Bihar; 
Jaunpur and Bengal in the east; Malwa in Central 
India; Gujarat wiih the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan 
which arose out of the ruins of the Bahmani kingdoms. 
The two pagan princes mentioned by him are the Raya 
of Vijayanagar and Rana Sanga of Chittor. Of these 
princes Babur writes: 


“The five kings who have been mentioned are 
great princes and are all Musalmans, and 
possessed of formidable armies and rulers 
of vast territories. The most powerful ol 
the pagan princes, in point of territory and 
army, is the Raja of Bijanagar. Another is 
the Rana Sanga, who has attained his pre¬ 
sent high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour and his sword. 
His original principality was Chitur.” 


India was thus a congeries of states at the opening 
of the sixteenth century and likely to be the easy prey 
of an invader who had the strength and will to attefiipt 
her conquest. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FOUNDATION OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur was born on Friday, 
the 24th February, 1483 A.D. As the Mughals could 
not pronounce his name they called him Babur which 
in Turki means a tiger. He was descended from Timur 

the Lame, in the fifth degree on his 
Babur/ father’s side, while through his mother 

he could trace descent from the great 
Mongol (or Mughal) conqueror Chingiz Khan.^ His 
father Umar Shaikh Mirza held the small kingdom of 
Farghana which is now a small province of Russian Tur- 
kistan about 50,000 square miles in extent. In 1494, after 
his father’s death which was caused by an accident, Babur, 
though only eleven years of age, succeeded to the throne 
of Farghana. The early training of the young prince 
must have been exceptionally well managed, for in later 
years he had little time to devote himself to intellectual 
pursuits. During these years he acquired mastery over 
Turki and Persian, the two languages which he wrote 
and spoke with great ease and facility. His maternal 
gp-andmother, a lady of much sense and sagacity, moulded 
and shaped his character in early boyhood and instilled 
in him the love of virtue, valour and devotion. 

Though master of Farghana, Babur who was only a 
tender stripling was surrounded on all sides by formid¬ 
able enemies. These were his own kinsmen and the 
Uzbeg chief Shaibani Khan with whom he had to fight 
for his very existence. Tough young in years, Babur 

^ Babur was not a Mughal. He was a Turk descended 
from Timur on his father’s side. His mother was a daughter 
of Yunus Khan, a Mongol or Mughal chief of Central Asia. 
The so-called Mughal Emperors of India were in reality 
Turks and not Mughals. 

In fact Babur created the Mughals with contempt and 
held their ways of life in abhorrence. He always distinguishes 
the Turks from the Mongols and writes the latter as Mughals. 
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formed ihe resolve of conquering Samarqand and seating 
himself in the throne of the mighty Timur. He ad¬ 
vanced U[^n Samarqand and was unsuccessfully oppos¬ 
ed by Shaibani Khan, the Uzbeg chief. He entered the 
city in triumph and received the homage of ‘nobles and 
braves, one after the other.’ But these triumphal scenes 
were soon disturbed by the ne^vs that a conspiracy was 
formed in Farghana to deprive him of his patrimony. 
Babur hurried to the scence, but as soon as he turned his 
back, Samarqand was lost. He again attempted an inva¬ 
sion of Samarqand and captured the city with a small 
force of 240 men. Once more did he instal himself on 
the throne of Timur and received the homage of the 
nobles and grandees. But the throne of Samarqand was 
not a bed of roses. The Uzbeg chief collected a large 
army and defeated Babur in a highly contested battle at 
Archian (June 1503). Babur succeeded with difficulty 
in saving his life and wandered as a homeless exile for 
about a year in great misery, but not even these reverses 
could destroy the serenity and cheerfulness of his temper. 
Farghana was also lost. 

Shaibani Khan had, in the meantime, acquired easy 
possession of the whole country of Khorasan, and there 
was none to check his rising power. Even Babur trem¬ 
bled for his safety, and anxiously watched the mo\e-^ 
ments of his foes, who had’ravaged Transoxiana, Khwa- 
rizm, Farghana and Khorasan. and had driven the Timu- 
rids from their thrones. The Uzbegs advanced upon 
Qandhar and their approach alarmed Babur who retired 
towards Hindustan. But luckily for him a rebellion 
occurred in another part of Shaibani’s dominions which 
obliged him to raise the seige of Qandhar. This hasty 
retreat enabled Babur to return to his capital soon after¬ 
wards. It was at this time that he assumed the title of 
Padishah—‘emperor’ a title not yet adopted by any 
Timurid. Though his throne was far from secure: 
the adoption of this new title marked an important 
change in his political ideas. 

Having established himself firmly at Kabul, Babur 
once again tried to conquer Samarqand. The destruc- 
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tion of Shaibani Khan at the hands of Ismail, the found¬ 
er of the Safvi line of the kings of Persia, encouraged 
him in his designs. With his help Babur marched 
against the Uzbegs; His name worked like magic, and 
the people of town and countryside extended to him a 
cordial welcome. Bokhara was soon reached, and 
Babur acquired it without encountering any resistance. 
From Bokhara he advanced upon Samarqand and entered 
it in triumph in October, 1511, after an absence of nine 
years. 

But his position was far from secure. The fates 
had ruled that Babur should not sway Timur’s sceptre. 
His outward conformity to the Shia formulae, which was 
one of the conditions of his treaty with Shah Ismail, 
provoked the resentment of his subjects who lost confi¬ 
dence in him and began to look upon him as a heretic. 
For eight months he enjoyed himself in the capital of 
Timur, but he was soon alarmed by the news that the 
Uzbegs under Shaibani’s son were about to march upon 
Bokhara. Forthwith he proceeded against them; but 
in the battle that followed he was utterly routed in 
1512. Thus defeated, he withdrew to the fortress of 
Hissar. The Persian force sent by Shah Ismail to aid 
him was defeated by the Uzbegs, and its general was 
slain in battle. Babur was reduced to great straits and 
in despair he once again turned to Kabul. He was now 
convincevd of the impossibility of gaining success in 
I he west, and therefore made up his mind to try his 
luck in the east. 

Babur’s final invasion of Hindustan was preceded 
by a number of preliminary raids in Indian territory 

which deserve a passing mention. The 
Indian fortress of Bajour was captured after a 
gallant defence by the beleaguered 
garrison and Babur rightly regarded it as the first. He 
marched against Bhira (1519) on the Jhelam which he 
captured without encountering any resistance. The 
people were treated kindly and tlie soldiers who were 
guilty of excesses were put to death. At the suggestion 
of his advisers he sent an ambassador to Sultan Ibrahim 
F. 18 
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Lodi to demand the restoration of the countries which 
from old times had belonged to the Turks,’ but he was 
detained by Daulat Khan at Lahore so that he returned 
after five months without a reply. Having subdued 
Bhira, Khushab and the country of the Chenab, Babur 
returned to Kabul by the Kurram Pass. During this 
period he had a surfeit of pleasure and merriment. He 
became a hard drunkard and began to drug himself 
with opium. In the company of his friends and gene¬ 
rals Babur held drinking bouts which olten grew so up¬ 
roarious and noisy as to become ‘burdensome’ and un¬ 
pleasant. 

Though Babur frequently gave a free rein to mirth 
and excess, he was not a slave to his senses. The Bac¬ 
chanalian revels of which the Memoirs speak with strik¬ 
ing candour did not interfere with the progress of his 
expeditions. In 1520 Badakhshan was seized and Prince 
Humayun was appointed to its charge. Two years 
later he wrested Qandhar from the Arghuns and en¬ 
trusted it to his younger son Kamran Mirza. 

Freed from danger in the Afghan region, Babur 
again turned his attention towards Hindustan. The 
government of Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan ruler at Delhi, 
was deservedly unpopular, and the leading Afghan 
barons were driven into revolt by his hauteur and policy 
of persecution. The discontent of the barons reached 
its highest pitch when Ibrahim cruelly treated Dilawar 
Khan, son of Daulat Khan Lodi. Annoyed at this treat¬ 
ment, the latter sent through his son an invitation to 
Babur at Kabul to invade Hindustan. 

Such a proposal was welcome to Babur who had 
long cherished the dream of the conquest of Hindustan. 
He started from Kabul in 1524 and advanced upon 
Lahore where he routed an Afghan army. The city 
fell into his hands, but Daulat Khan who had masked 
his allegiance under the cloak of ambition disapproved 
of these proceedings. Babur did not mind his mur¬ 
murs and entrusted to him the fief of Jalandhar and 
Sultanpur, but Daulat Khan soon fell out of favour 
owing to his hostile intrigues. He was deprived of his 
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jagir which was conferred upon Dilawar Khan who 
had revealed Daulat’s hostile plans to Babur. Having 
made over Dipalpur to Alam Khan, Babur returned to 
Kabul. 

Babur’s departure brought Daulat Khan once more 
upon the scene. He wrested Sultanpur from his son 
and drove Alam Khan from Dipalpur. Alam Khan 
fled to Kabul and made a treaty with Babur by which 
be agreed to cede to him Lahore and the country to the 
west of it, if he were seated upon the throne of Delhi. 
Alam Khan, who was a nerveless adventurer, shortly 
afterwards broke this treaty at the instigation of Daulat 
Khan, and both together made a joint attack upon 
Ibrahim Lodi, but the latter dro\'e them from the field 
of battle with heavy losses. 

Babur was eager for the conquest of Hindustan but, 
as Professor Rushbrook-Williams observ^cs, the intrigues 

of Daulat Khan and the faithlessness 
j>at? 1526."^ Alam Khan had modified the whole 

situation. He could no longer act in 
collaboration with them, and therefore decided to strike 
unaided for the empire of Hindustan When he 
reached the Punjab, Daulat Khan made fiesh overtures 
and implored forgiveness. With his usual magnani¬ 
mity Babur pardoned his offences and allowed him to 
retain j'ossession of his tribal villages, but deprived 
him of the rest of his property. The Punjab easily came 
into his hands, but the more difficult task was to con¬ 
quer Delhi. His resources were inadequate for this 
enterprise; he had to fight not only against frontier 
tribes but against the whole might of an organised em¬ 
pire in a country with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. These seeming disadvantages did not 
damp his enthusiasm, and he embarked on his task with 
his usual courage and optimism, as is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing passage which we come across in his Memoirs: 

‘‘Having placed my foot in the stirrup of reso¬ 
lution and my hand on the reins of confidence in 
God, I marched against Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Bahlol Lodi Afghai^ 
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in whose possession the throne of Delhi and the 
dominions of Hindustan at that time were.”** 

Babur’s approach was welcomed by the discontent¬ 
ed elements in the country. He had received a message 
from Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar whom he after¬ 
wards accused of the non-fulfilment of his promise.® 
Hearing the news of Babur’s approach, Ibrahim sent 
two advance parties to deal with him, but both of them 
were defeated and Babur advanced unhindered as far 
as Sirsawah. Here he busied himself in making pre¬ 
parations for a decisive contest with the Afghans. As 
the latter outnumbered him by thousands, he realised 
that he could defeat them only by an effective combina¬ 
tion of his highly trained cavalry and his new artillery. 
His generals Ustad Ali and Mustafa could easily scatter 
an undisciplined host, if they were properly assisted by 
infantry and cavalry men, and on this Babur concen¬ 
trated his full attention. He collected 700 gun carts 
which, fastened together by twisted raw bull hides, weie 
to form a lagger for the protection of the mtusketeers 
and matchlockmen. Between each pair of wagons were 
constructed small breastworks (tura) in large numbers 
along that portion of the front which Ustad Ali and 
Mustafa were to occupy. 

Two marches brought Babur and his army to Pani- 
pat, a small village near Delhi, where the fate of India 
has been thrice decided, on April 12, 1526. He took 
up a position which was strategically highly advan¬ 
tageous. His right wing was to be sheltered by the 
town of Panipat; in the centre were posted cannon and 

2 King, Memoirs, II, p. 174. 

3 In recording the events which occurred after the battle of 
Panipat Babur writes:— 

“Although Rana Sanga, the Pagan, when I was in Kabul, 
had sent me, an ambssador with professions of attachment and 
had arranged with me, that, if I would march from that 
quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from the 
other side upon Agra; yet when I defeated Ibrahim, and took 
Delhi and Agra, the Pagan, during all my operations, did not 
piake a single movement.” King, Memoirs, II, p. 254. 
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inatchlockmen, and he strengthened it with the line 
of breastworks and wagons, which he had already pre¬ 
pared. The left was strengthened by digging a ditch 
and constructing an abatis of felled trees. The line 
which protected the centre was not continuous, and 
Babur took care to leave gaps, at intervals of a bowshot, 
large enough for a hundred or hundered and fifty men 
to charge abreast. Such were the preparations which 
Babur made for his coming encounter with the enemy. 

Sultan Ibrahim had also reached Panipat at the 
head of a large army. Babur estimated that he had with 
him one hundred thousand men—a formidably large 
number—which must have included non effectives also. 
He writes in his Memoirs that Ibrahim might have col¬ 
lected a larger force still had he not been so niggardly in 
spending money, for in Hindustan it is easy to obtain 
soldiers for hire. The Afghan side was weaker partly 
because Ibrahim’s soldiers were mostly mercena^es and 
partly because the Sultan himself was an inexperienced 
man, who marched without order, retired or halted 
without plan and engaged in battle without foresight.* 

The two armies faced each other for eight days but 
neither side took the offensive. At last Babur’s patience 
was tired out, and he resolved on prompt action. He 
divided his men after the traditional manner of the East 
into three sections—the right, centre and left—and posted 
flanking parties of Mongols on the extreme right and left 
to effect the charge of the tulughma—a. well-known 
Mongol manoeuvre in order to produce a deadly effect 
on the enemy. The army of Delhi advanced to attack 
Babur’s right and thereupon he ordered the reserve to 
march to its rescue. The Afghans pressed on, but when 
they approached the ditches, abatis and hurdles, they 
hesitated for a moment, not knowing whether they should 
attack or retire. The rear ranks pushed forward, and 
their pressure from behind caused some disorder of 
which Babur took full advantage. His flanking parties on 
both extremes wheeled round and attacked the enemy in 


“ King, Memoirs, II, p. 183. 
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rear, while the right and left wings pressed forward and 
the centre discharged fire with deadly effect. The battle 
raged fiercely, and the Afghan wings were driven into 
hopeless confusion by Babur’s flankers. They were 
hemmed in on all sides and attacked with arrows and 
artillery. Ustad Ali and Mustafa, Babur’s captains of 
artillery, poured death upon the disorderly Afghan crowd 
which was now unable to advance or retreat. The men 
fought with great courage but hopeless confusion follow¬ 
ed. The carnage lasted some hours, and the troops press¬ 
ed from all sides, sought refuge in flight. Ibrahim’s army 
was utterly defeated, and the losses on his side were ap¬ 
pallingly heavy. According to the calculation of Babur’s 
officers about 15 or 16 thousand men perished on the 
field of battle. Ibrahim died fighting like a valiant 
Afghan, and his dead body was discovered amidst aheap 
of corpses that lay near him. Babur learnt afterwards 
at Agra^that altogether forty or fifty thousand men had 
fallen in this battle.® The success of Babur was due to 
skilled generalship and a scientifis combination of 
cavalry and artillery. Ibrahim’s head was brought to 
Babur along with a large number of prisoners and spoils 
of all kinds. The battle lasted till midday and Babur 
writes that by the grace and mercy of Almighty God the 
mighty army of Delhi was in the space of half a day laid 
in the dust. 

The battle of Panipat placed the empire of Delhi in 
Babur’s hand. The power of the Lodi dynasty was shat¬ 
tered to pieces, and the sovereignty of Hindustan passed 
to the Chaghtai Turks. Babur distributed the vast booty 
that came into his hands among his kinsmen and officers. 
Offerings were sent to Mecca and Medina, and so great 
was the generosity shown by the conqueror that every 
living person in Kabul received a silver coin as a token 
of royal /avour. Immediately after the battle he sent 
Prince Humayun to capture Agra and followed himself 

® Babur writes that on reaching Agra he found from the 
accounts of the natives of Hindustan that forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand men had fallen in the field. Memoirs II, p. 187. 
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soon afterwards. Humayun accorded to him a warm 
welcome and presented to him the famous diamond 
which he had obtained from the Raja of Gwalior, but 
Babur with his usual generosity gave it back to his son. 

Babur was not yet firmly seated upon the throne of 
Delhi. He had to wrest the country from the Afghan 
barons who held large fiefs all over Hindustan. How 
was this to be accomplished? His officers dreaded the 
hot weather and felt anxious to get back to their homes. 
A war council was summoned and Babur appealed to 
his Begs to stay and to renounce their seditious purposes. 
The appeal produced the desired effect, and with the 
exception of one man all expressed their determination 
to remain with him. This decision of Babur was momen¬ 
tous for two reasons. In the first place, it opened the 
eyes of the Rajputs to the great danger that loomed on 
the horizon, and secondly, it brought to Babur the sub¬ 
mission of several notable chiefs in the Doab and else¬ 
where. His own chiefs were satisfied by the grant of 
jagirs and helped him in reducing a large part of the 
country to submission. Biyana, Gwalior and Dholpur 
were all subdued. Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Kalpi were 
conquered by Humayun, while Babur remained at Agra 
thinking out ways and means of dealing with the Rajputs. 
It was at this time that an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to poison him by the mother of Ibrahim Lodi. Had her 
nefarious design succeeded, the history of India would 
have been different. 


The most formidable chieftain against whom Babur 
had still to fight was Rana Sangram Singh, better known 

to fame as Rana Sanga, of Mewar. He 
came of the noble stock of Sisodia and 
was renowned all over Rajasthan as a 
prince of great intellect, valour and virtue, and occupied 
a premier position among his fellow-princes. His heroic 
exploits are commemorated in the Rajput Saga, and the 
bards of Rajasthan still relate the tale of his heroic 
achievements. He waged wars against his neighours 
and by his conquests greatly enlarged the small prin¬ 
cipality of Mewar. He had undertaken several success- 
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ful campaigns against the ruler of Malwa. He had con¬ 
quered fihilsa, Sarangpur, Chanderi and Ranthambhor 
and entrusted them to vassals of his own. The princes 
of Marwar and Amer acknowledged his pre-eminence 
and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Raisin, Kalpi, 
Chanderi, Bundi, Gangraon, Rampura, and Abu paid 
homage as his fudatories.® The weakness of the Delhi 
Empire and the constant quarrels of the Afghan barons 
had indirectly strengthened Sanga by giving him an op¬ 
portunity of developing his power unhindered. His 
military resources exceeded those of all the other princes 
of his time and Tod writes that eighty thousand horses, 
seven Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos and one 
hundred and four chieftains bearing the titles of Rawal 
and Rawat with five hundred war elephants followed 
liim to the field of battle."^ He made his power felt in 
Central India and Gujarat and greatly added to the 
prestige of his house, so much so indeed, that even 
Babur, who found in him a foe worthy of his steel, 
admits that the position to which he had attained was 
won by his valour and sword. Our admiration for him 
increases all the more when we learn how much his wars 
liad cost his iron frame. He had lost one eye, one arm 
and one leg in battle, all of which constituted proofs 
of his unremitting exertions in war. No wonder, then, 
if the spirits of Babur’s soldiers and officers sank before 
the men who swept like an avalanche towards the battle¬ 
field of Khanwah under the leadership of the greatest 
Hindu warrior of the age. 

The Rana had opened negotiations with Babur 
when he was at Kabul, but had not kept his promise. 
Babur writes in his Memoirs that it was arranged bet¬ 
ween the parties that while the Padshah attacked Sultan 
Ibrahim from the Delhi side, Rana Sanga was to attack 
him from the side of Agra. Both accused each other 
of bad faith, and the 'Rana claimed Kalpi, Dholpur, and 

® Tod: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by 
Crooke I, pp. 348-49. 

Tod, I, p. 348. 
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Biyana which had been occupied by Babur’s officers. 
The Rana advanced towards Biyana and was joined by 
Hasan Khan Mewati. One of his sons had been cap¬ 
tured by Babur in the battle of Panipat and detained 
as a hostage. At Hasan’s persistent entreaties he was 
released in the belief that this act of magnanimity would 
be appreciated by the Mewati chieftain. But it turned 
out a vain hope. No sooner was the young man re¬ 
leased than his father joined Rana Sanga and made com¬ 
mon cause with him. 

The alliance of these two formidable antagonists 
greatly perturbed Babur, and on the 11th of February, 
1527, he marched out of Agra to take the field against 
Rana Sanga and encamped at Sikri, a village near Fateh- 
pur, the deserted city of Akbar. Hitherto he had 
lought against Muslims; he had met the Uzbeg, the 
Vfgluan and the Turk in battle, but he had never en¬ 
countered such dauntless fighters as the Rajputs who 
^vere as famous for their chivalry and gallantry as for 
their complete disregard of life. It must be a war to 
the knife, for the Rajput defied death and destruction 
even when matched against heavy odds. The Rana was 
near at hand, and the Rajputs succeeded in repelling 
.in attack by one of Babur’s detachments. 

Babur engaged himself in making preparations for 
battle, but his men were affrighted by the reports of 
Rajput strength and valour. Just at this time came an 
astrologer, whom Babur describes as a ‘rascally fellow’, 
from Kabul who began to disconcert the army by his 
ominous predictions. Without heeding the forecasts 
of this bird of evil presage, Babur took steps to instil a 
fresh hope and ardour into the hearts of his soldiers. 
He renounced wine, poured out large quantities on the 
ground, broke all his costly vessels and took a solemn 
vow not to indulge in liquor again. At the same time 
to mark his penitence he remitted the stamp duty in 
case of Muslims and issued a firman in which he made 
several important concessions to his coireligionists. 

Babur reinforced this act of abstinence with a 
direct appeal. Calling together his officers and men 
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he spoke in words which recall to our minds the melo¬ 
dramatic eloquence of Napoleon Bonaparte on such 
occasions. This is what he said: 

“Noblemen and soldiers! Every man that 
comes into the world is subject to dissolution. 
When we are passed away and gone, God only sur¬ 
vives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to the feast 
of life must, before it is over, drink from the cup of 
death. He who arrives at the inn of mortality must 
one day inevitably take his departure from that 
house of sorrow—the world. How much better is 
it to die with honour than to live with infamy 

With fame, even if I die, I am contented; 

Let fame be mine, since my body is death’s. 

The most High God has been propitious to us, and 
has now placed us in such a crisis, that if we fall in 
th^ field, we die the death of martyr; if we survive, 
we rise victorious, the avengers of the cause of God. 
Let us, then, with one accord, swear on God’s holy 
word, that none of us will even think of turning his 
face from this warfare, nor desert from the battle 
and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is separated 
from his body.” 

This appeal produced the desired effect and the 
officers as well as the men swore by the Holy Book to 
stand by him. 

Rana Sanga brought into the field an army which 
far exceeded that of his adversary in numerical strength. 
The menace of a foreign invasion had called into exis¬ 
tence a powerful confederacy of Rajput chiefs under 
the leadership of the redoubtable Sanga. Silahadi, the 
chief of Bhilsa, joined the confederacy with 30 thousand 
horses, Hasan Khan of Mewat with 12 thousand, Medini 
Rao of Chanderi with 12 thousand and Rawal Udai 
Singh of Dungarpur with ten thousand, and Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi, a* son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who had 
been acknowledged as King of Delhi by the Rana also 
came to take part in the battle at‘the head of ten thou- 
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sand mercenaries. There were minor chiefs who 
brought their forces from four to seven thousand men 
to swell the ranks of the army. According to Babur’s 
estimate the Rajput army numbered two hundred and 
one thousand. This is doubtless an exaggerated esti¬ 
mate. The numbers are overrated so far as fighting men 
are concerned. There may have been numerous camp 
followers and others, but the main army consisted of 
nearly 120 thousand horse, a figure mentioned in the 
Tabqat-i-Akbari and accepted by Erskine. Babur’s army 
was encamped near Khanwah, a village at a distance of 
ten miles from Sikri. Preparations were vigorously - 
made to put the troops in order. Babur divided them 
into three sections—the right, centre and left. He en- 
turusted the right wing to Humayun, the left to his 
brother-in-law Saiyyad Mahdi Khwaja, both of whom 
were assisted by tried and capable officers. The centre 
was commanded by himself with his trusty Begs, and on 
the right and left were posted two flanking parties {tulu~ 
ghma) to charge on the enemy’s flank and rear in the 
heat of battle. The artillery men and musketeers were 
posted along the front of the line protected by chained 
waggons and breastworks, and Ustad Ali was ordered to 
occupy a position in front of the centre with the heavy 
ordnance. 

It was on Saturday, the 16th of March, 1527, that 
the two armies came face to face with each other. The 
battle began at 9 or 9-30 in the morning and lasted till 
evening. Babur employed the same tactics as at Panipat 
and caused a terrible confusion in the Rana’s army. But 
nothing could bend the spirit of the Rajputs who at first 
swept away the enemy by the sheer weight of numbers. 
Towards evening the day was decided. The Rajputs suff¬ 
ered a terrible defeat and broke up in panic. The field 
was strewn with human corpses and so were the roads 
to Biyana and Alwar. The slaughter was fearful, and 
among those who perished in the conflict were Hasan 
Khan Mewati, Rawal Udai Singh of Dungarpur and a 
number of lesser chieftains. Rana Sanga escaped from 
the field through the efforts of his followers and sought 
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refuge in one of his hill fortresses. Babur ordered a 
tower of skulls to be built on a mound near the camp 
and assumed the title of Ghazi or Champion of the faith. 
The Rajput annals ascribe Rana Sanga’s defeat to the 
treachery of a Rajput chief who had joined as an ally, 
but tlieic is no foundation for this view. However that 
may be, the battle of Khanwah is one of the decisive 
battles of Indian history. Professor Rushbrook-Wil- 
liams has described its importance in a passage which is 
worthy of reproduction:— 

“In the first place, the menace of Rajput supre¬ 
macy which had loomed large before the eyes of 
Muhammadans in India for the last few years, was 
removed once for all. The powerful confederacy, 
which depended so largely for its unity upon the 
strength and reputation of Mewar, was shattered by 
a single great defeat, and ceased henceforth to be a 
dominant factor in the politics of Hindustan 
Secondly, the Mughal empire of India was soon 
firmly established. Babur had definitely seated 
himself upon the throne of Sultan Ibrahim, and the 
sign and seal of his achievement had been the anni¬ 
hilation of Sultan Ibrahim's most formidable anta¬ 
gonists. Hitherto, the occupation of Hindustan 
might have been looked upon as a mere episode in 
Babur’s career of adventure; but from henceforth 
it becomes the keynote of his activities for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. His days of wandering in 
search of a fortune are now passed away: the fortune 
is his, and he has but to show himself worthy of it. 
And it is significant of the new stage in his career 
which this battle marks that never afterwards does 
he have to stake his throne and life upon the issue 
of a stricken field. Fighting there is, and fighting 
in plenty, to be done; but it is fighting for the ex¬ 
tension of his power, for the reduction of rebels, for 
the ordering of his kingdom. It is never fighting 
for his throne. And it is also significant of 
Babur’s grasp of vital issues that from henceforth 
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the centre of gravity of his power is shifted from 

Kabul to Hindustan."* 

The Rajput confederacy was broken up but Babur 
was not yet complete master of Hindustan. He must 
Babur's con- subdue Several chieftains before he 
ception of King- could claim to be a sovereign in the full 

sense of the term'. Professor Rush- 
brook-Williams in reviewing Babur’s position after the 
battle of Khanwah argues that he had not merely to 
conquer a kingdom but to recreate a theory of kingship. 
He speaks of Ibrahim’s failure to restore to the Sul¬ 
tanate of Delhi that absolute authority which it had 
possessed in the days of the Tughluqs. He found it 
impossible to do so because his government was not a 
‘Divine inheritance’ but a ‘human concession.’ The 
Afghan ruler was only primus inter pares and the divi¬ 
sion of the empire into fiefs, managed by barons who 
were virtually independent, further tended to under¬ 
mine people’s belief in the mysterious divinity that hed- 
geth round the person of a king. Babur discarded the 
title of Sultan and called himself a Padishah. It is not 
that this declaration made the ofi&ce sacrosanct in the 
eyes of ambitious men, for only after ten years Humayun 
was expelled from the throne in spite of his ‘Divine 
inheritance’ and ‘Timurid descent.' But it served a 
great need of the time. It proclaimed to the world that 
Babur meant to be something more than a mere Sultan, 
a full-fledged despot detennined to sweep away all 
vestige of independence and co-ordinate audiority. It 
emphasised his appreciation of the need for a centralised 
government in tlie midst of warring factions and tribes. 
Ideas rule mankind and subsequent generations were 
delighted to snatch a glimpse of their king from 
Jharokha window with the same reverence and devotion 
as they showed towards the Deity. 

One of the chief strongholds of the Rajputs was 
Chanderi which was in the possession of Medini Rao. 

8 An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, pp. 156-57. 
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Babur marched against him and reached Chanderi on Ja¬ 
nuary 20,1528. Medini Rao shut himself in the fort with 
„ . . . 5,000 of his followers. Babur ofiEered 

of chmSri.* ^ in lieu of Chanderi but he 

refused to enter into a treaty with him. 
Just at this time news came from the east that the Afghans 
had defeated the royal army and compelled it to leave 
Lakhnau (Lucknow) and fall back on Kanauj. Babur 
kept his head cool in spite of this disquieting news, and 
pushed on the siege of Chanderi. The fort was attacked 
on all sides with such vigour that the Rajputs, when they 
saw no hope of escape, practised the usual rite of Jauhai 
and with great gallantry drove the enemy along the 
ramparts. A brilliant assault followed, and the fort 
was captured, by Babur. Soon after this died the 
valiant Rana Sanga, and his death marked the final 
collapse of the Rajput confederacy. The rebellious 
Afghan barons were subdued, and Babur enjoyed an 
interval of quiet till the end of the year 1528. 

But the Afghan clanger was not yet over. Mah¬ 
mud Lodi, biother of Ibrahim, had seized Bihar and a 


large part of the eastern country had dcclaied for him. 

Babur sent his son Askari with a force 
Go^a^,^ r 529 ^^ ** against the rebellious leader and him¬ 
self followed a little later. On hearing 
of his approach the enemy melted away, and as Babur 
passed Allahabad, Chimar and Bcnaies on his way to 
Buxar, several Afghan chiefs waited upon him and made 
their submission. Mahmud, deserted by his chief sup¬ 
porters, found refuge in Bengal. The ruler of Bengal, 
Nusrat Shah, had given Babur an assurance of his good¬ 
will, but his troops gave shelter to the fugitive Afghan 
prince. Babur marched towards Bengal, and defeated 
the Afghans in the famous battle of the Gogra on May 
6 th, 1529. This victory ruined the hopes of the Lodis, 
and brought to Babur the submission of several 
leading Afghan barons. He marched back to Agra 
evidently satisfied with the result of his brilliant 
campaign. 

After the battle of Khanwah Humayun was sent to 
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Kabul where trouble was apprehended, but his failure 
- . against the Uzbegs greatly disappointed 

years. Babur, and he determined to set out in 
person to put in order the trans-Hindukush part of his 
empire. He proceeded as far as Lahore, but declining 
health prevented him from going further. About this 
time a plot was formed to place on the throne, to the 
exclusion of Babur’s ligitimate heirs, Mahdi Khwaja, 
a brother-in-law of Babur and a nobleman of high rank, 
who held the fief of Etawah. When Humayun learnt 
of this plot, he left Badakhshan in spite of the requests 
of the Badakhshanis to the contrary and arrived at Agra 
and successfully frustrated the attempts of the cons¬ 
pirators. He went to his Jagir at Sambhal where after 
some time in the hot weather of 1530 he fell seriously 
ill. Babur was much upset by this illness and offered 
to sacrifice his life in order to save that of his son. His 
nobles implored him to desist from such a course and 
suggested that the precious diamond seized at Agra 
might be given away, but he held it a poor compensa¬ 
tion for the life of his son. It is said, he walked three 
times round the bed of Humayun and prayed to God 
to tramier the disease to him. Immediately he was 
heard to say, so strong was the force of his will, “I have 
borne it away* I have borne it away!” From that 
moment, Muslim historians tell us, Humayun recovered 
his health and Babur who had already been ill declined 
more and more. 

A sudden disorder of the bowels completely pros- 
Uated him and he felt certain of approaching death. 
Calling his chiefs together he asked them to acknow¬ 
ledge Humayun as his successor and to co-operate with 
him in managing his kingdom. Then he turned to¬ 
wards Humayun and addressed to him the following 
words:— 

‘T commit to God’s keeping you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and 
my people; and all of these I confide to you.” 
Three days later he passed away on December 26, 
1530. His death was at first kept a secret, but after 
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some time Araish Khan, one of the nobles of Hind, 
pointed out the unwisdom of such an act. He remaind> 
ed the nobles of the practice of the bazar people to rob 
and steal in such circumstances and warned them of the 
consequences of concealment. He suggested that a 
man should be seated on an elephant, and he should 
go about the town proclaiming that the emperor had 
become a darvesh, and had given the kingdom to his 
son Humayun. Humayun agreed to this. The popu¬ 
lace was reassured by the proclamation, and all prayed 
for his welfare.® Thus Humayun ascended the throne 
on December 29, 1530, and gave assurance of his sym¬ 
pathy and goodwill by allowing every one “to keep the 
ofl&ce and service, and lands, and residence which he 
had enjoyed during his father’s regime.’’^® 

Babur’s body was first laid in Rambagh or Aram- 
bagh at Agra on the bank of the Jamna, but later it 
was removed to Kabul according to his instructions and 
was buried in a place chosen by himself.^' 

Babur had no time to devise new laws or establish 
institutions for the governance of the wide dominions 

which he had won by the power of his 
AdministTation. sword. He accepted the system which 

he found in vogue in Hindustan, and parcelled out his 
empire into fiefs which he entrusted to Jagirdars depen¬ 
dent upon himself. It is true they did not enjoy the 
same degree of independence as they had enjoyed under 
the Lodis, but the defects of the system were obvious. 
What strikes us in Babur’s reign is the financial deficit 
caused by his lavish generosity and the unsettled con¬ 
dition of the country. He had remitted the stamp duty 
levied on the Muslims on the eve of the battle of Khan- 

®Gulbadan, Humayuftamah, pp. 109-10. 
loibid., no. 

Kabul was the place he loved most in his do^nions. 
He was enthusiastic in its praise and wrote; ‘The climate is 
extremely delightful, and there is no such place in the known 
world.* On another occasion he said: ‘Drink wine in the 
citadel of Kabul, and ^d round the cup without stopping, for 
it is at once mountain and stream, town and desert.’ 
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wah.'“ He had so recklessly distributed the treasure 
found at Delhi and Agra that he was obliged to have 
recourse to additional taxation in order to obtain the 
necessary equipment for the army. Every man having 
an office in the various departments of the state was 
required to bring to the Diwan a hundred and thirty 
instead of a hundred to help in procuring the right 
kind of arms and supplies for the army.^® The results 
of this financial breakdown were seen in the reign of 
his successor and we may agree with Professor Rush- 
broOk-Williams when he says that he bequeathed to his 
son a monarchy which could be held together only by 
the continuance ot war conditions which in times of 
peace was weak, structureless and invertebrate 

Babur briefly dwells upon the political situation at 
the times of his invasion and gives a highly detailed and 

minute account of the flora and fauna 
Hindustan. He makes mention of 
mountains, rivers, jungles and the 
carious kinds of vegetables, fruits and food-stuffs. He 
expresses a poor opinion of the people of Hindustan 
which is wholly exaggerated His stay in India was 
much too short to enable him to acquaint himself fully 
and accurately with the ideas and habits of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. This is what he writes:— 

‘‘Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures 
to recommend it. The people are not handsome. 
They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, 
of frankly mixing together or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, 
no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feel¬ 
ing, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in plan¬ 
ning or executing their handicraft works, no skill 
or knowledge in design or architecture, they have 
no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk- 
melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water; no 

King, Memoirs II, p 281 
p. 845. 

1* An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, p. 162. 

F. 19 
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good food or bread in their bazars, no baths or col¬ 
leges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. 
Instead of a candle or torch, you have a gang of 
dirty fellows, whom they call divatis, who hold in 
their left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side 
of one leg of which, it being wooden, they stick a 
piece of iron like top of candlestick; they fasten a 
pliant wick, of the size of the middle finger, by an 
iron pin to another of the legs. In their right hand 
they hold a gourd, in which they made a hole for 
the purpose of pouring out oil in a small stream, 
and whenever the wick requires oil, supply it from 
this gourd. There great men kept a hundred or 
two hundred of these divatis”^'^ 

He goes on to add that they have no aqueducts or 
canals in their gardens or palaces and in their buildings 
there is neither elegance nor regularity. Their pea¬ 
sants and the lower classes all go about naked and use 
only a langoti to cover their nakedness. The chief ex^ 
cellence of Hindustan consists in the fact that there is 
an abundance of gold and silver in the country. The 
climate is very pleasant during the rains. There is no 
dearth of workmen of every profession and trade and 
they are alawys open to engagement. Occupations are 
mostly hereditary and for particular kinds of works 
particular sets of people are reserved 

According to Babur the countries from Bhereh to 
Bihar which were included in his empire yielded a 
revenue of 52 crores of which parganas yielding about 
eight or nine crores are in the possession of Rajas and 
Rais who had always been loyal to the power at Delhi.*** 
Babur’s autobiography (Baburnamah) originally 
written in Turki is a book of surpassing interest. It 

“ King, Memoirs II, pp. 141-42. 

King, Memoirs I, pp. 242—44. These figures are un¬ 
reliable though Babur says (II, p. 425) he has verified them 
The detailed statement <rf Babur’s revenue, though not given 
in the Persian version of his Memoirs, is found in the Turki 
original and is reproduced in the French edition. 
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Auto- 


faithfully describes the world in which Babur lived and 

the persons with whom he came in con- 
bio^phy! *^ 2 ict. As we read through it we feel 

the spell of his charming personality 
and the force of his intelligent mind, grasping military 
situations with the acuteness of a consummate general. 
No eastern prince has written such a vivid, interesting 
and veracious account of his life as Babur. He describes 


his own shortcomings with a candour which greatly im¬ 
presses us. His style is not pompous or ornate like that 
of the Persian writers. It is simple, clear and forcible 
and its effect is considerably enhanced by the utter lack 
of cant and hypocrisy. 

Babur had a great regard for truth, for he writes; 

“I do not write this in order to make complaint; I have 
written the plain truth. I do not set down these 
matters in order to make known my deserts; I have set 
down exactly what happened. In this history I have 
held firmly to it that the truth should be reached in any 
matter, and every act should be recorded precisely as it 
occurred.’ It is this which has made the memoirs a 


thing of eternal interest. As Lane-Poole puts it in his 
own felicitous language, the pomp and power of Babur’s 
dynasty are gone, but the record of his life—the littera 
scripta that mocks at time—remains unaltered and 
imperishable. 

The memoirs were translated by Humayun from 
an original in Babur’s own handwriting in 1553, and 
were afterwards translated into Persian by Abdur Ranim 
Khan-i-Khanan in the time of Akbar in 1590. The 
Persian translation is faithful and accurate, and the 
variations that occur are of idiom and not of detail. 
Several translations of the Memoirs have appeared in 
European languages in modem times. 

Babur is one of the most interesting figures in the 
whole range of mediaeval history. As a prince, warrior 

and scholar he is fit to take rank with 
greatest rulers of mediaeval times. 
The trials and adventures of his early 
life had strengthed every fibre of his bodily frame and 
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had developed in him the qualities of patience, endti- 
rance, courage, and self-reliance. Adversity is a true 
school of greatness, and Babur had fully profited by the 
good and bad chances of life. He loved game and hunt¬ 
ing expeditions, and often in the coldest winter he rode 
long distances in pursuit of wild animals, and fully 
enjoyed his excursions with his comrades. So great 
was his physical strength that ^vith one man under each 
arm he could run along the rampart without the least 
inconvenience and risk. He was fond of river bath, 
and was once seen plunging recklessly into an ice-bound 
stream with temperature below zero. He was gifted by 
nature with an extraordinary amount of energy, self- 
confidence, and the power to instil hope and enthusiasm 
into the hearts of his men, when they failed or faltered 
before a formidable foe. He loved field sports and was 
a skilful swordsman and archer. The elasticity of his 
mind enabled him to pass from the wine cup to the 
blockade of a fortress with the greatest alacrity and 
cheerfulness. His methods of war were those that had 
been prevalent in Central Asia among the Mongols and 
Turks, but he had brought about alterations in them, 
and had so perfected his artillery branch that he was 
hard to beat in battle. His military discipline was 
severe, and though at times he burst into ferocity he 
was generally humane and kind-hearted. He did not 
allow his soldiers to devastate the conquered countries 
and severely punished those who disobeyed his orders. 

He was the happy compound of a great prince and 
a good man. His temper was frank, jovial and 
buoyant and it retained its buoyancy to the end of his 
life. No distress or misfortune could disturb its equa¬ 
nimity and whether on the field of battle or on the edge 
of a precipice in the hilly country he moved forward 
with a merry heart. He strictly observed the sanctity of 
the plighted word, and even in dealing with his enemies 
he never had recourse to treachery or foul play. He 
hat^ ingratitude and expected all men to stand by 
their friends in time of need and to keep their word. 

He treated his enemies with a magnanimity rare 
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among his contemporaries in Central Asia. He was kind 
to his brothers and when urged to get rid of his brother 
Jehangir by one of his advisers he replied': ‘Urge it as 
he would, 1 did not accept his suggestion, because it is 
against my nature to do an injury to my brethren, older 
or younger, or to any kinsmen so ever, even when 
something untoward has happened.’ His loyalty to¬ 
wards his kinsmen and friends was conspicuous. He 
treated his Chaghtai kinsmen with great kindness, and 
his cousin Mirza Haidar Daghlat effusively speaks of the 
generous treatment which he received at his hands. 
The hardships of life had perhaps convinced him of the 
necessity of affection and of nurturing kindly senti¬ 
ments within him. From his own experience he had 
learnt the value of kindness and fidelity, and recognised 
the importance of mutual goodwill in social welfare. 
He writes of his father, mother, grand-mothers and 
sisters in terms of affection, and weeps for days together 
for a playmate of his earlier days. It is this human 
trait, so rare among the Mongols and Turks, which ' 
makes Babur’s personality a subject of absorbing 
interest. 

A word might be said about Babur’s attitude to- 
W’ards the three common things in which the Muslim 
world of gaiety and fashion took delight—wine, women 
and song. Wine-drinking was a universal practice in 
Babur’s day and the Memoirs speak with perfect frank¬ 
ness of his own indulgence in liquor. But even in drink 
he observed decorum and asked his followers to carry 
their liquor like gentlemen.’ When they became sense¬ 
less under the influence of liquor and ‘foul-mouthed and 
idotic,’ he disliked them and disapproved of their con¬ 
duct. We find him at these drinking parties a strange, 
happy figure. He drinks copiously but never neglects 
his business and is seen at a bound in his saddle when 
his services are needed in a raid or campaign. Several 
times he resolved to abstain from liquor, but such vows 
were more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
He would keep the \ow for two or three days and then 
break it at the sight of the crystal waters of a limped 
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stream or a mountain spring. It was at Sikri when he 
found himself against the Rajput odds that he made a 
vigorous efforts of will to give up wine and asked his 
friends and followers to do likewise. This was his final 
renunciation. Even as a drunkard Babur is fascinat¬ 
ing in a group of ‘noble and illustrious drinkers’ who 
regarded wine as the necessary concomitant of a joyous 
gathering. 

Babur fully acknowledged his debt to his grand¬ 
mother and showed much filial devotion towards his 
parents, but like Napoleon Bonaparte he held in con¬ 
tempt those who allowed women to interfere in political 
affairs or involved themselves in feminine intrigues. 
He disliked termagant women and favoured the repres¬ 
sion of feminine loquacity.^ ' 

The Mongols and Turks of the fifteenth century 
were not very particular about their morals. Pederasty 
was a common vice among the Turks and Babur speaks 
of the practice with his usual frankness. It was a 
fashion to keep concubines and prostitutes, but Babur’s 
life was so occupied in sieges and battles that he had no 
time to enjoy himself like other eastern rulers. The 
exigencies of the situation at any rate in Hindustan 
enforced abstinence from sensual pleasures, and Babur 
always exercised self-restraint when it was necessary to 
do so. He was fond of music both vocal and instru¬ 
mental, and himself composed songs, some of which 
have come down to us. 

Babur was an orthodox Sunni in his religious 
views, but his culture saved him from being a zealot or 
a fanatic like Mahmud of Ghazni or a ruthless con¬ 
queror like his great ancestor, Timur the Lame. He 

About such women he endorsed tlie view expressed in 
these words: 

“A bad wife in a good man’s house 

Even in this world, makes a hell on eaith.” 

“May the Almighty remove such a visitation from eveiy 
good Muslim; and God grant that such a thing as an ill- 
tempered, cross-grained wife be not left in the world." 

King, Memoirs I, p. 296. 
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looked upon Shias as ‘rank heretics’ and the ‘followers of 
an evil belief opposed to the pure faith.’ He writes 
of the Hindus with contempt and recognises Jihad as a 
sacred duty. In^ describing Rana Sanga’s military re¬ 
sources and his gallantry in the field of battle he uses 
language which does little credit lo his culture, but that 
was the usual practice of the age. He ordered towers 
of ‘pagan skulls’ to be built hoth at Sikri and Chanderi 
and showed no quarter to the idolators who opposed 
him. But there was no systematic persecution of the 
Hindus during his reign and he never punished men 
merely on grounds of religion. Himself a great 
believer in Allah, he ascribed all his success to His 
goodness and mercy and regarded sovereignty as a gift 
from Him. In the heal of battle he looked to 
God for help for all his battles were fought in His 
cause. His belief in the efficacy of prayer was immense 
as is illustrated by the manner in which he sacrificetl 
himself to save the life of his son. 

He was a passionate lover of nature and found the 
greatest plcasuic in the streams, meadows and pasture 
lands of his native country. Springs, lakes, plants, 
flowers and fruits—all had their charm for him, so much 
so, indeed, that even when he was in Hindustan he 
never forgot the melons of Farghana, the grapes and 
pomegranates of Kabul and the lands beyond the Oxu^;. 
It was this love of nature which called into play his 
poetic powers. He possessed a fine intellect and a rich 
imagination which were utilised to the best advantage 
in depicting the scenes amidst which he moved and in 
portraying the persons whom he knew. 

Babur was a poet of no mean order. He had culti¬ 
vated poetry from his early youth, and his Diwan or 
collection of Turki poems is regarded as a work of con¬ 
siderable merit. He wrote in a pure and unaffected 
style and composed odes and songs with great facility. 
He knew the sacred function, and writes that 
it would be a pity if the tongue is wasted on satirical or 
frivolous poems. He always adhrered to the view that 
the language of poetry should be the vehicle of noble 
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thought. His mastery over prose was equally remark¬ 
able. He could write with ease both in Turki and 
Persian, and like all cultured men of the east practised 
calligraphy. He was an adept in describing countries, 
their climate and peculiar geographical features, and 
his fastidiousness in valuing the compositions of others 
would call forth the blushes of a tutor in a modem 
university. On one occasion he reprimanded Huma- 
yun for writing his letter carelessly and advised him to 
cultivate a plain and unafiEected style. Tre most re¬ 
markable of his prose works is the Memoirs of his own 
life, which will remain for all time a first rate authority 
on the history of Babur’s reign and a source of inspira¬ 
tion to those who wish to carve out a career for them¬ 
selves notwithstanding adverse circumstances. 

Babur was unquestionably superior to the other 
Muslim rulers of his age. It is true, he was sometimes 
cruel and recked little of human life, but such occasions 
were few and far between. As a rule he never slew men 
T\rantonly. But what endears him to us, inspite of the 
lapse of centuries, is his deep and genuine sincerity 
which adds a great deal to the nobility of his character. 
Indeed, there are few princes in Asiatic history who can 
be ranked higher than Babur in genius and accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HUMAYUN AND SHER SHAH 

Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayun ascended the 
throne at Agra on the 29th December, 1530, in the 

midst of great public rejoicings. He 
been charged by Babur on his 
death-bed to treat his brothers with 
affection, and Humayun acted on his advice to his great 
detriment. Most of his troubles and misfortunes 
sprang from his brothers, and his own treatment was 
responsible for their sinister designs. The first thing 
\vhich he did after the fashion of the Timurids was to 
divide his father’s dominions among members of the 
blood royal. Kamran was confirmed in his possession 
of Kabul and Qandhar; Sambhal was given to Mirza 
.\skari. and Alwar and Mewat were allotted to Mirza 
Hindal, while Badakhshan was entrusted to the charge 
of his cousin Sulainian Mirza. The leading nobles and 
military leaders were concilitated by means of large 
gifts and rewards. 

Soon after his accession Humayun discovered that 
the throne of Delhi was not a bed of roses. The diffi¬ 
culties which surrounded the new king were of no mean 
order. There was no law of primogeniture among the 
Muslims, and every prince of the royal house aspired to 
dominion. Often the claims of rival aspirants were 
settled by an appeal to the sword. The large fiefs, 
granted to princes, stimulated their political ambitions 
and furnished them with the sinews of war which they 
freely employed against their opponents. The loyalty 
of the army could not always be relied upon. It was a 
heterogeneous mass of men belonging to various nation¬ 
alities. The Chaghtai, the ‘Uzbeg, the Mughal, the 
Persian and Afghan soldiers fought well, but they were 
too prone to quarrel amongst themselves, and their 
counsels were almost always characterised by a woeful 
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lack of unanimity. They plotted and intrigued to 
push forward their own men and frequently sacrificed 
the interest of the whole for the interest of the part. 
There were powerful Khans at court who did not con¬ 
sider the acquisition of a kingdom or empire beyond 
the scope of their ambitions. The intrigues of these 
men were bound to embarrass any ruler, however 
capable or vigilant. 

There were other difficulties. Babur had no time 
to consolidate his possessions, and the majority of his 
subjects who were Hindus looked upon their con¬ 
querors as . successful barbarians. In the east the 
Afghans were fomenting strife, and Mahmud Lodi was 
wandering in Bihar trying to rally to his side the 
Afghan nobles who were anxious to regain their lost 
power. Sher Khan had already entered upon a military 
career of great promise and was making efforts to orga¬ 
nize the Afghans into a nation. In Gujarat Bahadur 
Shah had greatly increased his power and was maturing 
his plans for the conquest of Rajputana. He possessed 
enormous wealth which afterwards enabled him to 
finance the anti-Mughal movement started in Bihar and 
Bengal by the great Afghan who finally succeeded in 
expelling Humayun from Hindustan. 

At the time of Babur’s death Kamran was in Kabul. 
Having entrusted his territories to the care of Askari he 

marched towards Hindustan at the 
*** head of a considerable force and gave 
out that he was coming to congratulate 
his brother on the assumption of royal dignity. Huma¬ 
yun who knew him too well to be deceived by these 
effusive expressions of loyalty sent an envoy in advance 
to inform him that he had already decided to add 
Peshawar and Lamghan to the fief of Kabul. But 
Kamran was not satisfied with this offer and marched 
down to the Indus. He captured Lahore and brought 
the whole of the Punjab under his sway. Humayun 
who was not prepared for war acquiesced in this forcible 
seizure, and allowed him to enjoy the kingdoms of 
Kabul, Qandhar and the Punjab. It was a mistake on 
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Humayun’s part to make these concessions because they 
erected a barrier between him and the lands beyond the 
Afghan hills. Kamran could henceforward, as Professor 
Rushbrook-Williams observes, cut the taproot of 
Humayun’s military power by merely stopping where 
he was. Besides, the cession of Hisar Firoza was a 
blunder, for it gave Kamran command of the new mili¬ 
tary road which ran from Delhi to Qandhar. 

One of the most formidable enemies of Humayun 
was Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. He was making vigo¬ 
rous efforts to increase his power. 

of Gujarat ^arly in 1531 he invaded Malwa along 

with the Rana of Mewar on the ground 
that the ruler of that country had given shelter to his 
brother, Chand Khan, a rival claimant to the throne of 
Gujarat. Malwa was conquered and the Sultan was 
\ent as a prisoner to Champanir. The kings of Khan- 
desh, Ahmadnagar and Berar were humbled by him and 
made to acknowledge his supremacy. The Portuguese 
also feared his growing power and paid homage to 
him With the great resources at his command Baha¬ 
dur turned against the Rana of Chittor who was com¬ 
pelled to agree to terms which were ‘ruinous alike to 
liis pride and his pocket.’ 

Emboldened by this success, Bahadur began to 
prepare himself for a bigger enterprise. The Afghan 
chiefs like Alam Khan, the uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, who 
had sought refuge with him, soliciated his aid in driving 
the Chaghtais out of India. Equally dangerous were 
the intrigues of the Mughal nobles who had fled to his 
court and who confirmed the view that the conquest of 
Hindustan could be easily accomplished. Humayun 
wrote to Bahadur to dismiss the fugitive but he refused 
to do so. This was the immediate cause of war. 

Humayun marched against the nobles of Gujarat 
and defeated them. Bahadur hurried back to the scene 
of action from Chittor on hearing this news but he was 
defeated and the Mughals captured immense booty. 
He fled to Champanir but Humayun followed close 
upon his heels with a powerful force. Bahadur then 
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left for Diu without offering any' resistance and opened 
negotiations with the Portuguese. 

Humayun meanwhile laid siege to the tort of 
Ghampanir and captured it after four months’ blockade. 
But the Mughals were so elated with success that they 
wasted their time in feasting and merriment. Bahadur 
profited by this supine inaction of his enemies and at 
once sent his officer Imad-ul-mulk who occupied 
Ahmadabad and collected a large army to fight for his 
master. The Portuguese governor also promised aid in 
return for the permission which he had given to fortify 
his settlement. 

This roused Humayun from his lethargy. He 
marched against Imad-ul-mulk and defeated him. The 
country was made over to his brother Mirza Askari who 
proved an incapable and tactless governor. He quar¬ 
relled with his own officers and did nothing to effect a 
peaceful settlement of the country. Bahadur took 
advantage of these dissensions in the enemy’s camp and 
advanced towards Ahmadabad. The Mughal general 
surrendered Ghampanir into his hands and gradually 
the whole country came under his control. But he did 
not live to enjoy the fruits of his victory. He was 
invited by the Portuguese governor to a conference, but 
in a scuffle which ensued between the Portuguese and 
his men, Bahadur who suspected treachery fell into the 
sea and was drowned in 1537. Humayun who was at 
Mandu withdrew to Agra, and as soon as he did so, 
Malwa was also lost. 

Thus the emperor’s own lethargy and indecision 
ruined his prestige in the north. The Afghans slowly 
increased their strength, and with the help of their 
leader Sher Khan began to prepiare themselves for a 
trial of strength with the Mughals. 

The original name of Sher Shah was Farid. His 
father Hasan was a Jagirdar of Sasaram in Bihar. The 

exact date of his birth is not known, 
probable that he was bom 
sometime about the year 1486 A.D. 
In his early boyhood Farid was neglected by his father 
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who was a slave to his youngest wife and showed a pre¬ 
ference to his sons by the latter. But, this petticoat 
influence proved a blessing in disguise. Disgusted by 
the conduct of his step-mother and infatuated father, 
Farid left his home and went to Jaunpur where he 
applied himself to the study of letters. Being a preco 
cious lad, he devoted himself to the study of Arabic ana 
Persian with great zeal, and soon acquired a mastery 
over these two languages. He committed to memory 
the Gulistan, Bostan and Sikandarnamah and enriched 
his wonderfully quick mind with vast stores of polite 
learning. He studied literature and history and took 
a keen delight in reading of the noble deeds and virtues 
of great rulers in the past. Impressed by Farid’s talents, 
his father’s patron Jamal Khan, the governor, asked 
him to accord better treatment to his son who held out 
ample promise of future greatness. 

Hasan was reconciled, and he entrusted his jagir 
to his ambitious son. Farid managed the jagir well, 
but the jealousy of his step-mother again drove him into 
voluntary exile. He took service under Bihar Khan, 
son of Darya Khan Lohani, governor of Bihar, who was 
much impressed by his talents. On one occasion when 
Bihar went out on a hunting expedition, Farid slew a 
tiger, and in recognition of this brave deed his master 
gave him the title of Sher Khan. But differences having 
arisen soon afterwards between him and Farid, the 
latter resigned his service and went to Agra where he 
was introduced to Babur by one of his leading nobles. 
When Babur undertook the subjugation of the Afghans 
in the east, Sher Khan rendered him great assistance and 
received in return his father’s jagir. 

Babur had restored Jalal Khan, son of Bihar Khan, 
to his father’s possessions after the death of the latter, 
but he was a minor, and his affairs were managed by 
Sher Khan. When Jalal came of age he wished to free 
himself from the galling tutelage of the j>ower£ul 
Afghan chief who held him in leading strings. He 
‘ sought the help of the ruler of Bengal in accomplishing 
his object but all his efforts failed. Sher Khan defeated 
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the forces of the two allies and Bihar easily came into his 
hands. 

Sher Khan was not the man to rest on his oars. He 
now turiied his attention towards Bengal. He dashed 
through the country and easily overpowered the resis¬ 
tance offered by the Bengal troops so that by the end of 
February, 1536, he appeared before the walls of Gaur, 
Mahmud, the king of Bengal offered no resistance and 
bribed Sher Khan to retire. Next year Sher Khan 
again marched towards Gaur, but the Bengalis showed 
little courage, and the Afghans entered the city in 
triumph. When Humayun heard of Sher Khan’s suc¬ 
cess in Bengal, he advanced towards Gaur, but the wily 
Afghan retreated towards Bihar and eluded his pursuers. 
The Mughals captured Gaur and re-named it Jannata- 
bad. Sher Khan tried to compensate himself for this 
loss by seizing imperial territories in Bihar and Jaunpur 
and plundered the country as far as Kanauj. 

As soon as Humayun heard of Sher Khan’s activi¬ 
ties in Bihar and Jaunpur, he left Gaur and marching 
hastily along the bank of the Ganges, crossed near Mun- 
ghir. He was confronted with a difficult situation. 
Attempts were made to make peace with Sher Khan 
but in vain. The Afghans rallied round their leader 
in large numbers and in 1539 defeated the Mughals at 
Chausa. The emperor fought with great gallantry but 
his example produced no effect on his followers. At 
last he plunged into the river on horseback and was 
about to be drowned when he was saved by a water- 
carrier, Nizam Khan whom he afterwards allowed to 
sit on the throne for two days, and asked the nobles to 
make obeisance to him. 

The battle of Chausa was a clear advantage to Sher 
Khan. He now took the title of Sher Shah and ordered 
the coins to be struck and the Khutha to be read in his 
own name. All thought of acknowledging the em¬ 
peror’s suzerainty now vanished from his mind and in 
order to legalise his assumption of the royal title he 
went through all the formalities of kingship. 

Humayun was now convinced of Sher Shah’s for- 
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midable power. « He saw clearly that success against 

him was imposible without unity ol 
K^**nauj, purpose. He tried his best 

to win his brothers to his side, but they 
were so faithless that they not only refused him co¬ 
operation but positively hampered him in his prepara¬ 
tions. Encouraged by the dissensions of the brothers. 
Sher Shah advanced to the bank of the Ganges and 
crossed it with his forces. Humayun also led his arm> 
to the Ganges near Kanauj and encamped opposite to 
Sher Shah. The two armies, the strength of which is 
estimated by Mirza Haider, the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi, at 200,000 men, remained in this position for 
one month. But desertions in the imperial army added 
to the anxiety of Humayun, and he decided to risk a 
battle rather than allow the army to be destroyed with¬ 
out fighting. The Mughals employed their usual tac¬ 
tics but they were severely beaten by the Afghans. 
Mirza Haider who took part in the campaign writes : 

. Sher Khan gained a victory, while the 
Chaghtais were defeated in the battle-field, where not a 
man either iriend or foe was wounded. Not a gun was 
fired and the (gardun) were useless.” 

Now this statement of Mirza Haider may be exag¬ 
gerated, but there is no doubt that the battle was not 
half so bloody as the battle of Panipat and Khanwah. 
The imperialists were driven into the river, and the 
Afghans inflicted heavy losses upon them from behind. 
The Mughals failed disastrously to retrieve their poison 
and Humayun was reduced to the position of a helpless 
fugitive. 

During his pursuit ol the emperor in the Punjab 
Shei Shah turned his attention to the Gakkar country, 

a mountainous region between the 
upper course of the rivers Indus and 
Jhelum. The occupation of this tract 
of land was highly important for strategic reasons. An 
invader from the north-west could easily pass through 
this country and establish himself in the Punjab. Sher 
Shah*s fears were well-founded, for Kamran and Mirza 
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Haider, who ruled Kabul and Kash|nir respectively, 
might combine at any time and jeopardise his safety. 
Sher Shah ravaged the country, but he was suddenly 
called away by the rebellion of the governor of Bengal. 
He left his able generals behind with 50,000 men to 
subdue the country of the Gakkars. 

Malwa, Raisin, and Sindh were conquered next 
and then Sher Shah turned against Maldeva of Jodhpur. 
It was impossible for him to tolerate the existence of a 
powerful chieftain whose kingdom was situated not far 
from the capital. He marched towards Marwar at the 
head or a large army and pushed on to Mairta, 4 miles 
west of Ajmer. The Rajputs had gathered in large num¬ 
bers and were so well organized that Sher Shah began to 
feel doubts about his success in the campaign. He had 
recourse to treachery when valour seemed useless. 

He caused letters to be forged in the name of 
Maldeva’s nobles to the effect: ‘Let not the King per¬ 
mit any anxiety or doubt to find its way to his heart. 
During the battle we will seize Maldeva and bring him 
to you.’^ Having enclosed these letters in a kharita (a 
silken bag) he gave it to a certain person and directed 
him to drop it near the tent of the vakil of Maldeva.^ 
When the contents of these letters became known to 
him, he suspected treachery on the part of his nobles. 
He forthwith decided to retreat in spite of their assu¬ 
rances that their loyalty was as firm as a rock. But 
Maldeva who was seized with panic did not listen to 
their protestations. The pride of the Rajputs was 
touched to the quick and some of his chiefs felt this 
stain on their honour to be unbearable. With des¬ 
perate courage they fell upon the enemy and according 
to Abbas ‘displayed exceeding valour.’ A deadly en¬ 
counter followed (March, 1544) and though the noble 
band perished, the Afghans were slain in large numbers. 
The valour of the Rajputs deeply impressed Sher Shah 
who was heard to say, ‘I had nearly lost the empire of 
Hindustan for a handful of Bajra (millet).’ 


1 Elliot, IV, p. 405. 
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After this victory Sher Shah captured Mount Abu 
and from there proceeded against Marwar. Maldeva 
fled from Jodhpur and retired to the fort of Siwana 
whither he was not followed by the Afghans. The fort 
of Chittor was captured soon afterwards and was entrus¬ 
ted to an Afghan nobleman. In this way Sher Shah 
succeeded in establishing his hold on Rajputana. 

The last expedition in which Sher Shah took part 
was against the Raja of Kalinjar. The Rajputs rolled 
down stones upon the besiegers from the parapet of the 
fortress and made their task exceedingly difficult. The 
siege was pushed on but when victory was in sight, Sher 
Shah was suddenly burnt by an explosion of gunpowder. 
The fort was captured and the Afghans entered it in 
triumph. Sher Shah’s condition grew worse and he 
died on May 22, 1545, with the laurels of victory on his 
brow. 


The government of Sher Shah, though autocratic, 
was vigorous and enlightened. He was not content 

merely with the establishment of peace 
order, but reconstructed the machi- 
iiery of administration. In spite of the 
limitations which hampered a sixteenth-century king 
in India he brought to bear upon his task the intelli¬ 
gence, the ability and the devotion of the enlightened 
despots of the eighteenth century in Europe. He did 
not listen to the advice of the Ulama and adopted a 
policy of religious toleration towards the Hindus. He 
looked into the pettiest details of administration and 
steadily fixed his eye on the public weal. He kept a 
vigilant watch on his walis, iqtadars and naihs and freely 


punished them when they transgressed his rules. The 
Afghans fully appreciated his creative genius and looked 
upon him as a saviour of their race. It was this sense of 
thoughtful gratitude, fortified and developed by his 
comprehensive and liberal administrative reforms, 
which led them to render unto him their sincere homage 


and goodwill. 

The whole empire was divided into 47 divisions 
each of which comprised a large number of parganas, 
F. 20 
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Abbas writes that there were 113,000 parganas, but he 

has probably made a confusion between 
traSra. the parganos and villages. This figure 

represents the number of villages in 
the empire and not of parganos, which could not have 
been so many at the time. Each pargana had a shiqdar, 
and amin, a treasurer, a munsif, a Hindi writer and a 
Persian writer to write accounts. Besides these officers 
of the state, there were the Patwari, Chowdhari and the 
Muqaddam who acted as intermediaries between the 
people and the state. The shiqdar was a soldier, the 
42mm a civilian whose main function was the assessment 
and collection of land revenue. The shiqdar"s duty 
was to enforce the royal firmans and to give military 
assistance to the amin when he needed it. The amin 
was the principal civil officer and was responsible to the 
central government for his actions. The parganos were 
grouped into sarkars, each of which had a shiqdar-i- 
shiqddrdn (Shiqdar-in-chief) and a munsif-i-munsifan 
(Munsif-in-chie^ who looked after the work of the 
pargana officers throughout their division. Their duty 
was to watch the conduct of both the amins and the 
people, to settle disputes regarding the boundaries of 
the parganos and to punish any acts of lawlessness on 
the part of the people. The amils were frequently 
transferred after one or two years from one place to 
another and loyal and experienced officers were treated 
with special favour. 


Before the time of Sher Shah, the land was not 
measured and the present, past and probable future 

state of a pargana was ascertained from 
the Qanungo. Sher Shah ordered an 
accurate survey of all land in the empire. The land 
was measured at harvest time and the state demand was 
fixed at one-third of the expected produce.^ It was 


^ It is stated in the Ain that eash rates were fixed for a few 
special crops, mainly vegetables, but for all the principal 
staples, the 'good,' ‘middling,' and ‘bad’ yields per bigha were 
added up; one-third of the total was reckoned as the average 
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payable in cash or kind. The revenue was realised by 
the muqaddams who were given a share of the produce, 
but the ryots were sometimes allowed to pay to the trea¬ 
sury direct. Sher Shah was very careful of the interests of 
the cultivators. The revenue officers were asked to be 
lenient at the time of assessment but they were to show 
no mercy at the time of collection. MHien there was 
drought or any other unforseen calamity advances were 
made to the cultivators to relieve distress. 

Sher Shah was much impressed by Alauddin’s mili¬ 
tary system and adopted its main principles. He wished 

^ to make the army efficient and truly 

Arixiy« •_ • I • • • t _■ 

imperial in spirit. The mansahdan 
system did not exist, for the Afghans were too proud to 
accept such gradations of service. The army was dis¬ 
tributed over different parts of the country and was 
stationed in cantonments of which Delhi and Rohtas 
(in the north-west) were the most important. One 
such division was called jauj and was under the com¬ 
mand of a faujdar whose duties were entirely military. 
As the clan-feeling was very powerful among the 
Afghans, the more important tribal chiefs were allowed 
to keep large forces in their service. The king had 
also a large army under his direct command; it amount¬ 
ed to 150,000 cavalry and 25,000 infantry, well trained 
and accoutred with muskets and bows. The cavalry 
was highly efficient: horses were branded and their des¬ 
criptive rolls were prepared. The soldiers were direct¬ 
ly recruited by the king himself and salaries were fixed 
after personal inspection. Sher Shah treated his soldiers 
with kindness and supplied those who were poor with 
arms and horses. But discipline was very severe. 
They were, during their marches, particularly enjoined 
not to do any injury to the crops of the cultivators. If 
the crops of any cultivator were destroyed, he was re¬ 
compensed by the state for his loss, and the wrong-doer^ 

•- 4 i!rity 

produce (mahsul), and one-third of this was fixed as th^pj 

demand. In certain parts of the empire such as Mulip^ ® 
state demand was fixed at one-fourth also.—Morelany^ duty 
Agrarian Systems of Moselem India, p. 76. 
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were severely punished. When the king accompanied 
the army, he used to look to the right and left and if he 
saw any man injuring the crops, he cut oflE his ears with 
his own hand, and hanging the com round his neck 
ordered him to be paraded in the camp. Even when 
the crops ivere damaged owing to the narrowness of the 
road, he sent his ofi&cers to estimate the value of the crop 
and give compensation in money. 

Sher Shah dealt out even-handed justice to the high 
and low, and no man could escape punishment by reason 

of his birth or rank. There were courts 
p ‘/ce* ^ ^ called the Darul-adalat in which the 

Qazi and the Mir Adi tried civil cases 
and administrated justice. The Hindus probably settl¬ 
ed their disputes relating to inheritance, succession and 
the like in their Panchayats, but in criminal cases they 
were amenable to the law of the state. The criminaJ 
law was severe; punishments were harsh and cmel and 
their object was not to reform the culprit but ‘to set an 
example.’ Even theft and robbery were treated as capi¬ 
tal offences. 

The police organisation of Sher Shah, though pri¬ 
mitive in many respects, was highly efficient. He tried 
to enforce the principle of local responsibility in the 
matter of preventing crimes. If a theft or robbery occ¬ 
urred within the jurisdiction of an amil or shiqdar, and 
the culprits were not traced, the muqaddams were ar¬ 
rested and compelled to make good the loss. When a 
murder occurred and the murderer was not traced, the 
muqaddams were seized as before and asked to produce 
him. If they failed to produce him or to give his where¬ 
abouts, they were themselves put to death. In any case 
the responsibility of bringing to light an offence rested 
upon the muqaddams, and regulations of the state oper¬ 
ated harshly upon them. But the system resulted in the 
complete security of life and property. The travellers 
1 wayfarers slept without the least anxiety even in a 
% and the Zamindars themselves kept watch over 
for fear of the king. Besides the regular police, 
/ere the Muhtsihs or censors of public morals. 
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whose duty was to prevent such crimes as drinking and 
adultery and to enforce the observance of religious laws. 
Spies are inevitable in a despotic state, and Sher Shah 
employed diligent spies who kept him informed of all 
that happened in his dominions. 

The means of communication were very inadequate 
in the middle ages. Sher Shah was the first Muslim 
ruler who undertook the construction of roads on a 
large scale for public convenience. The longest road was 

that which ran from Sonargaon to the 
about 500 kroh in length. There 
w^erc others the chief of which were one 
from Agra to Burhanpur, another from Agra via Biyana 
to the frontier of Marwar and to the fort of Chittor and 


a fourth from Lahore to Multan, a city of considerable 
military importance on the western frontier. Trees 
were planted on both sides of the roads and sarais were 
built at intervals of every Kroh and separate accommo¬ 
dation was provided for Hindus and Muslims. Brah¬ 
mans were employed for the convenience of the Hindus 
to supply them with water and to cook their food. For the 
upkeep of the sarais, villages were granted by the state. 
Every sarai had a well, a mosque and a staff of officers 
who were generally an imam, a muazzin and a number 
of water-men, who were paid out of the income of the 
lands attached to the sarais. As Dr. Qanungo observes, 
these sarais became ‘the veritable arteries of the empire, 
diffusing a new' life among its hitherto benumbed limbs.’ 
Market towns grew up around these sarais and a brisk 
trade developed. They served also the purpose of dak 
chowkis, and through them news came to the king from 
the remotest parts of his dominions. 

Sher Shah made liberal grants for charitable pur¬ 
poses but he exercised a personal supervision over their 

management. He often said that it was 


Charitable en- mcumbcnt Upon kings to give grants to 

downments and . tTi r ^ 4.1- 

grants. imams and holy men for upon them 

dependes the happiness and prosperity 
of a state. He patronised art and letters and helped the 
poor and the needy. According to him it was the duty 
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of kings to afiEbrd relief to the poor and the destitute. 
The whole system of grants was carefully examined and 
the imams and holy men, who, had by bribing amils 
acquired possession of more land than really belonged 
to them, were deprived of such illegitimate acquisitidns. 
To check the fraudulent practices of the grantees he 
ordered munshis to prepare the firmans, examined and 
sealed them himself and then sent them to his shiqdars 
for distribution. All grants made by rulers other than 
the Afghans were cancelled, though the grantees were 
not wholly deprived of their lands. The principle 
which he generally observed was that no deserving person 
should go unrewarded and none should have a superfluity 
of state benefactions. Madrasas and mosques were main¬ 
tained and stipends were granted to teachers and stu¬ 
dent. The state estalished a number of free kitchens, 
the annual expenditure of which in those days, when the 
value of money was much higher than it is now; amount¬ 
ed to 80,000 asharfis. But in dealing with his own tri¬ 
besmen Sher Shah adopted a policy of favouritism. To 
the men of the Sur tribe and his own kinsmen his bounty 
flowed generously irrespective of desert, and every pious 
Afghan who came to Hindustan was granted an annuity 
from the royal treasury. This must have caused dis¬ 
content among his subjects of which contempK)rary his¬ 
torians have given no account. 

Sher Shah has rightly been called one of the greatest 
rulers of mediaeval India. He cherished a lofty ideal of 

kingship and used to say that ‘it behoves 
great to be always active.* He lived 
for the state and worked hard for the 
welfare of his subjects. He looked into every detail of 
government and supervised the activities of the various 
departments with incessant care. He rose every day 
early in the morning before sunrise, took his bath and 
said his prayer. For four hours he transacted the busi- 
nesss of the state and then watched the branding of horses 
and the preparation of descriptive rolls. After breakfast 
he rested for a while and then again turned to business. 
The evenings were set apart for reading the Quran and 
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for attending the public prayer. No branch of the ad¬ 
ministration was neglected and the ministers were asked 
to report to him everything. He hated corruption and 
injustice and severely punished those who made unlaw¬ 
ful gains. The interests of the peasantry were well 
protected and any damage to crops was visited with 
a drastic punishment. To the poor and the desti¬ 
tute he was particularly generous; at all hours the 
royal kitchens distributed food to those who were in 
need of it. 

As a soldier he was superb. In strategy and tactics 
he out-generalled the Mughals. His soldiers reposed 
confidence in him and served him with devotion and 
loyalty. His methods of war were mild and humane, 
and the soldiers were never allowed to commit acts of 
rapine and plunder. At times he was cunning and per¬ 
fidious, but probably because like other men of his age 
he believed Chat nothing was wrong in war. 

Although a strict Sunni, he was well disposed to¬ 
wards other sects and leligions. The Jeziya was not 
abolished, but Hindus were treated with justice and 
toleration. To encourage education among his Hindu 
subjects, he granted them waqfs and allowed them a free 
hand in their management. For this liberal and beni- 
ficient policy he was liked by his subjects of all castes 
and creeds. 

Sher Shah deserves a high place in history. By his 
political reforms and the policy of religious toleration, 
he unconsciously laid the foundations of Akbar's great¬ 
ness. His organisation of the land revenue system was 
a precious legacy to the Mughals. They followed his 
plan and perfected it. Todarmal and others adopted 
his method of administration, and modified them ac¬ 
cording to the needs of the situation. Indeed, Sher 
Shah’s achievements place him in the forefront of mediae¬ 
val history, and his policy of religious toleration will 
ever remain a shining example of his far-sighted states¬ 
manship. 

Having crossed the Ganges, Humayun proceeded 
towards Agra and taking his family and treasure went to 
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Delhi, but when he found it impossible to recapture the 
^ city, he left for Sarhind. His brothers 

Humayun's flint. ' ,, jyr j 

gave him no help, and Kamran proved a 
source of great trouble and anxiety. Humayun marched 
towards Sindh and laid siege to Bhakkar, but here tbo 
his ill-luck followed him. It was during this period that 
he married Hamida, daughter of Shaikh Ali Akbar Jami, 
who afterwards became the mother of Akbar. Disappoin¬ 
ted at the conduct of his brother, he sought the help of 
Maldeva of Jodhpur who had written to him, promising 
to lend him a contingent of 20,000 Rajputs. But Mal¬ 
deva did not keep his word. When Humayun reached 
the Raja's territory, he offered him no welcome, and the 
spies who were sent to fathom his mind brought the news 
that meant treachery. Humayun’s old librarian who 
had taken service with Maldeva sent a message to him in 
these words: ‘March at once from wherever you are. 
for Maldeva intends to make you prisoner. Put no trust 
in his words.’ This change in Maldeva’s attitude was 
due to his fear of Sher Shah and the utter hopelessness 
of Humayun's cause. Amarkot was the next place of 
refuge where the royal party was treated well by Rana 
Prasad who promised to assist the emperor in conquering 
Bhakkar and Thatta. It was here in a desert castle that 
the greatest of the Mughal emperors was bom on Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1542 A.D. 

Soon after this happy event Humayun left Amarkot 
and marched towards Bhakkar with ten thousand men. 
But Rana Prasad's men deserted him one night owing 
to a quarrel between the Rana and the Mulim officers 
in the imperial train. The chief of Bhakkar was tried 
of war, and a treaty was made by which he agreed to fur¬ 
nish him with 30 boats; 10,000 miskals, 2,000 loads of 
grain and 300 camels to enable him to proceed to 
Qandhar. Kamaran had become master of the entire 
Afghan region, and was acting, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, as an independent ruler. His brother Askari and 
Hindal had become his vassals and greatly feared him. 
Humayun found no shelter with these faithless men. 
and, leaving his one-year-old cliild Akbar at Qandhar, he 
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decided to leave for Persia where he hoped to obtain 
succour from the Shah. 

Humayun was hospitably received by Shah Tah- 
43 ;mp who was a young man of 27 years of age. He issued 

instructions to all the local governors 
officers in his kingdom to accord a 
warm welcome to Humayun. But the 
effect of his hospitality was marred by his desire to con¬ 
vert the emperor to the Shia faith. With becoming 
dignity, Humayun affirmed his belief in the Sunni doc¬ 
trine, but the Shah continued to embarrass him with his 
importunities. Evasive replies proved of no avail, and 
since escape was impossible, the emperor’s well-wishers 
advised him to enter into an agreement with the Shah 
embodying a declaration of his acceptance of the Shia 
creed. A formal treaty was concluded through the in¬ 
tercession of the Shah’s sister between the two sovereigns 
by tvhich the Shah agreed to help Humayun with a con¬ 
tingent in conquering Bokhara, Kabul, and Qandhar on 
condition that the last place should be ceded to him in 
the event of success. Humayun was to declare himself 
a Shia and to have the Shah’s name proclaimed in the 
Khutba, a condition to which he agreed with consider¬ 
able reluctance. Encouraged by the Shah’s promise of 
help and its partial fulfilment in the supply of a force 
of 14,000 men, Humayain proceeded to invade the domi¬ 
nion of Kamran. 

Humayun reached Qandhar in March, 1545, and 
laid siege to the town. The capture of Qandhar consi- 
Conqurst of dcrably improved his position, and hav- 
Kabul and ing gathered all his forces he advanced 
f>andhar. Upon Kabul. Kamran was defeated and 

the citv fell into his hands. Prince Akbar whom Kam¬ 


ran had once exposed on the ramparts of the fort of 
Kabul was now restored to his father after a long separ¬ 
ation. Though Kamran was defeated, he still entertain¬ 
ed hopes of recovering his lost kingdom. He was defeat¬ 
ed again, and in a night encounter Mirza Hindal was 
killed. The vanquished prince fled to the court of Salim 
Shah Sur, but the latter treated him so roughly that he 
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was obliged to seek refuge in the Gakkar country in 
disgust. The Gakkar chief mode him over to Humayun 
who, in obedience to his father’s command, refused to 
put an end to his life. A consultation was held with, 
the Amirs, and it was finally decided that his life should 
be spared but he should be rendered incapable of fur¬ 
ther mischief by being deprived of his eyesight. Kam- 
ran expressed a wish to go to Mecca which was granted. 
His wife accompanied him and served him with fidelity 
and devotion until his death in 1557. Mirza Askari 
who had frequently changed sides was also captured 
and allowed to proceed to Mecca. Having got rid 
of all his rivals in the north-west, Humayun began 
to make preparations for the reconquest of Hindus¬ 
tan. 


Sher Shah’s death was an irreparable blow to the 
Afghans. He had nominated no successor and his 

young son Jalal Khan who happened 
’■“ch the camp in time was pro- 
claimed king under the title of Salim 
Shah. It was beyond the new monarch's power to con¬ 
trol the turbulence of the Afghans, and, therefore, he 
was obliged to have recourse to drastic measures to 
strengthen his position. Several Amirs were imprison¬ 
ed and put to death. The first victim of his wrath was 
Shujaat Khan, governor of Malwa, whose chief offence 
was that he had hoarded enormous wealth and effectively 


reduced the country to order. Shujaat’s informants 
communicated to him the intentions of the court, and 


he managed to escape the wrath of Salim by submissive 
and respectful representations. But Azim Humayun, 
the governor of the Punjab, acted with little prudence 
and caution. When he was summoned by the king, he 
sent a substitute for himself which Salim regarded as 
an act of gross insubordination. Fearing drastic action 
on the part of the king, Azim broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion, but he was defeated by the royalists in the battle 
of Ambala. He fled for his life, and the Punjab was 
occupied by the Sultan. Again he gathered strength 
and fought an action with the royal forces but he was 
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defeated. He fled to Kashmir where he was shot dead 
by certain tribesmen. 

Salim continued his policy of repression. He de- 
-Y^ed new laws and maintained an efficient army to curb 
the power of the nobles. He deprived them of their 
warlike elephants, kept the revenues of the state in his 
own hands and abolished the practice of supplying 
money in exchange for a certain fixed quota of mounted 
men. He established a system of espionage which en¬ 
abled him to know all that happened in his kingdom. 
Justice was administered according to a new code of 
regulations which were interpreted by a Munsif and not 
by a Qazi or Mufti. To enforce these laws he stationed 
troops in the various parts of his dominions and exerted 
himself to the utmost to see that the machinary of go¬ 
vernment worked with efficiency and vigour. 

Salim died in November, 1554. He was succeeded 
by his son Firuz Khan but the latter was soon murdered 
by his maternal uncle Mubariz Khan who ascended the 
throne under the title of Muhammad Shah Adil. Mu¬ 
hammad Shah Adil was a worthless debauchee, but he 
had a capable minister in Hemu, a Hindu, who manag¬ 
ed his affairs with great ability and vigour. But even 
he found it difficult to keep in check the forces of dis¬ 
order which were slowly undermining the empire. 
Rebellions broke out on all sides, and Muhammad’s 
cousin Ibrahim Khan Sur seized Delhi and Agra, but 
he was soon defeated by another brother Sikandar Sur 
who acquired possession of the whole country between 
the Indus and the Ganges. 

Humayun was all along watching the chaotic con¬ 
dition of the Afghan empire. In November, 1554, he 
marched towards Hindustan and the vanguard of the 
imperial army entered Lahore in February, 1555. 
Sikandar advanced to give battle at the head of a large 
army but he was defeated near Sarhind. He fled from 
the field of battle and Humayun was restored without 
further opposition. 

The emperor did not live long to enjoy the honours 
of royalty which he had won by the sheer force of his 
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arms. One day as he was descending from the terrace- 

roof of his liberary, he knelt down on 
Hu^yun! ^ Stairs on hearing the call for prayer, 

but his staff slipped on the polished 
marble, and he fell headlong on the ground. All medi¬ 
cal aid proved unavailing, and he died on January, 24, 
1556. His death was concealed for some time, and it 
was after 17 days that the Khutha was read in the name 
of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar. 

Humayun was by nature a kind, gentle and affec¬ 
tionate monarch. He was well disposed towards his 

kinsmen and treated them with gene- 
rosity and leniency even when they 
conspired to bring about his ruin. 
When the nobles made an impassioned appealed to him 
to slay his arch-enemy Kamran he replied: ‘Though my 
head inclines to your words, my heart does not,' and 
refused to stain his hands with the murder of a brother. 


Character 

Humayun. 


He was not lacking in physical courage, and had given 
a good account of himself during his father’s campaigns. 
But his general indolence and quixotic generosity fre¬ 
quently spoiled the fruits of victory and deprived him 
at times of his most valued acquisitions. He had not 
inherited from his father that invincible courage and 
strength of will which had led him to attempt thrice 
the conquest of Samarqand nor was he so skilled in 
adjusting his means to his ends. He never made the 
fullest use of his victories and often began a new plan 
before executing the one he had already in hand. Be¬ 
sides, he was addicted to opium which did not a little 
to impair his mental and bodily strength. But Huma¬ 
yun was not wholly devoid of noble qualities. He pos¬ 
sessed ability and intelligence of no mean order. He 
loved literature and extended his patronage to men of 
letters. Like his father he was fond of poetry and took 
delight in composing verses. He was interested in 
mathematics and astronomy, and his plan of construct¬ 
ing an observatory at Delhi was interrupted by his sud¬ 
den death. But what endears Humayun to us is his 
buoyancy of temper, his gentleness and his cheerfulness 
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of spirit under desperate situations. Through all his 
vicissitudes he preserved his native goodness and re¬ 
mained to the last a bon camarade to his ofi&cers and 
'men. His brothers played the traitor again and again, 
but he never disregard^ his father’s dying injunction 
and treated them with a kindness which has few parallels 
in Mughal history. For fifteen years he was persecuted 
by the malice of destiny, but he never lost the equani¬ 
mity of his temper and endured his misfortune with 
great patience and fortitude. Throughout his life 
Humayun behaved as an indulgent master, a warm¬ 
hearted friend and an amiable gentleman, always willing 
and prompt to show gratitude to those who rendered 
him service. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 

At the time of Humayun’s death Akbar was absent 
in the Punjab whither he had gone with Bairam Khan 

to put an end to the misgovemment of 
‘Abulmaali, the local governor. As he 
was returning from there, he received at 
Kalanur an express informing him of the sad event. 
There was much commotion in the camp but the chiefs 
and nobles after .the customary rites of mourning pro¬ 
ceeded to the coronation ceremony which took place in 
a modest garden on February 14, 1556. As the Prince 
was a mere boy of thirteen, his father’s old and faithful 
friend Bairam Khan undertook to act as regent for him, 
and formally assumed charge of the affairs of the king¬ 
dom. 

India was neither homogeneous nor well-governed 
in 1556. The provinces of Hindustan were in a state 

of disorder and the country round 
I^elhi and A^ was in the throes of a 
terrible famine. The late emperor 
had all his life wandered from place to place and had 
found no time to organise and consolidate his dominions. 
After his death the whole country was reduced to a con¬ 
geries of states. Towards the north-west, Kabul 
with its dependencies was under Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, Akbar's step-brother, who acted as an 
independent ruler, and the kingdoms of Hindustan 
did not lie beyond the scope of his ambition. Kashmir 
had also become an independent state under a local- 
Muslim dynasty, and the Himalayan states in the neigh¬ 
bourhood enjoyed a similar position. Sindh and Multan 
had separated from the empire of Delhi after the death 
of Sher Shah and formed themselves into an independent 
kingdom. Bengal was ruled by kings of the Sur dynas- 
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ty; Muhammad Adil, jever since his explosion from 
Delhi by his powerful relative IbrahimKhan, had re¬ 
tired to the east, but his indomitable minister Hemu 
was already in the field at the head of a large army to 
prevent Akbar from taking quiet possession of his 
lather’s dominions. Another Sur claimant was Sikan- 
dar, who since his defeat by Bairam Khan in the battle 
of Sirhind in 1565, was wandering in the Punjab, 
cherishing the hope that by a stroke of fortuitous good 
luck he might be able to recover the throne of Sher 
Shah. To the west of Delhi the Rajput princes exer¬ 
cised independent sway in their mountain fastnesses. 
The most important states at this time were Mewar, 
Jesalmir, Bundi and Jodhpur, rendered illustrious in 
the annals of Rajasthan by the heroic exploits of their 
warriors. Indeed, Humayun’s reign had given the 
Rajput princes an opportunity of increasing the area of 
their influence, and since they had no reason to fear the 
Mughal government at Delhi, they had developed their 
military resources to such an extent that they felt after¬ 
wards strong enough to try conclusions even with the 
empire. In the central reigon Humayun’s efforts had 
failed owing to his own woeful lack of decision and 
promptitude. Malwa and Gujarat had become inde¬ 
pendent states with considerable territories included in 
■their jurisdiction. Their rulers acted as independent 
kings, made wars and treaties on their own account, and 
established diplomatic relations with foreign powers. 
Gondwana was subjected to a kind of tribal rulership 
but its affairs were efficiently managed by Rani Durga- 
vati for her minor son. Across the Vindhyas, Khan- 
desh, Berar, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkunda 
were ruled by their own Sultans who had absolutely no 
concern with the rulers of Delhi. Ever since the break¬ 
up of the Bahmani kingdom towards the close of the 
fifteenth century these states had been preoccupied with 
their own affairs and had taken no interest in the politics 
of Hindustan. Further south, the whole counti^ from 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers to Cape Comorin 
was under the sway of the king of Vijayanagar whose 
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hostility towards the Muhammadan Sultanates is a 
matter of common knowledge in Indian history. The 
Portuguese had established themselves on the western 
sea-coast and possessed a few ports like Goa and Diu. 
They were powerful in the Arabian sea and the Persian 
gulf, and could give trouble to Muslims starting on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

But for the present, Akbar's task was exceedingly 
difficult and to all appearance beyond the powers of a 
boy of thirteen. He was fortunate in having in his 
ataliq a consummate general and administrator, who not 
only secured his throne from formidable rivals, but also 
held the elements of disorder in check at a critical 
juncture in the empire’s history until the reins of office 
were snatched from him by his impatient and ambitious 
ward. 

Akbar had first to deal with the Sur Afghans. 
Muhammad Adil had not yet given up the hope of 

regaining the empire over which Sher 
Sur^fghaMu** Shah had once ruled. He had still in 

his service Hemu, a consummate gene¬ 
ral and stateman, who displayed organising capacity and 
valour of a high order. Originally a petty shopkeeper 
of Rewari in Mewat, Hemu was a man of humble 
origin. By sheer dint of merit he had risen from obs¬ 
curity to high position and had become under Adali the 
chief minister. Gradually his influence grew at the 
Afghan court: he granted and resumed jagirs at will 
and assumed the title of Raja Vikramaditya. Even Abul 
Fazl admits that he managed the affairs of the state with 
rare ability and success. He was one of the greatest 
men of his day and among Akbar’s opponents through¬ 
out Hindustan there was none who could excel him in 
valour, enterprise and courage. He had earned for 
himself unique military distinction by winning *22 
pitched battles, and had defeated his master’s rival 
Ibrahim Sur. 

Humayun’s sudden death, aided by the circums¬ 
tance that his son was a mere lad of 13, revived Hemu’s 
hopes of securing the empire of Hindustan. He was 
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sent by Adali, who was in the east at this time with a 
force consisting of 50,000 horses and 500 elephants to¬ 
wards Agra, which he occupied without encountering 
any serious resistance from the Mughal generals. Then 
he marched upon Delhi following close upon the heels 
of the retreating army, and then he was opposed 
by the veteran Tardi Beg who happened to be 
in charge of the capital at the time. Tardi Beg suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Hemu who easily acquir¬ 
ed possession of the capital. Tardi Beg fled to the 
imperial camp where he was put to death by the orders 
of Bairam Khan, and his action was approved by the 
youthful emperor. As Abul Fazl very pertinently 
observes, a disapproval of Bairam’s action would have 
caused disorder in the tountry and mutiny in the army. 
Whatever may be said about the effect produced by the 
murder of a general,' who had been driven from the 
field of battle by a powerful enemy, the deed is a stain 
on the memory of Bairam Khan. Akbar is not to 
blame, for he was still in statu pupillari, and it would 
have been an act of unexampled folly to override the 
wishes of the regent, whose co-operation was needed to 
save the kingdom from ruin at such a crisis. There is 
great force in Vincent Smith’s contention that those who 
condemn the execution as a mere murder do not suffi¬ 
ciently appreciate the usages of the times, nor do they 
fully understand the difficulties and dangers which con¬ 
fronted the regent and his youthful ward.^ But the 
manner in which Bairam brought about the murder 
admits of no palliation even on the ground that the 
interests of the state demanded the crime. 

Master of Delhi and Agra, Hemu set his forces in 
order, and made a bold bid for the empire of Hindus¬ 
tan. There was at this time a serious famine in Agra, 
Biyana, and Delhi and Badaoni writes that one sir of 
jwar sold for tankas, and men of wealth and position 
closed their houses and died by tens or twenties or 
more in one place, ‘getting neither grave nor shrrjj^' 

1 Akbar the Great Moghul, p. 86. ,^ 3 ^ed the 

2 AI-Badaoni, I, pp. 549—61. ’ 

F. 21 
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The Hindus also suffered miserably, and he saw with 
his own eyes man eating his fellow-man in sheer des¬ 
peration. But Hemu whose heart was aflame with 
ambition cared nothing for the misery and suffering 
around him and pushed on his preparations. At the 
head of a large army which included 1,500 war ele¬ 
phants he proceeded to the field of Panipat. His supe¬ 
rior numbers filled the Mughals with dismay, and in the 
first charge he routed the right and left wings of the 
imperial army. But before he could press on the centre 
with his elephants, he was struck in the eye with an 
arrow which made him sink in the howdah in a state of 
unconsciousness. Hemu's disappearance caused a panic 
in the army, and it fled in pell-mell confusion. The 
gallant leader whose ‘virile spirit’ is praised even by 
such a hostile writer as Abul Fazl was captured and 
brought before Akbar.® Bairam asked the young 
Prince to smite the head of the infidel and earn the title 
of Ghazi, but the generous lad refused to do so, and 
observed that it was unchivalrous to slay a defenceless 
enemy. Thereupon Bairam Khan himself thrust his 
sword into Hemu’s body and killed him. His head 
was sent to Kabul, and his body was gibbetted at Delhi 
by way of giving a warning to other like-minded 
persons.^ 

Akbar entered Delhi in triumph and received a 
warm welcome from the inhabitants of all classes. Agra 
was soon occupied, and officers of the imperial army 
were deputed to seize the goods and treasures of Hemu 
in Mewat. 

Hemu's death dashed to the ground the hopes of the 
Sur dynasty. Bairam and his royal ward after a month’s 
stay in the capital marched towards Lahore in pursuit 
of Sikandar Sur who was still at large. He shut himself 
up in the fort of Mankot'^ which he surrendered after a 

»Akbarnama, JI, p. 69. 

Akbar the Great Moghul, p. 3G. 
tance tha lower hills now included in Jammu 

hopes of sin the Kashmir State. 
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long siege in May 1557. He was treated with genero> 
sity and Bairam Khan respected his rank by assigning 
to him certain districts in the east where he died 
twelve years later. 

The defeat of Sikandar was followed by the con¬ 
quest of Gwalior and Jaunpur, and the regent took 
vigorous measures to consolidate the empire. But he 
soon came into conflict with his growing ward who had 
already begun to chafe against his tutelage. The fall of 
Bairam Khan is one of the most interesting episodes in 
the early history of Akbar’s reign. 

Bairam Khan was left master of the situation after 


Humayun’s death, and was allowed to assume the office 

of the vahil-i-saltanat (chief minister) 
Khan!* Bairam ^-jthout any opposition. He was an 

able and experienced man of affairs, 
who rose to the highest position in the state by sheer 
dint of merit. He had retained his loyalty through 
trying times, and served his late master Humayun with 
a fidelity and devotion which elicited the admiration of 
such a man as Sher Shah. Even Badaoni who is an 


orthodox Sunni praises the Shia minister’s upright 
character, love of learning and devoutness, and expres¬ 
ses regret at his fall. But excess of power leads to 
abuse, and Bairam adopted a harsh and barbarous 
policy towards his supposed and suspected enemies. 
He became overse;isitive in matters legarding liimselt, 
and in trivial accidental mishaps saw the signs of a 
sinister conspiracy to compass his ruin. Such a frame 
of mind is not likely to inspire confidence or smooth the 
difficulties which beset on every side a great public ser¬ 
vant, whose career is bound to be a series of studied 


compromises and cautious measures. 

Abul Fazl relates the causes which brought about 
estrangement between Bairam Khan on the one hand 
and the emperor and the court party on the other. 

, Bairam had appointed Shaikh Gadai who was a Shia to 
the office of Sadr-i-Sadur, and this was construed by the 


Sunnis as a concession to the creed professed by the re¬ 
gent. In addition to this high office, he allowed the 
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Shaikh to endorse the decree with his seal and exempted 
him from the ceremony of homage, and granted him 
precedence over the Saiyyads and the *Ul(ima. He had 
conferred the titles of Sultan and Khan upon his menial 
servants and showed an utter lack of propriety in dis¬ 
regarding the claims of the servants of the royal house¬ 
hold. He granted the Panjhazari (5000) mansab to no 
less than 25 of his own favourites and ignored the just 
claims of others. He punished the emperor’s servants 
severely when they were found guilty of the most trivial 
misconduct or dereliction of duty, while his own servants 
were allowed to escape scotfree even when they commit¬ 
ted grave offences. In a fit of rage he had ordered the 
emperor’s own elephant-driver to be put to death without 
any fault. The execution of Tardi Beg had also caused 
alarm among the nobles who considered their position at 
court highly precarious as long as Bairam was in power. 
A more serious reason for the growing estrangement 
between Akbar and Bairam was the suspicion that the 
latter was harbouring the intention of placing on the 
throne Abul Qasim, son of Kamran. Lastly, Akbar 
had grown tired of his tutelage and wished to be a king 
in fact as well as in name. Like others he disliked 
Bairam's arrogance and unbridled exercise of autho¬ 
rity, and desired to put an end to it as is shown by the 
firman which he issued when the Khan-i-Khanan’s re¬ 
bellious intentions became known aftenvards. 

A conspiracy was formed in which the principal 
partners were Hamida Banu Begum, the dowager 
queen, Maham Ankah, the foster mother of Akbar, her 
son Adham Khan and her relative Shihab-ud-din, go^'^- 
emor of Delhi. The plan was discussed with the em¬ 
peror at Biyana wither he had gone on the pretext of 
hunting. 

It has been suggested that the emperor was too 
deeply immersed in hunting expeditions to give thought 
to such matters. These arguments are scarcely tenable* 
in view of the fact that he had begun to take a keen 
interest in political affairs, and was fully alive to the im¬ 
portance of asserting his own under such circumstances. 
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1 he plot was carried out without the slightest slip from 
start to tinish, and the perfect accordance of its execu¬ 
tion with the original plan shows that the emperor was 
fully aware of it, and followed the details with his usual 
intelligence and alertness. 

It was arranged that Akbar should go to Delhi on 
the pretext of seeing his mother who was reported to be 
ill. When Angah employed all the arts of a clever and 
intriguing woman to foment ill-feeling against the 
Khan-i-Khanan and magnified his indiscreet utterances 
into insults towards the royal authority. Bairam who 
soon discovered what was passing behind the scenes 
offered ‘supplication and humility,’ but Akbar had re¬ 
solved to end his unpopular regime. His friends advis¬ 
ed him to seize the person of Akbar and crush the cons¬ 
pirators by a coup de main, but he refused to tarnish his 
record of faithful service by a seditious act. Akbar sent 
him a message that he had determined to take the reins 
of government in his own hands, and that he desired him 
to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He offered him a 
jagir for his maintenance the revenue of which was to 
be sent to him by his agents. 

Bairam received Akbar’s message with composure 
and prepared to submit to his fate. When he moved 
towards Biyana in April 1560, the court party, perturb¬ 
ed by the anxiety lest the Khan-i-Khanan should rebel, 
induced Akbar to send a certain Pir Muhammad, a 
former subordinate of Bairam’s with a force to hasten 
tlie latter’s departure for Mecca or as Badaoni puts 
it to pack him off as quickly as possible to Mecca without 
giving him any time for delay.’® Bairam was annoyed 
at the insult and decided to break out into open rebel¬ 
lion. He proceeded towards the Punjab, and having 
left his family and goods in the fort of Tabarhindah. 
resumed his journey. Akbar sent his generals to deal 
with the insurgent minister, and in an action fought 
near Jalandhar the latter was defeated and driven to seek 
refuge in the Siwalik hills. The emperor himself started 


®Al-Badaoni, II, p. 33. 
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for the Punjab, and marched in pursuit of the Khan-i- 
Khanan. Driven to bay, Bairam offered submission 
and implored forgiveness. Akbar who fully appre¬ 
ciated his services to his dynasty readily agreed to par¬ 
don him, and received him ‘with the most princely 
grace, and presented him with a splendid robe of 
honour He was allowed to depart for Mecca 
with suitable dignity, and the emperor returned to 
Delhi 

Bairam marched through Rajputana en route to 
Mecca, and reached Patan in Gujarat, where he stayed 
for a short time. The government received him well, 
but made no arrangements for his safety. Probably he 
apprehended no danger as the minister had expressed 
contrition for his rebellious conduct. To the sur¬ 
prise of all, he was murdered by an Afghan, whose 
father had been killed in an action with the Mughals 
under the command of Bairam Khan, Bairam's camp 
was plundered but his son Abdur Rahim who was then 
a child of four years of age was rescued from the ru¬ 
ffians, and sent to court, where by his great talents and 
devotion to the throne he rose to a position of great 
eminence and earned the title of Khan-i-Khanan in re¬ 
cognition of his valuable services to the empire. 

Bairam’s fall cleared the way for the party of 
Maham Angah, a foster-mother of Akbar, whose real 

capacity for political intrigue soon 
The so-called gained for her an important position 

petticoat, govern- P , i i ^ 

ment, 1560-64. m the Stale. Several historians wnte 

that she became the emperor's prime 
confidante in all matters and held the reins of govern¬ 
ment in her hands. Vincent Smith concludes his obser¬ 
vations on the fall of Bairam by saying that Akbar shook 
off the tutelage of the Khan-i-Khanan only to bring 
himself under the ‘monstrous regime of unscrupulous 
women’, and expresses the view that Maham proved un¬ 
worthy of the trust reposed in her. He repeats the^ 
usual charge that she bestowed offices on her worthless 


Elliot, V. p. 268. 
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favourites, and cared for nothing except her own 
interests. 

Now, this is not quite correct. If she had really 
dominated Akbar, as is frequently supposed, she would 
have advanced the claims of her own son Adham Khan, 
who had distinguished himself as a soldier against the 
Bhadauria Rajputs at Mankot. Then, Akbar’s treat¬ 
ment of Bairam after his rebellion militates against the 
view of Vincent Smith. Maham's party had planned the 
ruin of the Khan-i-Khanan, and no one would have 
been more gratified than Maham to see the old minister 
disgraced and condemned to death. But Akbar acted 
according to his own judgment, and granted pardon to 
his old tutor irrespective of the wishes of Maham and 
her associates. It has been seriously argued that her 
object was merely to further the interests of her own 
son and relatives. But facts do not warrant this view. 
No title or Jagir was conferred upon Adham Khan 
during this period. It is true, he was entrusted with 
the command of the expedition against Malwa, but 
after the conquest he was not appointed sole governor 
of the province. Again, when reports reached the 
emperor of his misappropriation of booty, he marched 
in person from Agra on May 13, 1561, to punish him, 
but the culprit obtained a pardon through the inter¬ 
cession of his mother. Later, when Adham murnered 
Shamsuddin Atka Khan (May 16, 1562) on whom the 
emperor proposed to confer the office of vakil in spite of 
Maham’s opposition Akbar ordered him to be throTvn 
down twice the ramparts of his fort in a terrible rage so 
that his brains were dashed out and he was killed. The 
emperor himself broke the news to Maham who is re¬ 
ported to have uttered the words ; ‘Your Majesty did 
well.’ Life ceased to have any interest for Maham who 
followed her son to the grave wdthin 40 days of his death. 
If Akbar had been under Maham’s influence, Adham 
would not have suffered such a cruel fate. 

A few events of this period deserve to be noticed. 
An expedition against Malwa was sent (1560 A.D.) 
under Adham Khan and Pir Muhammad Sherwani who 
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defeated Baz Bahadur, the ruler of the country, and 
seized much booty. The conquest was accompanied by 
acts of ruthless cruelty and the misappropriation of 
booty by Adham Khan. Akbar marched in person to 
punish him, but as has been said before, it Tvas through 
his mother’s intercession that he secured his pardon. 

After some time Adham Khan was recalled from 
Malwa which was entrusted to Pir Muhammad. But 
the latter so hopelessly mismanaged things that war 
broke out again, and Baz Bahadur once again recovered 
his lost kingdom. He found it diflicult to maintain his 
position, and was expelled from the country. He was 
finally sent to court where the emperor conferred 
upon him a mniisab oi 1,000, which was afterwards 
raised to 2,000. Adham Khan was at this time thrown 
down the ramparts of the fort for the murder of Shams- 
uddin Muhammad Atka Khan, who had been appointed 
to the office of minister (vakil) in November 1561 A.D. 

Akbar was a man of strong imperial instincts, and 
wished to make himself the supreme ruler of Hindustan. 
With this object in view he set himself to the task of 
destroying the independence of every state in India, and 

this policy was continued until 1601, 
when the capture of Asirgarh crowned 
his career o( unparalleled military 
glory and conquest. 

He began by ordering an unprovoked attack upon 
the small kingdom of Gondwana in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces which was then ruled by a re- 
GoiSwana.** markable queen, the gallant Rani 

Durgavati, so well known in history, 
tvho acted as regent for her minor son. Asaf Khan, the 
governor of Kara, marched against her. The Rani 
bravely defended herself, but in a battle between Garh 
and Mandal in the modern Jabalpur district she was 
defeated by the imperialists who far exceeded her in 
numbers. Like queen Boadicea of the Celts, Durga¬ 
vati preferred death to dishonour, and perished on the 
field of battle, fighting to the last. The country was 
laid waste, and immense booty ^vas captured by the 
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invaders. Bir Narayan, the young Raja, turned out a 
true son of his mother. Realising the impossibility of 
success against his enemies, he performed the rite of 
Jauhar, and then died fighting bravely in defence of the 
honour of his house. 

The conquest of Gondwana synchronised with 
three important rebellions in Hindustan which were all 
effectively suppressed. Abdulla Khan Uzbeg who had 
superseded Pir Muhammad rebelled in Malwa, but he 
. ... was defeated and driven into Gujarat, 

e ions. Early in 1565 broke out the rebellion of 

Khan Zaman, another Uzbeg leader of Jaunpur. Akbar 
himself marched to the east, and drove the rebels to¬ 
wards Patna. Khan Zaman made peace which he 
violated soon aftenvards. 

More serious than these tvas the invasion of the 
Punjab by Akbar's l^rother Mirza Hakim who was en¬ 
couraged in his designs by the Uzbegs. The half-sub- 
tlucd rebel Khan Zaman acknowledged his claim to the 
throne of Hindustan and caused the Khutba to be read 
in Hakim’s name. Mightily offended by his brother's 
hostile mo\ c, Akbar marched towards the Punjab. The 
news of his approach frightened Hakim, and he beat a 
hasty retreat across the Indus. Akbar returned to Agra 
in May, 1567, and resolved to deal with Khan Zaman. 
He rode across the Changes on the back of his elephant 
at the head of a considerable force and inflicted a seyere 
defeat upon the rebellious Uzbeg. He was killed, and 
his brother Bahadur was captured and beheaded. Their 
accomplices were severely punished, and several of them 
were trampled under the feet of elephants. The 
emperor obtained a large number of tlie lieads of the 
enemy by offering a gold inohar for the head of a 
Mughal rebel and a rupee for that of a Hindustani. 

Akbar tvas by nature a tolerant and broad-minded 
ruler. Born under the sheltering care of a Hindu, 

when his father was wandering as an 
**** exile, disowned by those who had en¬ 
joyed his favour, he sympathised with 
the Hindus and sought their friendship. The Rajputs 
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were the military leaders of the Hindu community. 
They were the best fighting men of India and must needs 
be subdued or conciliated, if his empire was to rest upon 
solid foundations. His association with cultivated men 
enlarged his natural sympathies and convinced him of 
the futility of sectarian differences. Men like Todar- 
mal and Birbal who joined his service impressed him 
wifh the genius and ability of the Hindus, and the 
Emperor became more and more inclined lo extend his 
favour to them and to make them sharers in developing 
the grandiose plan of an empire, knowing no distinction 
of caste and creed, which he was maturing in his mind. 
There could be no Indian empire without the Rajputs, 
no social or political synthesis without their intelligent 
and active co-operation. The new body politic must 
consist of the Hindus and Muslims and must contribute 
to the welfare of both. 

The emperor’s lofty mind rose above the pett^ 
prejudices of his age, and after much anxious thought 
he decided to associate the Rajputs ^vith himself on 
honourable tenns in his ambitious enterprises. The 
first Rajput to join the imperial court was Bharmal, the 
Kachwaha Raja of Amber. In January, 1562, when 
the emperor was going to Ajmer to visit the holy shrine 
of Khwaja Moinuddin, he was informed that Bharmal 
was hard pressed by Sharafuddin Husain, the govemoi 
of Mewat, at the instigation of Suja, son of his brothei 
Puranmal. At Sanganir, Bharmal® with his famiU 
waited upon His Majesty and was received with honour. 
He expressed a wish to enter the imperial service and 
strengthened his relationship by means of a matrimonial 
alliance. His wish was granted, and on his return from 
Ajmer Akbar received at Sambhar the Raja’s daughtei 
whom he married. Bharmal with his son Bhagwan Das 
and grandson Man Singh accompanied the emperor to 
Agra where he was given a command of 5,000, and his 
son and grandson were granted commissions in tlie 
imperial army. This marriage is an important event 

® Another reading is Beharimal. 
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in our country's history. It healed strife and bitter¬ 
ness, and produced an atmosphere of harmony and 
goodwill where there had been racial and religious anta¬ 
gonisms of a most distressing character. Dr. Beni 
Prasad rightly observes that it symbolised the dawn of a 
new era in Indian politics; it gave the country a line of 
remarkable sovereigns; it secured to four generations 
of Mughal emperors the sendees of some of the greatest 
captains and diplomats that mediaeval India produced. 

The Rana of Mewar was the greatest prince in 
Rajputana. He traced his descent from Rama, the 

hero of the great epic. Ramayana, and 
acknowledged head of Rajput 
chivalry, Akbar, who had received 
the homage of the Raja of Amber, clearly saw that his 
aim of being the paramount lord of Northern India 
could not be realised unless he captured the famous fort¬ 
ieses of Chittor and Ranthambhor. The conquest 
of Mewar was therefore part of a larger enterprise, and 
the emperor intended to treat it as a stepping-stone to 
his further conquest ol the whole of Hindustan. Besides, 
the Rana had given offence to the emperor by giving 
shelter to Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of Malwa and 
by assisting the rebellious Mirza. In August, 1567, 
when the emperor was encamped at Dholpur on his way 
to Malwa, Shakti Singh, a son of the Rana of Mewar, who 
had fled from his father in anger, waited upon him. One 


day Akbar told the young prince in jest that all the im¬ 
portant chieftain of India had offered submission, but 
Rana Udaya Singh had not yet done so, and therefore 
he proposed to march against him. The prince quietly 
escaped from the royal camp at night and informed his 
father of the emperor’s intentions. Akbar, when he 
came to know of Shakti Singh’s departure was filled with 
WTath and resolved to humble the pride af Mewar. 

In September 1567, the emperor stated for Chittor, 
and on October 20, 1567, reached near the fort and en¬ 


camped his army in the vast plain that still surrounds 
it.. The Rana had already left Chittor, and retired to 
the hills with the advice of his chiefs, entrusting the fort 
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to the care of Jayamal and Patta with 8,000 brave Rajputs 
under their command.® The name of these two warriors 
are, as Colonel Tod enthusiastically records, houshold 
words in Mewar, and will be honoured while the Rajput 
retains a shred of his inheritance or a spark of his ancient 
recollections. 

The imperialists laid siege to the fortress, and 
Akbar ordered Sabats to be constructed. The Rajputs 
fought with great gallantry, and the emperor himself 
narrowly escaped death several times. So gloomy was the 
prospect that the emperor vowed to undertake a pilgri¬ 
mage on foot to the Khwaja's shrine at Ajmer, if God 
granted him victory in the war. Fighting went on cease¬ 
lessly until Februaiy 23, 1568, when Jayamal was shot 
in one of his legs by a bullet from the Emperor’s gun. 
His fall was a great blow to the Rajputs but they did not 
lose heart. Suffering from a mortal wound, Jayamal 
called together his men and asked them to perform the 
last rite of Jauhar and to prepare for the final charge. 
The ghastly traged) was perpetrated, and many a 
beautiful princess and noble matron of Mewar perished 
in the flames. 

Next morning the gates ^vere opened, and the 
Rajputs rushed upon the enemy like mad wolves. 
Jayamal and Patta bravely defended the honour of 
NIewar, but they were at last slain in the action. The 
entire garrison died fighting to a man, and when Akbar 
entered the city, he ordered a general massacre. Abul 
Fazl writes that 30,000 persons were killed, but this 
seems to be an exaggeration. Having entrusted the 

’’Colonel Tod speaks of two iinasions of Mewar, but this is 
]>iobably an invention of the bards. 

Udaya Singh did not run away fiom Chittor as is some¬ 
times supposed. He called a council of his Chiefs when he 
heard of Akbai’s intention to invade his country. They told 
him that Mewar had exhausted her strength in fighting against 
Gujarat and it would be difficult to resist Akbar who was so 
powerful. They advised him to retire to the hills with his 
iamily. 

Gauri Shankar Ojha ka Itihas (Hindi), Pt. II, pp. 724-25. 
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fort to his own garrison, the emperor returned to Ajmer 
and fulfilled the vow which he had made during the 
siege. He was so struck by the valour of the Rajputs 
that when he reached Agra he ordered the statues of 
Jayamal and Patta to be placed at the gate of the fort. 

A year after the conquest of Chittor, the emperor 
sent his generals against Ranthambhor, the stronghold 

of the Hara section of the Chauhan 


conquot of clan, deemed impregnable in Raias- 
Kaiinjar. than. In- December, 1568, the em¬ 

peror set out in person and arrived at 
the scene ot action in February, 1569. The fort was 
situated on a hill so high that ascent was impossible, and 
manjniqs were of little use. The imperialists manag¬ 
ed to get some guns to the top of another hill, which 
existed very near. When bombardment began from 
this hill, the walls began to give way, and the edifi¬ 
ces in the fort crumbled down to the earth. 


The chief of Ranthambhor, Surjana Hara, seeing the 
superior strength of the imperial army, came to the con¬ 
clusion that further resistance was impossible. Through 
the intercession of Rajas Bhagwan Das and Man Singh, 
he sent his sons Duda and Bhoja to the emperor, who 
granted them robes of honour and sent them back to 
their father. Touched by the emperor’s magnanimity, 
Surjana Hara expressed a desire to wait on him. His 
wish was granted, and escorted by Husain Quli Khan, 
the Raja paid his respects to Akbar and surrendered to 
him the keys of the fortress. He accepted the service 
of the emperor, and ^vas posted as a qiladar at Garh- 
kantak, and was afterwards appointed as governor ot 
the piovince of Benares and the fort of Chunar. 

When Akbar left Agra for Ranthambhor, he had 
sent Manjnu Khan Qaqshal at the head of a large army 
to reduce the lort of Kaiinjar in Bundelkhand. The 
news of the fali of Chittor and Ranthambhor had 
already reached Raja Ramchandra and he surrendered 
the fort to the imperial commandant in August 1569. 
Friendly greetings were sent to the Rana who was given 
a jagir near Allahabad and the fort was placed in 
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charge ot the general whose valour had captured it. 
The conquest of Kalinjar gave to Akbar an important 
fort which considerably strengthened his military posi¬ 
tion in Northern India Henceforward he could pro¬ 
seed with his 6ther plans of conquest without fearing 
any trouble from the Rajputs. 

Several othei Rajput chiefs offeied their submis¬ 
sion after these conquests. Chandra Sen, son of Raja 
Maldeva of Jodhpur, waited upon His Majesty at Nagor, 

but his friendship does not seem to 
other eWefe" have lasted long. Chandra Sen defied 

the authority ol the emperor after¬ 
wards and retired to the hill fort of Siwana. The em¬ 


peror ordered an attack on Jodhpur, and gave it to Rai 
Rai Singh of Bikanir. Rai Singh’s father Rai Kalyan 
Mai also came to pay homage to the emperor at Nagor 
with his son. The Raja presented liibute, and the 
loyalty of both father and son being manifest, the 
emperor married Kalyan Mai's daughter. As Kalyan 
Mai was too fat to ride on horseback, he was permitted 
to go back to Bikanir, while his son remained at court, 
and received a mansab from the emperor. 

Akbar’s policy towards the Rajputs originated in 
ambition, but it was more generous and humane than 


Reflections on 
Akbar’s Rajput 
Policy. 


that of other Muslim rulers. His pre¬ 
decessors had humiliated the princes 
whom they conquered and ravaged 


their lands. Akbar was endowed with 


the higher qualities of statesmanships, and he resolved 
to base his empire on>the goodwill of both Hindus and 
Muslims. He adopted a policy of conciliation, and 
refused to treat them as inferiors because they were ‘in¬ 
fidels’ or ‘unbelievers’. He waged relentless wars against 
them, but when they offered submission, he sheathed 
his sword with pleasure. No-descration or religions per¬ 
secution marred the glory of his triumphs, and he ref¬ 
rained from doing anything that might wound the feeling 
of his Rajput enemies. Equality of status with the Mus¬ 
lims steeled the loyalty of the Rajput chiefs and they 
shed their life-blood in the service of the empire in dis- 
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tant and dangerous lands. This fariendsh^p was further 
cemented by matrimonial alliances which brought advan¬ 
tages to both sides, and opened new avenues of honour 
to the Rajput princes. They found scope for themselves 
as soldiers who might have otherwise lived out their life 
in inglorious obscurity in their mountain or desert fast¬ 
nesses. The rapid growth of the empire and the success 
of their mighty hero, a worthy object of devotion and lo¬ 
yalty, stirred their martial spirit, and led them on to new 
fields of glory and renown, and made them forget what¬ 
ever humiliation their discomfiture or suiTender implied. 
Many of them loved art and literature and their pre¬ 
sence added to the magnificence of the imperial court 
which became famous in Asia and Europe, and by their 
levies increased the strength of the legions of the empire. 
Most of them enrolled themselves as mansabdars, and 
lought in battles and sieges shoulder to shoulder with 
Mughal officers. They secured for the emperor the 
goodwill of Hindus of whom they were the acknowledged 
political leaders. Through them the millions ol nor¬ 
thern India became reconciled to Akbar's government 
and prayed for its welfare. It ^vas they who aided to a 
large extent the synthesis of religions and cultures in 
which the emperor took delight, and by their acceptance 
of Muslim ideas of political and social organisation they 
made possible the fusion of the Hindus and Muslims 
No impaitial historian can fail to give credit to these 
pioneers of Indo-Muhammadan culture which is the 
greatest legacy of the Mughals to this country. 

Hitherto all the children born to Akbar had died in 
infancy, and it was his great desire to have a son on whom 

he would bestow the care and affection 
saUm!^ Pnnce q£ ^ joving father. Every year he paid 

a visit to the Khwaja’s holy shrine at 
Ajmer, and vowed, as was his wont, to make a pilgrimage 
on foot* if he were blessed with a son. Many a time he 
went to Sikri where lived Shaikh Salim Chishti, the 
venerable sage whose saintliness and austere penances 
drew to him many admiring disciples from far and near. 
Early in 1569 it was reported that his first Hindu wife, 
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the daughter Raja Bharmal of Jaipur was with child. 
She was removed to Sikri for confinement with all her 
attendants, where, on August 30, 1569, she gave birth to 
a boy, it was believed everywhere, through the prayer 
of the holy Shaikh. The child was nam^ Salim after 
the saint, though Akbar always addressed him by his pet 
name Shaikhu Baba. The pious father fulfilled his 
vow by making a pilgrimage on foot to Ajmer in 1570, 
and presented his offerings at the shrine. 

The blessing of Shaikh Salim Chishti so filled the 
heart of Akbar with gratitude that he decided to leave 
Agra and transfer his court to Sikri. Here in course 

of time a large city grew up, adorned 
and beautified by the emperor’s lavish 
bounty. The constructions extended 
over nearly fourteen years and reached completion in 
1574. The Shaikh died in 1572, and over his remains 
Akbar built a finennausoleum of pearls, which by reason 
of its elegance and delicate design still excites the 
wonder and admiration of art critics. The Great 
Mosque which is supposed to be a “duplicate of the holy 
place” at Mecca was finished in 1571, and is one of the 
finest examples of Mughal architecture. But nothing 
excels in grandeur and stateliness the Buland Darwaza 
or Lofty Gateway which was completed i^^ 1575-76, 

though designed in 1573, to commemorate the imperial 
conquest of Gujarat. 

It was after the conquest of Gujarat that the city 
came to be called Fatehpur though the emperor had 
given it the name of Fatehabad. The numerous build¬ 
ings of this noble city, erected by the bountv of a gene¬ 
rous monarch, are still visited by thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the globe. The palaces, baths, reser¬ 
voirs, offices, halls and their huge corridors make the 
deserted city even in its ruins an abode of romance and 
wonder, which, while enabling us to fonn an idea of the 
greatness and glory of the Mughals, remind us forcibly 
of the ephemeral nature of wordly possessions and the 
emptiness of all our earthly vanities. 

The emperor lived at Fatehpur from 1569 to 1585 
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for about 17 years. In 1582 the dam of the lake of 
Fatehpur was breached, and the whole town was inun¬ 
dated. He decided to leave the beautiful city and 
transferred the court to Agra in 1585. 

Having conquered Malwa and broken the power of 
the Rajputs, Akbar resolved to lead an expedition to 

Gujarat. The province had been con- 
quered by Humayun, but he had lost it 
owing to his own lethargy and inaction. 
Akabr naturally felt desirous of recovering the lost 
province of his father’s empire. Besides, Gujarat was a 
land of plenty whose prosperity, fertility and wealth had 
deeply impressed all European and Asiatic travellers 
who had visited it. The ports of Gujarat were the 
em]X>ria of trade with the west, and Broach, Cambay, 
and Surat had carried on lucrative trade with the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Europe since the earliest times. They 
are frequently mentioned in the literature of the 
ancient Hindus, as centres of sea-borne trade, and it 
was for this reason that ever since the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazni the Muslim rulers of Hindustan had sought 
the conquest of Gujarat. The ruler of Gujarat at this 
time was Muzaffar Shah II, a weak and incompetent 
man, whose authority was not respected even by his own 
subjects. 

Muzaffar was king merely in name, and all real 
power was in the hands of certain nobles. The whole 
country was in a state of complete disorder, and its most 
important provinces were held by chiefs who were 
anxious to establish their own independent power. 
Then, there were the Mirzas who were related to the 
emperor and who created strife and offered help by 
turns to rival chieftains. Muzaffar found it impossible 
to cotnrol the forces of disorder, and when Akbar 
marched against him, he fled from the capital and took 
refuse in a corn field. The emperor pitied him and 
granted him a paltry allowance of Rs. 30 per month. 
The chiefs of Gujarat offered their submission, and 
Akbar placed the town of Ahmadabad under Khan-i- 
Azam Aziz Koka, his favourite foster-brother. While he 

F. 22 
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was engaged in settling the affairs of Gujarat, news 
came that one of the Mirzas had slain a certain Amir, 
who wished to pay homage to Akbar. The emperor 
started forthwith to chastise the rebellious Mirza and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon him at Samal.^® This 
victory was followed by the siege of Surat which sur¬ 
rendered after a period of one month and seventeen 
days. The Mirzas again stirred up strife, but they 
were defeated by Aziz Koka, who was assisted by the 
chiefs of Malwa, Chanderi and other important states. 
Having subjugated the country, the emperor returned 
to Sikri. 

No sooner did the emperor turn his back than 
trouble broke out afresh in Gujarat, and the imperial 
garrison suffered heavily at the hands of the local rebels. 
Akbar was mightily offended at this, and he resolved to 
finish the Gujarat affairs once for all. He set out with 
a well-organized force for Ahmadabad where he reached 
after an arduous journey of eleven days. The Mirzas 
were upset by the news that the emperor had come in 
person to deal with them. They were severely defeated 
along with their allies, and the emperor commemorated 
his victory by constructing a tower of human skulls 
which numbered about 2,000. 

Akbar was now complete master of Gujarat. 
There was no man of substance left to challenge his 
authority, and, therefore, he turned his attention to the 
work of civil organization. Arrangements were made 
forthwith for the settlement of the country, and Raja 
Todarmal was entrusted with the management of the 
finances, which had been in a state of disorder for a long 
time. He made a land survey, and reorganized the 
entire revenue system so that the country yielded a net 
annual income of five millions to the imperial ex¬ 
chequer. His work was afterwards continued by 
another able officer Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who 
held the charge of the province from 1577 till 1584 A.D. 

With the laurels of victor^ on his brow, the em- 

It is five miles to the east of Kharia. 
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peror rode back to Sikri (October 5, 1573), where at 

the foot of the hill he was accorded a grand reception 
by his nobles and officers, whose vociferous greetings 
were drowned in the noise of the kettledrums, which 
proclaimed from the portals of the newly-built Jam-i- 
masjid the happy news of the conquest of one of the 
richest and most fertile provinces of Hindustan. The 
new city which the emperor had built near Sikri was 
henceforward called Fatehpur. 

Bengal had always been a most refractory province 
of the empire of Delhi. It was held by the Afghan 

chiefs in the time of Sher Shah, but in 
Ben^"**'**** *** 1564 Sulaiman Khan, chief of Bihar, 

occupied Gaur, and became the ruler 
of both provinces. After his death, he was succeeded by 
his son Bayazid, but he was murdered by his ministers 
who placed on the throne his younger son Daud, whom 
the author of the Tabqat describes as a “dissolute scamp 
who knew nothing of the art of governing.” The 
possession of an immense treasure accumulated by his' 
father and a large army turned the head of Daud, and 
he soon incurred the wrath of the emperor by seizing 
the fort of Zamania on the eastern frontier of the 
empire. 

The emperor sent Munim Khan, an old and ex¬ 
perienced general, against Daud at the head of a large 
army, but influenced by his friendship with the rebel’s 
father he made peace with him. The emperor highly 
disapproved of his action, and ordered him to prosecute 
the campaign with the greatest vigour. When 
Munim’s efforts failed against Patna, the emperor him¬ 
self marched to the scene of action. Daud fled, leaving 
Patna to its fate, and the imperialists entered the 
city in triumph without encountering any opposition. 
Munim Khan was made governor of Bengal, and was 
invested with ample authority to deal with the situa¬ 
tion. Daud was forced to make peace, but his restless 
spirit again got the better of him, and he began slowly 
to grab the territory which had been snatched away 
from him. Munim Khan who was already eighty years 
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of age died in October, 1575, and his death gave Daud 
the opportunity which he so eagerly desired. He 
gathered his forces again, and taking advantage of the 
situation reoccupied the whole country. 

The emperor was enraged beyond all bounds at the 
news of Baud's audacity. He sent another general who 
routed the Afghans in a battle near Raj Mahal, and 
took Daud prisoner. His head was cut off, and was sent 
to the emperor, while the rest of his body was gibbeted 
at Tanda. , 

With Daud fell the .independent kingdom of 
Bengal which had lasted for nearly 240 years. The 
whole country of Bengal and Bihar became subject to 
Akbar, and was henceforward governed by the imperial 


with 


viceroys. 

Rana Udaya Singh died in 1572, and was succeeded 
by his son Pratap, who embodied in his person the 

spirit of Rajput freedom. He called 
Mmr. ^ ^ to his mind the deeds of Rana Sanga 

and Rana Kumbha, his great ancestors 
who had held aloft in their day the banner of freedom, 
and had made the force of their arms felt by their 
Muslim contemporaries. He was often heard to ex¬ 
claim in bitterness and sorrow. 'Had Udai Singh never 
been born or none intervened between him and Rana 


Sanga no Turk should ever have given laws to Raj- 
putana.’ He saw the influence of the poison which was 
insidiously working its way into the Rajput society, and 
while his fellow princes vied with one another in 
promoting the glory of the empire, he resolved to re¬ 
deem the honour of his race. It was not an easy task; 
in the event of war he will have against him not only the 
organised might of Akbar who was at this time ‘im¬ 
measurably the richest monarch on the face of this 
earth.But nearly all the leading chiefs of Rajputana, 
who had considerable forces at their command, and 


who were desirous of seeing Rana Pratap humbled like 
themselves. The chronicles of Rajasthan relate an 


Smith, Akbar the Great Moghul, p. 148. 
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anecdote which, whetlier true or not, illustrates the 
Rajput mentality of the time.^^ On one occasion, 
when Raja Man Singh of Amber was returning from 
some campaign, he sought an interview with Rana 
Pratap on the bank of the Udayasagar lake. A feast 
was arranged in honour of the distinguished Kachwaha, 
but the Rana did not attend, and excused himself on the 
ground of indisposition. Raja Man Singh divined the 
reason of his absence, and said: ‘If the Rana refuses 
to put a plate before me, who will ?’ The Rana express¬ 
ed his regret but added that he had married his sister to 
a Turk, and had probably eaten with him. Stung to 
the quick by this insulting remark. Raja Man left the 
dinner untouched, and obsened as he was preparing to 
leave the place : ‘It was for the preservation of your 
honour that we sacrificed our own and gave our sisters 
and daughters to the Turk; but abide in peril, if such 
be your resolve, for this country shall not hold you.* 
As he leapt on his horse, he turned to the Rana who ap¬ 
peared just in time to hear the remark and said: ‘If I 
do not humble your pride, my name is not Man.’ To 
this Pratap replied that he should always be happy to 
meet him, while some irresponsible person from behind 
whispered an undignified rebuke in asking the Raja 
not to forget to bring his Phupha (husband of the 
father’s sister) Akbar with him. 

The anecdote goes on to add that the ground on 
which the board w’as spread was washed, and Ganges 
water was sprinkled over it, w'hile the chiefs who were 
present bathed themselves, and changed their garments 
to wash away the pollution caused by the presence of 
one whom they considered an ‘apostate.’ Such were the 
sentiments of Rana Pratap and the other men of mighty 
resolve, who scorned the offers of wealth and power, and 
clung to their chief with a devotion the memory of which 
will ever remain a proud possession of their descendants. 

The Rana who foresaw the danger at once took steps 
to organise his government, and devised regulations to 


^2 Annals, 1, pp. 381-62. 
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make his army more efficient and better equipped. He 
strengthened fortresses like Kumbhalmir and Gogunda, 
and decided to adopt the method of guerilla warfare in 
dealing with the Mughals. 

Abul Fazl speaks of the Rana’s ‘arrogance, pre¬ 
sumption, disobedience, deceit and dissimulation,' but 
it was impossible for a courtier like him to appreciate 
the greatness of Rana Pratap and the loftiness of the 
purpose for which he waged a life-long war against the 
empire. Vincent Smith puts in a nutshell the casus 
belli when he says: 

“His (Rana Pratap’s) patriotism was his 
offence. Akbar had won over most of the Rajput 
chieftains by his astute policy and could not endure 
the independent attitude assumed by the Rana who 
must be broken if he would not beijd like his 
fellows.” 

Akbar resolved to destroy the Rana’s independence 
and to annex Mewar to the empire, and in this task he 
was assisted by the Rajputs themselves. The Rana, 
who knew beforehand the danger that loomed on the 
horrizon, vowed to preserve the purity of his blood and 
once more to uphold the traditions of the Sisodias by 
sacrificing himself in the service of the land that gave 
him birth. 

Akbar sent Man Singh and Asaf Khan in April, 
1576, from Ajmer against the Rana. They arrived via 
Mandalgarh at the pass of Haldighat where a great 
battle was fought. The historian Badaoni has given a 
graphic account of this battle, which will be read with 
interest. He was himself present on the field of battle, 
and wn-ites from personal observation. The Rana came 
out of the mountains with 300 horse, and in the first 
attack the vanguard of the imperial troops ‘became 
hopelessly mixed together, and sustained a complete 
defeat.’ The Rajputs on the Mughal left ‘ran away like 
a flock of sheep, and fled for protection towards the 
right wing.’ It was on this occasion that the historian 
asked Asaf Khan how they were to distinguish between 
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the hostile and friendly Rajputs in such a confused 
mass whereupon the general replied, ‘on whichever side 
they may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam.' 

The Rana retreated into the hills but the Mughals 
did not pursue him.^® Next day, the imperialists reach¬ 
ed Gogunda which was guarded by the Rana’s men who 
died bravely fighting in their defence. 

The Mughals had gained a complete victory, and 
the bigoted Badaoni was commissioned by Man Singh 
to convey the gladsome tidings to the emperor at 
Fatehpur. Rana Pratap’s spirit was not damped by 
this defeat. He soon recovered all Mewar except 
Chittor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh, and the annals relate 
that he raided the state of Amber and sacked its chief 
mart of Malpura. The Rana died in 1597 and the final 
scene has been pathetically described by Tod. The 
dying hero is represented in a lowly dwelling; his chiefs, 
the faithful companions of many a glorious day, await¬ 
ing round his pallet the dissolution of the prince, when 
a groan of mental anguish made S-alumber inquire, 
“what afflicted his soul that it would not depart in 
peace ?’’ He rallied. “It lingered,” he said, “for 
some consolatory pledge that his country should not be 

It is related by Badaoni (Lowe, II, p. 247) that the em¬ 
peror was displeased with Man Singh because he did not 
pursue the Rana and because he, being a Rajput himself, did 
not allow the troops to plunder the Rana’s country. When 
the news of the distressed condition of the army reached him, 
he sent for Man Singh, Asaf Khan and Qazi Khan from the 
scene of war and excluded them from the court for some time. 
Nizamuddm expresses a more balanced view when he says that 
what displeased the emperor was that they would not allow the 
troops to plunder the Rana’s country. 

Elliot, V, p. 401. 

The cause of the emperor’s displeasure is thus described by 
Abul Fazl: 

" ... Tricksters and time-servers suggested to the 

royal ear that there has been slackness in extirpating the 
wretch, and the officers were ready incurring the King’s di^ 
pleasure. But His Majesty understood the truth and attached 
little value to what the backbiters told him." 
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abandoned to the Turk;” and with the death-pang upon 
him, he related an incident which had guided his esti¬ 
mate of his son’s disposition, and tortured him with the 
reflection that for personal ease he would forego the 
remembrance of his own and his country’s wrongs. At 
this time Prince Amar whose (Rana’s son) turban was 
dragged off by a projecting bamboo in the hut expe¬ 
rienced an emotion which was noticed with pain by the 
dying Rana who is reported to have said : ‘These sheds 
will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus generating 
the love of ease; and luxury with its concomitants will 
eusue, to which the independence of Mewar, which we 
have bled to maintain, will be-sacrificed; and you, my 
chiefs, will follow the pernicious example. They gave 
the needed assurance and solemnly declared by the 
throne of Bappa Rawal that they would not {>ermit 
mansions to be raised until Mewar had recovered her 
independence. The soul of Pratap was satisfied, and 
with joy he expired. 

Rana Pratap was succeeded by his son Amar Singh 
in 1597. He reorganised the institutions of the state, 
made a fresh assessment of the lands, and regulated the 
conditions of military service. The Mughals took the 
offensive again, and in 1599 Akbar sent Prince Salim 
and Raja Man Singh to invade Mewar. The Prince 
frittered away his time in the pursuit of pleasure at 
Ajmer, but the valiant Raja aided by other officers did a 
great deal. Amar led the attack, but he was defeated, 
and his country was devastated by the imperialists. The 
campaign came to an end abruptly, when Raja Man 
Singh was called away by the emperor in order to quell 
the revolt of Usman Khan in Bengal. Akbar contem¬ 
plated another invasion of Mewar, but his illness pre¬ 
vented him from putting his plan into execution. 

Akbar’s alleged apostasy of which an account will 
be given later had caused alarm in orthodox circles. 

Political effects During the years 1578-79 debates were 
of Akbar’s reii- held at Fatehpur Sikri in the Ibadat 
gious views. Khana with great zeal among the pro¬ 

tagonists of rival sects. Akbar had himself assumed 
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the position of the Imam-i-adil, and read the khutba 
from the pulpit. The so-called infallibility decree of 
1579, declaring the emperor supreme arbiter in all 
causes ecclesiastical and civil, raised a storm among the 
ulama. The emperor’s disregard of orthodoxy, which 
was manifest in the rules and regulations issued by him, 
further exasperated the learned in the law, and produced 
a great uneasiness in the minds of the Muslims. The 
more desperate began to devise ways and means of get¬ 
ting rid of the heretical emperor. It was in such a 
position that Akbar found himself in 1580-81. The 
declaration of his religious views caused profound dis¬ 
may in orthodox quarters, and the history of the rebel¬ 
lions that followed is closely bound up with the growth 
of the religious policy'which the emperor adopted un¬ 
der the influence of his advisers. 

Khan-i-Jehan, who was placed in charge of Bengal 
after the suppression of Daud, died in May, 1579, and 

was succeeded by Muzaffar Khan Tur- 
described by Nizamuddin 
as a man, harsh in his measures and 
offensive in his speech. The imperial Diwan at this 
time was Shah Mansur, an expert account officer, who 
ordered a careful enquiiy into all titles and tenures with 
a view to confiscate all unauthorised holdings. The 
new regulations were enforced in Bengal with great 
severity. What caused discontent among the jagirdars 
was the evident injustice of the method of assessment 
followed by the administration. Each case was not 
examined on the merits but an average was fixed which 
meant that every jagirdar, whether his title was valid or 
not, had to restore some extra land to the crown or to 
pay foi it. The result of this was that the assessed 
value of jagirdars in Bengal rose by one-fourth and of 
those in Bihar by one-fifth. There was another griev¬ 
ance. Having regard to the bad climate of Bengal, 
Akbar had increased the allowances of soldiers serving 
in Bengal and Bihar. Mansur, who was a strickler for 
administrative uniformity, reduced these allowance by 
50 per cent in Bengal and by 30 per cent in . Bihar. 
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Even the Sayurghdl lands were not exempt from this 
inquest, and the Ulama were greatly excited over what 
they regarded as an improper interference with their 
sacred rights. 

There was yet another cause which aggravated the 
turmoil in the east. It was the emperor’s religious 
p>olicy, and Abul Fazl clearly states that the establish¬ 
ment of the principle of universal toleration (Sulh-i~ 
Kul) was looked upon by the unthinking people as an 
abandonment of Islam. The Qazi of Jaunpur, Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi, had issued a fatwa (a solemn declara¬ 
tion) early in 1580, declaring it lawful for Muslims to 
take up arms against the emperor whose measures 
threatened the very existence of Islam in India. With 
these causes at work, the 'actual outbreak of 
rebellion could not be long delayed in the 
east. 

The immediate cause of the revolt was the harsh 
policy of Muzaffar, He deprived the amirs of their 
jagirs,» and enforced the dagh system with needless seve¬ 
rity. The first to revolt were, the Qaqshdls, an impor¬ 
tant Chaghtai tribe, whose leader Baba Khan resented 
the demand of the dagh tax. Muzaffar's insulting lan¬ 
guage towards Baba Khan roused the ire of the whole 
clan, and the Turks advanced upon the city of Gaur 
with arms in their hands, and destroyed the property of 
the governor. They were joined by others who had 
their own grievances against the state. The emperor, 
on hearing the news of the revolt, sent Raja Todarmal 
with some other officers to restore order in the province, 
but they failed. Soon after Muzaffar was put to death, 
and the whole country of Bengal and Bihar fell into the 
hands of the rebels. Todarmal tried to conciliate the 
rebels but failed. They gathered so much strength that 
the imperial general had to shut himself up for four 
months in the fort of Mungher which was beseiged by 
them. The emperor sent Aziz Koka to Bengal, and the 
two generals with their combined forces crushed the 
Qaqshals. But soon after this a new danger appeared 
on the horizon. This was the rebellion of Mansur 
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Farankhudi, the jagirdar of Jaunpur. He was defeated 
by Shah Baz Khan, and compelled to seek refuge in the 
Siwalik hills. Through the good offices of A^iz Koka 
the emperor pardoned him, but he did not live long to 
enjoy the imperial favour. He was murdered by a man 
who had a private grudge against him. Fighting went 
on in the east, but the force of the rebellious movement 
was considerably weakened. 

More serious than the rebellion in the east was the 
invasion of Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, who 

ruled at Kabul. Mirza Hakim’s mind 
T^e Kabul <x- was inflamed by the ‘idle talk of the 
e»ecu”tio”n rebels of the eastern provinces' which 
Khwaja Mansur. made no sccTct of their designs to place 

him on the throne of Hindustan in 
place of his heretical brother. Akbar was informed 
of Hakim’s design, but he had always overlooked his 
fciults saying, “He is a memorial of H. M. Jahanbani 
(Humayun Padshah). A son can be acquired but how 
can a brother be obtained ?’’ The Bengal rebels were 
not alone in opening negotiations with Hakim; they 
were joined by certain officials of Akbar’s court, one of 
whom was the Diwan of the empire, Khwaja Mansur. 
The conspirators had pledged their adhesion to a bad 
cause. Hakim was a debauchte and drunkard and 
‘wholly incapable of meeting his brother either in 
statecraft or in the field.’ The court officials were 
opportunists or tum-coats, having no qualms of con¬ 
science in transferring their allegiance to the man who 
established his title to the throne by success in battle. 

What was Hakim’s motive? Nizamuddin clearly 
states that he set out from Kabul with the object of con¬ 
quering Hindustan. In the middle of December 1580, 
Hakim sent one of his officers to invade the Punjab, but 
he was driven back. A second inroad followed under 
Shadman, but he was defeated and killed by Raja Man 
Singh. In Shadman’s baggage were discovered three 
letters from Mirza Hakim, one of which was addreswd 
to Shah Mansur, purporting to be a reply to an invitation 
to invade Hindustan. Man Singh sent these letters to 
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the emperor who did not disclose their contents to any 
one. 

After Shadman's repulse, the Mirza himself mar¬ 
ched into the Punjab at the head of 16,000 cavalry and 
advanced upon Lahore. All attempts to induce the 
local chiefs to join him having failed, the Mirza hastily 
withdrew to his country. 

On liearing the news of the Miiza's advance, Akbar 
reluctantly decided to march against him. He gathered 
a force consisting of about 50,000 cavalry, 500 elephants 
and countless infantry. To guard himself against cons¬ 
piracy the emperor took Khwaja Mansur with him, and 
Prince Salim and Murad also accompanied him. When 
the army reached Panipat, Malik Sani Kabuli Diwan of 
Mirza Hakim, came to the imperial camp, and stayed 
with the Khwaja and through him opened communica¬ 
tions with the emperor against his master. The empe¬ 
ror's suspicions againt the Khwaja were confirmed. An¬ 
other batch of letters was disco\ered which convinced 
the emperor of the Khwaja’s guilt, and he ordered him 
without further enquiry to be hanged on a tree to the 
great joy of the state ofi&cers, who had their own grievan¬ 
ces against hipi 

Akbar continued his march towards Ambala and 
Sarhind, and crossed the Indus on his way to Kabul. 
Prince Salim entered the Khaibar Pass and marched upon 
Jalalabad, while Murad advanced towards Kabul. The 
Mirza attacked him but he was defeated and put to flight. 
When the emperor heard that Hakim intended to take 
refuge with the Uzbegs, he pardoned his offences, and 
restored his kingdom to him on condition that he would 
remain faithful to his sovereign.^ The success of the 
Kabul expedition was a great blow to the orthodox rebels 

Smith relying upon Monserrate says (Akbar, p. 200) 
that Kabul was not conferred upon Hakim directly. As he 
did not wait on the emperor in person, it was offered to his 
sistei, wife of Khwaja Hasan of Badakhshan, when she came to 
see him. She, however, allowed Hakim to recover quiet 
possession of the country. Abul Fazl does not mention this. 
Nizamuddin supports Abul Fa/l by saying (Elliot, V. P. 425) 
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and henceforward the emperor was free to deal with re¬ 
ligion as he liked. 

A word may be said about Khwaja Mansur’s death. 
He was exe^ited hastily without sufficient proof. The 

letters were not examined with care, 

sur^^deSi. attempt was made to identify 

the Khwaja’s handwriting. The letters 
seized by Man Singh in Shadman’s baggage do not seem 
to have been of a serious nature for on their discovery 
the emperor took no action against he culprit, and kept 
the contents to himself. The last letters which sealed 
the fate of the Khwaja were a clear forgery, as is proved 
by the evidence of Nizamuddin who was an eye-witness 
of these events. He was present in the royal camp. 
There is no evidence to prove that the earlier letters 
were genuine, and Vincent Smith uncritically accepts 
Monserrate’s testimony. 

It is difficult to set aside Nizamuddin who positive¬ 
ly states that the emperor regretted his execution of the 
Khwaja. Regarding the early letters, Abul Fazl, who 
is not in any way partial to the Khwaja, says that the 
sovereign regarded them as the work of forgerers, and 
for this reason did not show them to the Khwaja. Vin¬ 
cent Smith convicts the Khwaja on the evidence of the 
first batch of letters ^vhich Abul Fazl unequivocally des¬ 
cribes as forgeries. We cannot accept Monserrate’s 
account in the face of two contemporary writers, one of 
whom says clearly that the first batch of letters (which 
Smith holds to be genuine) was a forgery and the other 

that His Majesty having conferred Kabul upon Mirza Hakim 
turned towards Hindustan. From Akbar's attitude it is rea¬ 
sonable to think that the Indian historians are right. Against 
Monserrate we have the statement of Abul Fazl (A. N. Ill, 
p. 542) that the Mirza wrote to the emperor that he regretted 
that he could not bring his sister and Khwaja Hasan to make 
apology for him, for they had, out of fear and oti seeing his evil 
day, gone to Badakhshan, 

There is no reason why Abul Fazl and Nizamuddin should 
suppress the truth in a matter like this. Hakim’s intention to 
go to Abdulla Uzbeg further explains Akbar’s leniency in deal¬ 
ing with him. 
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asserts that the last batch of letters on the evidence of 
which the Khwaja was executed was forged by his ene¬ 
mies. The real explanation of the Khwaja’s death is to 
be found in his own unpopularity and the jealousy of his 
fellow officers. Abul Fazl says that from love of office 
and cupidity he was always laying hold of trifles in finan¬ 
cial matters and displaying harshness. Those who felt 
aggrieved by his harsh policy committed forgeries to 
bring about his fall. The emperor found himself in a 
difficult situation. He was threatened with the inva¬ 
sion of his kingdom, and hence no scrutiny was ordered 
into the correspondence of the Khwaja, and he was forth¬ 
with ordered to be hanged. 

It will be remembered that Akbar had granted a 
paltry allowance to MuzafTar, king of Gujarat, when he 

conquered that country. Muzaffar es- 
Gujaratf^*°" caped from surveillance in 1578, and 

took refuge at Junagarh in Kathiawad. 
In a short time he collected a large force, and with its 
help captured Ahmadabad in September, 1588, and pro¬ 
claimed himself king of Gujarat. He seized Cambay, 
and then marched to Baroda which he easily occupied. 
Broach followed suit, and the vast treasure which it con¬ 
tained was seized. Probably the whole of Gujarat fell 
into his (Muzaffar’s) hands, and his force quickly num¬ 
bered 30,000. 

The emperor was disconcerted by the news of Muza- 
ffar's success, and he appointed Mirza Ahdur Rahim as 
governor of Gujarat. He defeated Muzaffar in the bat¬ 
tle of Sarkhej in January 1584, and made amends for 
the mistakes of the previous governors. He entered the 
capital in triumph and pleased all by his urbanity, tole¬ 
rance and culture. Muzaffar was pursued by the impe¬ 
rialists and was again defeated at Nadot in Rajpipla. 
As the result of this battle the entire mainland of Gujarat 
fell into the hands of the imperialists except Baroda, 
which was also surrendered after a prolonged seige of 
seven months. 

The emperor was delighted to receive the tidings 
of victory, and bestowed lavish favours upon his officers, 
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who had given proof of their loyalty and courage in 
Gujarat. Mirza Abdur Rahim was given the title of 
Khan-i-Khanan, and promoted to the rank of 5,000. 
The emperor granted him also a horse, a robe, and a jewel¬ 
led dagger as a mark of favour. But Abdur Rahim did 
not enjoy the emperor’s bounty alone. Others who 
had bravely fought during the war were rewarded, and 
their services were duly recognised. The Khan-i-Kha¬ 
nan was recalled by the emperor in August, 1585, and 
after his departure Muzaffar made frantic efforts to re¬ 
gain his power. But he was at last captured in 1592 by 
the imperialists. Finding it impossible to bear the humi¬ 
liations which he thought were in store for him, he ended 
his life with a razor w’hich he had kept concealed on his 
person. Aziz Koka, the imperial general, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Abdur Rahim, left for Mecca and Gujarat was en¬ 
trusted to Prince Murad. 


The North-West Frontier problem has always been 
a source of great anxiety to Indian governments. In 

the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 


North-West 
Frontier Policy. 


ries when the Mongols again and again 
invaded Hindustan, the rulers of Delhi 


found it necessary to take effective measures to safe¬ 


guard their frontier. There was an important military 
outpost at Dipalpur, which was once held by such a re- 
doutable general as Ghazi Malik better known in history 
as Sultan Ghiyas-uddin Tughluq. Since Balban’s day, 
the western frontier had always been guarded by distin¬ 
guished officers and a chain of military outposts was ere¬ 
cted to guard the route of the invader. It was quite na¬ 
tural for Akbar to establish his firm hold on the countries 


in the northwest. 

The elements of danger were two—the Uzbegs and 
the wild and turbulent Afghan tribes who lived all along 
the north-west border. ‘Abdullah’ Uzbeg was a formi¬ 
dable rival, and was likely to gain the sympathies of the 
orthodox Sunnis against the ‘heretical’ empror. The 
tribes were no less troublesome. They knew nothing 
of the sentiments of honour and chivalry, and cared 
nothing for treaties and engagements. Their restlessness 
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always caused disturbance on the frontier, and Akbar was 
the first to curb their unruly habits. The task, thou^ 
extremely difficult, was accomplished, when Mughal arms 
were reinforced by Rajput valour and skill. Mirza 
Hakim died of his excesses in July, 1585, and Kabul 
was annexd to the empire. The government of the 
country was entrusted to Raja Man Singh, and the im¬ 
perial generals were sent to subdue the ruler of Kashmir 
and the wild tribes of Swat and Bajaur. The Roshniyas'* 
were defeated and their enthusiastic leader, Jalal, 
who had planned an invasion of Hindustan, was killed 
at Ghazni towards the close of 1600. His wives and 
children were captured, and his brother with other re¬ 
latives numbering 14,000 was sent to the court. 

Another tribe which caused much trouble was that 
of the Yusufzais, whom it was necessary to suppress, in 
order to deprive Abdulla Uzbeg of an opportunity of 
fishing in troubled waters. Zain Khan and Raja Birbal 
marched against them, but their mutual quarrels greatly 
hampered the progress of military operations. The 
Afghans profited by the divided counsels of the imperial 
generals, whom they attacked with great force with arrows 
and stones. Nearly 8,000 soldiers were killed, and 
Raja Birbal was himself among the slain. The em¬ 
peror was deeply grieved to hear of the death of his 
dear friend, and for days and nights he did not eat or 
drink anything. After this disaster Raja Todarmal 
and Prince Murad were sent against the Afghans at the 
head of a large army. Todarmal succeeded in crushing 
the rebels completely, and Abul Fazl records: 

“A large number were killed, and many were sold 
into Turan and Persia. The country of Sawad (Swat), 
Bajaur and Buner which has few equals for climate, 
fruits and cheapness of food, ^vere cleansel of the evil¬ 
doers.*' 

The Roshniyas were the followers of Bayazid, a religious 
fanatic, who preached doctrines subversive of the relimon of 
the Prophet of Arabia. He claimed to be a prophet himself 
and attached no importance to the teachings of the Quran. 
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The success of the imperialists made a great im¬ 
pression upon Abdulla Uzbcg who was now convinced of 
the impossibility of the Indian conquest. He opened 
friendly negotiations and sent his envoy to wait upon 
the emperor. 

Raja Bhagwan Das was sent by the emperor at the 
head of 5,000 men to accomplish the conquest of Kash- 
Conquest of mif- The moment was opportune for 
Kashmir. 1586 . the Roshniyas and the Yusufzais had 
been, this time, put down and Abulia’s party at Kabul 
was paral\^ed by the vigour and enterprise of the impe 
rialists. (The Raja along with Qasif Khan pressed on in 
spite of difficulties, and compelled Yusuf, the king of 
Kashmir, to submit. Yusuf’s son Yaqub escaped from 
custody, and desperately struggled in vain to check the 
advance of the invaders. He was defeated and compelled 
to surrender. Kashmir was annexed to the empire, 
and made a part of the Suba of Kabul. 1 Yaqub and his 
father were sent as prisoners to Bihar, and were placed 
under the custody of Raja Man Singh who had been 
transferred to the charge of Bengal. The emperor 
paid a peisonal visit to Kashmir in the summer of 1589, 
and made arrangements for the proper administra¬ 
tion of the country. On his way back he received at 
Kabul the news of the death of Rajas Bhagwan Das and 
Todarmal. 

In Northern India only Sindh and Bilochistan were 
still outside the pale of the empire. The island of 

Bhakkar had been subdued in 1574, 
sinSi”i5MD ^ large part of Southern Sindh was 

still independent. The emperor high¬ 
ly valued the acquisition of Sindh and Bilochistan, for 
they would furnish him with an excellent point d’appui 
for the conquest of Qandhar. In 1590 Mirza Abdur 
Rahim was appointed governor of Multan, and ordered 
to extinguish the independence of the principality of 
Thatta, ruled at this time by Mirza Jani, the Tarkhan. 
He was defeated in two well contested engagements and’ 
was compelled to surrender both Thatta and the fort 
of Sehwan. Jani Beg was taken to the court, and 

F. 28 
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throu^ the good offices of the Khan-i-Khanan he was 
treated with consideration. The principality of Thatta 
was restored to him as a mark of royal clemency, and he 
was elevated to the rank of a grandee of 5,000. 


Akbar had long desired the possession of Qandhar 
which was the key to the north-western position. It was 

not difficult to conquer it as the Shah 
troubled at this time by the Turks 
and the Uzbegs, who were constantly 


fomenting strife in his dominions. It was this weakness 


of the Shah which induced the emperor to send an ex¬ 
pedition against Qandhar. The campaign was opened 
in 1590, but the final conquest was not accomplished 
until 1595, when Qandhar was annexed to the empire 
without disturbing the friendly relations with the Shah. 
It was undoubtedly a master-stroke of diplomacy. 

Towards the north-west the demonstration of the 


military strength of the empire had produced a good 
impression on Abdulla Uzbeg. He dreaded a combi¬ 
nation of Akbar and Shah Abbas against himself^ and 
the conclusion of Akbar’s campaigns must have given 
him much satisfaction. Henceforward, he tried to main¬ 


tain friendly relations with the empire. 

Having made himself master of the whole of Hin¬ 
dustan and the Afghan regions beyond the Hindukush, 

Akbar turned towards the Deccan, ^t 
AhnSSia^. dissensions of the Muhamma¬ 

dan kingdoms which paved the way for 
the conquest. The first to bear the brunt of the inir 
perial force was the small state of Ahmadnagar which 
was tom by internal dissensions. Taking advantage of 
these quarrels, the Mughals laid seige to Ahmadnagar, 
but they encountered a formidable resistance at the 
hands of the famous princess > Chand Bibi, sister of 
3urhan Nizam Shah.^® The gallant princess herself 


’®Burhan Nizam Shah II died on April 13, 1594, and was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim Nizam Shah who was not liked 
•by a majority of the Amirs, because he was bom of an African 
woman. Ibrahim was slain in a battle against the Bijapuris on 
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conducted the defence, and throughout the siege dis¬ 
played uncommon powers of command and organisation. 
Treachery at last brou^t about her hill. She was mur¬ 
dered; and the town was captured by assault in 1600 and 
Ahmadnagar was annexed to the empire. There are 
few examples of such heroism and self-sacrifice in 
Mughal history, and Chand Bibi is still remembered 
for her courageous attempt to roll back the tide of 
Mughal conquest in the Deccan. 

Miran Bahadur, the new ruler of Khandesh, enter¬ 
tained no friendly feelings towards the Mughals, and 

felt anxious to shake off the imperial 
^Siege of Asir- Yhe emperor had already occu¬ 

pied Burhanpur, but Miran relied for 
his safety upon the fortress of Asirgarh which was deem¬ 
ed impregnable in the South. It commanded the main 
road to the Deccan. 

There are three conflicting accounts of the seige 
given by Abul Fazl, Faizi Sarhindi, and the Jesuits of 
which the last has been accepted in its entirety by 
Vincent Smith. But there is no reason why the account 
of the Jesuits should be preferred to that of the Muslim 
historians. There is an air of unreality about the Jesuit 
version, which will be easily understood by any one 
used to weigh historical evidence. 

Abul Fazl’s version shorn of its verbiage, estab¬ 
lishes these facts. Some time after the siege, sickness 
broke out in the fortress which caused many deaths. 

August 7, 1595, and his Wazir Miyan Manihu raised to the 
throne a supposititious son of Muhammad Khudabanda, sixth 
son of Burhan Naram Shah I (1509—53) and imprisoned Baha¬ 
dur, son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, in the fort of Jond. The 
African Amirs who knew Ahmad to be a boy of spurious origin 
refused to recognise him and broke out into open rebelliim. . 
They gave their support to Chand Bibi, daughter of Husain 
Shah I and widow of Ali Adil Shah I of Bijapur, who had re¬ 
turned to Ahmadnagar after her husband’s death and who now 
espoused the cause of the lawful heir, the infant Bahadur 
Nizam Shah. Unable to cope with this powerful coalition, the 
Wazir solicited the aid of prince Murad who was then in 
Gujarat. 
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The capture o£ Maligarh disconcerted the besieged gar¬ 
rison by stopping their exit and entrance. I'hrough 
the efiEorts of certain imperial officers, an agreement was 
made with Bahadur who presented himself at court. 
The garrison was tampered with by the besiegers, and 
Bahadur was pressed against his will to write a letter to 
his men asking them to make a surrender. Reading 
this with Faizi Sarhindi’s narrative, we may be able 
to reconstruct a true account of the siege. Bahadur was 
induced to open terms with the enemy, and an agreement 
was entered into with him wnich ■^vas violated by the 
emperor. The garrison was seduced from loyalty to 
Bahadur by means of bribery and not by honeyed words/ 
as Abul Fazl characteristically puts it. Bahadur was 
coerced when he was in the hands of the emperor, to sign 
a letter to the garrison of which mention has already 
been made. The surrender was in part influenced also 
by the fall of Ahmadnagar in 1600, which must have 
greatly damped the spirits of ^Miran’s captains and men. 
Vincent Smith charges the emperor with perfidy, and 
says that he employed treachery to capture the fortress. 
He disbelieves the Muslim chroniclers whom he accuses 
of deliberate falsehood, and writes that they invented 
the story of the epidemic in order to hide the treachery 
of their patron. This is not quite correct. 

No attempt is made in the Akbamamah to disguise, 
the fact that Bahadur was induced to come out of his 
fortress and his troops were tampered with. Vincent 
Smith’s statement that Abul Fazl attributes the surren¬ 
der of the fort to pestilence is wholly unfounded. The 
Akbamamah does not say anything of the kind. It 
simply says, the garrison was attacked by a pestilence 
which killed 25,000 people. Smith looks upon the 
pestilence as an invention to hide Akbar’s treachery, 
but it is not clear why all these writers should indulge 
in wanton falsehood. Firishta whose sources for the 
Deccan history are reliable supports Abul Fad, and' 
says that on account of congestion in the fort a pesti¬ 
lence broke out which ‘swept off several of the gamson.' 
Vincent Smith attaches little value to the Akbamamah 
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of Faizi Sarhindi, because be uncritically accepts Prof. 
Dowson's view that it is nothing more than a compila¬ 
tion based in part on the Akharnamah of Abul Fazl. 
Now a comparison of the two texts will make it dear 
that they differ materially from each other. Faizi says 
many things which are omitted in Abul Fazl whose 
account of the siege is a highly condensed one. Smith 
condemns in strong language the action of the emperor, 
though at the end of his narrative, he adds that such 
practices were common in India and elsewhere in 
Akbar’s age, and are still prevalent in Europe. There 
is no need to set up a defence of the emperor’s conduct 
during the siege. It is true that Bahadur was detained 
in the imperial camp, that the garrison was enticed by 
means of bribery, and that the Sultan was coerced into 
writing letters of authority for the garrison to surrender 
against his will. Probably the emperor was excited to 
a high pitch by the stubborn resistance of the beleaguer¬ 
ed garrison, and found the prolongation of the siege 
ina'dvisable in view of Salim’s revolt in northeni India. 
The prestige of the empire also demanded that Asir- 
garh should be captured by any means. Considerations 
such as these urged the emperor to employ bribery to 
gain his end, and in apportioning blame we ought to 
bear in mind the difficulties and anxieties of a statesman 
whose reputation was staked on the success or failure of 
a single siege. 

Akbar’s whole career of conquest may be conve¬ 
niently divided into three periods, the conquest of 
Northern India from 1558—76, the subjugation of the 
( North-West Frontier tribes from 1580 


I Growth of the _96, and the conquest of the Deccan 
^pirc-a c- 1598—1601 A.D. The expansion 

of the empire began early in the reign 
(1558—60) with the reconquest of Gwalior in Central 
India, Ajmer in the heart of Rajputana, and Jaunpur, 
die stronghold of the Sur Afghans in the east. The 
conquest of Malwa was effected in 1561-62 by Pir 
Muhammad and Adham Khan, and the fort of Mairta 


in Rajputana which commanded an important military 
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position was captured about the same time. In 1564 
the country of Gondwana, ruled by the noble Rani 
Durgawati, was invaded by Asaf Khan, and its inde* 

g endence was destroyed. After his alliance with 
harmal (Beharimal) of Amber, the numerous chieftains 
of Rajputana came under his vassalage. The first to be 
conquered was the fort of Chittor in 1567 and its fall 
was followed by the surrender of Ranthambhor and 
Kalanjar, and the submission of the princes of Jeasal- 
mir, Bikanir, and Jodhpur. Gujarat was annexed to 
the empire in 1573 after an arduous military campaign, 
and was entrusted in 1573 to Aziz Koka. the em¬ 
peror’s foster-brother and a nobleman of great ability 
and distinction. This was followed by the conquest of 
Bengal in 1576 and the extinction of the independent 
Afghan dynasty. Orissa long remained outside the 
empire, and was conquered sixteen years later by Raja 
Man Singh in 1592. 

Having mastered the Doab, the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Bengal, Gujarat and the central region, the emperor 
turned his attention towards the north-west. Kabul 
passed under imperial control after the death of 
Mirza Hakim in 1585, and the Yusufzais were sup¬ 
pressed in 1586. The frontier trouble was set at 
rest by the conquest of Kashmir in 1586 and the 
separation of the local Muhammadan dynasty. The 
imperial cordon was completed towards the north-west 
by the incorporation of Sind in 1591, of Bilochistan 
and the coast of Mekran in 1594 and the province of 
Qandhar in 1595. The danger from Abdullah Uzbeg 
was at an end, and Akbar felt completely secure in the 
possession of his dominions. The Uzbeg chief’s death 
in 1958’ added further to his security by removing from 
his path a formidable rival, in whom were centred the 
hopes of the orthodox Sunni revivalists, and by the 
close of the year the empire included the whole of 
Kabulistan and Kashmir and the entire northern region 
north of the Narmada river, from Bengal and Orissa in 
the east to Sindh and Bilochistan in the west. 

Having rid of all his rivals in the north-west the 
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emperor set out to conquer the Deccan. The Nizam- 
Shahi kingdom found it difficult to resist the advance of 
the Mughals, and after the death of Chand Bibi Ahmad- 
nagar was annexed in 1600. Finally, the capture of 
Asirgarh in 1601 completed the process of imperial 
expansion which had begun in 1558, and the empire 
became the largest, the most powerful, and the richest 
in the world. 


Akbar was by nature a man of liberal ideas and his 
outlook on social and religious matters was considerably 

changed by his marriage with the 
Rajput princesses and his constant asso¬ 
ciation with Hindu officers, thinkers, 
and religious preachers. He introduced a number of 
regulations to mitigate the evil influence of the un¬ 
wholesome social usages that had existed in India since 
the beginning of Muslim rule. He abolished the en¬ 
slavement of the conquered enemies, and issued an 
order that no soldier of the victorious armies should in 


any part of his dominions molest the wives and children 
of the vanquished.^’ Soon after his marriage with the 
princess of Amber he remitted in 1563 the pilgrim tax 
which yielded an income of crores. In 1564 the em¬ 
peror abolished the Jeziya throughout his dominions, 
and by doing so soothed the hearts of the Hindus who 
disliked this tax more than anything else.^® Knowing 
full well what the abolition of such an impost meant, 
the emperor described his edict as ‘the foundation of 
the arrangement of mankind.’ He carried the measure 
through in the teeth of the opposition of his statesmen, 
and revenue officers and the ‘chatter of the ignorant’.^* 
The system of administration was considerably reform¬ 
ed, and plans of improvement were formulated during 
the years 1573-74. With the advice of Todarmal the 
emperor issued the branding regulations, and put an 
end to the evil of the jagir system by converting the 


«A. N., II, p. 246. 
p. 316. 

A. N., HI. p. 316. 
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jagir system by converting the jagirs into crown lands 
and by paying salaries to his officers.*® The imperial 
mint was thoroughly reorganised, and the new regula¬ 
tions ensured the excellence of the coinage. The coins 
were of pure metal and exact weight, and were manu¬ 
factured by skilled workmen. 

The emperor did not neglect social reform. He 
condemned the practice of Sati, and issued a decree that 
no woman should be burnt against her will, and in one 
case he personally intervened to save the life of a Rajput 
lady, whose relatives forced her to perish in the 
flames along with her husband.®^ In every city and dis¬ 
trict ‘vigilant and truthful’ inspectors were appointed to 
distinguish between voluntary and forced Sati and to 
prevent the latter.^* The kotwals were ordered to stop 
the evil, and one of the A ins clearly states that they were 
not to suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclina¬ 
tion.®'’* The emperor held highly progressive views on 
the question of marriage. He disapproved of marrige 
before the age of puberty.®*^ He looked with disfavour 
on marriages between near relatives and high dowries, 
though he admitted that they were pre\entives against 
rash divorce.®® In theory he condemned polygamy, for 
‘this ruins a man’s health, and disturbs the peace of the 
home’ He looked upon the marriage of old women 
with young men as highly undesirable, and appointed 
officers to enquire into the circumstances of brides and 
bridegrooms.®® His views on educational matters were 

20A.N. Ill, p. 95. 

21 When Jayamal, a cousin of Raja Bhagrvan Das, died in 
the eastern provinces, his widow, a daughter of Raja Udaya 
Singh or Mota Raja, refused to be a Sati. Akbar lode hastily 
to the spot, and prevented her relatives from compelling her 
to burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husbanfl. 

22 Ain, III, p. 42. 

p. 595. 

24 Ibid., p. 277. 

2® Ibid., p. 278. 
p. 27. 
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better and more tolerant than those o£ other Muslim 
rulers. He encouraged the study o£ Sanskrit and ex¬ 
tended his patronage to Hindu scholars. Among the 21 
men of learning, placed by Abul Fazl in the first class, 
nine are Hindus.-^ Hindu physicians are mentioned 
in the Ain, and one Chandra Sena %vho was patronised 
by the court is described in the Tahqdt as an excellent 
surgeon. One innovation which was much disliked by 
the orthodox was the SijdaJi or the ceremony of prostra¬ 
tion which the emperor encouraged among the mem¬ 
bers of the Abul Fazl writes that as there 


was opposition to it on the ground that it savoured of 
‘blasphemous, man-tvorship’. the emperor discontinued 
it and did not allotv even his private attenants to do it 
in the Durbar-i-am.’^ But e\en he admits that in the 
private apartments of the emperor the Sijdah continued, 
and men were allowed ‘to participate in the halo of 
good fortune.’'’® Besides these there were several ordi- 
. nances relating to the religious and social practices en¬ 
joined by Islam, which will be discussed in giving an 
account of the emperor’s religious vietvs. 

The first Muslim rulei who proclaimed peace and 
goodwill as the foundation of his government was Slier 

Shah who effaced all distinctions bet- 


Treatment oE 
the Hindus. 


iveen the Hindus and Muslims. Akbar 
went faither than Slier Shah, and re¬ 


nounced the principle of SuJh-i-KuI (universal tolera¬ 
tion) which at once went to strike deep into the hearts 
of his subjects the roots of his empire. Under the in¬ 
fluence of his Hindu wives, he tolerated the Hindu mode 


of worship, and openly listened to the teachings of Hindu 
saints and philosophers His marriage policy left no 


2T Ain.^ p. 538. 

pp. 158-59. 

2»Ain, I, p. 159. 

The sijdah was stopped, but the tasltm or cornish conti¬ 
nued throughout the reign. 

p. 159. 
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bitterness behind in the minds of the Hindus, and proved 
a healer of ancient discords and deep-rooted antagonisms. 
The ladies admitted into the imperial harem were ac¬ 
corded the highest honours, and the emperor lavished 
his care and affection upon them without the slightest 
consideration of caste or creed. There had been mar¬ 
riages before between the Hindus and Muslims in the 
north as well as in the south, but they were not accom¬ 
panied by a policy of conciliation, and their result ' _ 
often to widen the breach between the two parties 
Akbar’s policy is in striking contrast with that of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq, Firuz Tughluq or the Bahmani and 
Vijayanagar kings. The Rajputs, who entered into 
marriage relations with Akbar, were treated as equals 
for all practical purposes. They were admitted to the 
highest offices in the state. They were granted mansabs, 
and were entrusted with the command of the most im¬ 
portant expeditions. Raja Birbal, Raja Todarmal, Raja 
Bhagwan Das, Raja Man Singh were the trusted servants 
and intimate friends of the emperor, who fully recognised 
their talents and conferred upon them the highest dis¬ 
tinctions. The results of this policy were seen in the 
improved methods of administration and the willing 
homage of the non-Muslim population all over Hindus¬ 
tan. 

Under Akbar’s patronage the Hindu genius soared 
to a high pitch, and the Hindu mind developed to its 
fullest extent. It was not only Hindu statesmen and 
generals who contributed to the glory of the empire but 
^so the numerous poets, scholars, musicians and painters 
who flocked to his court and looked upon it as a privilege 
to seek his favour. Some of the greatest Hindi poets 
lived during his reign, and their works furnish evidence 
of the conditions which made their works possible. 
Akbar’s sympathy with Hindu religion and his patronage 
of Hindi literature made a deep impression upon the 
Hindus. The memories of the past were forgotten, and 
in their emperor they saw the first liberal monarch of 
Hindustan. 

When Akbar left for the Deccan, he placed Salim 
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in charge of the capital and asked him to commence 

operations against Mcwar along with 
Singh and S<hah Quli Khan. 
But Salim did not carry out his 
father’s orders. His impatience to seize the throne 
urged him to make an attempt at usurping the in- 
sigpiia of royalty before his time. When he was re¬ 
proached for his misconduct by the dowager queen 
Mariyam Makani, he left Agra and went to Allahabad 
where he declared his independence and bestowed 
jagirs and titles on his associates and supporters. Akbar, 
on hearing the news of this rebellion in the Deccan, 
returned to the capital, and issued an order to Salim, 
who was advancing towards Agra, asking him to dismiss 
his men and wail upon him or to go back to Allahabad. 
Salim retreated to Allahabad, but there he set up as 
king, and opened intrigues with the Portuguese, and 
solicited their assistance in his designs. 

The emperor in this crisis summoned Abul Fazl 
from the Deccan, but the latter was murdered on his 
way by Bir Singh Bundela of Orcha whom Salim had 
hired for the purpose in August, 1602. Akbar’s grief 
was terrible. He passed 24 hours in a writhing agony 
and exclaimed, 'If Salim wished to be emperor he might 
have killed me and spared Abul Fazl.’ 

Akbar sent his officers to punish the murderous 
Bundela chief, but he successfully eluded his pursuers. 
Salim escaped punishment through the good offices of 
Sultana Salima Begum, who brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the father and son. Out of his usual 
generosity the emperor pardoned his offence, and once 
again publicly declared him as his heir-apparent. But 
this kindness had no effect on Salim. He went to 
Allahabad and again set up an independent state. 

Meanwhile the imperial court was the scene of 
the worst intrigues. A plot was formed to deprive 

Salim of succession to the throne, and 
SaiS?**^** ®**‘"*‘ was joined by such grandees of the 

empire as Raja Man Sing and Aziz 
Koka. They were actuated by personal and political 
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reasons to set aside the claims o£ Salim in favour of 
Khusrau, Salimas eldest son, a young lad of 17, who had 
married Aziz Koka’s daughter. Khusrau keenly in> 
terested himself in the schemes of the conspirtors, and 
disregarded his mother’s advice to give up his unfilial 
designs. Prince Daniyal died of the effects of intem¬ 
perance in April, 1604, and his death, removed from 
Salim’s path one more rival. But he did not desist 
from his evil course.®^ At last Akbar started for Alla¬ 


habad in person (August, 1604) to chastise the prince, 
but he had not gone far when the news of the serious 
illness of his mother obliged him to come back hastily 
to Agra. Frightened by the emperor’s decision to deal 
with him in person and by the news of the conspiracy of 
Man Singh and Aziz Koka, Salim also came to Agra with 
the ostensible purpose of expressing his sorrow at the 
death of his grandmother. A reconciliation was 
brought about by the ladies of the imoerial harem, and 
Salim was pardoned and restored to tlft honours he had 
enjoyed before. But nothing served to heal the breach 
between the prince and his son Khusrau, who continued 
to thwart his father’s wishes and indulge in acts of un- 
giatefulness. The unworthy conduct of these princes 
greatly disturbed the emperor’s peace of mind, and he 
fell ill. Fever accompanied by diarrhoea or dysentery 
confined the emperor to bed, and in a few days his con¬ 
dition became so bad that his physicians gave up all 
hope of recovery. 

Meanwhile the plot to supersede Salim had been 
going on. The leaders of the conspiracy tried to effect 
their purpose by arresting Prince Salim, but he proved 

too clever for them. Foiled in this 


Failuic o£ the 
plot. 


attempt, they held a conference of the 
nobles and officers of the realm, and 


openly urged the supersession of Salim by Khusrau. 
The proposal was opposed by several officers on the 
ip'ound that it was against the principles of natural 
justice as also the laws of the Turks to set aside a son 


in favour of a grandson. The opponents of Salim 


Prince Murad had already died in May, 1599 in Deccan. 
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gradually melted away, and many of them gave their 
adhesion to the prince whose claims they had so stoutly 
resisted a short time before. Aziz Koka himself acknow¬ 


ledged Salim’s claim, and Raja Man Singh left for 
Bengal with prince Khusrau. 

Having received the support of the nobles and gran¬ 
dees of the empire, Salim screwed up courage to wait on 
, his father. Akbar’s malady had far ad- 

vanced, and it was clear that the end was 


not far off. He could not speak, but he retained enough 
consciousness to understand what was passing around 
him. Wlien Salim had apologised for his misconduct by 
prostrating before him, he beckoned to him to don tlie 
imperial robe, and gird himself with the sword of Huma- 
yun which lay near his bed. Salim obeyed the command 
and left the room in accordance with the royal wish. 
Soon afterwards the emperor died early in the morning 
on October 17, 1605. A stately funeral was arranged in 
which the highest dignitaries of the empire took part, 
and Salim himself like a dutiful son carried the bier on 


his shoulders to some distance. The emperor’s body w^as 
buried in a tomb at Sikandara which he had commenced 


to build in his lifetime. It was completed by his son, and 
still remains a striking example of Mughal architecture. 

Among all the Muslim kings who sw'ayed the sceptre 
in Hindustan Akbar was the most liberal exponent of 


religious toleration. The 16th century 

enquiry and doubt, and 
Akbar w’as its most perfect representa¬ 
tive. The ground had already been prepared for him 
by Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya and other reformers who had 
inveighed against the tyranny of caste, emphasised the 
unity of the Godhead, and pointed out the utter hollow¬ 
ness of distinctions between man and man. Attempts 


had been made in the past to bring the Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims in closer contact, and although they paid homage 
to common saints and venerated common shrines no ap¬ 
preciable measure of success was achieved in the field of 
politics. They still stood apart from each other, and the 
Muslim divines still contended that any concession to 
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the infidel population implied a deviation from the path 
of orthodox piety: The *Ulma dominated the state and 
acted as the glides of rulers and statesmen. Akbar who 
fully understood the centrifugal tendencies of Indian 
history saw the need of reconciling the Hindus to Mus¬ 
lim rule, and resolved to shake off the yoke of the cano¬ 
nical order and to evolve a policy which would ultimate¬ 
ly lead to the fusion of the two races. 

Besides this political and mundane motive there 
was the eager craving of his soul to know the truth. Ba- 

daoni relates that often in the early 
^^bars religious hours of the moming he would sit on 

a lai^ flat stone of an old building, 
which lay near the palace at Fatehpur Sikri in a seclud^ 
spot with his head bent over his chest, and meditated 
on the eternal mystery of life. His heart ached to sec 
the differences of mankind. The Sunnis, Shias, 
Mehdwis and Sufis held divergent doctrines and often 
quarrelled amongst themselves^ He hoped to end 
their quarrels, and cherished the dream of arriving at 
a synthesis of the warring creeds and to uinte into an 
organic whole the heterogeneous elements which cons¬ 
tituted his vast empire. The bigotry of the *Ulama 
disgusted him and alienated him from Islam. He 
developed eclectic tendencies and began to indulge in 
metaphysical discussions, the result of which soon 
became manifest in a complete reversal of the tradi¬ 
tional policy of the Muslim State in India. 

It is interesting to trace the history of the deve¬ 
lopment of the emperor’s religious ideas. First, there 
was the influence of heredity which did not a little to 

make his attitude liberal in matters of 
Cha^. ^*’*“*1 faith. His father and grandfather 

were never very orthodox: his mother 
was the daughter of a man of Shia tendencies and she 
impressed upon his mind in early youth the value and 
necessity of tolerance. Then there was his marriage 
with the Rajput princesses whose entry into the imperial 
harem by means of lawful nikah wrought a profound 
change in his life. The emperor continued to conform 
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to die Sunni formulae in all outward observances until 
1575, but a great change came over him when Shaikh 
Mubarak and his two sons Faizi and Abul Fazl, who 
were gifted with extraordinary intellectual powers, 
exerted a powerful influence on his mind, and led him 
astray from orthodox Islam, and opened to him a new 
world of thought and action. They were Sufis who 
believed that the diverse creeds were only manifesta¬ 
tions of the desire to know the truth, and laid stress 
upon the spirit underlying all religions rather than 
upon the forms in which they were clothed. The 
Sufi doctrine marked a rebellion against the letter of 
the law, and its exponents urged free thought as the 
primary condition of spiritual advancement. Sufism 
teaches that the individual souls are only manifestations 
of the supreme soul in which they are finally immersed, 
Akbar who had leanings towards Sufism from his early 
youth, heartily accepted the ideas of Mubarak and his 
sons, who were assisted in their endeavours by Shaikh 
Tajuddin of Delhi, who enjoyed the emperor's confi¬ 
dence. Like his friends, he desired to attain eternal 
beatitude by having direct communion with the Divine 
Reality. 

The mystic vein of the emperor developed as time 
passed. In 1575 he ordered a new building to be cons- 
It tructed at Fatehpur-Sikri called the 

l^ebates of Fateh- [bddatkhana were the professors of 

different faith were to assemble and 
to hold religious discussions. It was to be a refuge for 
Sufis and a home for holy men into which none should 
be allowed to enter but Saiyyads of high rank, learned 
men and Shaikhs. Here came professors of different 
creeds, Brahmans, Jains, Parsis, Christians and Muslims 
from all parts of the country to assist the emperor in 
finding a solution of the problem that oppressed his 
soul. He gave the most deliberate attention to all 
that he heard, for his mind was solely bent upon 
ascertaining the truth. To the assembled doctors he 
‘said; “My sole object, Oh Wise Mullas! is to ascer¬ 
tain trutli, to find out and disclose the principles of 
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genuine religion, and to trace it to the divine origin : j 
Take care, therefore, that through the influence of your‘ 
human passions you are not induced to conceal the tru¬ 
th: and say nothing contrary to the almighty decrees. 
If you do, you are responsible before God for the conse¬ 
quences of your impiety.” The theological debate 
raged loud and fierce, and the protagonists of rival sects 
tried to tear one another in argument. They found it 
difficult to control their passions which often burst out 
in highly undignified scenes. The leaders of the ortho¬ 
dox party were Shaikh Makhdum-Mulk and Shaikh 
Abdunnabi whereas the free thinkers were represented 
by such men as Mubarak, Abul Faizi, Abul Fazl and 
Raja Birbal. The orthodox quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and the most notable quarrel was that of the 
two Shaikhs. They engaged themselves in a violent 
controversy in which they used abusive language to¬ 
wards each other to the delight of their opponents. 
But more violent and bitter were the attacks made on 
the heterodox section by the canonists, who waxed 
eloquent with fury in denouncing their ways and 
practices. The Shias looked on with secret satisfaction 
while the blows were delivered upon their Sunni oppo¬ 
nents, and helped in the circulation of lampoons and 
satires. The Mullas expressed their disapproval of, 
the manner in which the most solemn subjects wercM 
discussed, and notwithstanding the fact that the em¬ 
peror was present throughout the discussions they j 
often indulged in abusive and filthy language. Bada*|' 
oni has described the scene in his own way : 

“The learned men used to draw the sword of the 
tongue on the battlefield of mutual contradiction and 
opposition, and the antagonism of the sects reached 
such a pitch tl it they would call one another fools and 
heretics. The c ‘^roversies used to pass beyond the 
differences of Sunii* nd Shia, of Hanafi and Shafi, of 
lawyer and divine, aii-d they ^could attack the very, 
bases of belief. 


'2 Al-Badaoni, II, p. 262. 
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His Majesty propounded several questions to the 
Muslim doctors of the orthodox party, but their ans¬ 
wers did not satisfy him. He became 
convinced of the futility of their 
doctrines and turned to other teachers 
for light. There were Hindu spiritualists who explain¬ 
ed to him the tenets of their faith, and urged him on 
to pursue the ^uest of truth with greater enthusiasm 
and determination. The emperor granted interviews 
to learned Brahmans, the chief of whom were Purshot- 
tam and Debi who were invited to explain the prin¬ 
ciples of their religion. Debi was pulled up to the 
\vall of the palace in a cliarpai to the bolcony where 
ihe emperor used to sleep, and suspended thus between 
heaven and earth, the Brahman philosopher ‘instruct¬ 
ed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of Hinduism, 
in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun 
and stars and of reverencing the chief gods of the 
Hindus—Brahma, Vishnu. Mahesha, Krishna, Rama 
and the goddess Mahamai.’ He expounded to him, the 
doctrine of metempsychosis which the emperor approv¬ 
ed by saying, ‘there is no religion in which the doctrine 
of transmigration has not taken firm root.’ It was not 
Brahmanism alone to the doctrines of which he lent a 
willing ear. He took equal interest in Jainism, 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Sikhism, to the pro¬ 
fessors of which he extended a warm welcome. 

The Jain teachers who are said to have gi'eatly 
influenced the emperor's religious outlook were Hira- 
vijaya Suri, Vijayasena Suri, Bhanuchandra Upadh- 
yaya, and Jinachandra. From 1578 onwards one or 
two Jain teachers always remained at the court of the 
emperor. From the first he received instructions in 
the Jain doctrine at Fatehpur, and received him with 
great courtesy and respect. The last is reported to 
have converted the emperor to Jainism, but this state¬ 
ment cannot be accepted any more than the belief of 
the Jesuits that he had become a Christian. Yet the 
Jains exercised a far greater influence on his habits and 
mode of life than the Jesuits. In 1582 the emperor 
F. 24 
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But more 
Khutba was the 

The so-called 
infallibility Dec¬ 
ree. 


objectionable than the reading of this 
emperor’s assumption of the role of 
mujtahid at the suggestion of Shaikh 
Mubarak. As a result of this step he 
was to become the supreme arbiter in 
all causes, whether ecclesiastical or 


civil, like Henry VIII of England. In 1579 the leading 
*Ulam3. agreed to declare him the Imdm'i-ddil {majahih) 
the final interpreter of Muslim Law. Shaikh Mubarak 
hastly drew up a document which he signed ‘witlr the 
utmost willingness.’ An English translation of the 
document is given below : 

‘Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre ol 


security and the land of justice and beneficence, a large 
number of people, especially learned men and lawyers 
have immigrated and chosen this country for their 
home. 


‘Now we, the principal *Ulama who are not only 
well versed in the several departments of the Law and 
in the principles of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted 
with the edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but 
are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the 
verse of the Quran 

“Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who 
have authority among you;” and secondly, of the genuine 
tradition 


“Surely the man who is dearest to God on the day 
of adjustment is the Imam-i-adil; whosoever obeys the 
Amir, obeys Thee, and whosoever rebels against him, 
rebels against Thee;” 

“And thirdly of several other proofs based on reason¬ 
ing or testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of 
Sultan-i-adil is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of 
a Mutjahid” 

'Further, we declare that King of the Islam, Amir 
of the Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abul Fath 
Jalal-uddin Muhammad Akbar Padshah Ghazi (whose 
kingdom God perpetuate ), is a most just, a most wise, 
and a most God-fearing king. 
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'Should, therefore, in future a religious question come 
up, regarding whidi the opinions of the Mujtahids are 
at variance, and His Majesty, in his penetrating undei- 
standing and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any oi 
the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and 
should issue a decree to that effect— 

We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be bind¬ 
ing on us and on the whole nation. 

‘Further, we declare that should His Majesty think 
fit to issue a new order, we and the nation shall likewise 
be bound by it; Provided always, that such order be not 
only in accordance witli some verse of the Quran, but 
also of real benefit to the nation; and turther, that an) 
opposition on the part of his subjects to such an order 
passed by His Majest) shall invohe damnation in the 
world to come and loss of property and religious privi¬ 
leges in this. 

‘I'his document has been written with honest inten¬ 
tions, for the glory of God, and the propagation of the 
Islam and is signed by us, the principal ‘Ulama and law¬ 
yers, in the month of Rajab in the year nine hundred and 
eighty-seven (987).’®* 

This document acted like a bombshell in orthodox 
circles. It declared the emperor the spiritual as well as 

the temporal head of his subjects. 

™ Hencefonvard he was to be the umpire 

in all religious disputes, and his inter¬ 
pretation was binding on all, if it was not in conflict witl^ 
the Quran, and if it was not detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of the nation. It was this qualifying clause 
which really limited the emperor’s authority, but the 
orthodox refused to notice it and levelled all kinds of 
charges against him. Vincent Smith, following 
Badaoni and the Jesuits, writes that in the course of a 
year or two Akbar definitely ceased to be a Muslim, and 
adopted a policy of calculated hypocrisy. There is no 

Badaoni, II, p. 279. The yeai 987 l>egan on February 
28, 1579. 
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evidence to justify this assertion. The orthodox sec¬ 
tion did not understand the emperor’s policy and re¬ 
garded his quest of truth as a step towards the renun¬ 
ciation of Islam. Abul Fazl gives us the real cause of 
dissatisfaction with the emperor’s policy when he 
says: 

*'An impure faction reproached the caravan-leader 
of God-knowers with being of thfe Hindu (Brahman) 
religion. The ground for this improper notion 
was that the prince out of his wide tolerance received 
Hindu sages into his intimacy, and increased for admi¬ 
nistrative reasons the rank of Hindus, and for the good 
of the country .showed them kindness. Three things 
supported the evil-minded gossips. First,—the sages of 
difEerent religions assembled at court, and as every 
religion has some good in it, each received some praise. 
From a spirit of justice, the badness of any sect could 
not weave a veil over its merits. Second,—the reason 
of ‘Peace with all, {sxdh kul'^ was honoured at the court 
of the Caliphate and various tribes of mankind of 
various natures obtained spiritual and material success. 
Third,- the evil nature and crooked ways of the base 
ones of the age.”®^ 

The truth of the matter is that the emperor was 
disgusted with the bigotry of the *Ulama, and was plan¬ 
ning a new synthesis of the conflicting creeds with a 
view to finding a common basis which might be accept¬ 
able to all. He did not claim to be a prophet nor did he 
approve of his own apotheosis. His belief in Divine 
Right should not be confounded with claim to be called 
a prophet. Like all 16th century kings he held king- 
ship to be divinely ordained, and this belief was shared 
by his Hindu and Muslim contemporaries all over. 
Hindustan. His real object was to unite the peoples 
of his empire into an organic whole by supplying a com¬ 
mon bond. This he hoped to accomplish by founding 
the Din-iJlahi or the Divine Faith. 

The new religion was officially promulgated in the 


Akbarnamah, III, p. 400. 
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year 1581. It was an eclectic pantheism, containing 

the good points of all religions—a com- 
the^DiSS-nS” bination of mysticism, philosophy and * 

nature-worship. Its basis was rational; 
it upheld no dogma, recognised no gods or prophets, 
and the emperor was its chief exponent. Badaoni*s 
description of the new faith, by the phrase Tauhid-i- 
Ilaki, a divine monotheism is incorrect, for as Count 
Von Noer says all the practices and observances of this 
new cult indicated that it was based upon a pantheistic 
idea. The emperor’s Sufi leanings, his appreciation of 
Hindu religion, and his keen interest in rational eh- 
(]uiry and philosophical discussion led him to regard 
all religions as different roads leading to the same goal. 
Abul Fazl thus states his position: 

“He now is the spiritual guide of the nation and 
sees in the performance of this duty a means of pleasing 
God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the 
right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth.’’®® 

Again the following inscription penned by Abul 
Fazl for a temple in Kashmir expresses with great force 
the emperor's attitude in religious matters. 

‘O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee,— 

And in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee! 

Polytheism and Islam after Thee. 

Each religion says, ‘Thou art one without equal.' 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 

And if it be a Christian Church, people ring the bell 

from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister and sometimes 
the mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

rhy elect have no dealings with either heresy or ortkcK 
doxy; for neither of them stands behind the screen 
of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the petal belongs to the heart of the per- 
fumeseller. • 


Ain, I, p. 164. 
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Abul Fazl gives an account of the Divine Faith in 
'Ain No. 77 and describes the rite of initiation and 
’ other observances to which a person 

DiaSSahi”^ ^ desiring to become a member nad to 

conform. The members of the Divine 
Faith on meeting each other uttered the words Allah-ti- 
Akbar and Jalla Jallalhti. A dinner during lifetime 
was to take the place of the dinner usually given after 
a man’s death. Members were to abstain from meat, 
although they were asked to allow others to eat it, but 
during the month of their birth they were not allowed 
even to approach meat.®® They were not to dine i^ith 
the butchers, fishermen, and bird-catchers and others ol 
such low type. Each member tvas to give a party on 
the anniversary of his birthday and give a sumptuous 
feast. He was to bestow alms and prepare provisions 
foi' the long journey. There were four degrees of 
devotion to His Majesty. Badaoni writes of them; 
‘The four degrees consisted in readiness to scrifice to 
the Emperor, Property, Life, Honour, and Religion. 
Whoever had sacrificed these four things possessed the 
four degrees; and whoever had sacrificed one of these 
four possessed one degree. All the courtiers now put 
down their names as faithful disciples of the Throne! 

The emperor did not promulgate the new faith in 
the spirit of a missionary, zealous for obtaining recruits. 

His object was not proselytisation but 
synthesis of the warring creeds. 
He approached the whole question in 
what we might call a theosophical spirit, and inculcated 
Tio rigid formulae; instead he appealed to the judgment 
of those who listened to him. Rajas Bhagwan Das and 
Man Singh, if Badaoni is to be believed, gave a curt 
refusal when he asked them to join the new cult. He 
never compelled his numerous officers to follow him 
though nothing would have been easier for him to do. 
On the contrary, he emphasised the value of indepen¬ 
dent ju4gment, and appealed to men’s higher conscience 


••«See N. and Ain. 77. 
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to see through the veil of superstition, dogma, and ec- ‘ 
clesiastical h>rmalism. The Am mentions 18 members 
of the Dind-Ilahi among whom the most prominent 
are Abul Fazl, Faizi Shaikh Mubarak, Mirza Jani of 
Thatta and Aziz Koka whose faith in Islam was shaken 
by the greed of the harpies of the Meccan shrines. The 
only Hindu to join was Raja Birbal whose cosmopolitan 
views won for him the confidence and affection of the 
emperor. According to Badaoni members had to sign 
a declaration to the effect that they abjured Islam, for 
he says in one place: 

“Ten or twelve years later things had come to such 
a pass that abandon^ wretches like Mirza Jani, gover¬ 
nor of Thatta, and other apostates wrote their confes¬ 
sion to the following effect—this is the form:— 

“I, who am so and so, son of so and so, do volun¬ 
tarily and with sincere predilection and inclination, 
utterly and entiiely renounce and repudiate the religion 
of Islam which I have seen and heard of my fathers and 
do embrace the ‘Divine Religion’ of Akbar Shah, and 
do accept the four giades of entire devotion, viz., sacri¬ 
fice of Property, Life, Honour, and Religion.” 

According to the same writer this declaration was 
handed oper to Abul Fazl and ‘became the source of 
confidence and promotion.’ 

The promulgation' of the Din-i-Ilahi was followed 
b\ a numl>er of decrees against Islam of which Badaoni 

has given a detailed account. An oitho- 
ordinances dox Muslim, he looked upon the em- 
. ^aimt Islam. peroi’s ways ^vith great abhorrence and 

felt much ‘heart-burning for the deceased 
leligion of Islam.’ It w^ould be tedious to detail all the 
regulations issued by the emperor which Badaoni men¬ 
tions, but it is necessary to refer some of them in order 
to understand the charge of seeking to destroy Islam, 
brought against him by the orthodox section. 

The Era of the Thousand was stamped on the coins, 
and a Tarikh-i-Alfi commencing with the death of the 
Prophet was to be written. 

Sijdah was to be offered to Kings. 
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Circumcision was forbidden before the age of 12 
and was then left to the will of boys. 

Beef was prohibited, and this was due to the ‘com¬ 
pany of rascally Hindus'. His Hindu wives had created 
a prejudice in his mind against garlic and onions which 
were forbidden. 

The wearing of beards was discouraged. 

The wearing of gold and silk dresses forbidden by 
the shariat was made obligatory. 

The flesh of the wild boar and tiger was permitted, 
and the emperor ordered swine and dogs to be kept in 
the harem and under the fort and regarded the going to 
look at them every morning as a religious service.**” 

Public prayers and the azan (call to prayer) were 
abolished. Muslim names such as Ahmad, Muhammad 
and Mustafa became so offensive to His Majesty that he 
got them changed to other names. The fast of Ramzan 
and pilgrimage to Mecca were prohibited. The study 
of Arabic was looked upon as a ‘crime’ and Muslim Law, 
the Quran and the Hadis were all tabooed. Their place 
was taken by mathematics, astronomy, poetry, medicine, 
history and fiction which were assiduously cultivated. 

Boys were not to be married before the age of 16 and 
girls before 14, because the offspring of such marriages 
were bound to be weak and sickly. 

Mosques and prayer rooms were changed into store 
rooms and guard rooms. 

As the reader will easily perceive, some of these 
regulations are absurd. Is it conceivable that a tolerant 
and liberal-minded ruler like Akbar, who respected all 
religions, should have regarded the going to look at swine 
and dogs as an act of religious merit ? 

Badaini’s diatribe, couched in language worthy of 
a gloomy religious fanatic, whose heart is entirely unillu¬ 
mined by the light of reason, and whose 
intellect is cramped by sectarian studies 
as his own admissions so profusely illus¬ 
trate, extends over hundreds of pages, and his narrative 


” Al-Badoni, II, p. 314. 
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is frequently disfigured by his ravings against the Hindus 
whom he cannot bear to see in positions of power and 
influence at court. The only other evidence which 
supports him is that of the Jesuits, but it should be 
borne in mind that they took their cue from the ortho¬ 
dox section, which had declared war against the em¬ 
peror. ‘Most of Badaoni's statements are based upon 
hearsay, as is shown by the trend of his narrative. There 
is no evidence to prove that he had personal know¬ 
ledge of all the facts which he relates, or that he ever 
tried to ascertain the truth. 

It is idle to discuss whether Akbar renounced Islam 


Din-i-Ilahi, and 
intellectuals. 


or not. He organised a brotherhood 
in which the intellectuals could join. 
It was an association of students and 


free thinkers who had transcended the barriers of sect 


and creed and shaken off the tyrannous yoke of age long 
customs. It is not necessary for us to probe too closely 
into the rules and regulations for its organisation and 
discipline. Imperfections are inseparable from detail, 
and the student of history will do well to keep in mind 
the lofty aim of the emperor and the steadfastness with 
which he pursued it. 

The success or failure of the Din-i Ilahi as a cult is 


not a matter of importance. Politically it produced 

wholly beneficial results. Vincent 
Din™ifahi”*^^ Smith denounces it as ‘the outcome of 

ridiculous vanity, a monstrous growth 
of unrestrained autocracy,’ and in another place he 
observes that it was a 'monument of Akbar's folly, not 
of his wisdom.’ No one will doubt that this view is 


wholly erroneous, and no one acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of Akbar’s reign will endorse this unjust criticism 
of a great man of high aims and noble aspirations. The 
German historian of Akbar does him greater justice than 
Smith, and his estimate is well worthy of reproduction. 
He concludes his well-known work with these words: 


“Badaoni certainly takes every opportunity of 
raking up the notion of Akbar’s apotheosis for the pur¬ 
pose of renewing attacks upon the great emperor. He 
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however was never in intimate relation to the Din-i- 
Ilahi, he repeats the misconceptions current among the 
populace marred and alloyed by popular modes of pre- 
ception. Akbar might justly have contemplated the 
acts of his reign with legitimate pride, but many inci¬ 
dents of his life prove him to have been among the most 
modest of men. It was the people who made a God 
of the man who was the founder and head of an order 
at once political, philosophic and religious. One of his 
creations will assure to him for all time a pre-eminent 
place among the benefactors of humanity—greatness and 
universal tolerance in matters of religious beliel. If in 
ven^ deed he had contemplated the deification of him¬ 
self, a design certainly foreign to his character, these 
words of Voltaire would sene as his vindication: “Cesi 
le privilege du vrai genie et suitout de genie qui ouvre 
tine carriere, de faire impunement de grandes fautes.”®*" 
It was Akbar’s interest in religious matters and his 
eager desire to know the truth that brought him in con¬ 
tact with the Jesuits. They were in- 
^ ^ vited to take part in the debates at 
Fatehpur Sikri, and the emperor grant¬ 
ed them intendews, treated them with kindness, and 
showed interest in the Christian doctrine, although 
Vincent Smith wrongly asserts that the contribution 
made to the debates hy the missionaries was an impor¬ 
tant factor which led Akbar to renounce the Muslim 
religion. Akbar’s renunciation of Islam has been dis¬ 
cussed before, and it will, therefore, suffice to remind 
the reader that the Jesuit priests who came to his court 
with the avowed object of conveiting him to their faith 
fell, like all religious fanatics, into the error of suppos¬ 
ing that the emperor was really willing to embrace the 
Christian doctrine. All their correspiondence betrays 
their amazing credulity. Obsessed by religious zeal, 
they accepted every rumour current at Goa, Delhi or 
Lahore about the emperor, and gave it wide publicity 
without trying to ascertain the truth. 

’'^Von Noel, I, p 548. 
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Three missions were sent from Goa to the imperial 
court in the hope of persuading the emperor to intro¬ 
duce the Christian religion in his dominions. The 
first mission started from Goa on November 7. 1579, 
and reached Fatehpur Sikri after a journey of a little 
more than six weeks. The leaders of the mission were 
Father Rudolf Acquaviva and Father Monserrate^® both 
of whom were distinguished by enthusiastic devotion 
to their faith. Akbar treated them with kindness and 
called them to his palace, where he talked to them with 
great politeness. When the time came to take leave 
oi their royal host, the Fathers weic offered a large 
quantity of gold and silver, which they refused on the 
ground that their calling did not allow the acceptance 
of such gifts. Two or three days later they presented 
him with a copy of the Bible in four languages and also 
portraits of Jesus and Virgin Mary which he received 
with great reverence. The Fathers were full of prose¬ 
lytising zeal, so much so indeed, that they described the 
Prophet of Islam as Anti-Christ, and Acquaviva wrote 
in his letter to the Rector of Goa that in honour of this 
infernal monster they bend the knee, prostrate, lift up 
their hands, give alms, and do all they do.’ They talk¬ 
ed much against Islam and denounced its observances, 
and by their indiscreet utterances aggravated the forces 
of discontent which, as Vincent Smith admits, found 
expression in two formidable rebellions, both of which 
imperilled the throne and life of Akbar. But in spite 
of their zeal and vilification of the Prophet in which 
they indulged to excess at times, they did not accomplish 
much, and when they asked the emperor to adopt the 
Christian law, he, replied with the habitual courtesy 
that ‘the matter was in the hands of God, Who possessed 
the power to accomplish what they desired, and that for 
his part there was nothing in the ^vorld he desired more.’ 

Monserrate who was a scholar acted as Ae historian q£ 
the mission. His chief work is the Mongolical Lagationis 
Commeniariaus, which contains an account of Northern Ind|^ 
and the Imperial Court. The work has been translated into 
English by* Mr. Hoyland of the Nagpur College. 
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These polite refusals were interpreted by the Fathers 
as the emperor’s willingness to embrace the Christian 
doctrine. 

Negotiations were opened again in 1590. The 
emperor sent the following letter to the Fathers of the 
Society at Goa;— 

“In the name of God. 

I'he exalted and invincible Akbar to those that 
are in God’s grace and have tasted of his 
Holy Spirit and to those that are obedient 
to the spirit of the Messiah and conduct 
men to good, I say to you, learned Fathers, 
whose words are heeded as those of retired 
from the world, men who have left the 
pomps and honour of earth; Fathers who 
walk by the true way, I would have your 
reverences know that have knowledge of 
all the faiths of the world, both of various 
kinds of heathens and of the Mohammedans, 
save only that of Jesus Christ which is the 
faith of God and as such recognised and 
followed by many. Now in that I feel great 
inclination to the friendship of the Fathers, 
I desire that by them I may be taught this 
faith. 

There has recently come to our court and Royal 
Palace one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of 
great merit and good discourse, whom I 
have questioned on sundry matters and who 
has answered well to the satisfaction of my¬ 
self and my doctors. He has assured me 
that there are in India (scil-boa) several 
Fathers of great prudence and learning, and 
if this be so, your reverences will be able 
immediately, on receiving my letter to send 
some of them to my Court with all confi¬ 
dence, so that in disputations with my doc¬ 
tors I may compare their several learning 
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and character, and see the superiority of the 
Fathers over my doctors, whom we call 
Qazis, and whom by this means they can 
teach the truth. 

If they will remain in my court, I shall build 
them such lodging that they may live as 
nobly as any Father now in this country, 
and when they wish to leave I shall let them 
depart with all honour. You would, there¬ 
fore, do as I ask, and the more willingly 
because I beg of you the same, in this letter 
written at the commencement of the moon 
of June.” 

This offer gladdened the hearts of the Fathers who 
welcomed the opportunity of teaching the emperor the 
tenets of their faith. A second mission consisting of 
Fathers Edward Leiton and Christoper de Voga was 
sent which waited on the emperor at Lahore in 1591. 
He treated the Fathers with great courtesy, alloted to 
them quarters in his own palace and started a school 
in which the sons of nobles and the emperor’s sons 
and grand-son (Prince Khusrau) were taught to read 
and write the Portuguese language. But a few day’s 
stay convinced them that the emperor had no intention 
to embrace the Christian faith. Vincent Smith says 
that Akbar was never perfectly sincere when he used 
expressions implying belief in the Christian religion, 
but he does not blame the Fathers for their childlike 
simplicity in mistaking the emperor’s latitudinarianism 
for a desire to change the faith. The Fathers ought 
to have known by this time that his expanding soul 
could not be confined within the strait waistcoat of a 
formula, nor could his eager and inquisitive mind, long 
ing to know the truth, find satisfaction in the narrow 
sectarianism of the Jesuits. The emperor’s interest in 
Christianity was merely intellectual, but the Fathers 
were obtuse enough to think that he seriously thought 
of declaring himself a follower of Christ. Their cr!^- 
ulity is revealed in their readiness to accept the ortho- 
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dox gossip that was current in Hindustan about the 
emperor. The following is an instance: 

“The emperor turned all the mosques of the 
city where he lived into stables for elephants or 
horses on the pretence of preparation for war. 
Soon, however, he destroyed the Alcorans which are 
the turrets from which the priests call with loud 
voices on Mohammed saying that if the mosque 
could no longer be used for prayer there was no 
need for the turrets, and this he did in his hatred 
for the Mohammedan sect and in his affection for 
the Gospel. The Subdcacon also said that the 
name of Mohammed was as hated at the Mughal’s 
court as in Christiandom, and that the emperor had 
restricted himself to one wife, turning out the rest 
and distributing them among his courtiers. More¬ 
over, that he had passed a law that no Mohammedan 
was to circumcise his. son before the fifteenth year 
of his age, and that the sons should be at liberty on 
attaining the years of discretion to embrace what 
religion they chose.” 

It will be clear from the above extract that the 
Jesuit records are full of half truths and untruths, and 
yet Vincent Smith looked upon them as unimpeachable 
sources of information, and by placing too much re¬ 
liance upon them gave to the world a highly distorted 
picture of the greatest Mughal emperor of Hindustan. 

After some time the Fathers were called back, and 
the mission abruptly came to an end. 

In 1594 the emperor sent another ambassador to Goa 
to ask the Provincial to send a fresh mission to instruct 
him in the doctrines of the Christian faith. The Pro¬ 
vincial who knew the fate of the first two missions did 
not feel inclined to comply with the request, but after 
consultation with his colleagues agreed to do so. The 
leader of the new mission was Jerome Xavier, grand¬ 
nephew of St. Francis Xavier, and he was assist^ by 
others. The Fathers found the emperor at Lahore in 
May, 1595. They were hospitably received, and the 
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emperor treated them with a consideration which he 
did not even show to ruling chiefs. But like their pre¬ 
decessors, they also made the mistake of supposing that 
the emperor intended to accept the Christian faith, 
when they beheld him doing reverence to Christ and 
Virgin Mary and attending a litany service on bended 
knees, and with clasped hands after the fashion of the 
Christians. They were soon disillusioned; and Father 
Xavier who was greatly disappointed wrote of him that 
he was drifting hither and thither, like a ship without 
a rudder not knowing what heaven to make fori He 
listened to discourses on the Christian faith, but showed 
no sign of abandoning his worship of the sun, which 
he adored every' day at sunrise, and an image of which 
he constantly kept near him. He allowed the Fathers 
to build a church and to baptise all who desired to em¬ 
brace Christianity of their own free-will, but when they 
asked him to publish broadcast this permission, he 
replied that it was unnecessary to do so. The idea of 
conversion was not liked by the people of Hindustan 
and the Fathers soon despaired of securing a large num¬ 
ber of converts. 

The members of the third mission also dwell upon 
the emperor’s hostility to Islam, and their remarks have 
an echo of Badaoni’s diatribes against him. 

One of them writes:— 

“This king has destroyed the false sect of 
Muhammad and wholly discredited it. In this city 
there is neither a mosque nor a Quran, the book 
of their law, and the mosques that were there have 
been made stables for horses and store-houses and 
for the greater shame of the Mohammedans, every 
Friday it is arranged that' forty or fifty boars are 
brou^t to fight before the king, and he takes their 
tusks and has them mounted in gold. This king 
has made a sect of his own, and makes himself out 
to be a prophet. He has already many people who 
follow him, but it is all for money which he ^ves 
them. He adores God, and the sun, and is a Hmdu 
F. 25 
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(Gentile); he follows the sect of the Jains (Ver- 
rei)/'^« 

No contemporay Muslim writer corroborates this 
account except Badaoni who was avowedly hostile to 
the emperor. It appears, the Fathers, heard from cer¬ 
tain Muslims about these matters and accepted thefr 
statements without a critical examination. They fitted 
in so well with their hatred towards Islam that they 
readily put implicit faith in all the reports that reached 
them about the emperor’s alleged apostasy. 

Akbar is one of the most remarkable kings not 
only in the history of India but of the whole world. 

His great qualities are amply revealed 
in the pages of the Ain-i-Akbari and 
the Akharnamah, and even Badaoni’s 
hostile pen has not succeeded in belittling the grandeur 
of his personality. Abul Fazl's account of the em¬ 
peror’s character and habits is very largely confirmed 
by Father Monserrate who was personally acquainted 
with him. Jahangir also describes his father in the 
Memoirs, and his remarks deserve to be quoted. He 
writes: 


Tn his august personal appearance he was of 
middle height, but inclining to be tall; he 
was 6f the hue of wheat; his eyes and eye¬ 
brows black and his complexion rather 

Compare with the above Badaoni's calculated misrepre¬ 
sentation of what the emperor did. He says: “The real object 
of those who became disciples was to get into office, and though 
His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could 
not get enough, for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable; to 
them belongs half the arm/ and half the land. Neither the 
Hindustanis nor the Mughals can point to such grand lords as 
the Hindus have among themselves. But if other than Hindus 
came and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice His 
Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he dio not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in 
with his views or not.” Comment upon this is superfluous, 
reader may be left to draw his own inference. 
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dark than fair; he was lionbodied, with a 
broad chest, and hands and arms long. On 
the left side of his nose he had a fleshy mole, 
very agreeable in apperance, of the size of 
half a pea. Those skilled in the science of 
physiognomy considered the mole a sign of 
great prosperity and exceeding good fortune. 
His august voice was very loud and in speak¬ 
ing and explaining had a peculiar richness. 
In his actions and movements he was not like 
the people of the world, and the glory of God 
manifested itself in him. 

“The good qualities of my revered father are 
beyond the limit of approval and the bounds 
of praise. If books were composed with 
regard to his commendable dispositions, 
without suspicion of extravagance, and he 
be not looked at as a father would be by 
his son even then but a little out of much 
could be said.’*^^ 

The emperor’s features were so majestic and impres¬ 
sive that one could easily recognise at the first glance that 
he was a king. His shoulders were broad, and his legs 
were some what turned inwards and full-suited for exer¬ 
cises in horsemanship. His forehead was broad and 
open, and his eyes so bright and flashing that they look¬ 
ed like the sea shining in the light of the sun. His nose 
was straight and small, and his nostrils were widely open. 
He was clean-shaven except for a moustache which he 
wore after the fashion of the Turkish youths who had 
not attained to manhood. He was neither too stout 
nor too thin, and possessed a healthy and robust consti¬ 
tution. His countenance was highly dignified, and 
the Jesuit writer who saw him in his 38th year writes 
that his expression was tranquil, serene and open and 
full of diginiiy and in moments of anger, of awful majes¬ 
ty. He laughed heartily, cracked jokes and enjoyed 

"Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 38, 34, 37. 
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every kind of entertainment, but when he was offended, 
his wrath was terrible. He was amiable, polite and 
accessible as few other monarchs in Muslim history have 
been. He granted audiences to the nobles and the 
common people alike and spoke gently to them. His 
manners were highly pleasant, so much so indeed, that 
Father Jerome Xavier writes of him that ‘in truth he 
was great with the great and low with the low.' His 
subjects felt great attachment towards him in spite of 
his heterodox views, and the Jesuit writer is surprised 
that he was not assassinated for his aberrations from or¬ 
thodoxy. He was extremely intelligent, far-sighted 
and shrewd and was capable of understanding the most 
difficult problems of the state without much effort. No 
question, philosophical or political, could baffle his intel¬ 
lect and the most astute statesmen in the realm found 
in him a rival in quickness of perception, industry and 
capacity for ready decision. He could manage a theolo¬ 
gical debate, a military compaign in a far off province, 
and a reform in some branch of the administration with 
equal ease and his highest officers always valued his ad¬ 
vice and suggestions. 

In his dress he followed tlie fashion of Muslim kings. 
His garments were made of silk beautifully embroide¬ 
red in gold. He was fond of jwellery and wore a 
great deal of it on ceremonial occasions. His headgear 
was a turban, tightly bound and decked with pearls and 
Jewels. He liked European dress too and sometimes 
put it on in private. He always carried arms on his per¬ 
son, and was sunounded even in his private apartments 
by armed bodyguards. 

The imperial kitchen was a huge establishment, 
but, the emperor was extremely temperate in matters of 
eating and drinking. He took only one meal a day, 
and left off before he was fully satisfied. No hours 
were fixed for his meals: they were served whenever he 
called for them. He was so gentle and unassuming that 
the words ‘what dinner has been prepared,' never passed 
from his lips. But his table was sumptuous, and great 
precautions were taken against poisoning. He gave 
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up beef, garlic and onions in order to avoid giving 
offence to his Hindu wives and friends. He cared little 
for meat, and in his later years completely gave it up. 
On the question of meat he expressed himself in these 
words: 

"Men are so accustomed to eating meat that were 
it not for the pain they would undoubtedly, 
fall to on themselves. Would that my body 
were so vigorous as to be of service to eaters 
of meat ivho would thus forego other 
animal life, or that as I cut off a piece of 
their nourishment, it might be replaced by 
another. 

"Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, 
so that one animal might avail for many. 
Were it not for the thought of the difficult 
of sustenance, I would prohibit men from 
eating meat. The reason why I do not 
altogether abandon it myself is that many 
others might willingly forego it likewise and 
and be thus cast into despondency. 

"From my earliest years whenever I ordered ani¬ 
mal food to be cooked for me, I found it 
rather tasteless and cared little for it. I took 
this feeling to indicate necessity for protect¬ 
ing animals, and I refrained from animal 
food. 

"Butchers, fishermen and the like who have no 
other occupation but taking life, should 
have a separate quarter and their association 
with others should be prohibited by fine. 

"It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that 
although various kinds of food are obtain¬ 
able, men are bent upon injuring living 
creatures and lending a ready hand in kill¬ 
ing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty, but makes himself a 
tomb for animals." 
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He drank much in his early youth but in later years 
he rarely did so. The Jesuit writer says that he quen¬ 
ched his thirst with post or plain water. He generally 
dined alone, reclining on an ordinary couch which was 
covered with silk and cushions stuffed with the soft 
fibres of some imported plant. 

He was a man of deep affections. He enjoined 
obedience to parents, and regretted that his father 
Humayun died so early that he could render him no 
foithful service. Towards his mother and other rela¬ 
tives, he showed a great kindness and looked after their 
comforts. He treated his brother Hakim kindly even 
when the latter rebelled against him, and showed favour 
to his foster-brother Aziz Koka, whom he entrusted with 
important military commands. He loved little chil¬ 
dren, and used to say that love towards them often turn¬ 
ed the mind towards the Bountiful Creator. He had a 
great love for Bibi Daulat-Shah's daughter whom he 
gave the name of ‘Aram Banu Begum. Often he said of 
his son Salim: "Babal for my sake be kind as I am, 
after me, to this sister, who in Hindi phrase is ‘my dar¬ 
ling’.” He hated pride and arrogance and behaved as 
the humblest of men. When he organised his religious 
order, many expressed a wish to become his disciples 
but he refused] to admit them and said: ‘Why should I 
claim to guide men, before I myself am guided.”*^ 
Jahangir writes in his Memoirs that notwithstanding 
his kingship and boundless wealth he never ‘placed his 
foot beyond the base of humility before the throne of 
God but considered himself the lowest of created beings 
and never for one moment forgot God.’*® 

His time was carefully mapped out so that not a 
minute was wasted. He slept only for a few hours in 
the night, and spent most of his time in philosophical 
discussion and listening to historians who related the 
events of bygone ages ‘without adding or suppressing 
facts.’ After daybreak, peasents, soldiers, tradesmen, 

*2 Ain, I, p. 165. 

Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 37. 
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merchants and men of other avocations gathered near 
the walls of the place and were allowed to make the kor- 
nish. During the day the emperor was busy in transac¬ 
ting the business of the state. He himelf looked into 
every detail of the administration which was greatly im¬ 
proved by his methodising genius. 

Though himself not highly educated, the emperor 
was endowed by nature with extraordinary intellectual 
powers. He had a marvellous memory which enabled 
him to store his mind with all kinds of useful knowledge. 
He knew a gi'eat deal of philosophy, theology, histoiv’ 
and politics and could easily give his opinion on the 
most abstruse subjects. Never before in the history of 
Muslim rule in India had so many scholars, poets and 
philosophers gathered round a king and enjoyed his pat¬ 
ronage. He had a large library in his palace which con¬ 
tained books on all subjects. Learned men were asked 
to read these books to the emperor from the beginning 
to the end. He made a sign with his own pen every da> 
at the place where his readers stopped and paid their wa¬ 
ges according to the number of pages read. Thus he 
had acquired a sufliciently wide knowledge of Asiatic 
literature which included a deep study of Sufi poets. He 
had heard the Gospel from the lips of Jesuit Fathers 
and seems to have greatly liked its teachings. His inte¬ 
rest in art was keen; he loved calligraphy and employed 
a large number of skilled calligraphists in his service. 
He was fond of music and song, and a large number of 
musicians lived at his court. He was not devoid of a 
knowledge of architecture, and the buildings of his reign 
testify to his good taste. It is really a marvel that he 
should have drawn in so much knowledge through the 
ear. Even Vincent Smith who is in no way partial to 
him acknowledges his great powers. He says: 

“Anybody who heard him arguing with acuteness 
and lucidity on a subject of debate would 
have credited him with wide literary 
knowledge and profound erudition and 
never would have suspected him of illitera- 
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cy.”^^ He knew ihe mechanical art and 
himself devised several guns. 

He was possessed of incredible bodily strength. 
The Mughal and Turkish elements were mixed up in 
his nature, and he displayed the qualties of both races. 
He was devoted from his childhood to hunting excur¬ 
sions, and when he gre^v to man’s estate, they became a 
passion with him. Sport was a source of delight to him. 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than the chase of 
wild and ferocious animals. No lion or tiger or ele- 
piiant, however fierce, could frighten him and no 
amount of fatigue could make him give up the pursuit 
t>l: his ga'me. Fear was unknown to his nature, and 
^v^hether he was in the thick of battle or in the 
breathless chase of some Avdld animals he dashed with 
lull vigour, and never faltered or hesitated. He enjoyed 
elephant fights and gladiatorial combats, but had an 
abhorrence of blood-shed. He was at times so reckless 
of his own life that he plunged his horse into the Ganges, 
when it was in full flood during the rainy season, and 
successfully crossed to the other side. 

The emperor held a lofty ideal oi kingship. Ever 
devoted to the service of God and the cjiicst of truth, he 
had a real affection for his people and a genuine desire 
to establish a just and efficient government. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to promote this end. His ideal of 
kingly duty is well-reflected in his sayings: 

“A monarch is a pre-eminent cause ol God. 
Upon his conduct depends the efficiency of 
any course of action. His gratitude to his 
Lord, therefore, should be shown in just 
government and due recognition of merit; 
that of his people in obedience and praise.” 

“Tyranny is unlawful in every one, especially in 
a sovereign who is the guardian of tlie 
world." 

“Falsehood is improper in all men and most un- 

^^Akbar, p. 338. 
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seemly in monarchsr This order is termed 
the shadow ol God, and a shadow should 
throw straight.” 

Vincent Smith, relying upon Jesuit sources, dwells 
at length upon Akbar s artfulness and duplicity in state¬ 
craft and speaks of his ‘tortuous diplomacy and perfi¬ 
dious action.’ But we feel mucii relieved to read in 
his work a little later that a certain amount of finesse 
is inevitable in diplomacy and politics, and that his 
policy was not more tortuous than that of the Euiopean 
princes of his time. The same learned historian goes 
on to add that in all countries it is necessary for states¬ 
men to practise an economy of truth, but the sense of 
racial superiority gets tlie better of his judicial fairness, 
and leads him to say that it would not be reasonable to 
expect an Asiatic potentate like Akbar to be in advance 
of his European contemporaries in respect of straight 
dealing. Vincent Smith forgets that Akbar s great con¬ 
temporary Elizabeth lied shamelessly, and Green goes 
so far as to assert that in the profusion and shamelessness 
of her lies she stood without a peer in Christendom. 
The vile methods and intrigues of other monarchs in 
France, Spain and elsewhere are too well-known to need 
mention. Akbar was undoubtedly superior to his con¬ 
temporaries both in intellect and character, and his 
policy was far more humane than theirs. Against the 
few acts of inhumanity and breach of faith attributed 
ro him by Smith, it is possible to mention a hundred 
jieeds of generosity and benevolence. Accurate and 
impartial research by wdiomsoevcr conducted will reveal 
Akbar to have been in many respects a greater man than 
his European contemporaries. 

The gieatest title of Akbar to fame is his policy 
of religious toleration. He was tolerant of other faiths. 
No doctrinal dissent could drive him into fury nor 
could differences of opinion make him lose his temper 
or disturb tlie natural serenity of his philosophical 
mind. He allowed Fathullah Shirazi who was a Shia 
to say his prayers because he thought it good to 
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encourage a man of talent. On the Shivaratri day he 
held a meeting of Hindu ascetics and ate and drank with 
them. In the matter of worship he allowed the utmost 
freedom to non-Muslims. He never countenanced 
forcible conversions. On the other hand, if a Hindu 
had been converted to Islam by force in his childhood, 
he was allowed, if he liked, to go back to the religion of 
his fathers. There tvas a standing ordinance of the 
emperor to the effect that no man should be interfered 
with on account of his religion, and every¬ 
one should be free to settle his own convictions. An 
other decree laid down that if the infidels built a church 
or a synagogue or an idol temple or a fire 
temple, no one should molest them. Himself a man of 
catholic views, he associated with the learned of all races 
and religions and comprehended fully the meaning of 
their subtle doctrines. Abul Fazl tells us that though 
occasionally he joined public worship in order to hush 
the slandering tongues of the bigots of the age, his ardent 
feeling for God and his desire to know the truth led him 
to practise great inward and outward austerities. Thi^ 
intimate contact with the learned of the age developed 
his understanding and sharpened his intelligence to such 
an extent that nobody could believe that he was unedu¬ 
cated. He fully realised the weakness of human nature 
and used to say: 

*‘It is my duty to be in good understanding with 
all men. If they walk in the way of God’s 
will, interference with them would be in it¬ 
self reprehensible; and if otherwise, they are 
under the malady of ignorance and deser\’e 
my compassion.” 

He was sincerely religious and devoted to Ciod, so 
much so indeed, that Abul Fazl writes that he ‘passed 
every moment of his life in self-examination or in adora¬ 
tion of God.* Vincent Smith greatly underrates Akbar’s 
attempt to organise a religious order with a view to ynite 
his subjects of diverse races and creeds. One wishes that 
the distinguished historian had paid a just tribute to his 
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genius for proclaiming the Sulh-kul (universal peace) at a 
time when in Europe the principle enforced was cujus 
regio ejus religio. From the Diet of Augsburg, which 
met a year before the imperial accession to the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, Europe h\c\v no peace, and religion 
of the subjects was regulated by the state. The dissenter 
could only choose between submission to the dictation of 
the civil ruler or emigration from his territorial bounds. 
Even in Smith’s own country during the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth Protestantism was imposed by force upon the Irish 
people. Philip II of Spain who was a bigoted Papist 
openly declared that it was better not to rule at all than 
to rule over heretics. A comparison of European 
monarchs with Akbar easily establishes the superiority of 
the latter both in genius and achievement, and there is 
no wan ant for the disparaging remarks which Vincent 
Smith makes under the cloak of judicial impartiality. 
All things considered, he will rank among the greatest 
kings of history, and his claim to this pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion will always rest upon his grarid and original intel¬ 
lect, universal toleration force of character and the 
solid results of his statesmanship. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MUGHAL GOVERNMENT 

'1 he Mughal system of administiation was not ori¬ 
ginal. The methods followed all over the Muslim world 

were those of the Abbasid Khalifas of 
Natuie of Mu Iraq or the Fatimid Khalifas of Egypt, 
ghai Government. when the earlv Turks came to In¬ 

dia, their ideas became interfused with 
the customs and usages of the country. The Hindus 
continued to be employed in the re\enue department, 
and their customs and practices exeicised a powerful in¬ 
fluence on administrative arrangements. The Mughal 
administration ^vas theretoie a mixture of Indian and fo¬ 
reign elements, and, to use Prolessor Sarkar’s expressive 
phrase, it w’as Terso-Arabic s>stem in Indian setting.’ 
Its elaborate organization entailed much record-keeping, 
and required the monarch to be constantly vigilant. 
But it was not wholly based on foice. There was partial 
acquiescence of the people, because the new government 
was more humane, tolerant and beneficent. It respect¬ 
ed social usages and allowed the village folks to enjoy 
their time-honoured right of self-go\ ernment. 

The head of the administration was the king him¬ 
self. In theory he had unlimited powders, but in practice 
he always deferred to the wishes of those who were near 
him or who were affected by his decrees. Even the most 
absolute monarch has to consult the wishes of the clique 

that supports him. Akbar was an auto- 
* crat but his autocracy did not imply 

irresponsibilit). His methods differed from those of the 
iiilers of the pre-Mughal days. At a very early age he 
was a complete master of his kingdom, and announced a 
policy which was based upon liberal and humanitarian 
principles. The disabilities imposed upon the unbelie¬ 
vers were lemoved, and the administration treated the 
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Hindus and Muslims alike in all matters. There was 
no exclusion from the offices of the state on religious 
grounds, and the Hindus were granted complete liberty 
of worship. The principle of religious toleration guided 
the policy of Akbar and augmented the glory of his em¬ 
pire. Some of his ablest ministers and most trusted 
friends were Hindus, and he always consulted them 
before taking action in important matters. The Hindu 
iradition of Divine Right was not forgotten and the 
people were ready to accord divine honours to the occu¬ 
pant of royal throne, inespecth e of the religion which 
he prefessed. Abul Fazl regards royalty as *a light ema¬ 
nating from God and ray from the svin' and Akbar him¬ 
self claimed to be ‘the shadow of God.’ Again Abul 
Fazl says kingship is a gift of God and is not bestowed 
till many thousand good qualities have been gathered 
together in an individual! Being of divine origin the 
king should possess great qualities . These are accord¬ 
ing to Abul Fazl, love for his subjects, courage and kind¬ 
ness, trust in God, devotion to Him, magnanimity to¬ 
wards foes and freedom from sectarism prejudices. As a 
Sufi Abul Fazl points out toleration as a special virtue 
of the king and ^vants him to treat all his subjects 2 dike. 
.411 humanity is one and all religions are but different 
paths leading to God. 

Never during his reign did he levy extra taxes, 
although his perpetual w'ars implied a heavy strain on 
his resources. It is true he tried to repress the bigotry 
of the ‘Ulama but he did so in order to end their inter¬ 
ference in political affairs. Much of the careful orga¬ 
nisation which he effected to govern his vast empire was 
the outcome of his own genius. He was often, as ^’’in- 
cent Smith says, the teacher rather than the pupil of 
his ministers. His bureaucracy, half-civil, half-militar>', 
admirably served his purpose, and administrative effi¬ 
ciency reached its high water-mark for the first time 
under Muhammadan rule. The emperor himself was 
the guiding spirit of all reforms and policies, and it was 
his master-mind which grasped the minutest details of 
government, and made possible the smooth working of 
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the whole machiner). Below the king the Vakil was 
the principal executive officer. He was, as it were the 
alter ego of the emperor and was consulted in all matters. 
This office was in the early years held by Bairam Khan, 
the tutor and guardian of the emperor.^® 

The chief departments of the Mughal government 
were:— 


(1) Finance (under the Diwan). 

(2) The military. Pay and Accounts offic c (under 
the Mir Bakhshi). 

(3) The Imperial Household (under the Khan-i- 
Sdmdn or Lord High Steward). 

(4) Judicial (under the chief Qazi known as the 
Qazi-ul-Quzdt). 

(5) Religious endowments and charitable grants 

(under the Sadr-i-Sndur). 

(6) Censorship of Public Morals (under the 
Muhatsib). Somewhat inferior to these 
were the following: 

(7) Artillery (under the Mii Atish or Darogha-i- 
Topkhanah). 

(8) Intelligence and Posts (under the Darogha-i- 
Dak Chowki), 

(9) Mint (under its own Darogha). 


The 

Diwan. 


tVazip or 


Abul Fazl describes the Diwan as the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all financial matters, who superintended 

the imperial treasuries and checked all 
accounts. He was the head of the 
revenue department, and all questions 
pertaining to the assessment and collection of revenue 
were decided by him. All revenue papers, returns and 
despatches from the different parts of the empire were 
received in his office, and all orders for payment except 


There were no departments like those of our Govern¬ 
ment in Mughal times. It would be proper to name the 
powerful officers of the administration and to detail the duties 
assigned to them. 
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those regarding petty sums of money were made by him. 
The Wazir was like other officers a mansabdar, i.e., 
holder of a military rank in the army, and sometimes 
did actually command armies, though usually he had 
to remain at the capital by reason of the peculiar nature 
of his business. 

There was no clear division between the civil and 


military branches of the administration. Every civil 

officer was a mansabdar in the imperial 
army, and his mansab determined his 
salary and position in the official hie¬ 
rarchy. The salary bills of all officers had to be scruti¬ 
nised and passed by the paymastep of the army. He 
assigned posts to several commanders in the van, centre 
wings and rear guards before battle. The Ain defines 
the Mir Bakhshi as an officer in charge of the personal 
army of the emperor. He exercised a general control 
over the whole army, and saw that the mansabdars kept 
their horses in the proper condition. He looked after 
the recruitment of soldiers also. 


He was the head of the emperor's household estab¬ 
lishment and accompanied him during his journeys and 

campaigns. Blochmann translates him 
The Khan-i- as Superintendent of Stores. He was 
High "steward. the head of the emperor’s personal staff, 

and managed his food, tents and stores, 
and looked after his messing arrangements. According 
to Manucci he was in charge of the entire expenditure 
of the royal household in reference to both gieat and 
small things. The office of the Khan-i-Samdn was an 
important one, and only men of trust were appointed 
to it. 

He acted is the representative of the *ulama and advis¬ 
ed the king in all religious matters. He controlled the 
Sayurghdl Lands (grants to religious and learned men) 
and recommended *the ulama, scholars and Qazis for 
stipends and jagirs from the state This gave him much 
power and influence and he acquired a position of great 
dignity in the administration. 

He was tfje highest judicial officer of the realm cor- 
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responding to the Lord Chief Justice of England. The 
emperor as the Khalifa of the age was the supreme judge 

Qazi.ui.Qu^( "} generally he acted as the 

highest court of appeal. The Qazi 
was the Chief Judge in criminal cases which he decided 
accordingly to Muslim Law. 

This was a very old office. It had existed in the time 
of the Khiljis and Tughluqs. In old times the state 
-ri, vrK custodian of men’s life and pro- 

perty as well as their morals. The 
Muhatsil/s duties were to see that the people led their 
lives in accordance with the law of the Prophet to put 
down the practices condemned in the Shariat, and in 
general to prevent immorality. 

Besides these there were many other officers who 
held responsible positions in the state. Some of these 


are:— 


(1) The Mustaufl 

(2) The Awarjah Nawis 

(3) The Nazir-i-Buyutat^® 

(4) The Mushrif 

(5) Mir Bahri 

(6) Mir Barr 

(7) Qur Begi 


Vuditor-General. 

Superintendent of daily 
expenditure at the 
court. 

Superintendent of the 
Imperial Workshop. 

Chief Admiral and Offi¬ 
cer of the Harbours. 

Revenue Secretary. 

Superintendent of Fo¬ 
rests. 

Superintendent of the 
Roval Stud. 


^®Buyutat is derived from the Arabic word bait meaning 
‘house.’ This officer looked after the workshops and also 
registered the property of deceased persons in order to clear 
their accounts with the state. 
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(8) Akht Begi . . Superintendent of the 

Royal Stud. 

(9) Khwan Salar Superintendent of the 

Royal Kitchen. 

(10) The Waqia-Nawls . . The News-recorder. 

(11) Mir ‘At? . . Officer who presented all 

petitions to the em¬ 
peror brought by sui¬ 
tors who wished to 
place them before His 
Majesty. At one time 
Mirza Abdur Rahim 
was appointed as the 
principal Mir Arz of 
the realm. 

The officer who was responsible for maintaining 
peace in the cities was the KotwaL His duties arc enu¬ 
merated at length in Ain, the most important of which 
are:— 

(1) to keep watch at night and patrol the city; 

(2) to keep a register of houses and frequent 
roads; 

(3) to employ a spy from among the obscure 
residents and to observe the income and ex¬ 
penditure of the various classes; 

(4) to discover thieves; 

(5) to examine weights and measures; 

(6) to make a list of the property of those who 
have no heir and of deceased and missing 
persons. 

(7) not to allow a woman to be burnt against 
her will and to prevent circumcision belo^v 
the age of 12. 


F. 26 
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There are many other duties assigned to the Kotwal. 
Indeed the catalogue is so long that Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar is inclined to think that the passage in the Ain 
represents an ideal rather than an actual state of things. 
The Kotwal is still a familiar figure in big cities in 
northern India, and he still performs most of the duties 
entrusted to his Mughal prototype. It was the Kotwal's 
duty in Akbar's day to prevent and detect crime, to trace 
the whereabouts of offenders and to look after the daily 
life of the people in the town. He was to discover stolen 
goods and if he failed to do so, he had to patrol at night, 
to note the movements of strangers, to set the idle to 
work and to fix the places of men following different 
occupations in the town such as butchers, washermen, 
etc. This made the Kotwal usually alert, and he be¬ 
came a terror to all vagabonds and tramps who roamed 
about without any ostensible means of subsistence. 
Espionage is an inevitable corrollary of despotism, and 
the Kotwal employed spies to obtain information about 
the doings of the people in the city. Bribery was pre¬ 
valent, but the dread of the emperor exercised a whole¬ 
some restraint, and in many cases the Kotwals discharged 
these duties with rigorous efficiency. Order and security 
prevailed in cities. Business was safe, and foreign mer¬ 
chants were well protected. The office of Kotwal exist¬ 
ed throughout the Mughal rule, and Manucci has des¬ 
cribed its duties from personal observation.^® 

The emperor was the fountain of all justice. He 
was the highest court of appeal, and the people had 

, . ^ , boundless respect for his decisions. He 

Tusticc And Ix)w* « • • • « • i* ^ i i 

heard original suits of a certain kind as 
well as appeals sent for disposal by provincial govern¬ 
ments. On a fixed day all people, the high and low, 
were permitted to enter the Court of Justice and lay their 
complaints before him. Even when he was on tour, he 
held his court regularly and received complaints against 
his officials also. The Mir Arz had to be present at the 


Jarrett, II, pp. 41—43. 

‘sStoria do Mogor, II, pp. 420-21. 
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palace all day and night, and at one time seven Mir’ 
Arzes were appointed with Abdur Rahim as the Head 
Mir Arz, because one man could not cope with the in¬ 
creased volume of work. 

Below the emperor was the Sadr-i-Sudur who decid¬ 
ed important civil cases especially of a religious character. 
He was the chief religious officer and exercised a general 
supervision over the morals, manners, habits and educa¬ 
tion of the people. He acted as the chief of the *ulama 
and brought to the notice of the king any thing which 
offended against the religious law. He was responsible 
for the appointment of Muftis and Qazis in the state and 
the latter carried out his behests. He recommended to 
the king the cases of the Ulma and pious men for finan¬ 
cial help (Madad-i-Ma’dsh). The chapter in the *Ain 
on Sayurghal lands mentions the powers of the Sadar 
and the regulations for awarding lands to deserving 
people. The Qazi-ul-Quzdt or the Chief Qazi was the 
highest judicial officer in the realm, who was respon¬ 
sible for the efficient administration of justice. There 
were no law courts in those days with definite codes of 
law to guide the presiding officers. The functionaries 
who were mainly concerned with the disposal of cases 
were—(1) the Qazi, (2) the Mufti and (3) the Miradl. 
The Mufti expounded the law; the Qazi investigated 
the evidence; and the Miradl delivered the judgment. 
The Miradl was specially enjoined to look after the ge¬ 
neral interest of the state and to act as a counterpoise to 
the Qazi’s influence. There were no professional law¬ 
yers, trained in law and conversant with social usages 
and regulations of the state, and since the parties had 
to plead their cause in person, we may presume that 
justice was not always done to the simple villager who 
was helpless against a rapacious official or an influential 
opponent. The number of Miradls in Akbar’s time 
was not very large. They were generally associated 
with the Qazis who were more conservative in their out¬ 
look and unresponsive to the large considerations o£ 
public welfare. At one time the emperor dismissed all 
reactionary Qazis, not to destroy the Muslim law as is 
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too readily assumed by his orthodox critics, but to in¬ 
duce a chastened mood in judges who considered them¬ 
selves infallible. 

The QazVs court had civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion and tried cases of both Hindus and Muslims. But 
in deciding those cases in which the parties were Hin¬ 
dus, he was required to take into consideration the cus¬ 
toms and usages of the Hindu community. It does not 
appear that he was supplied with any ofTicial agency to ex¬ 
plain the Hindu customs, but there is evidence to show 
that such usages were respected by government The 
Qazi was expected to be just, honest and impartial 
and to hold trials in the presence of parties to the suit 
at the court-house and not in any prhate place. He 
was ordered not to accept presents or to attend enter¬ 
tainments given by all and sundry, and was asked to 
be proud of his poverty. But these injunctions were 
more hinoured in the breach than in observance. Most 
of the Qazis were haughty and corrupt and gave perverse 
verdicts. 

There was no written code of law which the judges 
had to administer in Akbar’s empire. The Quran was 
the ultimate authority to which all questions had to be 
referred. But the Quran could not be applied to all 
conceivable cases, and, therefore, its provisions were sup¬ 
plemented by the Hadis or sayings of the Prophet. The 
Fatwds or decrees of eminent judges or the ‘Ulama 
constituted another source of law, but they were not 
binding upon the Qazi, who might or migh not accept 
them. The criminal law was the same for all, and in 
the matter of punishment no distinctions were made on 
religious grounds. In civil cases in which the parties 
were Hindus full regard was paid to their customary 
and traditional law, and the Qazi was expected to 
acquaint himself with Hindu usages. The courts had 
to follow the regulations laid down by the emperor in 
revenue cases. But he was above the law. He could 
freely annul or reverse the decisions of his judges who 
were always careful to avoid imperial displeasure. 

The punishments inflicted by* courts were often 
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severe. Amputation of limbs was permitted, but the 
capital punishment could not be inflicted without the 
emperor’s sanction. There was no regular jail system, 
and long-term prisoners were confined in forts. Those 
who were guilty of particularly heinous offences were 
thrown into dungeons, and were treated with great 
rigour. Fines were not unknown, and in certain cases 
exorbitant demands were made to meet the ends of 
justice. 

Father Monserrate s account of the King’s justice 
is well worth quoting. Here is a summary' of his 
observations:— 

The King’s icgard for riglii and justice in the affairs 
of government is remarkable. He takes a \er) strong 
\ iew of errors and misdemeanours committed by his 
officials in discharging their duties. He is sincrely 
anxious that guilt should be punished without malitt* 
indeed but without undue leniency. All important 
cases he decided himself, and punishments were aw'arded 
after gi'eat deliberation. Moral offences wx*re severely 
dealt with. Seducers and adulterers tvere either 
strangled or gibbeted. He had such a hatred of de¬ 
bauchery and adulteiy that neither influences nor 
entreaties, nor the great ransom which was offered 
would induce him to pardon his cheif trade commis¬ 
sioner, who had outraged the modesty of an unmarried 
girl. The \vretch w 2 ls remorselessly strangled. The 
chief executioner wras provided with many barbarous 
instruments to inflict punishments upon malefactors, 
but no one was actually punished with them, and they 
seemed to be intended rather to inspire terror than for 
actual use. 

It may be said that under Akbar some of the worst 
features of despotism were minimised. It is the curse of 

despotism that the claims of men of 
Service merit are always ignored or neglected. 

But the guiding maxim of Akbar’s 
government like that of Napoleon Bonaparte in France 
was “career open to talent.” Able men from distant 
countries of Asia came to India in search of employ- 
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ment, and found shelter at his court. All those who 
were entitled to be called great or noble in the country 
were in the service of the emperor. There was no rank 
or dignity outside the pale of the imperial service. 
Appointment to every post rested with the emperor. 
His will was law. He could elevate a man to the 
highest position straightway without requiring him to 
serve in the lower rank or degrade^a man from the 
highest office as he did in the case of Shaikh Abdunnabi. 
As to qualification there was no hard and fast rule. 
There was no specialisation in the various branches of 
the administration, and the modem device of testing a 
candidate’s fitness for public service by competitive 
examinations was altogether unknown. The emperor’s 
judgment was the sole guide. Aliens were admitted in 
the service, and in Akbar’s time their number consider¬ 
ably increased. Nearly seventy per cent of the officers 
were foreigners, descendants of families that had come 
to India with Humayun or aftersvards, and only thirty 
per cent of them were Indians proper. There was no 
ban on the Hindus. Many of them entered the imperial 
service, and the revenue department was largely manned 
by them. The higher posts were open only to the 
Rajputs, the only exceptions being Todarmal, Birbal. 
and their sons. Officers were not confined to duties of 
one kind only. They were transferred by the emperor 
to perform duties which were diametrically opposite to 
the duties of the office which they actually held. Raja 
Birbal, a court wit, was sent by the emperor to command 
an expendition against the Yusufzais with fatal results. 
Abul Fazl who was a literary man par excellence was 
sent to the Deccan against Bahadur of Khandesh, and 
Raja Todarmal was deputed to deal with the insurgents 
in Bengal and Bihar. Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 
won his early spurs in Gujarat as a warrior. It seems all 
offices were interchangeable. There were no rules of 
promotion or pension. Everything depended upon the 
emperor’s sweet will. Once a man joined the service, 
he was sure of a rise and was rapidly promoted from 
gi'ade to grade, sometimes at once from the lowest to 
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the highest. The highest ambition of every aspiring 
youth, Hindu or Muslim, was to get an opportunity of 
serving the state, because it meant honour, prestige, and 
high emoluments, and to men of talent like Raja 
Todarmal it afforded ample scope for the exercise of 
their special genius. But there was one serious disabi¬ 
lity under which all officers of the state laboured. They 
could eat, drink and be merry and amass large fortunes 
during their lifetime, but they could not transmit their 
accumulated hoards to their children after death. 
Almost inevitably, the son of a noble had to begin life 
anew, for the property of his parents lapsed to the state 
by the law of escheat. Under such cirumstances the 
Mughal grandees lived luxurious and wasteful lives, 
and lavishly spent money in giving bribes to secure the 
emperor’s favour. As Moreland rightly observes 
money saved was money lost unless it could be conceal¬ 
ed from the knowledge of the world. Corruption was 
rife, and other qualities than honesty were needed to 
ensure advancement in life. These were readiness of 
speech, capacity for ingratiating one’s self with the 
clique or coterie that was in power at court. All these 
circumstances prevented the rise of an independent 
hereditary aristocracy, which serves as a check on 
autocracy. The hope that the law of escheat would 
finally lead to the survival of the fittest proved chimeri¬ 
cal, and the mighty Muslim nobility, deprived of its 
patrimony, became selfish, unscrupulous and medi¬ 
ocre. 

There was no provincial administration in the Mu¬ 
ghal sense before Akbar. Under Sher Shah the whole 

country was divided into Sarkars and 

Provincial Ad- Parmnos with their own officers of 
ministration. , p, , , . . 

which an account has been given in a 
previous chapter. With Humayun’s restoration a fresh 
arrangement became necessary. He parcelled out the 
whole country among his generals, but the system did 
not work well in practice and the fief-holders increased 
their lands and made attempts to shake off the imperial 
yoke. Akbar abolished the system of jagm and divided 
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tlie whole empire into twelve Subahs. Later when 
Ahmadnagar was conquered, three more Subahs were 
added, thus raising the total to fifteen.^® The Subah was 
a replica of the empire in every respect, and the 
Suhahdai who was officially styled as the Sipahsdlar 
enjoyed unlimited powers, while he remained in office. 
Often in the provinces, away from the capital, he 
behaved for all practical purposes like a miniature king. 
The Subahs were further divided into sarkars and 
parganas, but the formci seem to ha^e been fiscal and 
not administrative units. The officcis of the sarkar are 
not mentioned in the Ain, and fiom the manner in 
which Abul Fazl speaks of the Sarkar we may reason¬ 
ably conclude that it was an aggregation of parganas 
iiaving similar customs and usages for revenue purposes 
The Sipahsalar was the head of the Provincial adminis- 
tiation and exercised civil and military jurisdiction. 
He was usually a favourite of the emperor who had 
risen to high rank by reason of his meritorious services 
to the state. Age did not matter, for Aziz Koka and 
Abdur Rahim were elevated to gubernatorial positions 
when they were quite young. The Sipahsalai was the 
emperor's representative in the Subah, and the Persian 
writers described his position by employing a signifi¬ 
cant metaphor. They said that just as the moon derived 
its light from the sun so did the provincial governor 
derive his authority from the emperor. He held his 
own court, but he could not sit in the jharokha or dec¬ 
lare war or peace without the emperor’s permission. 
He was the head of the judicial and military depart¬ 
ments. He heard appeals from the decisions of the 
Oazis and MiradU As the highest military officer in 


The Subahs comprised in the empire were— 


1. 

Agra 

2. 

Ilabas or Allahabad. 


Oudh 

4. 

Delhi 

5 

Lahoie 

6 

Multan 

7. 

Kabul 

8 

Ajmei 

9. 

Bengal 

10. 

Bihar 

11. 

Ahmadabad 

12. 

Malwa 

13 

Berai 

H 

Khandesh 

15. 

Ahmadr 


The last three were added after the Deccan conquest 
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the province, he commanded the provincial forces, and 
was responsible for their maintenance and proper 
equipment. He could appoint and dismiss all his staff 
except the officers in the higher grades. He was not 
allowed to interfere in religious matters, and if there was 
any religious question requiring settlement, it was re¬ 
ferred to the Sadr or other officers. Though head of the 
judiciary, he could not inflict capital punishment with¬ 
out the emperor’s sanction. He kept a large number of 
spies who supplied him with information of all kinds 
about the people within his jurisdiction. 

Below him ^s^erc (1) the Diwati, (2) tlie Sadr, (3) 
the Amil or revenue collector, (4) the Bitikchi, (5) the 
Potddr or Khizanadar, (6) the Faitjddr, (7) the Kotwal; 
(8) the Waqidnawis, and (9) other officers of the reve¬ 
nue departmest like the Qanungo and the Patwari. 

(1) Dizvan.—Nexi in importance is the Diwan who 
^vas the rival of the Sipahsdldr, Formerly the provincial 
Diwans were selected by the governor himself, but in 
1579 when the crown lands had greatly increased, the 
appointments were made by the central government. 
The Diwan's duty was to watch the conduct of the 
Sipahsdldr and to co-'operate with him in running the 
administration. He possessed the power of the purse, 
and all bills of payment were signed by him. He tried 
all revenue cases except those in which his department 
was concerned. Where there was a difference of opinion 
between the Subahdar and the Diwan the matter was 
referred to the central government. The Diwan acted 
as a check on the governor and prevented the latter from 
becoming too powerful. 

(2) Sadr.—The provincial Sadr was appointed by 
the central government and his chief duty was to govern 
the Sayurghals. He was more independent than the 
Diwan in his relations with the Sipahsdldr and had a 
separate office of his own. As the Sadr was generally a 
man of piety and learning and could grant lands and 
allowances on his own initiative, he was held in great 
esteem by the people. The Qazis and Miradls were 
under him. 
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(S) The Amil or the revenue collector.—Probably 
the description of the collector in the Ain represents an 
ideal state of things, but his functions are clearly indi¬ 
cated. The Amil had multifarious duties to discharge. 
He was asked to deal with the refractory severely, with¬ 
out the least apprehension of the land remaining un¬ 
cultivated. He was to ascertain the quality of the land 
actually under cultivation and to reclaim the waste 
lands. He was also to assist in the maintenance of the 
general peace by punishing highway robbery and other 
like crimes, and was to show consideration to peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. He was to take security from 
land surveyors, assessors, and other officers and was to 
see that in measuring the land not a bigha was concealed 
or overlooked. The revenue was to be collected in an 
amicable manner, and the treasurer was not to demand 
an extra coin from the husbandmen. The Amil was to 
examine the registers maintained by the Kdrkun, the 
Muqaddam and the Patwari and to report, if any un¬ 
toward event affecting cultivation happened in his 
jurisdiction. He was to submit monthly statements 
legarding the condition of the people, the jagirdars, the 
residents of the neighbourhood, the market prices, the 
current rates of tenements, etc. He was required to 
tour in the country and warned not to make his visits 
an occasion for exacting money or receiving presents 
from the peasantry. 

(4) The Bitikchi —He was of the same status as the 
Amil and served as a check on him. He supervised the 
work of the Qanungos and was required to be a good 
writer and a skilful accountant. He was expected to be 
fully acquainted with the customs and regulations of 
the district in his charge and was to keep a record of all 
engagements entered into by the peasant with the 
government. It was also his duty to prepare detailed 
statements of arable and waste land of income and ex¬ 
penditure. He made a revenue abstract every season and 
submitted an annual report to the court. 

(5) The Potdar or Khizdnadar.—He was to receive 
money from the cultivators and to keep the treasure of 
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the State securely locked. He issued receipts for every 
payment and kept a ledger to avoid mistakes in account. 
He was ordered not to make any payment without a 
voucher signed by the Diwan. 

(6) The Faujdar.—As a subordinate and assistant, 
writes Abul Fazl, the Faujdar holds the first place. He 
was the comn>ander of the provincial forces and assisted 
the Subahdar in maintaining peace and discharging his 
executive functions. There were several Faujdars in a 
province, who held charge of a number of parganas. 
When the Amil found difficulty in realising the state 
revenue from a defaulting or refractory village, the 
Faujdar was to furnish military aid but only on a written 
requisition. His appointment or dismissal rested with 
the Subahdar whom he was to assist in every way. The 
Faujdar's duties were of a military character and as 
Professor J. N. Sarkar -writes, “he ^ was the only com¬ 
mander of a military force stationed in the country to 
put down smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest robber 
gangs, take cognizance of all violent crimes, and make 
demonstrations of force to overawe opposition to the 
revenue authorities or the criminal judge or the 
censor.” 

(7) The Kotwal.—'The KotwaVs duties are describ¬ 
ed at length in the Ain. He was essentially a police 
officer of the towns, but also exercised magisterial 
authority in certain cases. He was responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in cities, and had several 
assistants under him to secure this end. His important 
functions have already been mentioned in discussing 
the central government, 

(8) The Wdqia-Nawis or recorder of occurrences,— 
These were officers through whom the central govern¬ 
ment kept itself in touch with provincial administration. 
When the provincial viceroy held his court, this officer 
l ecorded the occurrences on the spot, and forwarded his 
letters to the imperial government. It was through 
these officers that the emperor kept himself informed of 
everything that occurred in the provinces. They conti¬ 
nued throughout the Mughal period and acquired 
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much importance under Aurangzeb who looked upon 
them as his eyes and ears. The following advice given 
to a newly appointed Waqin-Naioh will show what his 
duties were:— 

“Report the truth, lest the emperoi should 
learn the facts from anothei source and punish you. 
Your wTOik is delicate; both sides have to be served. 
Deep sagacity and consideration should be employ¬ 
ed so that both the Shaikh and the book may re¬ 
main in their proper places. In the 'words of most 
of the high officers, forbidden things are done. If 
>ou report them truly, the officers will be disgraced 
If you do not, you yourself will be undone. There¬ 
fore, you should tell the Loid of the Ward: “In 
)our ward forbidden things arc taking place, stop 
them.’' If he gives a rude reply, you should 
threaten the Kotwal of the ward by pointing out 
the misdeed. The lord of the ward will then know 
of it. Although the evil has not yet been removed 
from the ward, yet, if anv one leports the matter 
to the Emperor, you can easily defend yourself by 
saying that you have informed the master of the 
\rard and instructed the Kotwal. In every matter 
wTite the truth, but avoid offending the nobles. 
Write after carefully verifying your statement.” 

Besides these there were many other officers who 
carried on the work of administration in the provinces. 
These were the Karkuns, the Qanungos and the Pat- 
waris who were all revenue officeis. The Qanungo was 
a Pargana officer acquainted with all rural customs and 
rights of the peasantry. His pa) langed between 20 and 
25 rupees. iThe parganas vv'ere divided into villages, 
and each village had a Muqaddam (headman) and a 
Patwari who kept records of revenue. The Muqaddam 
is an old officer well-known in Indian history. His 
function was to keep order in the village and to help 
in the collection of the state dues. 

The courts of justice were pretty much the same as 
at the capital. The Qazi assisted by the Mufti and the 
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Miradl administered justice to the people. T he Subah^ 

dar was the highest court of appeal in 
o£ province. When there was a 

difference of opinion between the judi¬ 
cial officers, the decision of the central government was 
final. The Kotwal was to bring the offenders to the 
court, and trials were to be held promptly. No culprit 
could be detained in prison for more than one night 
without a trial. Appeals could be made to the emperor 
in important cases but their number could not have 
been very large. 

The adniinistiation rvas a carefully devised system 
of checks and counterchecks, but most of these were in 


How did the 
system work. 


practice illusory. The long distances, 
the absence of means of communica¬ 
tions, and the stress of war made it 


impossible for the emperor to exercise vigilant control 
over the provincial satraps. They acted on their own 
responsibility, and though their power was limited in 
theory, they enjoyed ample discretion. Bribery was 
common, and offence’s gilded hand not infrequently 
succeeded in stifling justice even in cases where prompt 
redress was necessary. 

The first Muslim ruler, who made a systematic 
land survey was Sher Shah who laid down the main 

s 

principles which were followed in the 
before^barr^ Akbar. The state demand was 

fixed at one-third and regulations were 
devised for the collection of the revenue, of which an 


account has already been given. But Sher Shah's regime 
was too short- lived to put the whole system in working 
order. Much of the excellent work that had been done 


by him was upset during the anarchy that followed after 
his death, and the laws which he had made fell into 


disuse. When Humayun was restored to the throne, 
the empire was divided into two parts—the Khalsa or 
crown land and jagir land. A large portion of the em¬ 
pire was cut up in jagirs held by his nobles and amirs 
who paid a stipulated amount to their patron and em¬ 
peror. The Khalsa land seems to have followed the 
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tune honoured practice of ciop division. No difficulty 
was felt because the empire was rather small, and its 
problems were of a simple nature. 

Akbar’s accession to the throne marked a new era in 
the history of administrative reform. Like everything 

else the revenue department also felt 
master’s touch. When Khwaja 
Abdul Majid Khan became Diwan, the 
total revenue was taken after estimate, and the assign¬ 
ments were increased as the caprice of the moment 
suggested. An attempt was made to fix roughly the 
revenue of the various sarkars, and to ascertain the 
prices of food-stuffs, but no appreciable success was 
achieved. More definite steps were taken to settle the 
revenue when Muzaffar Turbati became Diwan in the 
15th year of the reign. With the help of Todarmal he 
tried to organise the whole system. Ten Qanungos were 
appointed to collect the data relating to revenue matters 
and were asked to find out the exact nature of the land 
tenure. The assessment was to be made on the basis of 
the estimates furnished by the provincial Qanungos, 
which were revised and checked by the ten Qanungos, 
at the imperial headquarters. These labours produced 
no important results, because the whole scheme was 
interrupted by the Uzbeg rebellion. When Gujarat 
was conquered in 1573, Todarmal was sent to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the country. He carried 
out for the first time a regular suvrey of land, and the 
assessment was made after taking into consideration the 
area and quality of land. In 1575 the whole empire was 
brought under the exchequer with the exception of 
Bengal and Bihar, and the Jagirs were abolished. The 
whole area included in the empire at that time was 
divided into 182 parganas, each of which yielded a 
crore a year as revenue. The officers placed in charge 
of these parganas were called Crones. They seem to 
have been greedy and corrupt officers, and were severely 
punished for their malversation by Todarmal. It 
appears that after some time their office was abolished 
or held in abeyance, for there is no mention of them in 
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the Ain. Abul Fazl is silent about them either because 


they had ceased to exist at the time when he wrote his 
work, or because they were corrupt officers, and there¬ 
fore deserving of contemptuous omission. But they are 
again mentioned in the time of Jahangir which shows 
that they continued to serve in the revenue department. 

The revenue system was thoroughly reorganised, 
when Todarmal was appointed to the office of Diwan-i- 

Ashraf in the year 1582. The increas- 


Todannal’s Re¬ 
forms—The labtl 
system. 


ed size of the empire made some re¬ 
form inevitable. Hitherto the practice 
had been to fix the assessment every 


year on the basis of yield and prices which made the 
demand variable from year to year. The collectors 
could not proceed with their work until the officers at 
the headquarters had fixed the rates to be demanded 
from the ryot. To obviate the difficulty and inconve¬ 
nience caused by the yearly assessment, Todarmal laid 
down the following principles which Abul Fazl des¬ 
cribes in these words:— 


“When through the prudent management of 
the Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it 
became diflicult to ascertain each year the prices 
current and much inconvenience was caused by the 
delay. On the one hand, husbandmen complained 
of excessive exactions, and on the other hand, the 
holder of assigned lands was aggrieved on account 
of the revenue balances. 


“His Majesty devised a remedy for these evils 
and in the discernment of his world-adorning mind 
fixed a settlement for ten years; the people were 
thus made contented and their gratitude was 
abundantly manifested. From the beginning of 
the 15th year of the Divine Era (1570-71) to the 
24th (1579-80), an aggregate of the rates of collec¬ 
tion was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed 
as the annual assessment; but from the 20th (1575- 
76) to the 24th year the collections were accurately 
determined and the five former ones accepted on 
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tlie authority ot persons of probity. The best 
crops were taken into account in each year, and the 
year of the most abundant harvest accepted, as the 
table shows.”®® 

To obviate the difficulty and inconvenience caused 
by the yearly assessment. His Majesty ordered ‘the 
ten-year assessment, and not as Jarrett translates (Ain 
II, p. 88) the decennial settlement. There was no de¬ 
cennial settlement as is generally supposed. What 
Todarmal did was to fix the assessment by averaging the 
assessments for ten years, i.e., from the 15th to the 24th 
year of the reign. 

The survey (Painidish) ot the entire land under 
cultivation was carefully done. Formerly hempen ropes 
were used which weie liable to contract or lengthen, 
when the atmosphere was moist or heated. Todarmal 
used a Jartb of bamboos joined together by iron rings. 
Land was divided into four classes:— 

T) Polaj which was annually cultivated for 
each crop in succession and was never 
allowed to be fallow. This was land under 
continuous cultivation and yielded revenue 
from year to year. 

^2) Parauti which was occasionally left fallow in 
order to recover its strength. 

(3) Chdchar which remained fallow for three or 
four years. 

j4) Banjar which remained uncultivated for 
five years or more. 

I’he first two classes of land, namely, the Polaj and 
Parauti, were divided into three grades—good, middling 
and bad according to tlieir yield. The average of the 
three was to be the estimated produce which was to be 
taken as the basis of the assessment. It will be clear by 
an illustration. 

®® Ain II, p. 88. Ain, 15. 
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Here is land Class (1) producing wheat:— 
good : 20 mds. per higha 
middling : 15 mds. per higha. 

bad : 10 mds. 24 srs. per higha 

Total : 45 mds. 24 srs. One-third of this is 15 mds. 
8 srs. which was the estimated average produce 
(liuihsul) and of this one-third, i.e., 5 mds. 2 “/a srs. was 
to be fixed as the state demand. 

The other two classes of land were dealt with diffc- 
lently. As they were not on a par with the first two 
classes in point of quality or produce, their revenue was 
lo be increased by progressive stages. 

Having ascertained the average produce, it was 
necessary to fix the state demand in cash or as we might 
say to fix the cash rates. It will be remembered that the 
old practice was to commute the produce into cash-rates 
according to the prices current at the time, but this was 
very troublesome as tlie periodical ascertainment of 
cash-iates entailed much unnecessary expenditure and 
caused a lot of delay in collections. Todarmal’s solution 
of this difficulty Tvas to fix cash-rates on the average of 
ten years' actuals. Abul Fa/l tells us in the Aiii how it 
was done. He .says: 

“From the beginning ol the 15th year of the Divine 
Era to the 24th as aggregate of collection tvas formed 
and a tenth of the total was fixed as the annual assess¬ 
ment: but from the 20th to the 24th year the collections 
were actually determined and the five former ones w^ere 
accepted on the authority of persons of probity.”'*^ 

The share of the state was unalterably fixed at one 
third. It was no longer liable to fluctuation year after 
year. The farmer was given the option of paying in 
cash or kind. The cash-rates were fixed by the stale 
officers, and they were different for different ciops. The 
rates for sugarcane and indigo, for example, wnerc diffe¬ 
rent from the rates for wheat and barley. 

The process may be stimmed up thus: 

Ain, 11, p. 88. 

F. 27 
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When the season arrived, a staff of officers toured in 
the villages to ascertain the exact area of land under 
cultivation with a view to prepare the crop-statement. 
The area of each crop in each holding having been 
found out, the Bitikchi applied the prescribed rates and 
calculated the revenue due from the cultivator. 

This was called the Zahti system of assessment.®- 
It prevailed in the Subahs of Bihar, Allahabad, Multan, 

Oudh, Agra, Malwa, Delhi. Lahore 

of ^evOTuecertain parts ot Ajmer and 

Gujarat. The essence of it was that 
each plot of land was to be charged with a fixed assess¬ 
ment in cash, which was determined according to the 
nature of the crop. Besides there were other systems of 
assessment prevalent in the empire. These were the 
Gihalldhakhsha and Nasaq and certain others of which 
we find mention in the contemporary records. The 
Ghallahakhsha was the old Indian system of assessment 
by crop division and it prevailed in Thatta and parts of 
the Subahs of Kabul and Kashmir. The Nasaq was a 
ryotwari rather than a Zamindari arrangement. In 
this system there was no intermediary between the ryot 
and the state. None of these had the same elaborate 
organisation as the Zahti system which prevailed in the 
greater part of the empire. 

Farming was not allowed. The govemment dealt 
directly with the agriculturists. The Amil or the reve- 

venue collector was assisted by the 
Bitikchi, the Potdar, the Qanungo, the 
Patwa'^i and the Muqaddams, whose 
duties have been described before. The instructions 
issued to these officers reveal the emperor’s solicitude 
for the well-being of the pea.santry. Much of what 
Abul Fazl says may be an ideal, but there is no doubt 

The Zahti jysteni prevailed very largely in Bihar, 
A.llahabad, Oudh, Agra, Malwa, Ajmer, Delhi, Lahore, Multan 
and parts of Gujarat 

The reader will bear in mind that there was no uniform 
system^ of land revenue in the empire. But the administrative 
ideal is to be found in the Zahti system. 
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that the peasant was looked upon as an object of tender 
care and sympathy. In times of drought advances were 
made to the cultivators and public works were cons¬ 
tructed to afford relief to the poor. Remissions were 
also made and there is a Sikh tradition that Akbar once 
remitted the revenue of the Punjab at the instance of 
Guru Arjuna. The collector was ordered to collect 
that revenue in an amicable manner, and ‘not to extend 
the hand of demand out of season.’ The peasant could 
pay his rent into the treasury himself, and the treasurer 
tvas not to demand a single extra coin. The Patwari 
was to give a detailed receipt stating the amount of rent 
and the area of land cultivated and the name of the 
village to which the cultivator belonged. 

Reviewing the revenue administration of Akbar 
\^inccnt Smith writes: “In short, the system was an 

^ , . admiiable one. The principles were 

General rcmai«s. , , , . • i* • ^ • t 

.sound, and the practical instructions ol 
ofTicials all that could be desired. But a person who has 
been in close touch, as the author has been, with the 
revenue administration from top to bottom, cannot help 
feeling considerable scepticism concerning the confor¬ 
mity of practice with precept.Now this is a mere 
surmise. There are no specific instances cited by 
Smith to prove that the revenue administration workea 
to the detriment of the ryot, and in his anxiety to prove 
that Akbar’s administration was in no way better or 
more beneficent than the Anglo-Indian administration 
of which he was such a brilliant member, he draws the 
inference that the benevolent intentions of the autocrat 
were commonly defeated by his governors in the pro¬ 
vinces. He may be excused this natural and 
perhaps legitimate vanity. But there is nothing to sup- 
.port the statement of Anglo-Indian historians that 
Todarmal’s system was devised to prevent the state from 
being defrauded rather than to protect the interest of 
the ryot. The pages of the Ain are replete with infor¬ 
mation regarding the details of the revenue system, and 


Akbar, pp. 866-67. 
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it appears that on the whole it worked well, and took 
sufficient care of the interests of the people. An ounce 
of fact is worth a ton of theory. Born and bred among 
the peasantry of the United Provinces where Vincent 
Smith spent the best part of his life, the present writer 
can affirm from his own experience that the condition 
of the peasantry has considerably deteriorated during 
the last forty or fifty years. I'here must have been 
abuses in Akbar’s day as they are now, and those who 
have any experience of Adllagc Hfe must ha\c seen 
people beaten and kicked by the underlings of the reve¬ 
nue department even in British days when the Taqavi 
loans were realised—and that is one of the lew occasions 
when the government (>iricials come in direct contact 
with the bulk of the agricultural population—and re¬ 
dress became impossible even in just cases o^ving to the 
cumbrous legal procedure that had to be followed and 
the indifference of the highest officials wliose trust in 
the man on the spot is simply pathetic. The necessaries 
of life were cheap; and the Indian peasant lived under 
much better conditions,, and enjoyed greater happiness 
than is possible to him under a ‘Iotv" assessment and 
a well-organised administration.’ 

The productivit) of the soil was much 
greater than it is now. Social needs were simple, 
there was no false dignity to maintain, mid 
what is now spent in unholding social prestige and 
in purchasing foreign articles of fashion was utilised 
in procuring things that helped to make life healthy 
and vigorous. Even the labourers lived in a state of 
comfort, and Mr. Moreland admits that towards the 
close of the sixteenth century a rupee purchased in the 
I'icinity of the capital at least seven times as much grain 
as could be bought in Upper India in the years 1^0— 
12. Things have grown worse since Mr. Moreland 
wrote. There was no dearth of grazing fields, and 
milk and ghee were obtainable cheaply and in plenty. 
T’he result of this is to be seen in the poor physiejue of 
our people and their utter inability to resist disease. 
Akbar’s system conferred a gi'eat boon on the peasantr^\ 
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The state demand was fixed, and ever^^ peasant knew 
what he had to pay. Adequate safeguards were pro¬ 
vided, so far as human skill and statesmanship could 
go, to prevent fraud and coiTiiption on the part of offi¬ 
cers of the state. The highest officials of the crown 
were honest, and the Argus-eyed Todarmal watched 
every detail of the management with a meticulous care. 
Exactions and extortions, when brought to light, were 
severely punished and offenders did not escape scot-free, 
as they often do now' by engaging the sertdees of clever 
law'yers. The emperor’s wishes may not have been 
wholly fulfilled, and there may have been abuse of 
pow er in the remoter pro\ inces, but there is no evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that the assessment w'eighed 
heavily on the peasantrs , and that the revenue officers 
habitually disregarded (he instructions issued to 
tiiem. 

All this is changed under Swar.ij and in man) parts 
f l the country the condition of the ryot has consiclerablv 
improved. d'Jic rising prices of foodgrains have bene¬ 
fited the peasantry and their standard of living has also 
risen. The prices prevailing now vvere inconceivable 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. The price of 
wheat has risen to Rs. 45 or even more per maund 
i'40 seers = 3200 tolas) and there is a similar rise in the 
price of coarse food-grain>. T he system of jagirs and 
zamindari has been abolished and the principle accepted 
by the administration is that land belongs to the tiller 
of the soil and not to tlie intermediaries who owned the 
land, collected the rents and often harassed the peasantry. 

When Akbar ascentled the throne, the condition 
of the army was tar from satisfactory. The empire was 

divided into jagirs, and the Amirs who 
‘•vsTcin held them were recjuiicd to keep a 

certain number of horsemen, and were 
bound to serve the empire in time of need. The soldiers 
whom those fief-holders kept, were mostly inefficient 
men, absolutely unfit for active service. The state was 
constantly defrauded by its own officers. Whenever 
there was a muster, these men gathered together, as 
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Badaoni says, lots of low tradesmen, weavers, cotton- 
cleaners, carpenters and green-grocers, both Hindu and 
Muslim, for review, and then they disappeared. I'hey 
lacked discipline and equipment, and were at best a 
disorganised rabble. Akbar’s attention was early drawn 
to the imperative necessity of military reform. In 1571 
when Shahbaz Khan was appointed to the office of Mir 
Bakhshi, the emperor drew up a scheme of reform. 
The entire military organisation was based upon the 
Mansahdari system. Now, there is a great divergence 
of opinion regarding the actual working of this system, 
and all tlfat can be done here is to state its broad fea¬ 
tures. What does the Mansab mean? The word 
Mansab means rank, dignity or office. Irvine who has 
made a close study of the military system of the Mughals 
writes that its object was to settle precedence and fix 
gradation of pay. It only implied that the holder of 
a Mansab was in the service of the state, and was bound 
to render service military or otherwise, when he was 
called upon to do so. Abul Fazl states in the Ain that 
there were 66 grades of Mansabdars in all, but it does 
not appear that there were more than 33 grades in 
actual existence. The lowest Mansab was that of 20 
men rising to 5,000, though towards the close of the 
reign there were created Mansabs of 7,000 for officers 
highly honoured by the state. There was a special 
Mansabdari grade of 10,000, which was exclusively 
reserved for the scions of the royal family. The 7,000 
grade was also reserved at first for royal princes, 
although an exception was made in the case of certain 
officers like Mansingh, Todarmal and Qulich Khan. 
The appointment, promotion, suspension, and dismissal 
of Mansabdars rested entirely with the emperor. No 
portion of a Mansabdar's dignity was hereditary. His 
children, as was the custom, had to begin life anew after 
their father’s death. A Mansabdar did not always 
begin at the lowest grade. If he happened to be a 
favourite of the emperor or a man whom the emperor 
was delighted to honour, he could be appointed to any 
lank open to him, which means that a man could get 
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the highest Mansah without passing through the various 
grades by long and faithful service. Then the Mansab 
was not granted merely to military officers. As has 
been observed before, no such distinction ^vas made 
between the military and civil departments. Officers 
both civil and military held Mansabs, and were fre¬ 
quently transferred from one branch of the adminis¬ 
tration to the other. Each Mansabdar was expected 
to maintain a certain number of horses, elephants, 
Ireasts of burden, and carts according to his rank and 
dignity, but whether the Mansabdars actually maintain¬ 
ed the number indicated by their rank is a moot point. 
It appears that originally the emperor strictly enforced 
his regulations, but later relaxed them to some extent, 
and the Mansabdars kept much less than their fixed 
<|uota.®^ 

There is a difficulty in connection with the Mansub- 
dari system which has baffled the ingenuity of scholars. 

It is the distinction between the Zat- 
■/at^and^Sawar Saiuar ranks. Attempts have been 

made to define with accuracy the two 
ranks, but it is impossible in the state of our present 
knowledge to express final \ iews in regard to them. The 
Zat was the personal rank of the Mansabdar, but to this 
was added a number of extra horsemen for which an 
officer was allowed to draw extra allowance, and this was 
called his Sawar rank. A Mansabdafs rank according 
to this arrangement might be 2,000 Zat and 2,000 Sawar. 
On the basis of this distinction the officers expecting 
those who held Mansabs of 5,000 rvere placed in three 
classes, and the scale of Zat pay was reduced proportiona¬ 
tely. A Mansabdar belonged to the first class, if his 

Irvine says tliat inspiie of iniisieiings and brandings we 
may safely assume that very few Mansabda}s kept up at full 
strength even the quota of horsemen for which they leceived 
pay. The same writer goes on to add that Lutfullah Khan 
who held the rank 7,000 never entertained e\en se\en a‘;ses, 
much less horses or riders on horses. 

The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 59. 

Ibid., p. 6. 
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ranks in Zat and Sawar were equal to the second class, 
if his^Sawar was half his Zat rank, and to the third class, 
if his Saioar were less than half the Zat or there were 
no Sawar at all. Blochmann’s \iew that Zat indicated 
the number of soldiers a Mansabdar was expected to 
keep, and Sawar indicated the number actually main¬ 
tained by him does not seem to be correct. The reason 
for this is that the Sarvar rank was introduced by Akbar 
later in his reign sometime about 1603-4 at the time 
of the Deccan war and the rebellion of Salim. The 
word occurs in the Am, but it should be borne in mind 
that the A in is not a chronological summary of Akbar's 
administrative measures. It seems probable that the 
Deccan campaigns drove lioiiK' to the emperor the 
necessity of keeping the army satisfied, and therefore 
he dex'ised this method of increasing their emoluments 
by granting an extra allowance. The Sawar rank was 
an additional distinction, and there seems little doubt, 
that some allowance, which cannot be exactly deter¬ 
mined, was paid to the officer concerned. 

Besides the Mansahdars, there were certain other 
soldiers called the Ddkhilis and Ahadh. The Dakhilis 
are defined in the Am as a fixed number of tiwps hand¬ 
ed over to the Mansahdars, but paid 
.‘aI, l)y the Slate.'” The Ahadis formed a 
class by themselves. They were gentle¬ 
men troopers, recruited by the emperor himself to serve 
as his bodyguards. The Aiji describes them as follows:— 

“There are many brave and worthy persons whom 
His Majesty does not appoint to a Mansab, 
but whom he frees from being under the 
orders of any one. Such persons belong 
to the immediate servants of his Majesty 
and are dignified by their independence.”®® 

T'here was a separate office (Diwan) and a paymaster 

=5 Ain I,’p. 251. 

Ibid., pp. 249-50, 

The word Ahadi literally means single or alone, and it is 
nof clear why the term was applied to these soldiers. 
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(Bakhshi) for the Ahadis, and oiie of the distinguished 
nobles of the court was appointed as their chief. They 
were all horsemen, and the branding and muster regu¬ 
lations applied to them, as they did to the Mansabdars. 
The process of omission to the rank oi Ahadis was rathei 
elaborate and is set forth in the great detail. The 
Ahadis were better paid than common soldiers and some¬ 
times they drew as much as Rs. 500 per month. 

The usual mode of paying the officers before Akbav 
was by grant of land, or assignment of tlie government 
HI- revenue from land. Tlic state and the 
an jagn. officers both liked the system—the for¬ 
mer because it escaped from the worry and bother of 
collecting its taxes in distant intractable provinces, and 
the latter because they trere sure of their income and 


rid of their dependence upon the court. Sometimes a 
noble got a valuable Jagir by bribing the officials, who 
had influence with the emperor. Akbar did not ap¬ 
prove of the Jagir system, because a Jagir veiy often 
amounted to a kind of imperhim in i7nperio or a state 
within a state. The Jagirs were turned into Crown 
{Khdlsd) lands and. so far as possible Akbar paid his 
Mansabdars in casli and not by land. This system 
worked well, and the Emperor found the direct admi¬ 
nistration ol land more profitable and less fraudulent. 
The salaries of oflicers were counted, in dams, forty of 
which went to make a rupee, but it is wellnigh impos¬ 
sible to determine the exact salary of a Mansabdar. 

The Mnnsahdari system was open to great abuse. 
The officers felt no qualms of consicence in cheating a 

government which did so much for 
Abuses of the them. Falsc muster was a common 
Mansabdaii sys- pjyeiyomcnoii. On the day fixed, vaga¬ 
bonds, tramps, idlers, riding on small 
ponies and dressed in the uniform of soldiers, were 
brought for review. These passed for efficient soldiers 
and allowances ^vere drawn with an easy conscience. 
To check this evil practice, the emperor, introduced 
branding and the system of descriptive rolls of men arid 
horses. Branding ^vas nor a ne^v thing. It was first 
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introduced by Alauddin Khilji when he recognised his 
army, and was continued by Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. 
Sher Shah also revived it and found it highly useful. 
Akbar created a separate department of branding under 
its own Bakhshi with a Daroga, and issued rules and 
regulations for the guidance of his officers. Nobles 
holding the rank of 5,000 or more were exempted from 
the operation of these rules, but, if required, even they 
had to comply with the demands of the branding depart¬ 
ment. A descriptive roll (Chihrah) of the officer was 
prepared in which were entered his name, his father’s 
name, his tribe or caste, his place of origin and details 
of his personal appearance. Elaborate descriptions of 
horses were also prepared, and the minutest deails were 
recorded in oder to minimise the chances of deception.®’ 
The emperor did his best to check corruption in his 
service, but the purity which he desired ever remained 
a far-off adorable dream. The officers often miscon¬ 
ducted themselves, and even those who were highly 
placed connived at the wickedness of the lower ranks. 
The strict enforcement of the state regulations was a 
highly odious task, and as Dr. Vincent Smith pertinent¬ 
ly observes, the Bengal revolt of 1580 was partly due 
to the Emperor’s insistene on the resumption of Jagirs, 
the preparation of descriptive rolls and the systematic 
branding of horses. Official greed and rapacity neutra¬ 
lised all precautions. 

The Imperial Army was composed of: (1) in¬ 
fantry, (2) artillery, (3) cavalry, and (4) the navy. 

From the prefatory remarks in the Ain 
iinperla/*ArmV^*^^ Book II) it appears that much im¬ 
portance was not attached to the in- 

Here is a specimen ot ihe ciesciipiive lolls. 

Qamar Ali, son of Mir Ali, son of Kabir Ali, wheat com¬ 
plexion, broad forehead, separated eye-biows, sheep’s eyes, 
prominent nose, beard and moustache black, light ear lost 
from a sword cut, total height about 40 Shanah, 

Horse—colour Kabud (iron-giey); Maik on left breast; 
Mark on thigh on mounting side; Laskar (?) on thigh on whip 
side; Brand of four-pointed stamp. 

1 1 vine, p. 18, 
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fan try arm. It was largely composed of a multitude of 
men, assembled together without regard of rank or file— 
a mere rabble inadequately equipped with amis sup¬ 
plied in times of need by petty Zamindars or forest chief¬ 
tains. The word was not used in the same sense, as 
it is done in our times. It had a wider connotation. 
It included foot-soldiers, transport-bearers, camp-fol¬ 
lowers, and others utterly ignorant of the art of fight¬ 
ing. The principal parts of the infantry arm were the 
Banduqchh or match-lockmen under the supervision of 
a separate Bitikchi and Darogha arranged in grades and 
the ShamshirhdZy who fought with their swords. Besides 
these there were: (1) the Darbdns or porters who were 
employed to guard the palace; (2) the Khidmatiyds who 
guarded the environs of the palace; (3) the Pahalwans 
or wrestlers; and (4) the Kahdrs or palki-bearers. 

The composition of the infantry reveals its charac¬ 
ter. It included all kinds of men, who simply swelled 
the ranks without adding anything to military efficiency. 
The only effective part was the Shamshirbaz who fought 
ivith swords and daggers. 

The Artillery was called by the name of Topkhana, 
It was introduced in Northern India by Babur who 

made extensive use of it. Humayun 
^ had a good park of artillery, and Baha¬ 

dur Shah of Ciujarat, a contemporary and a rival of the 
former, also employed ordnance in his wars against his 
enemies. Guns were not only imported into the coun¬ 
try but were also cast in the south. But they were too 
heavy to be borne conveniently from one place to 
another. Akbar, who was himself a skilled mechanic, 
made these guns as light as possible. Detachable guns 
were manufactured, which could be broken into parts 
so as to be easily portable. This greatly improved the 
mobilization of the artilley, and made its extensive use 
in battles and sieges possible. 

The Mughals were not themselves much advanced 
in artillery. They depended upon the help of the 
Rumis, i,r,, Muhammadans from Constantinople ov 
Farangis mostly sailor refugees from Surat or Portu-, 
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guese half-castes. They distrusted the Euiopeans, and 
treated them with contempt possibly because they did 
not like their abhorrent ways. The chief artillery offi¬ 
cer was the Mir Atnsh or Darogha-i-Topkhayia (iSuperin- 
tendent of Ordnance Department), who was a Mansah- 
dar of 5,000. The Mir Ata^h was assisted by a Mushrif 
in the dischaigc of his duties His duties arc defined 
as follows: — 

“The Mil laid belore the liinperor all 

demands made on his department; all orders 
to it passed thiough him. He checked the 
pay bills and inspected the diaiies of the 
\rsenal befoie sending them on to the 
Khan-i-Sdmdii or Lord Steward. He saw to 
the postings of tlie artiller) force and recci\- 
ed reports as to losses and deficiencies. The 
.igent at the head of tlie artillery pay office was 
nominated by him. The descriptive rolls 
of artillciy recruits passed through his hands; 
all new appointments and piomotions were 
made on his initiati\e.” 

Ihc Cavalry was the most impoitant bianch ol the 
imperial aim). The Maiisabdan system was nothing 

but the organisation of the cavalry arm 
^ Akbar paid spc'cial attention to it, and 

strained evci) neiwe to raise it to the highest pitch of 
efficiency. The branding regulations were devised foi 
this perpose, that is, to compel the MaiiMibdai s to keep 
the required number of horsemen and to maintain 
horses of gocxl cjualit). The importance of the cavalry 
is shown by the fact that Abul Fazl devotes several Aim 
to the discussion of the cavalry organisation and equip¬ 
ment. Minute rules are laid down regaiding admission, 
muster, review, and the like, of horses, and officers of the 
state were strictly enjoined to look after them. The 
emperor personally inspected the horses in the royal 
stable, and cashiered his officers, if he found their man¬ 
agement unsatisfactory. 

The Mughals were not a naval power. They had 
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little experience of the sea except for purposes of trade. 

But Akbar’s struggles with the Portu¬ 
guese show that he fully perceived the 
iniporlaiice of building up his naval strength. Vin¬ 
cent Smith, who puts implict reliance on the Christian 
sources of information, underrates the emperor’s naval 
resources. Rut we learn from the Ain that there was an 
Admiralty department, which controlled and managed 
a fleet of boats. This department performed important 
duties: (1) the fitting of strong boats capable of carry¬ 

ing elephants; (2) the appointment ol experienced sea¬ 
men having knowledge of the ebb and flow of the ocean: 
(3) supervision of the rivers; and (4) the remission of 
tolls so as to enable boatmen to earn proper -wages.®® We 
read of boats fitted with light guns and other necessary 
equipments which were used in fighting. The main 
rivers of Northern India were navigable in those days, 
and much of the traffic was carried on by boats. The 
emperor gave encouragement to the shipbuilding indus¬ 
try. rhere were shipbuilding centres at Lahore, Allaha¬ 
bad and Kashmir, but the best sailors came from Malabar 


and Cambay. There were ships of all kinds, and sizes, 
manned by trained sailors, whose grades and ranks ^vere 
regulated like those of the other officers. 

Akbar maintained also an elephant corps. He was 


very fond of elephants and made much use of them in 
^ his battles. The elephants used by him 

q) anr corps, personally were called Khasah (special); 

the rest were arranged in groups of ten, twenty or thirty 


called halaqahs (or circles). The Mansabhars were re¬ 
quired to maintain a certain number of elephants, and 
Abul Fazl states in the Am that the emperor 'put several 
halqahs in charge of every grandee, and required him to 
look after them. All elephants had names and the 


practice is still common in India. 

What was the total strength of the army? It is a 

sirenph of the difficult question to aiptvor and opinion 
Army. IS sharply divided on it. As Smith says. 


Ain I. p 270. 
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Akbar did not keep a large standing army like the 
Mauryan kings of old, and his force consisted of three 
elements: 

(1) The retainers of the Mansabdar including 
the Dakhili and the Kumuki or auxiliary 
forces. 

(2) Ahadis or gentlemen troopers, mostly those 
who failed to secure a mansab. 

(3) The levies furnished by Rajput chiefs. 
These rendered active service in time of war, 
and Akbar was sure of their loyal support, 
because he always meted out to them a gene¬ 
rous treatment. 

Blochmann estimates the strength of the regular 
army paid directly from the royal treasury at 25,000, but 
this figure seems to be far short of the reality. Dr. Horn 
tried to calculate the strength of Akbar’s army on the 
basis of the Zat list in the A in, and reached the conclu¬ 
sion that it contained 3,84,758 cavalry, and 38,77,557 
infantry, but these figures are rejected by Irvine. Ac¬ 
cording to Monserrate, who writes from personal obser¬ 
vation, the imperial army which marched to Kabul 
against Mirza Hakim, contained 45,000 cavalry, 5,000 
elephants and many thousand infantry, paid directly 
from the royal treasury.®® 

Von Noer, relying on the testimony of some Jesuit 
writer, estimates the strength of the cavalry at 40,000 
without specifying details. None of these writers helps 
us to determine with precision the actual numbers of 
the imperial army. Vincent Smith’s suggestion that in 
normal times, Akbar did not incur the expense of keep¬ 
ing a force as large as that raised to defeat his brother's 
attack, does not seem to be warranted by facts. Then, 
the figures are not abnormally high. The Khiljis and 
Tughluqs before him had maintained large armies. 
Slier Shah had done the same. The military situation 
in Akbar's reign was serious enough, and the emperor 
was always engaged either in quelling a revolt or in 

Commentaries, pp. 88-89. 
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ijiaking a new conquest. How could he have done so 
without a large army ever ready for active service? 
Besides, Hawkins who held a mansab under Jahangir 
says that the army in his time numbered three to four 
lakhs. Such an abnormal rise in tlie figures would be 
impossible, unless there were some extraordinary reasons 
for increasing the military strength of the empire. But 
we know that the military problems of Jahangir’s reign 
were far less serious than those of Akbar. It seems, 
therefore, admissible on a modest computation that the 
army in Akbar’s day was much larger than 25,000 and 
that it could not have been less than three lakhs. 

7'he camp was a normal feature of Mughal military 
life. It was the result of the nomadic influences that 

had surrounded their ancestors in Cen- 
tial Asia, They loved camp life, and 
the Mughal camp became a moving city where every 
comfort was provided, and the nobles vied with one 
another in displaying their wealth and splendour. The 
emperor was accompanied by his wives with their nu¬ 
merous female attendants, protected by a guard of four 
hundred men commanded by able captains. The camp 
had several advantages. It brought the emperor in 
touch' with his soldiers as well as his subjects, and en¬ 
abled him to acquire knowledge of the country at first 
hand. Encampment in open plains, away from the dirt 
and filth of cities, improved the health of the soldiers and 
increased their efficiency and vigour. Everything was 
well looked after in Akbar’s time. Discipline was strict¬ 
ly enforced, and the European travellers, who lived in 
Jahangir’s reign, write that in the camp they felt as secure 
as in their homes. But in later years the camp became 
unwieldy, and its leisurely movements made it a hin¬ 
drance rather than a help to the emperor in time of war. 
Women were allowed to accompany their husbands, and 
their presence not only lowered the morale of the army, 
but also added to its anxiety, for the enemy could raid 
the camp and capture the women. The insidious poison 
of luxury undermined military vigour, and the ever- 
increasing fondness for the amenities of life interfered 
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with the performance of duty. The evil became so 
serious in the time of Aurangzeb that his armies found 
it impossible, to cope with the light Maratha horsemen 
and suffered irreparable ruin at their hands. 

These obsen ations may be summed up b)' making 
a few general remarks about the Moghal army. Vin¬ 
cent Smith who describes Akbar’s mili- 


tary organisation as intrinsically weak' 
expresses the view that his army could 
not ha\'c stood for a moment against the contemporary 
European troops.*'® He does not mention specifically 
any trials of strength between the Portuguese and the 
Mughal forces, although he overrates the military 
strength of the former. Such a surmise is unnecessary 
as well as irrelevant. The Portuguese were superior 
to the Mughals in naval equipment, but from this it 
would be unfair to generalise about the efficiency of the 
army as a tvhole. An army which conquered Hindus¬ 
tan, a part of the Deccan and the Afghan I'egions, and 
which quelled formidable revolts in the most outlying 
provinces of the empire and overawed the Uzbegs and 
Persians, cannot have been so poor and inefficient as 
Smith supposes. Yet it was not without defects. The 
loyalty of the soldier towards the emperor was not 
direct; and he depended far loo much upon an inter¬ 
mediate leader. The death of a general caused a panic 
in the army and was a signal for flight. The success of the 
anny was often hampered by divided command. Two 
generals tvere entrusted with the same expedition, and 
they often quarrelled between themselves as happened 
during the campaign against the Yusufzais. Then, 
there was no common plan of action agreed to by the 
various sections of the army. The Rajputs adhered to 
their own manoemTes, and at times greatly embarrassed 
their allies. As years passed, the army became more and 


more cumbrous, and during the reigns of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb it became a huge, undisciplined rabble, 
incapable of ‘swift action or brilliant adventure.’ 


Altbar, pp. 06-67. 
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THE EMPPIRE AT ITS ZENITH 


CHAPTER XVII 
JAHANGIR AND SHAHJAHAN 

All political intrigues having failed, Jahangir 
ascended the throne *of his father on October 24, 1605, 

at Agra in the midst of great rejoicings. 

jahan^!°” years of age and 

in the full vigour of manhood. His 
liberal education, his natural shrewdness and his strong 
commonsense well qualified him to carry on the states¬ 
manlike policy of his father. Soon after his accession, 
he caused the famous chain of justice to be fastened 
between the Shahburj in the fort of Agra and a stone 
pillar fixed on the bank of the Jumna.^ His object in 
doing so was to enable aggrieved persons to lay their 
petitions before him and to obtain redress. The chain 
was doubtless promoted by the emperor’s high sense of 
justice, but it does not seem to have been pulled fre¬ 
quently in practice by suppliants, who must have greatly 
dreaded the wrath of the autocrat. This was accom¬ 
panied by the celebrated twelve ordinances which the 
emperor commanded to be observed as rules of conduct 
(dastur-ul-cmal) in his wide dominions.^ The emperor 
freely showered his gifts both upon the Hindus and 
Muslims. A general amnesty was granted to all his 
former opponents, and they were restored to their titles 

1 Jahangir himself describes this chain. It was, says he, of 
pure gold, 30 gaz in length and contained 60 bells. It weighed 
4 Indian maunds equal to 42 Iraqi maunds. R. B., I, p. 7. 

2 Memoirs, I, pp. 7—10. 

Sir Henry Elliot (VI, pp. 493—515) has commented upon 
these ordinances at length, but his criticism is not correct in 
every respect. It is true, some of these regulations were mere 
pious wishes, but there is no reason to suppose that every one 
of them was a piece of futile legislation. 
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and dignities. Abdur Rahman, the son of Abul Fazl, 
was promoted to the rank if 2,000, and Aziz Koka who 
had conspired against him was allowed to retain his rank 
and jagirs. There were several other notable officers 
who shared in the royal bounty. Ghiyas Beg, the father 
of Nurjahan, was appointed to the rank of 1,500, and 
was given the title of Itmad-ud*dowIah. The officers of 
Akbar’s time were treated with kindness, and Jahangir 
openly declared that a whole class should not be con¬ 
demned for the faults of a few malcontents. But the 
most undeserved elevation was that of Raja Bir Singh 
Bundela, the murderer of Abul Fazl, who was raised to 
the rank of 5,000. 

Securely seated on the throne, Jahangir celebrated 
the first Nauroz with great eclat and splendour in March, 
1606. The festivities lasted for 17 or 18 days, and were 
finally closed by the bestowal of generous gifts upon the 
loyal and distinguished servants of the state. 

It will be remembered that when Akbar lay on his 
death-bed, Raja Man Singh had formed a conspiracy to 

set aside the claims of Salim and to 
pnnee-Khu”rau place his son Khusrau on the throne in 

his stead. After Akbar’s death a re- 
concilaiion was effected between the valiant Raja and 
Salim, and Khusrau was presented at court. The 
emperor treated him with affection, and granted a lakh 
of rupees to provide him with a suitable mansion, befit¬ 
ting his high rank and dignity. But this reconciliation 
was merely on the surface. The father and son were 
completely estranged from each other, and no amount 
of diplomacy or persuasive pleading could heal their 
lacerated hearts. Jahangir thought that his son had 
irreparably wronged him, Khusrau who was a fiery" and 
impetuous youth, scarcely able to appraise the conse¬ 
quences of his own actions, still hoped to make an 
attempt to realise his dream of getting the throne. He 
looked upon the emperor’s kindness and favours as a 
snare to catch him in his meshes and longed to be free. 
His engaging manners, his lovely presence, and his high 
station, all made him a fit centre of political intrigue 
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and disaffection. In no time, he gathered around him a 
few hundred adherents who swore fidelity to him, and 
promised him aid in the desperate enterprise on which 
he had set his heart. 

It is true that Khusrau was much distracted. He 
spent days and nights in brooding over the misery and 
grief that lay in store for him. One night, he quietly 
stole away from the fort of Agra at the head of 350 
horsemen on a pretence of visiting the tomb of his 
grandfather. 

When he reached Mathura, he was joined by 
Husain Beg Badakhshani with nearly 3,000 horsemen. 
The prince and his adherents plundered and laid waste 
the neighbouring country, and the mercenaries who had 
joined his banner, tried to satisfy their greed for gold by 
practising tyranny and oppression upon those who came 
in their way. The prince marched on, and at Panipat 
he was joined by Abdur Rahim, Dh\^n of Lahore, who 
was coming towards Agra to wait on the emperor. The 
Diwan received a warm welcome from the prince who 
made him his Wazir, and conferred upon him the title 
of Malik Anwar. The imperial officers whom the prince 
encountered in his onward march, failed to impede his 
progress, and at Taran he received the blessing of Guru 
Arjuna, the editor of the Granth Sahib, who took pity 
on him in his wretched and forlorn condition and gave 
him some monetary help. From thence Khusrau march¬ 
ed towards Lahore, but the city was guarded by Dilawar 
Khan who had reached there in advance. The bastions 
of the fort were repaired, and cannon and swivel guns 
were kept in readiness for battle. Dilawar Khan was 
reinforced by Said Khan, who happened to be encamp¬ 
ed at this time on the bank of the Chenab. 

Khusrau laid siege to the city, and burnt one of its 
gates in rage, and told his men that after the capture of 
the fort he would give the city up to plunder for seven 
days and throw the women and children into prison. 

The siege went on for nine days, when the prince 
was informed that the emperor had arrived in the vici¬ 
nity of Lahore at the head of a cavalry force. 
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I The flight of the prince was a serious matter, and 
what Jahangir feared most was his junction with Raja 
Man Singh in Bengal or the Uzbegs and Persians towards 
the north-western border. Having placed Agra in 
charge of Nazir-ul-mulk and Itmad-ud-dowlah, the 
emperor started in pursuit of the prince and reached 
the place with a considerable force. Negotiations were 
opened with the prince but to no purpose. He persisted 
in his evil course and prepared for battle. A battle was 
fought at Bhairowal in ^vhich the rebels were severely 
defeated. About four hundred of them were slain in 
battle, and tliose that survived were terribly affrighted. 
Rhusrau himself escaped from the field of battle, and 
his box, containing jewellery and other precious articles 
fell into the hands of the imperialists, but he was not 
\et safe. The divided counsels of his own followers 
distressed him most. The Afghans and Hindustanis 
wished ‘to double back like foxes into Hindustan’ and 
to stir up strife there. Husain Beg whose family had 
already left towards the west suggested that they should 
betake themselves to Kabul. At last his advice was 
accepted, but when the party attempted to cross the 
Chenab, they were arrested by the imperialists. • 

Jahangir received the news of Khusrau’s capture 
with great delight. Little did he reck of the tic which 
bound him to the prince, and steeled his heart to vin¬ 
dicate the authority of the state and to safeguard its 
interests. The people of Lahore as well as the officers, 
civil and militar}\ of the empire, matched in anxious 
suspense the fate of the royal captive. Jahangir too 
was overcome with emotion, but he pulled himself up 
and ordered the prince to be presented in the open 
darbar. The prince appeared before his august sire, 
handcuffed and enchained, weeping profusely, and tremb¬ 
ling like a willow leaf. The pathetic scene moved the 
hearts of all who were present but the emperor was im¬ 
placable. Fie reprimanded Khusrau in strong terms, 
and ordered him to be thrown into prison without 
betraying the least emotion or perturbation. The 
prince’s followers were punished with inhuman bar- 
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barity, and he himself was subjected to unspeakable 
insults and indignities. 

Guru Arjuna, who had shown compassion to Khus- 
rau in his dire distress, was summoned to court to 
answer for his conduct. He was suppjosed to have put 
saffron mark on his forehead and given financial help. 
He was required to pay a fine of two or two and a half 
lakhs but he refused on the g^round that he had no 
money of his own and all that he had ‘was for the poor, 
friendless and the stranger’. Jahangir was mightly enrag¬ 
ed and ordered the Guru to be thrown into prison. His 
property was confiscated and he was ordered to be put 
to death. The murder of the Guru, although it was * 
due to political reasons, was a heinous crime. It em¬ 
bittered the feelings of the Sikhs and gave evidence of 
reaction against the tolerant policy of Akbar, A modern 
writer’s statement that Guru Arjuna himself would have 
ended his days in peace, if he had not espoused the 
cause of a rebel, is a poor vindication of imperial high¬ 
handedness. He seems to regard the execution of the 
holy man, who w’^as the recognised spiritual head of a 
large section of the people, as a trivial matter. But the 
blood %f the martyrs is the cement of the church, and 
Jahangir made a great mistake in treating the Guru like 
an ordinary culprit. The Sikh opposition to the 
Mughal empire began. 


Qandhar occupies a highly important and strategic 
position towards the North-West Frontier. In tlie 17th 


Siege (»i ()aii- 
drar. 


century, it w’^as an important gateway of 
commerce, and it is said that every year 
nearly 14 thousand camels, laden with 


merchandise, passed from India via Qandhar into Persia. 


The strong and enviable position ol this mart of the east 
made it a bone of contention between Persia and 


Hindustan, Babur had conquered Qandhar, and on 
his death it had passed to his son Kamran. Humayun 
wrested it from his brother Askari in 1545 with Persian 


aid, but after his death the Persian king again conquer¬ 
ed it in 1558. When Akbar turned his attention to¬ 
wards the North-West Frontier, the Persian governor 
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Muzaffar Husain surrendered it to the imperialists, and 
offered himself to be enrolled among the grandees of the 
empire. Qandhar remained a part of the Mughal 
Empire until the death of Akbar. 

But the Persians never forgot the loss of such a 
valuable place. Jahangir writes in his Memoirs that the 
death of Akbar and the disturbance caused in the 
country by Khusrau’s revolt ‘put an edge on their 
design/ and they resolved on reconquest. The king of 
Persia was at this time Shah Abbas, who ranks among 
the greatest of the Asiatic rulers of his time. His vast 
resources encouraged him to try conclusions with the 
Mughal Empire. The Persians made the attack, but it 
was gallantly re])ellcd by Shah Beg Khan, who treated 
the enemy with contempt, and fortified his position 
against further \'cnture. When the news reached 
Jahangir, he sent a reinforcement under the leadership 
of Mirza Cihazil son of Mirza Jani Tarkhan, the ruler of 
Thatta. The Persians were frightened, and they raised 
the siege. S-hah Abbas diplomatically expressed his 
disapproval of the conduct of his subjects, and the 
emperor who was not inclined to take any further 
action was satisfied with the explanation. 

The Persians, however, did not give up all hope of 
regaining Qandhar. Shah Abbas, having failed to win 
the place by open war, employed diplomacy to further 
his end. He sent several embassies to the Mughal court, 
and exchanged the most fulsome and adulatory compli- 
nicnts with the emperor. Soft words and rich presents 
threw the Mughals off their guard, and they neglected 
the defences of Qandhar. 

In 1622 the Shah again attempted the conquest and 
laid siege to the fort. Jahangir and Nurjahan who 
happened to be at this time in Kashmir, quitted the 
place immediately, and began to make preparations for 
the campaign. The princes and generals of the army 
were ordered to put their troops in readiness and to 
march to the scene of action. But the imperial plan was 
unexpectedly frustrated by Shahjahan's refusal to 
accompany the expedition. He was alarmed for his 
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own safety. He knew, that during his absence from the 
capital, Nurjahan and Asaf Khan would do their best 
to ensure his exclusion from the throne, and to push the 
claims of Shahariyar, his rival and opponent. There 
was another reason. He felt that unless he was given 
the cKief command, he would not be able to make head¬ 
way against the Persians who had concentrated on the 
siege in full strength and vigour. His refusal gave 
Nurjahan her long-desired opportunity of inflaming her 
husband’s mind against him. She convinced the latter 
that the prince mediated treason. An order was forth¬ 
with issued, asking the prince to send to court all the 
leading officers and the forces which he had with him in 
the Deccan. Shahjahan did not promptly obey the royal 
command, and the crisis was aggravated when Nurjahan 
secured from Jahangir the fief of Dholpur for Shaha¬ 
riyar, which Shahjahan had long coveted. Not content 
with this, she persuaded her doting husband to raise her 
son-in-law’s rank to 12,000 Zat and 8,000 Sawar and to 
entrust him with the supreme command of the Qandhar 
campaign. The hasty and ill-advised resumption of the 
prince’s jagirs in the north proved the proverbial straw 
that broke the camel’s back. The prince made apolo¬ 
getic protestations of his devotion to the throne, but 
nothing served to allay the wrath, kindled by Nur- 
jahan’s back-stair intrigues. However hard the conse¬ 
quences, he found rebellion as his inevitable choice in 
these circumstances. 

While the Nurjahan clique was planning the ruin 
of Khurram, Qandhar was captured by the Persians after 
a siege lasting over a month and a half. This was follow¬ 
ed by the despatch of a fresh embassy to convince Jahan¬ 
gir that the Persian king had a rightful claim to 
Qandhar. 

The Shah’s effusive expressions of loyalty and 
friendship were taken at their proper value by the 
emperor, who rebuked him for his breach of faith and 
accused him of duplicity and insincerity. An expedi¬ 
tion was forthwith ordered to punish the insolent and 
deceitful Persians, but no sooner was the command 
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settled than the news came that Khurram had raised the 
standard of revolt. 

After the first capture of Qandhar, Jahangir spent 
a summer at Kabul for the benefit of his health. He 

left that place sometime in August 
1607 for Lahore, but on his way he 
received information that a plot w’as 
formed to assassinate him. Prince Khusrau was the 
centre of the plot. His charming manners had won the 
hearts of his captors so much tliat they entered into a 
conspiracy to murder the emperor and to proclaim him 
as emperor of Hindustan. The plan was thoroughly 
ill-conceived; it was known to many people long before 
it matured, and in no time the whole thing was divulg¬ 
ed to the emperor. The ringleaders were arrested, 
but they were dealt with leniently. Only four were 
executed, and one was seated on an ass with his face to¬ 


wards the tail and paraded in this sorry condition from 
house to house. . Khusrau was blinded by Mahabat Khan, 
who \ras commissioned by Jahangir to do the ghastly 
dced.^‘ But his vision was not altogether destroyed, and 
later when his father relented, if was partially restored 
through the skill of a competent physician. 

Jahangir’s marriage with Nurjahan is one of the 
most important events in Mughal history. Few women 
in the world’s histoi'\’ have displayed such masterful 


qualities of courage and statesmanship 
NuqaJSnf^ extraordinary ^roinan, who held 

her husband in leading strings and 
dominated the state for a number of years. Students of 


^ Authorities differ as to tlie mode of blinding the prince. 
But we read in the Intikhdh-i-fnhnngin that ‘when the wire 
was put in his eyes, such pain Avas inflicted on him, that it is 
beyond all expression.’ 

Experienced physicians were employed to cure the eyes of 
the prince when paternal love asserted itself. A Persian 
physician Sadra by name u^eated the prince, and we are told 
that in six months tlie original vision of one of his eyes was 
restored. The other remained defective and became somewhat 
shorter in size. The physician was rewarded with the title of 
Masih-uz-Zumdn, Elliot, VI, pp. 448-49. 
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Indian history are well familiar with the romantic story 
of her birth, which has been related with great embelish- 
ments by Muslim chroniclers. But modern research 
has discarded the legendary account, and placed before 
us tlie plain facts regarding her early life. Her father 
Mirza Ghiyas Beg, son of Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, 
was a native of Tehran. Driven by the pressure of 
adverse circumstances, Ghiyas Beg turned his thought 
towards Hindustan ^vhither he proceeded with his wife, 
who was big with child, in search of employment. 
When he reached Qandhar, his wife was delivered of a 
female child. As the family was in great straits, a cer¬ 
tain wealthy merchant named Malik Masud, under 
whose protection they were coming to India, took pity 
on them and offered his help. It was a veritable God¬ 
send to Ghiyas, whose heart was broken by the suffer¬ 
ings and troubles through which he had passed. The 
merchant who had some influence at the Mughal court, 
introduced Ghiyas to Akbar, and got him a handsome 
employment in the state. By sheer dint of merit, the 
homeless adventurer rose to high position, and in 1595 
became a Mansahdar of 300, and held the responsible 
post of Diwan of Kabul. Ghiyas’s talents shone to the 
best advantage while he was in office. He cultivated 
after the fashion of the time caligraphy and poetry, 
and acquired a reputation for elegant diction. He 
showed great skill in transacting public business, and 
came to be looked upon as one of the cleverest officers 
of the state notwithstanding the fact that he was bold 
and daring in taking bribes. The little child who was 
named Miher-un-nissa by her parents grew up in the 
meantime, and at the age of 17 was married to Ali Quli 
Istajlu, a Persian adventurer, who is better known in 
history as Sher Afgan. 

Ali Quli Tstajlii was a man ol humble origin. He 
was a safarrhi (table sen^ant) of Shah Ismail II of 
Persia. A strange turn ol fortiuie drove him from his 
native country, and like many others of his kind, he also 
sought refuge in India. On reaching Multan, he met 
the Khan-i-Khanan through whose good offices he was 
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granted a military rank, at the Mughal court in the 
time of Akbar. When Prince Salim was ordered to 
march against the Rana of Mewar, Ali Quli was 
appointed to his staff. The proud and manly bearing 
of the Persian soldier pleased the prince, who conferred ’ 
upon him the title of Slier Afgan for slaying a tiger.^ 
During the prince’s rebellion against his father, most of 
his friends deserted him and considerations of prudence 
led Slier Afgan also to follow their example. But after 
his accession, Jahangir forgave his offences, confirmed 
his jagir, and sent him to the Subah of Bengal. 

Bengal was at this time seething with discontent. 
The turbulent Afghans, who still hoped to revive their 
lost supremacy, gathered there from all parts of the 
toiintry. and fomented intrigues against the state. 
Report came that Sher Afgan was ‘insubordinate and 
disposed to be reliellioiis.’ How could the emperor 
f)rook such designs on the part of one, whom he had 
raised from obscurity to high military' rank ? The 
governor Oiitbiiddin, who had succeeded Raja Man 
Singh in August, 1606, was commanded to send the 
.'?i]spected officer to court. 7 he governor took the 
somewhat foolish step of making an attempt to arrest 
him. Sher Afgan’s blood boiled at this indignity, and 
when he saw Qutbuddin’s men surrounding him on 
all sides, he exclaimed with rage ‘What proceeding is 
this of thine ?’ He was so shocked by this treachery 
that when Outbuddin advanced forward to explain his 
conduct, he attacked him with his sword and inflicted 
mortal injuries on his person. This unexpected attack 
infuriated the Mughal retainers of the governor, who 
fell upon Sher Afgan like hungry wolves, and hacked 
him to pieces. Miher-un-nissa along with her daughter 
Ladli Begam was sent to court, where she was entrusted 
to the custody of the dowager-Queen Sultan Salima 
Begum. In March, 1611, i.e., four years after the 
death of her husband Jahangir once chanced to see her 

* Sher Afgan literally means one \vho fells down a 

lion. , L 
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at the fancy bazar, and was charmed by her beautiful 
appearance. Time assuaged her grief, and she be¬ 
came reconciled to her imperial lover. Towards the 
close of May, she became the legally married wife of the 
lord ol Hindustan. A new chapter opened in the 
history of her family. Her father and brother ^vere 
exalted to high positions, and were granted titles and 
jagirs. 

Whether Jahangir had a hand in the murder of 
Sher Afgan is a matter of controversy. Dr. Beni Prasad 
in his able monograph on Jahangir seriously contends 
that the story of the murder is a pure myth invented by 
later chroniclers.® He argues that there is no confirma¬ 
tion of this story in contemporary writings, nor is there 
any mention of it in the accounts of European tra\el- 
lers, who were too eager to seize upon scandals relating 
to members of the royal family. The improbabilities of 
the story itself on which he dwells at length, are of little 
value in helping us to form a correct judgment. I'he 
evidence of the emperor’s innocence adduced b\’ liiin is 
of a negative character, and we cannot lightly brush 
aside the positive assertions of later historians, who were 
in a better position to state the truth in a matter like 
this than their predecessors. There are other consi¬ 
derations which militate against tlie theory ol innocence. 
The chief offence of Sher Algan is said to be that 
he was guilty of treason, but no details of his participa¬ 
tion in seditious conspiracy arc disclosed. The emperor 
had merely a suspision, and all authorities agree in 
saying that Qutbuddin was ordered to punish Sher 
Afgan, if the latter showed any futile, seditious ideas. 
It is not clear how Qutbuddin satisfied himself on his 
arrival in Bengal that the Persian officer actually har¬ 
boured treasonable designs. The cause of royal displea¬ 
sure was not even communicated to him, and our suspi¬ 
cions are confirmed by the suddenness with which his 
arrest was attempted. Jahangir, who is usually so frank 
in relating his lif^-story does not say a word about this 


'* History of Jahangir, pp. 178— 
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incident tor the obvious reason that no man would relate 
scandals about himself, but his silence regarding the 
circumstances of his marriage with Nuijahan, which was 
undoubtedly the most momentous event in his career, is 
wholly unintelligible.® Why were royal commands 
issued to send Miher-un-nissa to court, w'hen her father 
was living at the capital, and held an important office in 
the state?"^ There was no question about his loyality, and 
surely he could be safely trusted to take care of his daugh¬ 
ter and her little child in their sorrowdul plight. Such 
a thing w^as never done in the case of other noblemen 
and officers charged with sedition. Why did the empe¬ 
ror take the somewhat unusual step of entrusting the 
widowed lady to the care of the dowager-Queen in the 
imperial haram? But it may^be asked why the emperor, 
if he was an impetuous loverf w^aited for four long years, 
when the object of his desire was well within his reach? 
Probably he did so for two reasons. Nurjahan was over- 
po^vered by the tragic death of her husband, and her sor- 
ro^v^-laden heart shrank, at least for sometime, from all 
thought of love and pleasure. Secondly, perhaps the 
emperor did not interfere with her. because he wished 
to lull all suspicions regarding the death of Sher Afgan, 
which was so unexpected and precipitate. The Dutch 
writer Dc Laet says that Jahangir liad been in love with 
Nurjahan, even when she was a maiden during the life¬ 
time of Akbar, but her betrothal to Sher Afgan proved 

* Jahangir mentions Nurjahan's name for the first time in 
recording the events of the year 1614 three years after his 
marriage. There arc many trivial details, but not a word is 
said about Nurjahan. His actount of .Sher Afgan's death is 
entirely devoid of a mention of Nurjahan, R. B. Memoirs, 
I, p. 266. 

" Muiamad Khan wiites: “Alter the death ol Kutub-ud-din, 
the officials of Bengal, in obedience to loyat command, sent to 
court the daughter of Ghiyas Beg, who had been exalted to the 
title of ‘Itimad-ud-dowlah,’ and the King, who was greatly 
distressed at the murder of Kutub-ud-din, entrusted her to the 
keeping of his own royal mother.'’ 

Elliot, VI, p. 404. 
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an obstacle in the way of marriage.** A careful perusal 
of contemporary chronicles leaves upon our minds the 
impression that the circumstances of Sher Afgan’s death 
are of a highly suspicious nature, although there is no 
conclusive evidence to prove that the emperor was guilty 
of the crime. 

At the time of her inamage with Jahangir, Nurja- 
han was in her thirty-fifth year, but advancing age had 

done nothing to mar the freshness of her 
Nur*j?Sn* charms. She still possessed the beauty 

of her early youth, and the portraits 
that have come down to us are indicative of her superb 
loveliness. Nature reinforced by art had greatly added 
to her charm and made her name famous for all that is 
lovable and attractive in womankind. She possessed a 
strong and virile intellect,^ and could understand the 
most intricate political problems without any difficulty. 
No political or diplomatic complication was beyond her 
comprehension, and the greatest statesmen and ministers 
bowed to her decisions. She was fond of poetry and 
wrote verses which are still admired. She was a genuine 
lover of beauty, and did much to increase the splendour 
and glory of the Mughal court. She set the fashions of 
the age, designed new varieties of silk and cotton fabrics, 
and suggested new models of jewellery, hitherto un- 
konwn in Hindustan. 

She was possessed of considerable physical strength 
and courage, and went out on hunting tours with her 
husband. On more than one occasion, she shot fero¬ 
cious tigers, and Jahangir was so pleased b) her feats of 
valour that he gave her a pair of bracelets of diamonds 

® Description of India and Fragment of Indian History, 
p. 181. De-Laet relates at some length the story of Jahangir’s 
marriage with Nurjahan. He says: “He (Jahangir) had been 
in love with her when she was still a maiden, during the life¬ 
time of Achabar (Akbar): but she had already been betrothed 
to the Turk Cheer Affeghan (Sher Afgan), and hence his 
father would not allow him to marry her, although he never 
entirely lost his love for her." This is corroborated by Muham¬ 
madan historians also. If this were true, the motive for the 
murder is clear. 
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Worth 1,00,000 rupees, and distributed 1,000 asharfis 
among his servants and the poor to mark his pleasure. 
Her presence o£ mind was remarkable, as is illustrated 
by her rebuke of Asaf Khan, when the emperor was 
made a prisoner by Mahabat Khan. Never did her acti¬ 
vity, resourcefulness and energy become more manifest 
than in the hour of danger. Her spirits rose in diffi¬ 
cult situations, and experienced generals and soldiers 
were amazed to see her seated on an elephant in the 
thick of the light, discharging a shower of arrows at the 
enemy. She worked hard, and no detail ol administra¬ 
tion escaped her vigilant eye. Although she meddled 
in politics, plotted and intrigued to obtain power, she 
was not devoid of human feelings. She was generous 
and charitable to a fault. She was the refuge of the poor 
and the destitute, and her kindness towards her sex 
manifested itself in numberless acts of charity. She 
provided money for the marriage of orphan Muslim girls 
and extended her protection to the weak and the op¬ 
pressed. • I'ouards her kith and kin, she entertained the 
warmest feelings. Her father and brother rose to the 
highest positions in the state mainly through her influ¬ 
ence. Her de\'otion to Jahangir was unequalled. 
She loved him with all the intensitv of her full blooded 
nature, and so captivated him by her charms that he 
became a submissive tool in her hands. The highest 
dignitaries of the empire sought her good offices, and 
a word from her could make or mar the career of any 
one of them. Rebels against the state implored her help 
in securing royal forgiveness, as is illustrated by the 
case of Jagat Singh, the hill chieftain of the Punjab. It 
was through her intercession that the ‘pen of padron was 
drawn through the record of his faults,’ 
i ■ But Nurjahan’s influence was not all for the good 
of the state. Her inordinate love of power, her woman¬ 
ly vannity. and her subtle devices to make the emperor 
her slave led to troubles, which seriously threatened the 
peace of the empire. It is true, she had a fine intellect, 
but she lacked that capacity for judgment and correct 
decision which is a sine qua non of success in public 
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affairs. She went too far in dealing with her enemies^ 
and neither rank nor birth could shield a man against 
her revengeful spirit. It was her arrogance, her natural 
habit of suspicion, her constant desire to humble the 
ablest officers of the crown that goaded Mahabat Khan 
into rebellion, and produced disorder in the country. 
The haram and the court alike became centres of in¬ 
trigue, and it was her machinations that drove Prince 
Khurram to unfurl the banner of revolt against his 
father.® The loss of Qandhar in 1622 was due to her 
mischievous influence. Despite her knowledge that 
Khurram was the acknowledged heir to the throne, and 
was the ablest among Jahangir’s sons, she put forward 
in preference to him the claims of her own creature 
Shahariyar, who was destitute of brains and character, 
and whom his contemporaries rightly gave the nickname 
of Nashudani or ‘good for nothing.’ The prince re¬ 
fused to march to Qandhar, because he knew that the 
imperious Begum had spread the net of her intrigue 
wide, and swept into it the leading nobles of the court. 
There is no doubt that during his absence Nurjahan 
was sure to push her creature Shahariyar to the front, 
and undermine Khurram’s power by replacing his adhe¬ 
rents with hers in high offices of state, by playing upon 
the feelings and fancies of her husband, and by taking 
full advantage of any opportunities, which might pre¬ 
sent themselves in the meanwhile.^® It was under her 
influence that Jahangir became a thorough-bred plea¬ 
sure-seeker, and so far forgot the duties of his exalted 
office as to say that Nurjahan was wise enough to con¬ 
duct the matters of state, and that he wanted only a 

® Professor |. N. Sarkar puts the blame entirely on Nur¬ 
jahan. He writes: 

“From 1622 till almost tlie end of his lather’s reign Shah- 
jahan was under a cloud; the infatuated old emperor, entirely 
dominated by his selfish and imperious consort Nurjahan, 
deprived Shahjahan of his posts and fiefs, and at last drove him 
into rebellion in self-defence.” 

History of Aurang^eb, Vol, I, p. 2. 

History of Jahangir, p. 349. 
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bottle of wine and a piece of meat to keep himself metry. 
The remark may have been made in jest, but it indicates 
well enough the easy-going habit of the man, who was 
by no means lacking in intelligence, and who had given 
proof of his far-sightedness by proclaiming that he 
meant to adhere to the policy ol his great father. His 
innate fondness for pleasure was developed by Nurjahan 
to a perilous extent, and if Jahangir’s reign forms an 
inglorious period in the annals of the Mughal dynasty, 
she must share the responsibility in no small measure. 
The new fashions and tastes which she fostered are a 
poor compensation for the lack of military achievement 
or administrative reform, which must always remain 
the supieme test of the greatness of rulers and states¬ 
men. The masterful Begum made her husband travel 
fast on the path of ease until he ceased to take interest 
in public business, and began to look upon alcohol as 
a ‘prudent friend.’ Most of his regulations remained 
in abeyance, and the Nurjahan clique managed or mis¬ 
managed, as it chose the affairs of the empire. The era 
of brilliant or heroic enterprise was closed for the time, 
and the various parties and factions at court were con¬ 
sumed with a feverish activity to oust their rivals from 
positions of power and influence. 

Akbar had annexed Bengal to the empire in 1575 
after the defeat of Daud, but the Afghans were not com¬ 
pletely crushed. They found an able 

lion^iiTBen^!*^^ Smbitious leader in Usman, who, 

though outwardly loyal to the Mu- 
ghals, cherished the dream of restoring Afghan indepen¬ 
dence. He had rebelled once before in 1599 in the 
.reign of Akbar, but he was suppressed by Raja Man 
'Singh. The rapid change of governors in Bengal en¬ 
couraged him in his hostile designs, and when Islam 
Khan was appointed to the office of governor after the 
death of Jahangir Quli who had succeeded Qutbuddin,^^ 
the Afghans and Zamindars of Bengal showed oi>en 

This Qiitubuddin is the same person who lost his life 
in the Muffle with Sher Afgan, the first husband of Nuijahan. 

F. 29 
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hostility to the central government. The Afghans 
rallied under the banner of Usman, and prepared them¬ 
selves for a trial of strength with the imperialists. Both 
sides engaged each other in battle, and after a strenuous 
day on the field battle he was fatally wounded on the 
head, but so great was his composure that even in this 
condition he continued to direct the movements of his 
men for six hours. The battle ended in the defeat of 
the Afghans who retreated to their entrenchments. 
Here Usman died, leaving his followers in a state of 
disorder. 

The news of this victory was received at court 
(April 1, 1612) with great delight, and Jahangir suit¬ 
ably rewarded the officers, who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in the campaign. Islam Khan’s rank was raised, 
and the other officers who had rendered him loyal assis¬ 
tance were fitly honoured. The political power of the 
Afghans was destroyed, but they were treated well by 
Jahangir, who allowed them with pleasure to enter the 
service of the state. As a result of this humane policy, 
writes the author of the Makhzan-i-AfgJimn, ihe Afghans 
abolished all treasonable designs from their minds, and 
considered' it their duty to remain subservient and loyal 
to the throne even at the sacrifice of their lives. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Jahangir 
resumed his father’s policy in regard to the principality 
. p Mewar. Prince Parwez was ap- 
Mewar. ^ pointed to the command, and with him 

were associated well-tried officers who 
had given proof of their valour in several campaigns. 
The first battle was indecisive and ended in a truce bet¬ 
ween the two parties. Two years later, the emperor 
sent Mahabat Khan at the head of a considerable force, 
and the latter succeeded in inflicting a defeat on the 
Rajputs. Frequent changes in commnd seriously ham¬ 
pered the progress of operations, and nothing substan¬ 
tial was achieved until Prince Khurram was placed at 
the head of the expedition. Assisted by some of the 
ablest military officers, the prince opened the campaign 
in ull vigour. The Mughal soldiers who were exas- 
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perated by prolonged Rajput resistance, carried fire and 
sword in their train and rendered large tracts of land 
desolate. The prince established military posts in 
favourable localities in order to cut off the supplies of 
the enemy and to starve them into submission. Still 
the Rajputs did not desist from fighting, and their reck¬ 
less daring made an impression on the Mughals. But 
the tactics of the latter succeeded. The moving colu¬ 
mns of the Mughal army captured the families of 
several chiefs, and reduced the Rana to such straits that 
he began to desire the termination of the campaign. 
From all sides came the demand that peace should be 
made. The Rana sent his maternal uncle Shubh Karan 
and his trusty officer Hari Das Jala to settle the terms 
of the treaty. He agreed to pay homage to the emperor 
and to send his son to the imperial court, but he was 
excused on account of old age. Jahangir gladly accept¬ 
ed the terms of peace, for he writes: “My lofty mind 
was always desirous, as far as possible, not to destroy 
the old families.Chittor was restored to the Rana, 
but he was asked not to fortify it. No matrimonial 
alliance was forced on him; he was simply asked to 
supply a contingent of 1,000 horse, and his son was 
enrolled as a man,sab(iar of 5,000. A meeting was ar¬ 
ranged between Prince Khurram and the Rana at which 
they exchanged greetings, and offered valuable presents 
to each other. 

The Rana’s heir-apparent Prince Karan also waited 
on Prince Khurram, and received as a mark of favour a 
superb dress of honour, a jewelled sword and dagger, 
and horse with a gold saddle and a special elephant.^^ 

B., I. pp. 273-74. 

Jahangir says (R. B., 1, p. 276) that the Rana clasped his 
(Khurram’s) feet and asked forgiveness for his faults. This 
does not seem to be likely. In the first place no Rajput, how¬ 
ever humbled, would condescend to show such servility, and 
secondly, it was not a recognised mode of paying respect to 
kings or princes. 

According to the Rajput usage the son of the Rana did 
not go with his lather to pay respects to the prince. 
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Jahangir’s conduct in this affair is ^vholly worthy 
of praise. Mewar had given the Mughals no small 
amount of trouble, but the emperor forgot the past 
and adopted a conciliatory policy in dealing with the 
Rana. Ke was so pleased at this achievement that he 
ordered two full-sized marble statues of the Rana and 
his son to be made in order to be placed at Agra in the 
garden below the Jharokha. These statues were re¬ 
moved from Agra by Aurangzeb in 1668, but no trace 
is to be found of them now. 

When the emperor was returning from the tour in 
Gujarat, news came that the bubonic plague had broken 

out in Hindustan.*'^ Jahangir briefly 
epidemic!”^ describes the disease by saying that 

‘under the armpits, or in the groin, or 
below the throat, buboes formed, and they died.’^® The 
contemporary chronicler Mutamad Khan whites that 
the foul disease first began in the Punjab, spread to 
Sarhind, and then throughout the Doab as far as Delhi 
and its neighbouring cities and villages. His account 
of the disease is as correct to-day, as it was when he wrote 
it. Tliis is what he says : 

“When it was about to break out. a mouse 
would run out of its hole as if mad, and, striking 
itself against the door and the walls of the house, 
would expire. If immediately after this signal, 
the occupants left the house and went to the jungle 
their lives were saved; if otherwise, the inhabitants 
of the whole village would be swept away by the 
hand of death. 

If any person touched the dead, or even the 
clothes of a dead man, he also could not survive the 
fatal contact. The effect of the epidemic was com¬ 
paratively more severe upon the Hindus. In 
Lahore its ravages were so great, that in one house 
ten or twe nty persons would die, and their surviving 

flp, Jqhalnama-i-jahangiri calls this epi¬ 
demic Waha-o-tnun. * 

’"K. li., H. p. 65. 
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neighbours, annoyed by the stench, would be com¬ 
pelled to desert their houses full of habitations. 
The dead were left locked, and no person dared 
to go near them through fear of his life. It was 
also very severe in Kashmir, where its effect was so 
great that (as an instance) a darvesb, who had per¬ 
formed the last said offices of washing the corpse 
of a friend, the very next day shared the same fate. 
A cow, which had fed upon the grass in which the 
body of the man was washed, also died. The dogs, 
also, which ate the flesh of the cow, fell dead upon 
the spot. In Hindustan no place was free from this 
visitation, which continued to devastate the country 
lor a space ol eight years.”” 


It broke out again in 1618-19 in Agra, and spread 
to all the villages and towns in the neighbourhood, 
although Fatehpur was quite free from it. The em¬ 
peror was informed by loyal persons that the daily 
average of deaths was nearly 100.’*^ Tlie houses of 
the rich and the poor were equally affected, and thou¬ 
sands of lives were destroyed. The people were simply 
bewildered by the appearance ol this fell disease, but 
there is nothing to show that the state devised any pre¬ 
ventive measures against its deadly \ isitations. Muta- 
mad Khan, the historian of Jahangir’s reign, writes that 
it exceeded everything known and recorded in fonner 


ages. 

Captain William Hawkins came to Jahangir’s court 
in 1608 Irom England with a letter from James I in 

order to obtain facilities for trade. In 
Tii<)maV Spite of Portuguese opposition, he suc¬ 

ceeded in having an audience of tlie 
emperor, who received him graciously, and accepted 
the costly presents offered by him. He was appointed 
a mansabdar of 400 with a nominal salary of 30,000. 
The emperor liked him much, and invited him to be 


” Elliot, VI, p. 406. 
i«R. B. II, p. 65. 
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present at his drinking parties. The* trade facilities 
which he sought were readily granted. 

Hawkins writes at length about the emperor’s 
habits, the etiquette of the court and the system of ad¬ 
ministration and the social condition of the people. 
The emperor drank hard, kept a sumptuous table, and 
gave feasts, the most important of which was the feast 
of Nauroz. The law of Escheat was prevalent in the 
country, and the emperor was the last heir of all nobles 
and grandees. Their acquisitions after death passed to 
him, and in this way his treasures multiplied beyond 
reckoning. He mentions four causes of this abundance 
of wealth. (1) the treasure and jewels of his ancestors; 
(2) the property of nobles passing into his hands after 
their death; (3) money brought into the country by 
foreign merchants; and (4) the possession of land. 
Deeds of cruelty were common at court and Hawkins 
observes that he saw with his own eyes the victims of 
royal wrath, destroyed in a savage manner by heartless 
ruffians. 

Sir thomas Roe was tlic accredited representative of 
the king of England, who visited Jahangir’s court in 
1615 with the object of obtaining some concession for 
the English trade. When he came to India, he was in 
the prime of life, of pleasing manners and a prepossessing 
appearence. His education and urbanity coupled with 
his sturdy commonsense and diplomatic experience, 
eminently qualified him for the task. The real object 
of his mission was to conclude a commercial treaty with 
the ruler of Hindustan—an exceedingly difficult task 
owing to the intrigues of rival parties and the misgiv¬ 
ings of the impeiial court; yet Sii fhomas Roe did not 
flinch from his duty, and, in spite of refusals and dis¬ 
appointments persevered in his attempts to secure ad- 
\'antageous terms for his nation. The Nurjahan clique 
was in power at this time, and it was impossible to get 
anything done without the help of Asaf Khan, the chief 
minister of Jahangir, and prince Khurram. The am¬ 
bassador had to sell a valuable pearl to Asaf Khan at a 
reduced price and to offer similar presents to his sister 
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who was won over to the side of the English. Through 
Asaf Khan's help, an interview was arranged with Khur- 
ram, and the prince promised to obtain for Roe not 
only a farman for Bengal but a ‘general command and 
grant of free privileges in all the Mughal dominions.’ 
A hope was also held out that the prince will make over 
the port of Surat to the English, when he assumed charge 
of the province of Gujarat. The Portuguese were great 
rivals of the English, and their intrigues hampered the 
British ambassador considerably in persuading the em¬ 
peror to grant his terms. The draft of the treaty, which 
Roe submitted was rejected with .scorn, and it was after 
long delay and evasions that a farman was granted, allow¬ 
ing some concessions to the English. The prince adopt¬ 
ed a friendly attitude towards the British merchants 
and informed them that in case they were attacked by 
the Portuguese, the local governor would assist them 
with boats and other requisites. They were allowed to 
trade freely, and abuses of the customs houses were put 
an end to. No tolls were to be levied on goods entering 
into a port, and the merchants were permitted to hire 
any house they pleased for establishing a factor^'. They 
were to enjoy the right of self-go\'ernment, and no Eng¬ 
lish refugee was to be detained, even if he accepted the 
Muslim faith. The Mughal government was so dis¬ 
trustful of the intentions of the English that it did not 
allow them to build or buy a permanent house and fixed 
the number of Englishmen, who could wear arms in the 
city. Roe strongly objected to tlic insertion of the 
clause, and it was thiough his persistent renion.strances 
that it was dropped. 

The grant of this farman is a landmark in the his¬ 
tory of the English relations with India. Roe fought 
hard against adverse circumstances, and in the long run 
succeeded in partially gaining his object. His coun¬ 
trymen at Surat made light of his diplomatic services, 
but they overlooked the fact that though Sir Thomas 
Roe could not achieve what he desired he enhanced the 
prestige of the English in India and won respect for 
them at the Mughal court. The Portuguese were hum- 
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bled, and the provincial governors were asked to stay 
the hand of oppression, which resulted in giving time 
to the English to establish their influence on a secure 
basis. 

Roe’s journal gives us a vivid picture of the court 
and faithful character-sketches of all the promient mem¬ 
bers of the royal family except Nurjahan whom he never 
saw. He dwells at length upon the pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, wealth and power of the Great Mughal, and 
describes the festivities and pleasure parties in which 
the grandees took part. But he does not forget to des¬ 
cribe the squalor and misery of the peasantry, the in¬ 
security of the public highways, and the general ineffi¬ 
ciency and supineness of the local administrations. 
Conuption was prevalent, and the highest officers of the 
state were not above reproach. There was no written 
law in the country, and the king ruled by his word. 
The country was divided into provinces, but the impe¬ 
rial supervision over provinces was lax, and the pro¬ 
vincial governors behaved as despots. The emperor 
was every man’s heir, and by the law of Escheat the 
property of a noble alter his death passed to him. The 
great men about him were not men of noble birth, but 
favourites often raised to eminence by caprice. He des¬ 
cribes Jahangir as a cheerful, amiable man, entirely free 
from pride and conceit. He praises the manner in which 
he was received at court, and goes on to add that no 
ambassador, Turkish or Persian, was ever received with 
.so much courtesy. Roe was invited more than once 
to be present in the Durbar by Jahangir, and on one 
occasion he presented him with a picture, which the 
king greatly appreciated. Writing about the court, the 
ambassador says that he witnessed interesting scenes of 
drunkenness and revelry during his visit at night. 
When the emperor became dead drunk, the lights were 
put out and the tipsy courtiers went away to their homes. 
At one of the drinking bouts Roe was offered liquor, 
but it was so strong that it made him sneeze on which 
the emperor laughed heartily and inquired the reason 
thereof. Sir Thomas Roe was a lextrous diplomatist. 
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endowed with plenty of natural shrewdness and busi¬ 
ness capacity, and his journal is full of interesting details 
about court life during Jahangir’s reign. 

Akbar had captured the fort of Asirgarh, but he was 
obliged to lea\e suddenly for the north owing to Salim’s 

rebellion. His departure seriously 
e etcan. affected the Mughal position in the 

Deccan and nothing substantial was achieved by the 
imperialists. After the death of the emperor in 1605, 
when Jahangir succeeded to the throne, he resumed his 
father’s policy, but he was confronted by a very able 
statesman and military leader in Malik Amber, the Abys- 
cinian minister and general of the Nizainshahi kings 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Malik Ambar tvas not a man of ordinary talents. 
Possessed of rare intellectual powers and force of charac¬ 
ter, he was equally at home in civil and military affairs. 
Long experience of administrative work had ripened 
his judgment, and given him an insight into matters 
of high state policy, which had secured for him a posi¬ 
tion of considerable influence in the state. He had 
introduced several reforms, but the most notable of 
them was his organisation of the revenue system after 
the model followed by Raja Todannal in the north. 
Even the Mughal historians who speak of him in terms 
of contempt praise him for his ability, political acumen 
and resourcefulness in times of danger and difficulty. His 
activities were not confined to the civil administration 
alone. He was a general of no mean repute. He deve¬ 
loped the military strength of the Nizamshahi kingdom, 
and revolutionised the methods of warfare in the 
Deccan. He was the first to train the Marathas in the 
guerilla method of warfare which they carried to per¬ 
fection afterwards, and which greatly helped them in 
destroying the Mughal empire. To fight with such a 
formidable enemy was no easy task, and Malik Ambar 
taxed to the uttermost the military resources of the 
empire for well-nigh two decades. 

Malik Ambar speedily began to recover the lost ter¬ 
ritory, and sharply checked the Mughal advance, which 
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was partly due also to the inaction of the officers them¬ 
selves. To retrieve the position, Jahangir sent the 
Khan-i-Khanan at the head of a large force, consisting 
of 12,000 men to carry on the war in the Deccan. The 
supreme command was entrusted to Prince Parwez,''and 
with him were associated other military officers of 
renown. As no improvement in the situation was effect¬ 
ed, the emperor despatched Khan Jahan Lodi, whq was 
accompanied by several distinguished generals, both 
Hindu and Muslim. On reaching the Deccan, they 
came to know that the Mughals had been defeated by 
Ambar’s men, and were compelled to beat a dishonour¬ 
able retreat. The generals accused each other of bad 
plans and defective strategy, and Khan Jahan urged the 
recall of the Khan-i-Khanan. He implored the emperor 
to place him in chief command, and added that he would 
not show his face to the servants of the court; if he failed 
in the enterprise.^® In the face of such opposition, the 
emperor considered it advisable to withdraw the Khan-i- 
Khanan from the scene of operations. With Khan Jahan 
as their chief commander, the Mughals assumed the 
offensive in full vigour in 1611, but they were forced 
to retreat towards Gujarat by the Maratha horsemen 
who inflicted heavy losses on them. On hearing the 
news of this mishap, Jahangir himself resolved to go to 
the Deccan and ‘destroy root and branch those servants, 
who had become masters,’ but the nobles were not agree¬ 
able to the proposal. The Khan-i-Khanan was re¬ 
appointed to the command. Ever loyal to the empire 
in which he had risen to such eminence, the veteran 
warrior forgot past insults and injuries and proceeded 
to the Deccan. He defeated the Deccanis in a hotly 
contested engagement, but even this brilliant success 
failed to silence his enemies who accused him of having 
accepted the Deccan gold. Once again he was called 

back and the command was entrusted to Prince Khur- 
ram. 

The prince marched to the Deccan via Ajmer and 
R IL I, pp. 179 80. 
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reached Burhanpur on March 6, 1617, accompanied by 
the most valiant imperial generals. He offered terms 
of peace to the enemy, which were immediately accept¬ 
ed. Adil Shah waited on the prince in person with 
presents worth 15 lakhs, and promised to restore all the 
territory which had been seized by Malik Ambar. The 
treaty was ratified by the emperor who bestowed the 
title of Farzand (son) upon Adil Khan, and expressed 
much satisfaction at his submission. The officers of 
the state who had taken part in the war were suitably 
rewarded, and Prince Khurram was given the title of 
Shahjahan, and his mansah was raised to 30,000 Zat and 
20,000 Sawar. Other gifts followed, and as a mark of 
special honour the emperor himself came down from 
the Jharokha, and poured over his head a small tray 
of jewels and a tray of gold (coins).Wealth was 
heaped in abundance upon the prince, and his triumph 
was celebrated in the right Roman fashion. 

Nurjahan Begum also shared in the rejoicings, she 
held a least in honour of the prince, and conferred upon 
him dresses of honour and jewels, and pearls of great 
value. The total cost of this entertainment according 
to Jahangir was 3,00,000 rupees.^^ Behind all these 
profuse gifts and rewards lay the hard fact that the 
Deccan was not conquered and that the spirit of Malik 
Ambar was as unbroken as ever. 

The most remarkable exploit of Jahangir’s reign 
is tile conquest of the famous fortress of Kangra in 

November, 1620. The fort was situat- 
cd on a lofty hill, and was strongly forti¬ 
fied by nature. It was sunounded by 
a number of fortresses which were in the possession of 
hill chiefs. Nearby was the famous temple of Jwala- 
mukhi at Nagarkot where thousands of devotees came 
from all parts of the countiy' to offer worship. The 
temple was plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1009, 
but as soon as the whirlwind of his invasion was over, 

20 R. B.. 1. p. 

21 R. B., I, p. 397. 
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the Hindu Rajas of the Kangra region again recovered 
their lost power. Firuz riighluq had led an expedition to 
Kangra, but its natural fortifications baffled all his efforts, 
and he had to be content with the nominal homage of 
of the local chieftain. During Akbar’s reign, an attempt 
was made to conquer the fortress, but the imperial gene¬ 
rals accomplished nothing though the siege lasted for a 
long time. When Jahangir came to the throne, he also 
thought of the conquest of Kangra. Murtaza Khan, 
governor of the Punjab, was appointed to the coiumand, 
but his efforts failed owing to the jealousy and oppo¬ 
sition of the Rajput chiefs who were associated with 
him. After some time he died, and Shahjahan was 
entrusted with the command of the expedition. The 
imperialists assumed the offensive in lull vigour, and 
the hill chiefs were thoroughly humbled. The siege 
of Kangra was pushed on for weeks together: the sup¬ 
plies were cut off, and the beleaguered garrison had to 
live on boiled dry grass. Death and starvation stared 
them in the face. After a prolonged siege of 14 months, 
when they saw no hope of deliverance, they surrendered 
on November 16, 1620.^^ 

Khusrau remained a solitary prisoner in his gloomy 
dungeon, and his soul sank under the accumulated 


Death of 
Khusrau. 


weight of sorrow and misfortune. The 
ladies of the haram, moved to pity by 
the prince’s miserable plight, requested 


the emperor that the repentant sinner deserved to be 


forgiven. Permsision was given him to attend the Dur¬ 


bar in 1613. but Khusrau's appearance “showed no signs 


of openness and happiness and he was always mournful 
and dejected in mind.” Nothing availed to brighten 
up his life which seemed to him a cheerless blank. The 


emperor cancelled his previous order in disgust and for- 


A full account of this campaign will be found in Snsh 

Fatah-f-Kangra extracts fiom which are given in Elliot, VI, pp. 
517 - 31 . ® ’ ir 

Ihe Memoirs also contain an account, R. B. II, pp. 183—85. 
For description of the fort see Memoirs, II, pp. 223-24. 
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bade his entry into the Durbar.** Nurjahan’s plans sue* 
ceeded well enough, and in October, 1616 the hapless 
prince was entrusted to the custody of his mortal enemy 
Asaf Khan, who made him over to his rival Shahjahan.** 
The latter took him to the Deccan when he marched 
against Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian. Luckily peace 
was made, and the cessation of hostilities enabled Shah- 
jahan to organize the territories under his control. As 
Khusrau was still popular, Shahjahan thouht it prudent 
to remove him from his path. At Rurhanpur, the 
prince was murdered by Shahjahan's order early in 1622, 
and the emperor was informed that he had died of colic 
pain. 

There is no doubt that Shahjahan w^as the cause of 
Khiisrau’s death. Jahangir in his Memoirs gives us no 
clue to the tragic event and simply writes: ‘At this time 
a report came from Khurram that Khusrau on the 8th 
(20th of the month) had died of the disease of colic pain 
(Quhnij), and gone to the mercy of God.’*’ Several years 
ago Mr. Beveridge expressed the view that there was no 
evidence w^orthy of the name that Khusrau was murdered 
or strangled.** There is a mass of evidence to prove 
that Khusrau w^as killed by Shahjahan’s orders. Besides 
the testimony of the later Muslim chroniclers and Euro¬ 
pean travellers, there is contemporary evidence which 
holds Shahjahan responsible for the crime. 

The murdered prince was liked by all classes of 
men, and TciTy wTites of him: 

“For that prince, he w^as a gentleman of a very 
lovely presence and fine carriage, so exceedingly be¬ 
loved of the common people, that as S^tonius writes 
of Titus, he w^as amor ef (lelirinc, etc., the veiy'^ love 
and delight of them, aged then about thirty-five 
years. He was a man wdio contented himself with 

B.. T, p. 261. 

2^R. R.. I, p. 336. 

R. R., II, p. 228. 

J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 599. 
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one wife, who with all love and care accompained 
him in all his straits, and therefore he would never 
take any wife but herself, though the liberty of his 
religion did admit ot his plurality”., 

Khusrau was given a second burial. By the command 
of his father, whose wrath seems to have been allayed in 
the awful presence of death, his remains were conveyed 
to Allahabad, where they were interred by the side of 
bis mother in a garden near Khuldabad. The walled 
garden known as Khusrau Bagh still stands in its melan¬ 
choly grandeur to remind the visitor of those unhappy 
events which led to the tragic end of one ol the most 
interesting and pathetic figures in Indian history. 

As has been said before, Niirjahan’s backstair intri¬ 
gues had driven Shahjahan into revolt. His hostility to 

the imperious Begum was no longer a 
^ secret, and it was known to all that the 
prince would have to take prompt 
action, if he wished to safeguard his person and property. 
Both sides prepared themselves for an armed conflict. 
Shahjahan had several prominent nobles to back up his 
cause while Nurjahan could count on the loyalty of 
veteran officers like Asaf Khan, Mahabat Khan, and 
chiefs like the princes of Ambar, Marwar, Kota, Bundi, 
and Raja Bir Singh Bundela, the murderer of Abul Fazl, 
along with several others. The entire military and 
financial resources of the empire were at her disposal, 
and even the supporters of the prince felt that their pat¬ 
ron had embarked upon a hazardous enterprise. 

The first decisive battle between the imperialists 
and Shahjahan was fought at Bilochpur to the south of 
Delhi (1623) in which the rebels were defeated. Raya 
Rayan Raja Bikramajit^’ the gallant soldier, whose 
valour had been proved in many an arduous campaign, 
fell in battle, and his head w^as cut off by the imperialists. 
It was sent to Jahangir who is reported to have express- 

He was deputy ol Shahjahan and was once appointed 
viceroy of Gujarat by him. He was knowm as Sundar. This is 
Brahman Sundar. 
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cd much gratification at the death of such a deadly 
enemy. Shahjahan was pursued by the imperialists, 
and skirmishes took place between him and Mahabat’s 
troops. The situation was deemed so serious that 
Jahangir himself proceeded to Ajmer to direct the cam¬ 
paign in person. The prince betook himself to Asir, 
which he captured without striking a blow, but deser¬ 
tions in his army filled him with anxiety. He turned 
to Malik Ambar for help but the latter returned a curt 
refusal. Pressed hard by the imperialists, he crossed the 
Tapti, although it was in heavy floods, and sought refuge 
in Golkunda. But the Sultan of Ciolkunda offered him 
no help and asked him to quit his country without de¬ 
lay. Circatly disappointed, the prince marched across 
Telingana into Orissa whicli was a Mughal province. 
He reduced the whole of Bengal and Bihar and brought 
them under his sway. Master of a valuable province, 
he attempted to seize Oudh and Allahabad, but he en¬ 
countered stubborn resistance at the hands of the impe¬ 
rial garrison. When \'alour proved unavailing, trea- 
chei 7 was employed. The Zamindars who had espous¬ 
ed the prince’s cause were made to desert him by means 
of bribes and deceitful representations. Reduced to 
sore straits, Shahjahan made one more desperate attempt 
to beat the enemy, but he was severely defeated. He 
retreated hastily to the fortress of Rohtas and thence 
proceeded to the Deccan. 

Malik Ambar. the old enemy of the empire, who 
w^as waging war against Bijapur, and w^ho had just 
stormed the fort of Sholapur, accorded a cordial wel¬ 
come to the fugitive prince, and formed an alliance 
with him against the emperor. Shahjahan laid siege to 
Burhanpur, but he abandoned it when Parwez and 
Mahabat Khan appeared on the scene. He retired to 
Rohangarh, and his valiant general Abdullah Khan re¬ 
nounced the world and busied himself in penance and 
prayer. 

Shahjahan found himself in an unfortunate predi¬ 
cament. It was difficult for him to make headway 
against the imp>erialists with their undoubted superiori- 
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ty in numbers in spite of Ambar’s alliance. His gene¬ 
rals had gone over to the side of the enemy, and Abdul¬ 
lah on whose fidelity he could always count had taken 
to the life of a recluse and a hermit. It is true he still 
held the forts of Rohtas in the North and Asir in the 
Deccan, but these could hardly stand a prolonged and 
concentrated siege by the imperialists. Reduced to sore 
straits, Shahjahan saw nothing but failure staring him 
in the face. He wrote to Jahangir to forgive his unfilial 
conduct. Nurjahan, who feared Mahabat’s growing 
influence and his alliance with Parwez, readily grasped 
at the opportunity, and agreed to the proposal advanced 
by the rebellious prince (March, 1626). He was asked 
to surrender the forts of Rohtas and Asir, and as a 


guarantee of his good behaviour lie was to send his two 
sons Dara and Auraiigzeb, boys of ten and eight res¬ 
pectively, to court as hostages. Shahjahan made due 
obeisance to the royal farmnn and offered rich gifts 
valued at ten lakhs of rupees. He himself repaired to 
Nasik with his wife and his youngest son Murad. 

It will be remembered that Nurjahan was anxious 
to secure the succession for her son-in-law Shahariyar. 


Maliabat Khan. 


He was a good-for-nothing mediocrity, 
but the death of Khusrau and the humi¬ 


liation of Shahjahan once again encouraged the empress 
to revive her plans. The only other rival was Parwez. 
who was at this time closely associated with Mahabat 
Khan, the most redoubtable general and diplomatist of 
the empire. It is easy to imagine what Mahabat could 
do with Parwez as a tool in his hands, particularly when 
the emperor was rendered incapable of exertion by con¬ 
tinued ill-health. Nurjahan kept quiet as long as 
Mahabat's services were needed to cope with Khurram’s 
rebellion, but the moment it was suppressed, she re¬ 
newed her intrigues and attempted to deprive Mahabat 
Khan of all power and influence. He was asked to re¬ 
sign the imperial command and to go over to Bengal to 
assume charge of the governorship of that province. 
Prince Parwez expressed his unwillingness to allow him 
to go and Nurjahan issued an order in wrath that Maha- 
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bat Khan must retuni to court and the prince should 
stay at Burhanpur. Fearing his brother’s fate, Parwez 
yielded and Mahabat Khan also bowed to the royal 
command. 

Nurjahan did not rest cx>ntent with the recall of 
Mahabat. She had the audacity to bring against him 
charges of embezzlement and corruption. A royal 
message required him to send to court the moneys 
which had come into his hands by reason of the dismissal 
of fief-holders. iXnother charge the prepostcrousness of 
which is obvious was that Mahabat had affianced his 
daughter without royal permission to the son of Khwaja 
Ihnar Nakshabandi. The emperor disappro\ed of the 
betrothal, sent for the young man. and treated him with 
studied insults. His hands were tied to his neck and 
he was escorted bareheaded to prison. An officer of the 
crown, Fidai Khan, was deputed to bring to the imperial 
exchequer all the wealth Avhich had been given by 
Mahabat to his prospective son-in-law. Failing this, 
he tvas asked to send him to court. Mahabat was mor¬ 
tally offended by this outrageous treatment. It brought 
into clear reliel the baneful results of petticoat influence 
in affairs of great pith and moment, and strengthened 
the general’s convictions regarding the inefficiency of 
the present regime. Jahangir was too enfeebled in 
health to look into these matters, and blindly assented to 
the wishes of his imperious wife. Mahabat was taken 
aback, as any man would have been in his position, by 
the ingiatitude shown by the powers that be in dealing 
with him. As he looked back to his relations with 
Nurjahan in the past, a moment’s reflection convinced 
him that his life and honour were in peril, and that 
nothing short of a drastic and timely move could save 
him from imminent ruin. Fully prepared for any 
contingency, Mahabat collected four or five thousand 
Rajputs and started for Court. 

The emperor had just returned from Kashmir, and 
after a few months’ stay at Lahore started for Kabul in 
March, 1626. He was encamped on the bank of the 
Jhelum when Mahabat arrived with his sturdy and well 

F. 30 
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armed Rajputs. How was he to secure his position ? 
He could only do so by seizing the emperor and wean¬ 
ing him completely away from the sinister influence of 
Nurjahan and Asaf Khan. When the emperor’s party 
was to cross the Jhelum, Mahabat Khan came quietly 
with his men, and surrounded the imperial camp and 
made His Majesty a captive. 

Nurjahan whom the general was anxious to catch 
crossed the bridge on the Jhelum in disguise, and escap¬ 
ed his clutches. Shahariyar, too, disappeared in the 
confusion that followed Mahabat’s coup. Nurjahan, on 
reaching the other bank, called a council of war to de¬ 
vise means of releasing the emperor. She rebuked her 
brother Asaf Khan and said to him: “All this has 
happened through your neglect and stupid arrange¬ 
ments. What never entered inCo the imagination of 
anyone has come to pass, and now you stand stricken 
with shame for your conduct before God and man. You 
must do your best to repair the evil, and advise what 
course to pursue.” There could be but one answer to 
this passionate reproach. All agreed with her that they 
should go to the other bank to overpower Mahabat and 
release the emperor from his custody. 

When Jahangir heard of this resolution, he felt 
anxious for his own position. The Mughals were no 
match to the Rajputs who could easily give them a 
short shrift in open battle. They were well armed and 
disciplined, and it was an act of utter folly to go to 
fight against them. Messages were exchanged with the 
emperor who tried to dissuade his adherents from 
attack, but they paid no heed to his advice. Fidai 
Khan’s dash to rescue the emperor failed, but his 
example served to influence the ardour of the impe¬ 
rialists. Next morning they resolved on attack come 
what might. Nurjahan’s masculine qualities shone to 
their fullest advantage in this hour of crisis. Regardless 
of her own life, the high-spirited lady attempted to 
cross the river on the back of an elephant, with the 
infant daughter of Shahariyar in her arms. But the ford 
proved a treacherous one. It contained several deep 
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pits in which men were drowned so that “all order was 
lost, and each party got over as best it could.” On the 
other side of the river the Rajputs who were lined in 
battle array discharged their arrows at the imperialists. 
The great need of the hour was to cross to the opposite 
bank and keep off the enemy, but the greatest confusion 
prevailed and the panic-stricken officers rushed off in dis¬ 
order, not knowing whither they went, or where they 
led their men. 

Niirjahan behaved with extraordinary courage and 
coolness in this crisis, but her men could offer only 
feeble resistance to organised and disciplined Rajput 
valour. The imperialists lost their nerves and fled in 
all directions. Asaf Khan himself sought refuge in the 
fort of Attock with nearly 3,000 soldiers, some camp 
followers and attendants. Such was the courage of the 
most exalted grandee of the empire. 

The Begum had no option but to surrender to 
Mahabat who allowed her to join hei husband in cap¬ 
tivity. Mahabat Khan’s ascendancy was fully establish¬ 
ed. and there was none to dispute his authority in the 
empire. A punitive force was sent against Asaf Khan 
who surrendered without much opposition. Though a 
prisoner in the hands of Mahabat, Nurjahan busied 
herself in devising means of escape from the clutches of 
her captors and finally succeeded in the attempt. Maha¬ 
bat Khan was asked to proceed to Thatta to counteract 
the plans of Shahjahan who had gone in the same direc¬ 
tion. The general turned off in the direction of 
Hindustan where he hoped ‘to push his fortune.’ But 
he was rendered powerless by the royal party which 
plundered the rich convoy of treasure he had received 
from Bengal to aid him in his plans. 

After Mahabat’s recall, Nurjahan appointed Khan 
Jahan Lodi to the Deccan command, but he was no 

match to Malik Ambar and would Ijave 
suffered heavy losses, had not the latter 
died in May, 1626. Malik Ambar’s 
[death was an irreparable blow to the Nizamshahi dynas- 
[ty. The official chronicler, who is in no way partial to 
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the Abyssinian, writes oC him: “Ambar was a slave, 
but an able man. In warfare, in command, in sound 
judgment, and in administration, he had no rival or 
e(jual. He well understood that predatory warfare, 
which in the language of the Dakhin is called hargi giri. 
He kept down tlie turbulent spirits ol that country and 
maintained his exalted position to the end of his life, 
and closed his career in honour. History records no 
other instance of an Abyssinian slave arriving at such 
eminence.”^* 

War broke out again in the Deccan and went on 
lor some time with varying fortunes. Ambar’s place 
was taken by another slave Hamid Khan, who was 
e<iually able and unscrupulous. The imperial com¬ 
mandant Khan Jahan acce])ted a huge bribe from Hamid 
and left to him the whole country of Balaghat as far as 
Ahmadnagar. Jahangir’s Deccan policy had miserably 
failed. 


Shall jaiian's 
movements. 


When Shah jahan heard of Mahabat’s revolt in the 
Deccan, he marched towards the North and reached 

1 hatta in Sindh. He tried to capture 
the fort which was ably defended by 
the governor who was a supporter of 
Niirjahan. Foiled in these attemjjts, he thought of 
going to Persia, but he was too fatigued by his ceaseless 
marches to start on such a long and arduous journey. 

Once more he went to the Deccan, disappointed 
and crest-fallen, and was obliged by ill-health to travel 
in a palancjuin. The route lollowed by him was the 
same as adopted by Mahmud of Ghazni when he march¬ 
ed against the temple of Somnath in Kathiawad. 

Meanwhile Mahabat’s treasure had been plundered 
by the imperialists. Deprived of his money, he betook 
himself to the Deccan. There he concluded an alliance 


with Shahjahan which was cemented by rich presents 
anej gifts on both sides. 

The emperor’s health was now completely shat¬ 
tered. On his return journey from Ka.shmir whither he 
had gone with Niirjahan and Asaf Khan in March, 1627, 

'Mqtialnamah, Elliot, VJ, pp. 428-29. 
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he stopped at Baii'anikala,“‘' to indulge his love of sports. 

The death of an unfortunate foot- 
]aSn^r soldicr here stirred him to his deepest. 

He lost his peace of mind and felt as 
if he had seen the angel of death. The cleverest 
physicians failed to effect a cure. Towards the close 
of day he sent for a glass of wine, but was unable 
to send it down his throat. During the night his con¬ 
dition grew ^vorse, and he expired early in the next 
morning on October 28, 1627. 

Who was now to succeed to the throne ? Parwez, 
who had become a hopeless decrepit at the early age of 

37. liad died of excessive drink in 


MirressiOT^*'**°" October, 1626. Shaliarivar was still 

ali\e. and with a tew other princes of 
the royal lamily might be a serious rival of Shahjahan. 
5w)on after the emperor's death Asaf Khan sent a courier 
named Banarasi with his signet-ring to the Deccan to 
inform Shahjahan of the sad event. Meanwhile Asaf’s 
natural diplomacy suggested to him a means of easing 
the situation. He brought out of prison Dawarbakhsh, 
son of the ill-fated Khusrau. and proclaimed him em¬ 
peror. Nurjahan made frantic efforts to see her brother, 
but the latter evaded her on one pretext or another. 
After this, the funeral rites of the emperor were per¬ 
formed, and he was buried in Shahdara near Lahore in 


the Dilkusha garden ol Nurjahan. The de\'oted lady 
afterwards erected a mausoleum, which lies in the open 
without a dome in obedience to the wish of her husband. 


who was a great lo\'er of natural beauty. 

AVhile the body of the emperor was being interred 
at Shahdara, the fate of the empire hung in the balance. 
Nurjahan had sent word to Shahariyar to make a bold 
bid for the throne. He was also egged on by his wife to 
proclaim himself emperor at Lahore and to seize the 
royal treasure. This he did, and his efforts were second¬ 
ed by one of the sons of Prince Danyal. Asaf Khan did 


Hairanikala is now known as a Bahramgulla. It was the 
emperor’s hunting ground on the Kashmir route. 
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his best to thwart the plans of Shahariyar and marched 
towards Lahore at the head of a ^nsiderable force. 
Lahore was besieged, and the craven-hearted protege of 
Nurjahan surrendered without resistance. He was 
thrown into prison and blinded. 

Shahjahan, on receiving the news, hurried towards 
the north, and sent a farman to Asaf Khan that all his 
rivals should be sent out of the world.’ Anxious to 
secure the position of his son-in-law, the wily minister, 
readily carried out his behest and rid him of all his 
rivals. This being done, Shahjahan made his state entry 
into the capital on January 24, 1628. In recognition of 
his great sertdees Asaf Khan was loaded with honours 
and distinctions: he was created Yamm-ud-dowlah and 
his rank was raised to 8,000) Zat and 8,000 Sawar. Great 
honours awaited him in the future, and he lived to reach 
the summit of official greatness in the Mughal empire. 

Nurjahan retired from public life. Although she 
had plotted and intrigued against Shahjalian, the latter 
treated her well and granted her a pension of two lakhs 
a year. Now she gave up all luxury and enjoyment and 
dressed in plain white cloth, passed her days in sorrow 
at Lahore, her only companion being her daughter, the 
widow of Shahariyar. She died on Shawwal 29, 1055 
A.H. (December 8, 1645) and was buried beside her 
husband in the mausoleum which had been built by her. 

Jahangir is one of the most interesting figures in 
Mughal history. The ordinary view that he was a sen¬ 
sual pleasure-seeker and a callous tyrant 

justice. All accounts 
agree that he was intelligent, shrewd, 
and capable of understanding the most complex prob¬ 
lems of the state without any difficulty. Though not so 
great in intellect and character as his illustrious father, 
he had unconsciously imbibed the influences, which 
surrounded him in early youth. The brilliant court of 
Akbar to which flocked the great wits, philosophers, 
religious leaders, statesmen and generals from all parts 
of India and Central Asia could not fail to leave its 
impress upon the ductile mind of the prince. He 
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acquired much practical knowledge though he had 
never shown the assiduity of a pupil. 

He had no cabinet or council to guide him. He 
acted as his own guide in matters of state and was utterly 
intolerant of opposition. No minister could browbeat 
or deflect him from the course he had fixed for himself. 
He was an enthusiastic hunter, a fine shot, and a capable 
general who could plan and lead military campaigns, 
though in later life he lost much of the physical vigour 
and hardihood which had characterised him in his early 
days. As he advanced in age, the old impetuosity of his 
temper was sobered down, and his outlook was modified, 
by the appreciation of the responsibilities of his exalted 
office. 

He was stern in administering justice and put 
down lymnny with a high hand. Law and order were 
not neglected even in the remote parts of the empire as 
is shown by his efforts to suppress the Sewras in Gujarat. 
Punishments were often severe, and in important cases 
that called for redress the emperor himself intervened. 
Capital punishmeat u’as not rashly or hastily carried out. 

When an order for the execution of a culprit was 
issued, the officers were recjuired to wait till sunset 
before putting him to death. Though fair-minded and 
considerate to a degree, Jahangir was stibject to great 
paroxysms of rage and one writer whb failed to under¬ 
stand his contradictory qualities describes him as the 
“mixture of opposites." He was needlessly cruel at 
times and inflicted punishments entirely dispropor¬ 
tionate to the offences committed. But it would be 
wrong to conclude that he had a thirst for bloodshed, or 
that he took delight in tormenting the human species. 
There is evidence to prove that he was highly generous 
and charitable. He rewarded merit and faithful ser¬ 
vice most suitably, and the Memoirs relate numerous 
instances of his benevolence and goodwill. ‘A slight 
claim of service is a great thing with us,' he used to say, 
and men of all grades and vocations were honoured by 
him, when he was convinced of their loyalty or worth. 
He was kind to the poor and was pleased to bestow gifts 
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on them. He held saints in great esteem and freely 
•associated with Hindu Yogis and talked to them, as 
is illustrated by his several visits to Jadrup, the famous 
Hindu ascetic of Ujjain. On one occasion at Ajmer he 
fed 5,000 people to their hearts’ content and then dis¬ 
tributed money with his own hand.’*” 

He possessed a wanm and affectionate heart; towards 
his kinsmen he behaved with kindness, although he 
ruthlessly punished their political offences. But in 
every case he gave an opportunity ol repentance and 
correction. Though disobedient during liis lifetime, 
Jahangir speaks of his father in terms of gieat reverence 
and lovingly dwells on the excellence of his character. 
More than once he walked barefooted to the sepulchre 
at Sikandra and dutifully offered homage.’’ He was a 
doting father and devoted husband. He forgave his 
sons for their treason, and if Khusrau’s fate was tragic, 
the blatne does not rest wholly with the emperor. 
Shahjahan’s rebellion greatly mortified him, and the 
pathetic lament in which he bemoans his undutiful 
behaviour is the outpouring of the gentle heart of an 
injured parent. To Nurjahan he* ^vas passionately 
attached. No misunderstanding or mistrust ever 
marred the happiness of their conjugal relations, and 
the empress continued to be to the day of his death his 
greatest friend and guide. He allowed her to share 
with him the sovereignty of Hindustan, and ne\er 
heeded the protests made against her ascendancy by her 
enemies. 

These noble qualities of his character Jahangir 
owed in no small measure to his education. He had 
learnt a great deal of Persian literature and made him¬ 
self an adept in the art of composition. He could speak 

R. B., 1, p. 

Once he gave to Liqirs and deserving people 44,786 
bighas of land and two entire villages, with 320 ass-loads of 
grain from Kashmir and even ploughs of land in Kabul, R. B., 
11, p. 84. 

Releriing lo the tomb he says: ‘I rubbed the head of 
supplication on the threshold, the abode of angles, and presen¬ 
ted 100 rnuhurs as nazar.* R. B,, T, p. 101. 
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Turki although he could not write it. He took delight 
in Hindi songs and munificently rewarded Hindi poets. 
He loved poetry and himself composed odes. Besides 
the cultivation of heUes lettres he interested himself in 
a number of other subjects. He studied history, geog- 
graphy and biography, and his intimate knowledge of 
the flora and fauna of Kashmir and other parts of Hin¬ 
dustan will cause surprise to a naturalist in these days. 
Anyone who reads his Mem on \ will be convinced of his 
power of expression, his scientific spirit, his inquisitive¬ 
ness and the accuracy ol his obser\ations. 

The glories of Agra in Akbar’s day had developed 
his lesthetic faculties also. He loved architecture and 
painting and discussed the good and bad points of a 
work of art with the confidence of a professional con¬ 
noisseur. Painters were generously rewarded at his 
court. They reccited titles from him and considered 
It an honour it he condescended to scan with care 
their productions. 

But these noble (|ualities were to some extent 
neutralised by his habit ol drink. He had never tasted 
licjuor until he was fifteen years ol age. He began it in 
youth, and as he was fifteen in years, the appetite grew 
by what it fed on. His potions during nine years rose 
to twenty cups ol doubly distilled liquor, fourteen of 
which he drank during the daytime and the remainder 
at night. Later, he reduced his potions and observed 
the highest decorum during the day. But intemperance 
affected his health to such an extent that he could 
not drink with his own hand and had to be helped 
by others. 

This evil habit contracted in early youth stuck to 
him to tlie end of his life. Once he resolved to abstain 
from liquor altogether, but he could not keep his vow. 
His constitution was completely undermined, but it 
must be said to his credit that he behated with greater 
decency than Murad, Danyal and Parwez, who had all 
died of excessive drink. 

Another weakness which seriously interlered with 
the efficiency of the administration was his willingness 
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to allow himself to be controlled by others. Nurjahan 
and Asaf Khan dominated him so completely that he 
delegated all his powers and functions to them, and 
accepted their decisions without reservation. Love of 
ease and) indifference to public business made him more 
and more indolent until he lost the capacity lor prompt 
and energetic action. The decline of his physical and 
mental vigour was the chief cause of two formidable re¬ 
bellions of the reign. 

It is sometimes asked what was Jahangir’s religion. 
Was he an orthodox Sunni or an eclectic pantheist like 
his father ? It is not easy to state his positive religious 
belief. The opinion which his contemporaries formed 
of him was strongly coloured by their own predilections. 
Some looked upon him as an atheist, or an eclectic, or a 
devout Muslim, while others thought that he believed 
in the Christian gospel. There were yet others who 
considered him to be a mocker at all religions after the 
fashion of Voltaire. None of these opinions is wholly 
true. 

Though pledged to maintain Sunni orthodoxy, he 
never persecuted the Shias or Hindus. Tt was impos¬ 
sible for a man like him, nurtured amidst the most 
liberal influences, to subscribe to a dogma or creed. 
But he retained intact his faith in God, and said his 
prayers like a Muslim. He took a keen interest in the 
teachings of Vedanta and Sufism and found delight in 
the company of those who were conversant with them. 
S'till he was not loth to punish those who interfered 
with orthodox Sunnism. Once when he came to know 
that certain Muslims had become attached to a Sannyasi, 
whose words made a great impression upon them, he 
laid his hands heavily on them and enforced the Divine 
Law.*^ 

He had a feeling of contempt for the Hindu reli¬ 
gion of which he knew little. Once, at Ajmer he caused 
the image of Varaha, the boar avatara of the Hindus, to 
be broken and thrown into the tank. Again on visiting 
the temple of Jwala-mukhi at Kangra in 1622 he observ- 

*-R. R.. 1. p. 171. 
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ed: ‘A world has here wandered in the desert of error.' 
He held the Christians in esteem and allowed them to 
preach their religion in his dominions. He adhered to 
his father's policy of Sulah-i-Kul (Peace unto all) and 
tried, except in a few cases, to give effect to the policy 
of religious toleration. 

Jahangir as revealed in the Memoirs is a typical 
autocrat, a warm-hearted friend and generous patron, a 
lover of nature and its wonderful beauty, a cherisher of 
ease and indolence with faults and virtues strangely 
intermixed. Unlike his great ancestor Babur, he is a 
lover of things Indian, and feels delight in Indian 
surroundings. There is much in his character that 
deserves to be condemned, but there is a great deal that 
entitles him to be placed among tilie most of fascinating 
personalities of Indian History. 

vShahjahan was the third son of Emperor Jahangir. 
He was born of the Rajput princess Jagat Gosain in 

1592, when his grandfather Akbar was 
Re\iw of Shah still alive.Akbar had a great liking 
Seen *^**^*^ for Khurram as he was then called, and 

considered him superior to the other 
sons of Jahangir. The prince was given a liberal edu¬ 
cation such as his high station deserved, and in a short 
time stored his mind with plenty of useful knowledge. 
H e was naturally possessed of a strong will and charac¬ 
ter. and while the other princes drank hard indulged 
in debauch. Prince Khurram enjoyed a reputation for 
being a total abstainer from alcohol. Since Khusrau 
had lost favemr with the emperor and Parwe? was a 
brainless and sottish mediocrity, the world looked upon 
Khurram as the future emperor of Hindustan. ‘ Cir- 

•'** She was the daughter ol Raja Udaya Singh of Marwar. 
Prince Khurram was bom on the last day of Rabi 1 in the year 
1,000 A.H. (January 4, 1592) at Lahore. Abul Fazl says in the 
36th year of Akbar's reign and the year 1,000 A.H. a son was 
born to Salim of the daughter of Mota Raja. Rejoicing and 
festivities were performed and the prince was christened Sultan 
Khurram, i.e., ‘Joyous’. 

Akbamamah, III, p. 60S. 
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cuinstances strengthened the belief that Jahangir 
intended Khurrain to be treated as the heir apparent to 
the throne. In 1607 the prince's mansah was raised to 
8,000 Zat and 5,000 Saxaar and a year later the snrkar of 
Hisar Firoza was conferred upon him. Three years 
later the emperor signified his good will by raising his 
rank to 10,000 Zai and 5,000 Sawar. When the prince 
grew to man’s estate he was married in April, 1612. to 
Arjuniand Banii Begum, ])etrer known to fame as 
Mumtaz Mahal or the Lady of the Taj. who -was the 
daughter of Asaf Khan, one of the biggest grandees of 
the empire. It was a time when Ntirjahan was fast 
rising into prominence. The astute lady soon formed 
an alliance with Klnirram, who seemed to be a for¬ 
midable rival, for the furtherance of her ambitious 
projects, d’o ^rin him to her side, she persuaded the 
emperor in 1617 to raise the prince’s mansah to 30.()0<) 
Zat and 20,000 Saicar, an hon^or usually reserved for 
men whom his Majesty especially delighted to honour. 
He had distinguished himsell in the Slewar campaign 
against the Rajputs, and had succeeded in dictating 
tenns to the valiant Aby.ssinian who had long defied the 
imperial generals. These successes, gained in difficult 
regions against heavy odds, convinced Jahangir of the 
prince’s aptitude lor military generalship, and to mark 
his pleasure, he bestowed upon him the title of Shah- 
jahan, and allotted to him a chair near the throne in 
the Durbar—a favour which .Shahjahan afterwards ex¬ 
tended to his son Dara Shukoh. It was a lucky moment 
in Khurram’s life, d’he emperor heartily lavished his 
affection on him and loaded him with honours and 
distinctions. 

But a dark shadow cast its gloom on the prince’s 
career. Jealous of his growing lame, Nurjaran wished 
to oust him from the throne, and began secretly to pusli 
forward Shahariyar, hei son-in-law. When Khurram 
learnt of her secret design, he refused to go to Qandhar 
whither the emperor had ordered him to proceed, and 
broke out into open rebellion. The empire was con* 
vulsed by this unhappy event, and Jahangir w^as grieved 
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at the unfilial behaviour of the most promising of his 
sons. A slave to the intelligent and astute woman who 
now wielded the sceptre of Hindustan, he did nothing 
to remove the just grievance of Khurram, and readily 
believed what she told him. War began, but the prince 
was soon tired of resisting the might and majesty of the 
empire, and offered an apolog)' to the emperor, which 
was readily accepted. 

Jahangir’s health was rapidly declining, and Nur- 
jahan knew that her supremacy would come to an end, 
if she did not stir herself betimes to exclude Shahjahan 
from the succession. It was a highly dangerous move, 
but the ambitious lady found it impossible to reconcile 
herself to Shahjahan, whom she knew to be both able 
and unscrupulous. After Jahangir’s death in October, 
1627, she formed a definite plan to give effect to her 
wishes. She ]Dut fovAvard Shahariyar as lier candidate 
for the throne in the belief that he Avould be a pliable 
instrument in her hands, while Asal Khan pressed the 
claims of Shahjahan, and by e\er\’ means in his power 
tried to obtain recognition for them. Once more 
Nurjahan, whose inordinate love of poAser blinded her 
to the most obvious prudential consideiations, decided 
to plunge the empire into the throes of a civil war. 
What clid it matter to her imperious nature, if blood 
was shed in profusion and the treasure of the state wast¬ 
ed in abundance to back the claims of an imbecile 
aspirant to the throne? Luckily Asaf Khan successfully 
checkmated his sister’s plans, and made the field clear 
for his son-in-law by removing his rivals from the path. 
The princes of the royal family were butchered without 
ruth, and many of their partisans and supporter^ were 
killed. Some of the royal ladies who were deeply 
affected by these ghastly tragedies ended their lives by 
committing suicide. T ruly, Shahjahan waded to the 
throne through the blood of his own kinsmen, and this 
will ever remain an indelible stain on his memory. He 
formally ascended the throne on February 6, 1628, and 
assumed the title of Abul MuzafEar Shihab-ud-din 
Muhammad Sahib-i-Qiran II Shahjahan Badshah Ghazi. 
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T'he Khutha was read, and the coins were struck in hij 
name, and Nurjahan was asked with becoming, dignity 
u> <juit the political field. All coins bearing her name 
wei:e immediately withdrawn. Odes and panegyrics 
were showered upon the new emperor by literary wits 
and others from far and wide. The ceaseless round of 
festivities and the grant of liberal promotions and re¬ 
wards to the nobility proclaimed to the world amidst 
the beat of drums that a new era had begun in the 
history of the Mughal dynasty. 

The chronicler of the reign, Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
highly praises Shahjahan’s orthodoxy, and writes that 
soon after his accession he devoted his attention to the 
strengthening of the foundations of the Law of the 
Prophet, which was in a state of decline.’ The first im¬ 
perial decree consequently modified the 
ot calendar. The solar computation was 

looked upon by the orthodox as a reli¬ 
gious innovation (out Jo) and was therefore stopped. All 
official events and transactions were to be recorded 
according to lunar years, and preference was to be 
given to the Hijri era. The Sijdah (prostration) which 
had been in vogue during the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir was discontinued, because the new emperor 
regarded it as contrary to the Shariyat. Mahabat Khan 
Khan-i-Khanan, one of the leading nobles, urged that 
Zammbos (kissing the ground) might be substituted 
for the Sijdah, for it was necessary to maintain the dis¬ 
tinction between the sovereign and subject, the patron 
and client, and the noble and the humble, on which the 
stability of the state depended. The emperor agreed 
to this, and ordered that they should touch the gp"ound 
with their right hand and then kiss its back as a mark of 
obeisance.’’^ The Saiyyads of high rank, learned men, 
pious saints, and those who had taken to solitude for 


Abdul Hamid (Padshahnama, Biblioth. Ind., I. p. 112) 
says that th^ were to touch the ground with both hands, but 
(All.U. MS., f. 35b) who compiled the history 
of the first ten years of the reign writes that only the right 
nand (ia..q was to touch the ground. • 
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prayer and meditation were exempted from his mode of 
salutation. But after some time it was felt that the 
Zaminbos also resembled the Sijdah, and therefore it 
was abolished. Its place was taken by the Chahar- 
laslim.^^ 

The city of Agra was renamed Akbarabad in 
honour of his grandfather for whom Shahjahan always 
cherished a deep regard. Certain changes were effect¬ 
ed also in the administration of the provinces of the 
empire. 

T he nobles and grandees of the empire were 
munificently rewarded, and generosity was shown even 
towards opponents. Asal Khan became the recipient of 
unparalleled honours and dignities. His mansab was 
raised to 8,000 Zat and 8,000 Sawar, and he was given 
the title of uncle ( ♦£;) as a special mark or royal 

favour. With characteristic ardour the emperor devot¬ 
ed himself to the business of the state, and looked 
minutely into the details of the administration. He 
began his reign well, and his reactionery tendencies in 
religious matters gladdened the hearts of the orthodox 
party which had been neglected by the state for more 
than half a century. 

Soon after the coronation of the emperor, the peace 
of the realm was disturbed for a short time by the rebel¬ 
lion of the Bundela clan. The 


The Bundela 
Rebellion, 16SB 
A.D. 


Bundelas had risen to power and 
fame under Bir Singh Deva, the 
murderer of Akbar’s famous minister 


Abul Fazl, on whom Jahangir had lavishly bestowed 
honouis and jagirs. The lax supervision of the central 
government towards the close of Jahangir's reign enabled 
the Bundela chieftain to increase his power and 
riches by blackmailing his neighbours who patiently 
endured the wrongs inflicted on them by the imperial 
protege. After Bir Singh's death in 1627, his vast 
wealth and possessions passed to his son Jujhar Singh, 


^ Abdul Hamid. Biblioth. Ind., I, p. 112. 

The Chahdrtaslim literally means ‘four bows’. 
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who gave offence to Shahjahan by leaving the capital 
without permission. According to Qazwini he felt 
afraid lest he should be called upon to account for 
his misdemeanours, and this led him to entertain 
evil fancies. Knowing full well that his country 
was inaccessible, and that he had considerable money 
and forces at his disposal, he found no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that he could easily defy 
the Mughal power. Abdul Hamid Lahori writes that 
“the wealth and property which Bir Singh had amassed 
without labour and without trouble unsettled the mind 
of his worthless successor Jujhar, and at the accession of 

Shahjahan.he left the capital Agra and proceeded 

to Undcha (Orchha) his stronghold where he set about 
raising forces, strengthening the forts, providing muni¬ 
tions of war and closing the roads.” 

Shahjahan lost no time in making preparations to 
deal with the rebels. I'hc imperial army marched 
against him from three directions. Mahabat Khan 
Khan-i-Khanan started at the head of 10,000 horse, 
2,000 musketeers and 500 sappers and he was also 
assisted by Saiyyid Muzaffar Khan of Barha, Raja Ram 
Das of Gwalior, Habib Khan Sur and many other feuda¬ 
tories and mansabdars of high rank. As the Khan-i- 
Khanan was a man of headstrong and irritable temper, 
the emperor associated with him in command Islam 
Khan with a view to maintaining harmony among the 
generals. Khanjahan proceeded from Malwa via Chan- 
deri at the head of 8,000 horse, 2,000 musketeers and 
5,000 sappers, and he was also assisted by Hindu chiefs 
and mansabdars of the state. Another contingent con¬ 
sisting of 7,000 horse, 2,000 musketeers and 500 sappers 
under Firoz Jung, the fief-holder of Kanauj marched 
into Bundelkhand from the east. The entire royal force, 
including Asaf Khan’s cavalry, consisted of 27,000 horse, 
6,000 foot, and 1,500 musketeers. Jujhar Singh who 
had hopelessly miscalculated the situation, was frighten¬ 
ed out of his wits at the sight of this army. He made 
desperate efforts to avert the disaster but in vain. His 
fon was captured, and in the battle nearly two or three 
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thousand of his men were slain. At last he offered sub¬ 
mission, and presented himself before the emperor. He 
was required to pay 1,000 gold muhars as present and 15 
lakhs of rupees as fine, and had to yield 40 elephants. 
He tvas allowed to retain as much jagir as would enable 
him to enjoy the rank of 4,000 Zat 4,()00 Sawar, and the 
rest was distributed among Khanjahan Lodi, Abdulla 
Khan, Saiyyid MuzafFar Khan, and Raja Pahar Singh 
Bundela. Jujhar Singh was ordered to keep in readi¬ 
ness 2,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry to aid the Deccan 
expedition of the emperor. 

Another rebellion which deserves to be noticed was 
that of Khanjahan Lodi in the second year of the 
reign.He had counted on the uncertainty of suc¬ 
cession to the throne after Jahangir's 
RdSi'/on."" death, but Shahjahan’s r^d a>’d 

triumphant march from Ajmer to Agra 
con\inced him of the futility of his intentions, and he 
implored forgiveness. His offence was pardoned, and a 
royal farnian confirmed him in the governorship of the 
Deccan. After some time he was summoned to court, 
blit it was found that he still harboured mischievous 
designs. 

For se\ en or eight months he remained at court, 
and was treated well by the emperor, but he always 
remained gloomy and dejected, and found no pleasure 
in the life of the court. He was terribly affrighted 
when a certain stupid royal officer informed his sons 
that they would be thrown into prison along with their 
father in a short time. At Asaf Khan’s suggestion, the 
emperor issued a letter of assurance bearing his own 
signature, but nothing served to allay Khanjahan’s sus¬ 
picions. He was alarmed for his safety and once again 
sought refuge in flight. 

Khanjahan I.ocli was originally called Pir Khan Lodi. 
He was tlie second son of Daulat Khan Lodi, one of Akbar’s 
officers. Abdul Hamid contemptuously calls him Pira. He 
was an able man. His military talents won him the title of 
Salamat Khan. In 1608 he became Khanjahan and was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 5,000. He was sent oy Jahangir to hght 
in the Deccan. 

F. .11 
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The emperor despatched Hindu and Muslim gene¬ 
rals to deal with him, and they overtook him near 
Dholpur. But Khanjahan hastily crossed the Chanibal, 
and, passing through the Bundela country and Gond- 
v;ana, proceeded to the Deccan, where he joined his old 
friend and* ally Nizamulmulk. The imperialists follow¬ 
ed him thither and defeated him in a number of 
skirmishes. But Khanjahna was still undaunted as ever. 
He turned back, and crossing the Narbada reached the 
outskirts of Ujjain, ^vlicre lie engaged himself in plunder¬ 
ing the inhabitants. The imperialists again drove him 
into the Bundela country, where a well-contested engage¬ 
ment was fought in which both sides suffered heavy 
losses. Khanjahan fled to Kalanjar, but there also he 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the local qilndar. In 
great despair he betook himself to Tal Sehonda,'^’’’ where 
the final encounter took place in which he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by the imperialists. His head was cut 
off and sent to the imperial court. The same fate ivas 
shared by nearly a hundred of his followers. The heads 
of the victims were suspended from the gate of the fort 
to serve as a warning to other like-minded miscreants in 
the country. Abdulla and Muzaffar. the imperial gene¬ 
rals, who had acquitted themselves with great distinction 
in tedious and ceaseless campaigns, were fitly rewarded 
by the emperor for their jjatience, courage and endurance. 
Abdullah’s mmisab was raised to 6,000 7,at and 6,000 
Sawar, and the lofty title of Firoz Jung was conferred 
upon him. Muzaffar’s services, too, were duly recognis¬ 
ed: he was promoted to the rank of 5,000 Zat and 5,000 
Snivnr and became the recipient of the title of Khanjahan. 

In the month of Rajab Shahjahan held the feast of 
Nauroz with great pomp and splendour. A magnificent 

canopy was constructed in the courtyard 
N.inroz, iSs. ° Dnulfit Khano., and the ground 

was covered with carpets of variegated 
hues. No effort was spared in making the place look 
grand and beautiful. The four princes stood on the 

It is north of Kalanjar on the bank of the river Ken. 
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£our corners of the throne, and Asaf Khan and other 
nobles occupied the places allotted to them. The 
emperor made liberal gifts to the members of the royal 
family. He gave fifty lakhs to Mumtaz Mahal, twenty 
lakhs to Jahanara Begum, five lakhs to Raushanara 
Begum, and five lakhs to each ol the princes. Asaf 
Khan’s mansah was raised to 9,000 Zat and 9,000 Sawar. 


Altogether from the day of coronation to the Nauroz, 
the emperor spent from the public treasury 1 crore 
and 60 lakhs in granting rewards and pensions. 

During the year 1630 a terrible famine occurred in 
the Deccan and the countric's of Gujarat and Khandesh. 
Thousands of people died ol starvation, and parents 
consumed their own children, all feeling of parental love 

I amine of Dec ‘lestroyed bv the pangs of hunger, 

(an and Gujarat, Mir/.a \niin Q.i/wiiii, who was an eye- 

witness of these heart-rending snEerings. 
writes tliat unspeakable distress prc\ailed e\enwdicre, 
and that in the ba/ar the grocers and traders mixed 
powdered bones with flour, and sold dog's flesh w’hich 
WMS mistaken for meat b\ the poor and ignorant. 
Pestilence followed in the wake of famine. It raged with 
such fury that ^vhole \'illagcs became desolate. Streets 
and lanes were glutted with human corpses, and the 
highw^ays ^eere so covered ^eith filth that they became im¬ 
passable Many people fled towards Hindustan to save 
their lixes. and manx gave up the ghost in despair in their 
own countix xvhen they failed to i^rocure anything to eat. 
Abdul Hamid Tahon xvriles : 


“Destitution at length reached such a pitch that 
men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a 
son was preferred to his love. The number of the 
dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every 
man whose dire suEerings did not terminate in 
death and who retained the power to move wandered 
oE to the towns and villages of other countries. 
Those lands w^hich had been famous for fertility and 
plenty now retained no trace of productiveness/’®® 


Elliot, VII, p. 21. 
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The emperor was moved to pity by this widcspred 
human suffering, and he ordered Imigars or public 
kitchens to be opened in Burhanpur. Ahmadabad and 
the province of Surat where food was distributed every 
day gratis to the poor and the indigent. 

On every Monday at Burhanpur 5,000 rupees were 
distributed among the famished population. Thus in 
twenty weeks the emperor spent a lakh of rupees. For 
the relief of the sufferers in Ahmadabad where misery 
exceeded all bounds he sanctioned another 5,000 rupees. 
Besides this charity the emperor was pleased to remit 70 
lakhs of government revenue in the crown lands which 
amounted to nearly one-eleventh of the total revenue of 
the empire.*® His benevolent example was followed by 
the mansahdars who made similar remissions in their 
jagirs. 

Peter Mundy, the European traveller, who happened 
to be in the Deccan in November. 16.80, descril^s the 
horrors of this calamitous visitation: “The highways 
were strewn ivitli corjjses which emitted intolerable 
stench. In the towns especially they drag them (dead 
bodies) out by the heels stark-naked, of all ages and sexes, 
till they are out of the gates, and then they are left, so 
that the way is half-barred up”.*® Mundy is supported 
by other European writers. The dearth of provisions 
was so great that even the English factors felt the pinch. 
Their correspondence reveals the dire distress that 
prevailed in the country. Price rose seven-fold, and 
the poorer classes tradesmen, artisans, mechanics, washer¬ 
men and dyers—left their homes in despair and perished 
in the fields for want of sustenance. Pestilence destroyed 
hundreds of lives, and large numbers of people were 
found in the streets dead or dying. The English and 
Dutch settlements were affected. Eleven English factors 
and three Dutch factors died, and the President of the 
English Factory, Rastall, also succumbed to the fell 
disease. The streets became impassable on account 

Elliot, VII, p. 25. Qa/wini says 50 lakhs of rupees 
which amounted to one-fifth of the assessment. 

Travels of Peter Mundy, II, p. 44. 
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of the crowds of famished people, who cried out to the 
passerby: Give us food or kill us.’ The floods greatly 

aggravated their misery, and whole tracts of land became 
desolate. 

Vincent Smith discounts the efforts of the state to 
afford succour to the famine-stricken people. He says 
that the remission of one-eleventh of the assessment 
implies that attempts were made to collect ten-eleventh, 
a burden which could not be borne by a country reduced 
to ‘the direst extremity’ and retaining ‘no trace of 
productiveness.’'*^ Vincent Smith, relying obviously on 
Fdliot’s impcHect translation of the PndsJtnhiiom<ih, 
thinks that a remission of a little more than an anna in 
tlie rupee was allowed. This view is not in agreement 
with the text. Abdul Hamid clearly states that nearly 
7f) lakhs of rupees out of the 80 crore dams (2 crores of 
rupees') which tvere equal to one-eleventh of the total 
assessment ^880 crores of dams according to the same 
writer) of the empire were remitted. It means that the 
remission amounted to nearlv one-third of the total 
demand, i.e., five annas four pies in the rupee, which is 
not so bad as Smith supposes. It is true, the concession 
was not commensurate wdth the appalling miseiT that 
prevailed in the country, but it was not altogether 
insignificant. F.ven if w^e assume, as the chronicler 
suggests, that large remissions were made by mansahdar^ 
and jaginlars. the relief could not have been sufficient 
to cope \vith the terrible situation. But the charitv of 
the emperor deserves to be commended. He was not 
unmindful of the interest of the poor people, and tried 
to mitigate human suffering according to mediaeval, 
methods. It would be unfair to applv to his conduct 
the standards which w’c must employ in judging the 
British administration, rightly regarded as one of the 
most scientific, efficient, aiid well-organised systems of the 
world. 

No w’oman of high rank has acquired such celebrity 
in historv as Shahjahan's dearly lo^Td queen Arjumand 


Oxford History, p. 594. 
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Banu Begam, familiarly known as Mumtaz Mahal or the 

Lady o£ the Taj. She was the daughter 
Khan who had risen to great 
eminence in the state. She was born in 
1594 and was betrothed to Prince Khurram in 1606—7 
when he was not full 16 years of agc.^^ The prince w^as 
already married to Qandhari Begam, but that was no 
obstacle to a fresh marriage according to Mughal custom. 
Arjumand Banu was well educated by her father. She 
had cultivated all the cjualities and accomplishments 
which add to the dignity of womanhood. The fame of 
her beauty had spread tar and wide, and was the subject 
of talk in the family circles of the dignitaries of the 
empire. Jahangir also heard of the superb loveliness 
and charms of Asaf’s daughter, and was induced to give 
his consent to her marriage with his favourite son 
Khurram. The nuptials were celcbiatcd with great 
pomp and splendour in April, 1612. and the emperor 
and empress took a leading part in marriage festivites. 
Few marriages in polygamous households have resulted 
in so much happiness as the marriage of Shahjahan with 
Arjumand Banu. lake her aunt, she captivated her 
husband's heart by her charms. She loved him passio¬ 
nately and he fully reciprocated her love. She continued 
to enjoy in the fullest measure his confidence to the day 
of her death, through sunshine and storm, through good 
and evil days, she always behaved like a dutiful wife, 
cheerfully sharing her husband’s joys and sorrows. 
When Shahjahan was a homeless exile for eight years 
during his father's reig^, the Begum weathered the 
buffets of political life with a serenity which is fully 
deserving of our admiration. She always acted as his 
best friend and guide. Her advice he valued most, and 
even in matters of high policy he never took any initiative 
W’ithout consulting her. With his accession to the throne 
she rose to the full zenith of her fame. 

Her allow^ances and jagirs were increased, and she 
w’as given precedence over all the other ladies of the 

■*- Shahjahan w'as bom on .^Oth Rabi, I, 1000 A.H.—5tli 
Januarv', 1592. 
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imperial household. The title o£ Malika-i-Zaman was 
conferred upon her, and, as the prime confidante of the 
Mughal sovereign, she was entrusted with the custody of 
the royal seal which was afterwards transferred to her 
father at her own request. 

Mumtaz’s character never shone more brilliant than 
in the heyday of prosperity. Wealth did not blind her, 
like Marie Antoinette of France, to human misery and 
want. Her tender heart was moved to pity when she 
saw poor widows and orphans in distress. There'was no 
miserable and oppressed man or woman in the empire 
but appealed to her with success. She gave away large 
sums in charity and provided money for •the marriages 
of many a poor orphan girl. Her mercy rescued many 
a criminal who had despaired of life, and restored to 
their rank and dignity officers of the state who had 
incuned royal displeasure. In the haram she was a 
warmth diffusing bliss all around. Her numberless acts 
of kindness and generosity won her the love, respect and 
devotion of other ladies in an unequalled measure. 
She was encouraged and assisted in her humanitarian 
endeavours by her lady-in-waiting, Sati-un-nissa Kha- 
num,*® who retained her native virtue in spite of the 
allurements of the Mughal zenana. After her death, 
the noble lady was honoured by being buried near the 
grave of her adored mistress. For her religion Mumtaz 
cherished a deep regard. She said her prayers and 
obser\'^ed her fasts regularly, and the Muslim chronicler 
warmly speaks of her piety, because her religious views 
were strongly tinged with orthodoxy. Shahajahan’s 
harsh measures against Christians and idolators must be 
a.scribed in part to her influence, although he wms astute 
enough to realise the disastrous consequences of a 
wholesale crusade against infidelitv. But this was a 


Sati-un-nissa Klianuin belonged to a noble family of 
Mazandaran in Persia. Her brother was a poet at Tahangir’s 
court and was given the title of Malik-ul-Shaura. Sati- 
im-nissa Khanum entered the service of Mumtaz Mahal, and by 
her abilities and accomplishments gained her favour and 
confidence. 
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petty blemish amidst a host of virtues, and if Mumtaz 
enthroned herself securely in the heart of her husband 
and the affections of his subjects, she did so by the 
nobility of her character and the unexampled practice 
of virtue. The emperor fully requited her devotion by 
building the Taj, which will remain for all time to come 
as the noblest monument of conjugal love and fidelity.^^ 
In 1630 when Shahjahan was conducting operations 
against ^Khanjahan I.odi from his camp at Burhanpiir, 
Mumtaz gave birth to a daughter, her fourteenth child. 
The delivery was neither easy nor safe; some internal 
disorder brought on fainting fits, and the queen felt 
that the remofseless iron hour had andved. She asked 
her daughter Jahanara to call the emperor from his 
apartment. As the emperor entered the room and 
seated himself by her side, she piteously gazed at him 
tvith tearful eyes and whishpered that he should be 
pleased to take care of her children and her aged parents 
when she had passed into the other world.'^® With these 
words the Begam closed her eyes in death (17th Zilqada. 
1040 A.H.=:7th June. 1631 A.D.) leaving the emperor 
in a state of stupefaction 

Fate could not have dealt a more cruel blow to 
Shahjahan. There was no dearth of wives, but Mum- 
taz’s death, caused a void in his life which could not l)c 
filled. As he looked back to the past, his sense of loss 
increased a hundred-fold, and the recollection of her 
constant love and devotion made his grief more poignant 


Vincent Smith writes (Oxford History, p. S05) that 
little IS known of the personal character of Mumtaz Mahal. 
He did not utilise the Persian sources. The contemporary 
chroniclers, Mirza Amin Qazwini and Abdul Hamid write at 
length about the noble qualities and accomplishments of the 
queen. 


« Abdul Hamid I^ori writes (I, p. 385) only. 

Abdul Hamid Lahori gives the age of the queen at this 
time as 38 years and 2 months Shaxnsi. 

Padshahnamah, Vol. I, p. 889. 

Elliot's statement that the queen was in her 40th year is 
not m agreement with the text. History of India. VII, p. 27. 
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and bitter. The entire court went into mourning, and 
the emperor did not appear in the Jharokha for one 
week and transacted no public business. Often did he 
exclaim in bitter anguish of the soul that it was only his 
regard for the sacred trust of empire, which no one can 
throw aside at his pleasure, that prevented him from 
1 enouncing the world and taking lo a life of secluded 
asceticism. Whenever he went to pay a \isit to the 
Begum’s tomb, streams ol tears (ame out of his eyes, and 
he expressed his gp'ief by saying, “Empire has no sweet¬ 
ness, life itelf has no relish left for me now.’ He found 
nothing in the haram that could afford him pleasure, 
and he returned saying. Nobody’s face can delight me 
now.’ He gave up costly dress, jewellery, and perfumes, 
and eschewed every kind of pleasure for a period of two 
vears. Sorrow proved to him a cruel fellowship indeed; 
he had so far. says the Muslim chronicler, only a few 
grey hair in his beard, but now it all became silver grey 
in a short time.^^ Mumtaz’s remains were brought to 
Akbarabad after six months and were provisionally 
interred in the gardens of the Taj. Later, they were 
lemoved to the place where the mausaleum now stands. 
In the palace her place was taken by Jahanara Begum.** 

The Portuguese had established themselves at 
Hugli with the permission of the former rulers of Ben- 

war with the course of time they developed 

portupiesc, 16J1- their power and influence., and built a 

90 * 

number of substantial buildings which 
they fortified with cannon, muskets and other fighting 
material. Surrounded on one side bv the river and on 
three sides by a deep moat full of water, the port of Hugli 

A H., Padshahnama, I, p. .S88. 

Qa/wini says the emperor had not more than ten or 
twelve grev hair in his beard, but now nearly one-third of it 
became completely white. 

Jahanara henceforward held a position of pre-eminence 
in the royal palace Mumtaz's tarkah ( Jyr ) was divided 
among her children. Half of it was given to ]ahanara Begum 
and the rest to the other children. Her allowance was increas¬ 
ed by four lakhs a year. 
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occupied a strong position and could successfully hold at' 
bay an invading army. Foreigners took the lease of the 
villages on both sides of the river at a low rent, and this 
gave them an opportunity of tyrannising over the poor 
people. Besides, they levied customs duties through their 
own officers to tlie great detriment of the revenue of the 
state and engaged in slave trade, which was accompained 
by much cruelty and torture. With such nefarious prac¬ 
tices they were bound sooner or later to draw down upon 
themselves the wrath of the imperial government. 

The misbehaviour of the Portuguese at Kugli was 
not a solitary instance of their high-handedness. They 
had been making mischief for some time past not only in 
Bengal, but also in other parts of India. Their Jesuit 
priests tried to impose their beliefs on the people in a 
most fanatical spirit and caused much embarrassment to 
their government. In 1629 the Archbishop of Goa wrote 
to the king of Portugal complaining in strong terms of the 
conduct of the ecclesiatics who invariably disregarded 
the civil power. Sometimes they intrigued with the 
Dutch and the Muslims even against their own gov¬ 
ernment, and did more harm to their country than its 
avowed enemies. The^ behaved in like manner at 
Hugli, and when their insolence reached its highest 
pitch, the emperor took vigorous measures to suppress 
them. 

The Portuguese had shown much audacity in seizing 
two slave girls belonging to Mumtaz Mahal, when Shahja- 
han was in rebellion against his father, and refused to 
release them., Mumtaz was greatly offended and resolved 
to chastise them. The misdeeds of the Portuguese had 
l)een brought to Shahjahan’s notice even before his 
accession, and he was only waiting for an opportunity to 
root out their power. 

Soon after his accession, the emperor appointed 
Qasim Khan as governor of Bengal in 1631. and ordered 
him to take steps to exterminate the infidels. The 
royal forces marched into Bengal bv land and sea under 
Qasim s son Inayat-Ullah and another general Bahadur 
Kambu. When all the forces had reached the mouth of 
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the river, the imperialists assumed the offensive on the 
2nd Zil Hijja, 1041 A.H. The Portuguese living in the 
villages on botli sides of the river were attacked and 
'sent to hell’. The capture of Bengali boatmen led to 
serious defections in their ranks, and about 4,000 men 
went over to the enemy. 

1 lie seige of Hugh lasted for three-and-a-half 
months. The crafty Portuguese feigned submission 
and offered a lakh of rupees and tribute, but secretly 
put tlieir forces in order and aiTanged that 7,000 gunners 
should open fire on the Mughals. After a good deal of 
strenuous fighting their tactics were foiled, and they 
were o\erpowercd. Many rushed into the waters and 
were drowmed, and those that escaped were captured by 
the enemy. 

Tin* Portuguese losses were hea\T: about 10,000 of 
their men, women, and children were killed, and about 
4.400 were made captives, while on the Mughal side, 
the chronicler remaiks that, nearly one thousand men 
obtained the gloty of martyrdom.’ The Portuguese 
tyranny was thus ended, and about ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbouring countn- who had been con¬ 
fined by them in prison were set at liberty. 

W^at displeased the emperor most was the fanati¬ 
cism of the Portuguese. To the captives a choice was 
offered between Islam and life-long imprisonment or 
slavery. They had been used to make con^ersions by 
force, and now the imperial government paid them back 
in their own coin with compound interest. Some who 
valued their li\es more than their beliefs readily 
embraced Islam, but there were many who suffered 
torture and cruelty with undaunted courage and “passed 
from prison to hell.” Their idols were either thrown 
into the Jamna or broken into pieces. Those who 
survived this cruel treatment were permitted to occupy 
Hugh again, but the port never recovered its former 
] 3 rosperity despite the efforts of the local administration. 

A word must be said about the manner of this 
campaign. The emperor was ruthlessly vindictive in 
his attitude towards the Christians, and the punishments 
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which he inflicted upon them were disproportionate to 
their guilt. It is true, they had grossly misbehaved; 
their audacity and insolence were reprehensible in the 
highest degree, but to impose upon helpless men, wotnen 
and children the choice between Islam and death was, a 
proceeding of which tlicre can be no justification. If 
the emperor had been more tolerant and generous, he 
might have achieved his end with a lesser sacrifice of 
innocent lives. His treatment of the vanquished took 
the colour of a religious persecution, but in criticising 
the emperor’s policy we should bear in mind the 
impertinences ol the Portuguese not only in Bengal but 
all over India. 

Shahjahan’s reign marks a reaction against the 
liberal policy of Akbar and Jahangir. The con tern poiary 

Muslim chronicler describes him with 
Oltholioxv^" ^ pleasure as Shahanshah Din-Panah, and 

speaks with approbation of his measures 
against Hindu orthodoxy. In 16.82 the emperor was 
informed that the ‘wealthy infidels’ in Benares were 
desirous of completing the idol temples which had begun 
during the reign of his predecessor. The Emperor had 
issued an order that in Benares and in other parts of the 
empire the temples, whose construction had commenced, 
shoidd be razed to the ground. The officers perhaps 
literally carried out the imperial command, and shorth^ 
afterw^ards news came from the reporter of the province 
of Allahabad that in the territory of Benares seventysix 
temples had been completely demolished.^” This was 
a foretaste of that fanaticism which afterwards wrecked 
the empire. Shahjahan’s bigotry manifested itself in his 
dealing with the ruler of Golkunda. As an orthodox 
Sunni he forbade the taharrd ('•xS) or the abuse of the 

JtoM ^ ^ Sti^ 

i_5tAu mp* jS tm-mS 

A. H. Padshahnama, I, p. 402 

A. H. Lahori, Vol. I, page 452. 
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first three Khalifas in the dominions of the Qutb Shah.*® 
A clause to this effect was included in the treaty, and 
henceforward the names of the first three Khalifas were 
to figure in the Khutba of the ruler of Chdkunda. The 
imperial jarman clearly states that the emperor regarded 
this as a sacred duty. 

Shahjahan like his predecessors was anxious to con- 
Cjiier the Muslim kingdoms of tlie Deccan, and he waged 

Dcican policy. against them pertinaciously for a 

number of )ears. Akbar and Jahangir 
were actuated by political motives in their Deccan cam¬ 
paigns. But a change came over Mughal policy in Shah- 
jahan's time. As a champion of Sunni orthodoxy, he felt 
it his duty to exterminate the Shia heresy in the south. 
Hence his wars were prompted by political and religious 
motives. His son Aurangzcb followed the same policy on 
a more comprehcnsisc scale. 

Before entering on a distussioji of Shahjahan’s plans 
and policies in the Deccan, it would be well to examine 
the relations which subsisted between the Deccan states 
and the Mughals prior to his accession to the throne 

Akbar liad conquered Khandesh (1599) and Ahmad- 
nagar (1600). and annexed them to the,empire. When 
he was at Asirgarh. Salim revolted in the north, and the 
operations had to be suspended. Though Ahmadnagar 
was a part of .Akbar's dominion, it was never effectively 
brought under his sway, and in many districts ambitious 
men acted as they pleased. Taking advantage of the dis¬ 
tracted condition of Ahmadnagar, the rulers of Golkunda 
and Bijapur enlarged their territory at its expense. 

During Jahangir’s reign, the Mughals made no subs¬ 
tantial progress. The advance was checked by Malik 
Ambar, the Abyssinian minister of the Nizam Shahi kings 

'’'^Taharrd literally means complete dissociation from 
something that is bad or highly objectionable. The Shias 
were in the habit of abusing the first rhree Khalifas, Abu Bakr, 
Umar, and Usman and of introducing the name of the Persian 
king in the Khutba. The emperor as a champion of Sunni 
orthodoxy strongly objected to this and asked the Deccan 
Sultans to give up the practice. » A clause to this effect was 
added in the treaty. A. H. Padshahnaraa, Vol. II, p. 131. 
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of whom some account has been given before. He em¬ 
ployed the light Maratha cavalry, and with its help re¬ 
covered the lost Ahmadnagar territory, and drove the 
Mughals back to Burhanpur. It was seriously feared at 
one time that the Mughal frontier might again recede 
backwards to the Vindhyas. To manage this disquieting 
state of affairs Jahangir sent Shahjahan to the Deccan. 
The prince succeeded by his gallentry in the field of 
battle in dictating terms to the Deccan powers, and saved 
the prestige of the empire from ruin. But this was a 
short-lived triumph. Shahjahan’s rebellion and Maha- 
bat’s disgrace, ^vhich followed soon afterw^ards, convulsed 
the empire, and seriously interrupted the activities of 
the Mughal generals in the Deccan. The Sultanates got 
their opportunity and again began to defy tlie imperial 
power. 

AVith Shahjahaii's accession to the throne commenc¬ 
ed a new era of Deccap policy. Fully aware of the strong 
and weak points of the Deccan states, he was {|ualified 
to udertake operations on a large scale. In 1629 
Khanjahan Lodi’s iclx llion was suppressed, but a year 
later the combined efforts of Bijapui and Ahmadnagar 
gave Shahjahan an opportunity to interefere effectively 
in Deccan politics. Fatah Khan, the son of Malik 
Ambar, who had taken his father’s place after his death, 
informed Asaf Khan that the fear for his own life had 
led him to throw into prison the Nizarrf Shahi king. A 
reply was sent to him that he should rid the world of 
such a worthless and wicked being.’ Fatah Khan pro¬ 
mptly carried out the atrocious suggestion, and placed 
on the throne Nizam Shah”s son Husain, a boy of ten 
years. In this scheme lie had the full support of the 
• Mughal government. 

The presence of a roi faineant at Ahmadnagar once 
again emboldened Bijapur and Golkunda to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their neighbour. Shahja¬ 
han called upon the Sultan of Bijapur who ‘harl shown 
himself unfaithful to the imperial throne to renew his 
allegiance to the Mughals, and deputed Asaf Khan to 
awaken him to a sense* of his duty. The general 
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forthwith proceeded to execute his mission, and laid 
siege, to Bijapur (1631 A.D.). The Mughals enjoyed a 
‘warm interchange of rockets, arrows, and musketry' with 
the enemy, and the siege went on for 20 days. But the 
exhaustion of supplies alarmed Asaf Khan, and his 
an!^iety increased considerably when he learnt that grain 
had risen to one rupee per seer, and men and cattle had 
already begun to die of hunger. The seige was raised, 
and the Mughal army started in search of provisions. 
It freely engaged in plunder, and ‘on Whatever road 
they (the soldiens) went they killed and made prisoners 
and ravaged and laid waste on both sides. The Bija- 
puris were made to feel the hoofs of Mughal horses, and 
the most flourishing part of their country ‘was trodden 
under.' The royal forces withdrew to Mughal territory, 
and the emperor left for the north on the 24th Ramzan, 
1041 ^.H. (=4th April, 1632 4.D.). As Asaf Khan had 
not been able to manage the Deccan affairs propeh, 
Mahabat Khan was directed to lake his place. 

Malik Ambar’s son Fatah Khan had received from 


the empeior in lieu of his submission certain districts 

which had leally belonged to him, but 
ExUnaion of the had latterly been given to Shahii. Deep- 
dom. ly incensed at this. Shahji called in the 

aid of Adil Shah to assist him in wresting 
the tort of Daulatabad from the Nizam Shahis. Fatah 


Khan, who was alarmed for his safety, wrote to Mahabat 
Khan that he intended to deliver the fortress to the 
imperialists on which Mahabat sent his son with a force, 
and himself followed a little later. The Bijapuris were 
defeated in a well-contestetl engagement, and a bastion 
of the fort was stormed by a mine. A breach was 
effected in the walls of the fort, but the brave men of 


Bijapur ‘kept up such a rain of arrows, bullets, and 
rockets that the storming party was obliged to take refuge 
in the trenches.' Urged by the Khan-i-Khanan, the 
imperialists rushed to the breach, forced their entry 
into the fort and applied their swords with deadly effect. 
The fortifications of Ambar, 14 gaz in height and 10 in 
thickness, were destroyed by the besiegers. 
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I'he imperialists laid another mine under the 
fortress, and Fatah Khan was so alarmed that he removed 
his family to a place of safety. He sent word to the 
Khan-i-Khanan to postpone the explosion of the mine 
for a day to give him time to consult the Bijapuris about 
terms. The Khan-i-Khanan who was now conviniied 
of his duplicity and had faith replied that he should send 
his son as a hostage, if he desired the explosion to be 
postponed. 

Fatah Khan certainly did not mean to keep liis word. 
He was simply temporising with his opponents. When 
a fresh breach was effected in the wall, he realised that 
further resistance was impossible. He wanted a week’s 
time to remove his own and the royal family out of the 
danger zone, and sent his eldest son as a security for the 
fulfilment of his word. His request was granted, and 
the Khan-i-Khanan showed his kindness by sending him 
ten lakhs and fifty thousand rupees as desired. It was 
an act of shameful cowardice on the part of Ambar’s 
son to accept such a huge bribe as the price of his surren¬ 
der. He sent the keys to the Khan-i-Khanan and with 
his pockets full of imperial gold he made his dishonour¬ 
able exist from the fort on the 19th Zilhijjah, 1942 A.H. 
(=18th June, 16.83). 

The’Mughal banner was planted on the ruined ram¬ 
parts of Daulatabacl, and the Khutba was read in the em¬ 
peror’s name. Husain Shah, the puppet king whom 
Fatah Khan had placed upon the throne, was handed over 
to the Mughals. He was condemned to imprisonment, 
and sent to the fortress of Gwalior to sigh out his life in 
deep despair, "f'he kingdom of Ahmadnagar ceased to 
exist. 

The Bijapuris again laid siege to Daulatabad, but 
they were compelled to withdraw by the imperialists. 
The fortress of Parenda baffled the attempts of the Khan- 
i-Khanan to reduce it. The siege went on for seven 
months with heavy losses on both sides. At last the ad¬ 
vent of the rains obliged the Mughals to retreat to Bur- 
hanpur. The veteran Mahabat Khan died on the 14th 
Jamad 1. 1044 A. H. (=:26th October, 1634 A. D.). As 
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a temporary measure the Khan i Dauran, the governor 
of Malwa, was appointed to act in his place. 

Jujhar Bundela rebelled a second time. His offence 
consisted in slaying the Raja of Chauragarh and in 
forcibly seizing the vast treasures ot the latter. The 
itTUrdered Raja’s son appealed to Shalijahan for help, 
but instead of bringing the offender to book the latter 
demanded of Jujhar a share of the booty. This was 

refused and war became inevitable. 


Ju^har’s second 
icbollion, Ids') 86. 


The emperor sent three armies, 
numbering nearly 23,000 men, into 


Bundelkhand territory, ostensibly to back up the cause 
of Devi Singh, a rival claimant to the Bundela throne, 
but in leality to humble Jujhar. Jujhar and his son 
Bikramajit fled from the field of battle and were killed 
by tlie Gonds. Their heads were cut <)ff and sent to 


the emperor (December. 1635). 

An unhappy tragedy followed the deaths of Jujhar 
and his sons. Jujhar’s mother Rani Parbati. Bir Singh's 
widow, who had been hit by the Mughals during her 
son’s flight, died of her wounds, but the other ladies- 
daughters of proud chiefs and warriors of ancient 
lineage—were captured and introduced into the Mughal 
haram to pass their lives in gilded misery. Two sons 
of the rebel w^ere converted to Islam, and a third 
TTdayabhan was butchered in cold blood, because he 
had the effrontery to persist in his beliefs. The temple 
of Orchna was turned into a mosque: and the hidden 
treasures of Jujhar were taken possession of by the 
victors. Devi Singh got the crown of Orchha as the 
r 9 ward of his treachery, but all the other Bundela chiefs 
tefused to acknowledge him as their overlord.Cham- 
pat Rao of Mahoba. who disapproved of Devi Singh’s, 
disgraceful conduct, did not submit to him and remain¬ 
ed aloof. His son Chhatrasal turned out a chip of 
the old block: he carried on the war of independence 
against the empire for years, though he failed to organise 
the Bundelas into a solid union. 


The reader will do well to read Sir J. N. Sarkar’s account 
of the war. History of Aurangzeh, 1, pp. 13—26. 

F. 32 
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Shahjahan's wars in the Deccan which have been 
described before did not result in a complete conquest 
of the Muslim states of Bijapur and Golkunda. His 

Sunni heart was disappointed to find 

af>ain^^i635-S6 *^*^^ was Still rampant in the 

. Deccan, anti he must needs employ his 

vast resources in putting an end to it. Besides, he was 
deeply enraged at Shahji’s attempts to create trouble in 
Ahmadnagar. The Maratha leader had set up a boy 
of the Nizam Shahi family as king in direct opposition 
to the imperial government. The emperor sent his 
generals to chastise the rebels and ravage the country 
of Shahji. Soon after it transpired that the king of 
Bijapur had sent men and money to aid the Ahmadna¬ 
gar rebels in their designs. These intrigues accelerated 
the emperor’s decision to launch a vigorous campaign 
in the Deccan. He called upon Bijapur and Golkunda 
to acknowledge his suzerainty, to pay khiraj as a mark 
of submission, and to abstain from every kind of 
inteference in the affairs of Ahmadnagar. The empe¬ 
ror himself proceeded to Daulatabad in February, 1636, 
and mobilised a host of .50.000 men to deal with the 
hostile powers. The ruler of Golkunda, overwhelmed 
by the presence of such a powerful army, judged discre¬ 
tion to be the better part of valour, and made his 
submission. The imperial envoy Abdul Latif was 
received at a distance of ten miles from the capital by 
the Qutb Shah, who acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Mughal emperor, and agreed to have the Khufba 
read and the coins struck in the latter’s name. With 
a servility which did little credit to his high rank, the 
Qutb Shah accepted all the humiliating terms proposed 
by the emperor. He agreed to the inclusion of the first 
three Khalifas in the Khuhta and tlhe removal of the 
name of the Persian ruler to whom the Shias had turned 
for help and guidance. 

The emperor informed the Sultan of Bijapur of 
the consequences of defiance and disobedience, but no 
reply was received. Three imperial generals marched 
into Bijapur territory from three sides—Khanjahan by 
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way oi Sholapur, Khan-i-Zaman by way of Indapur, 
and Khan-i Dauran from the side of Bidar in the north¬ 
east. The country was encircled on all sides by the 
Mughal soldiery and was ruthlessly devastated. Thou- 
sai«ls of men were captured and killed, and many forts 
were wrested from the enemy's possession. Both sides 
soon grew tired of war, and negotiations for peace began. 
The terms of the lieatv were settled. Adil Shah 
acknowledged the suzeranity of the emperor, and pro¬ 
mised to abstain from all interlerence in the affairs of 
Ahrnadnagar, the territoi'y of which was divided between 
the tw’o parties—the share of Bijapur being 50 parganas 
yielding an income of 20 lakhs of huns (=80 lakhs of 
rupees). A sum of 20 lakhs of iiipees in cash and kind 
tvas demanded as tribute, and the Sultan was warned not 
to molest the sister kingdom of Golkunda w^hich had 
accepted the imperial vassalage. Both sides recognised 
the importance of faithful sendee and bound themselves 
not to tamper with the loyalty of their respective officers 
and men. A clause w^as embodied in the treaty defining 
the relations of the Sultan tow'ards Shahji. He w^as not 
to be admitted in the service of the Bijapur State, nor 
was anv favour to be showMi to him. if he refused to 
abandon the Nizam Shahi forts w'hich he had seized 
during the war. 

The Sultan felt much disturbed b) the emperor’s 
presence near the scene of action, and prayed that his 
Majesty be pleased to depart from the place so that the 
fears and anxieties of his subjects might be set at rest. 
His wish wTis granted, and the emperor set out for Mandu 
on July 11, 1636., 

This treaty sealed the humiliation of Bijapur. God 
and the Prophets were made witnesses to its solemn con¬ 
tents which were ne\'er to be departed from by either 
party. The Sultan show'^ed his obsequiousness further 
by requesting the emperor to send him a portrait of his. 
adorned w’ith jewels, rubies, and precious diamonds. 
Before the Mughal envoy, who conveyed to him this 
token of imperial favour, the Sultan swore on the Quran 
that he would always adhere to the stipulations of the 
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treaty. The ruler of Golkuiida followed the example of 
the ‘elder brother’, and sent a rich tribute in gold. 

Aurangzcb, the third son of Shahiahan, 

Auranezeb s first , ” , ijrio 

Viceroyalty of the who was merely a lad of 18 years, was 
Dcccan (July, 1656 appointed viceroy of the De€/;an. 
-May, 1644). Aiiraiigzcb’s cliargc consisted of the 

following provinces 

(1) Daiilatabnd with Aliinadnagar and other dis¬ 

tricts with its capital first at Ahmadnagar and 
later at Daulatabad. 'Fliis was called the Subah 
of the Deccan. 

(2) Tclingana situated in the country of IJalaghat 
extending from the Chand and the Wainganga 
ri\er to the north and north-eastern frontiers ol 
Golkunda. 

(3) Khandesh or the Tapti valley Avdth its capital at 
Burhanpur and fort at Asir. 

(4) Berar. south-east of Khandesh, with its capital 
at Elichpur and lort at Grvaligarh well known 
(or its natural strength and solidity. 

These four provinces contained 64 forts, and their total 
revenue amounted to two arah dams, equivalent to five 
crores ol rupees. 

I he imperial generals sent by Shahjahan reduced 
the Ahmadnagar forts and Khan i-Zaman succeeded in 
compelling 8«hahji’s submission. I'he supposititious heir 
to the Nizam Shahi kingdom was made over to the 
Mughals who threw him into prison. 

The districts of Baglana with its 34 parganas was 
subdued by Aurangzcb, and its forts of Salir and Malir 
which enjoyed a position of great advantage were captur¬ 
ed by the enemy. The ruler of the place Bharji submit¬ 
ted and offered to join the imperial service, if the pargana 
of Sultanpur was left to him. The emperor made him a 
mansabdar of 3,000 Zat and 2,500 Sawar and confirmed 
him in the possession of the field of Sultanpur. 

A strange mishap occured at the capital which fin 
nished the occasion for Aurangzeb’s resignation from the 
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viceroyalty of the Deccan. Shahjahan’s daughter 

Jahanara styled as the Begum Sahib, 
^ a kind-hearted and generous lady, 
was, badly burnt on the night of 
March 26, 1644, her 6ne garment of muslin richly 
p^fumcd with attar having caught fire from the flame 


of a candle in one of the passages. At one 
time there was no hope of her life, and physicians 
from all parts of the empire gathered at the capital 
to save the life of the princess. Shahjahan stopped 
all public business, and bestowed his best care 


and atteniion on her. He himself attended her sick¬ 


bed. and ajjplied the medicine with his own hands. 
Every night a purse of one thousand rupees was* 
placed below the pillow of the princess, and was in the 
morning distributed among the poor and the indigent, 
so that their united prayers might assist -the speedy re¬ 
covery of the royal patient. Officers who had been 
thrown into prison on the charge of embezzlement of 
public funds were released, and their liabilities amount¬ 
ing to se\en lakhs of rupees ^verc paid by the emperor. 
Eveiy^ da), with tears in his eyes, the emperor sighed out 
prayers from sunset till midnight for his dearly loved 
daughter’s recovery. But she remained in a critical con¬ 
dition for four months and was not completely cured 
until after nine months. The medicine^ ol the most 


competent physicians failed to produce any effect. 
At last a sla\'c named Aril prepared an ointment which 
healed the sores, and afforded her much relief. The 


recovery of the princess w’as celeberated with great 
pomp and magnificence by her affectionate father, and 
festivities continued for eight days. Huge sums of 
money wxrc distributed to the poor, and large gifts 
were made to the nobles and officers of the state. Arif, 


the healer of the princess’s wounds, was w^eighed in 
gold, and the emperor gave him an amount of money 
equivalent to its value together with robes of honour, 
horses, and elephants. 

Aurangzeb went to Agra in May to see his sistet 
who was in such a dangerous condition. Three weeks 
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after his arrival, he was dismissed and deprived of his 
rank and jagir by his father. What was the cause of his 
sudden dismissal ? The Muslim chroniclers write that 
he was punished, because he liad taken to the life of a 
hermit of which the emperor thoroughly disapproved. 
This may or may not be a cause of his lesignation. ‘Tl 
is not- entirely improbable in view of the fact that 
*Aurang7eb was a religious zealot, who lived throughout 
his life like a faqir. But in this case the deciding factor 
was Data’s jealousy and distrust of his able and intrepid 
brother. He had insulted him on more than one occa¬ 
sion, poisoned the ears oi the emperor against him, 
thwarted his measures, and superseded his orders—indig¬ 
nities which had sunk deep into his heart. He felt that 
he was treated unjustly and ungenerously by his 
brother, who was misusing his position as the emperor’s 
right-hand man, and that he could no longer govern the 
Deccan under such humiliations. Thoroughly disgust¬ 
ed with Dara’s veiled hostility and studied insults, the 
high-spirited viceroy resigned in May, 1644. 

Through Jahanara’s good offices he was again res¬ 
tored to favour, and was appointed to the governorship 
of Gujarat on February 16, 1645, where he gave proof 
of his ability and energy, and two years later he was sent 
as governor to the province of Balkh and Badakhshan. 

During Jahangir’s reign Qandhar had been seized 
by the Persians in 1622. Shahjahan was asked to guard 

the fort against them but he refused to 
dhM,*’*i6S7-%s^r” move owing to a serious misunder¬ 
standing caused b> Nurjahan's intri¬ 
gues. Since tlicn, it had been in the han^ of the Per¬ 
sians. It was held at this time by Ali Mardan Khan, the 
Persian governor. 

Shahjahan, having settled the affairs of the empire, 
turned his attention towards the north. Said Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, was sent to reconnoitre the fortress 
and to estimate the- strength of the garrison posted 
there. A temptation was offered to Ali Mardan, and he 
was asked to submit. But his loyalty was finn and he 
promised that he would send a reply later. The gover- 
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nor was informed that he should not make such over¬ 
tures in the future. When this refusal was communi¬ 
cated to Shahjahan, he determined to lead an expedition 
to Qandhar. Ali Mardan thereupon began to build 
ac other fort on a mountain ridge and to make prepara¬ 
tions for his defence. He wrote to his master for help, 
but the latter misunderstood his motives. Autocrats are 
always jealous and suspicious, and the Persian ruler 
thought that Ali Mardan wished to strengthen his own 
power and to create an imperium in imperio. The 
Shah’s suspicions were confirmed by the enemies of Ali 
Mardan at court. An order was sent to the governor to 
send his son as a hostage, which he immediatly did; he 
moreover forwarded a substantial pe^hkash as a proof of 
his loyalty. But nothing availed to set at rest the doubts 
of the Shah who sent one of his generals with an army 
ostensibly to help .Ali Mardan, but in reality to bring 
him in chains to court or to cut off his head. It was a 
stupid and thoughtless order and bi ought about an un¬ 
expected change in tlie situation. Ali Mardan sent a 
message to Said Khan to inform the emperor that he 
was willing to surrender the fortress. The imperialists 
marched upon Qandhar and easily acquired possession 
of the fort. The Persian general, who was encamped at 
a distance of 6 kros from Qandhar, was defeated, and 
much booty fell into the hands of the Mughals. Ali 
Mardan was paid a lakh of rupees by Said Khan, and 
was enrolled among the grandees of the empire. After 
a series of skirmishes and battles with the Persians and 
their supporters among the Afghan tribes the depen¬ 
dencies of Qandhar along with 60 forts passed under 
imperial control. 

Ali Mardan w^as received well by the emperor. 
Later he was appointed governor of Kashmir, and his 
tnansab was raised to 6,000 Zat and 6,000 Sawar. The 
emperor paid him a large sum of money and honoured 
him with a visit. As time passed. Ali Mardan rose still 
higher in the service of the state. He was promoted to 
the rank of 7,000 Zat and 7,000 Sawar and was entrusted 
with the governorship of the Punjab in addition to 
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Kashmir. A lakh of rupees was advanced to him (Jatnad 
II, 1049=Octobtr, 1659 A.D.) from the treasury for 
the construction of a canal from the Ravi river to the 
city of Lahore, a distance of 49 krohs. 

Sadullah Khan joined tlie imperial service in 164^1 
At first he was paid a monthly salary, but later a mansah 
„ , „ , was srranted to him, and in a year’s time 

he rose to be an officer, holding the rank 
of 1,000 '/jit and 2.000 Smear. Later he became Daro- 
gha of the Ghusalkhann and for some time held the post 
of Khansamah or Lord High Steward. The emperor 
was impressed by his great ability and integrity, and 
recognised liis administrative talents by appointing him 
to the office of the Chief Wazir of the empire. In the 
seventh year his rank was raised to 7,000 Zat and 7.000 
Sawar {duaspah and si&spah), and he was awarded two 
crores of -dams (5 lakhs of rupees) in cash. Sadullah 
continued to rise in royal favour and his power and 
influence increased to such an extent that even Dara, 
the heir-apparent to the throne, envied him. 

Abdul Hasan, surnamed Asa I Klian, was tlic son ol 


Itmad-iid-dowlah and brother of Nurjahan Begum. He 

rose to fame during the reign of Jahan- 
oi ^'\saf**Khan reaped greater honours on 

Shahjahan’s accession to the throne. 
The title of Yamln-ud-dowlah (right hand of the slate) 
was conferred upon him, and he was granted a jagir of 
50 lakhs a year. Gradually he rose to be the prime 
minister of the empire, and his mansah was raised to 
9,000 7jat and 9,000 Sawn). He was an officer of great 
ability ^vho served the state all his life Tvith unrivalled 


devotion and loyalty. Shahjahan, too, on his part fully 
recognised the services of the minister who had helped 


him to secure the imperial throne. Asat Khan often 
acted as the chief agent of the emperor in diplomatic 
negotiations, and never betrayed the trust reposed in 
him. Failing health compelled his retirement from 


official life, and he died at Lahore in 1641 A.D., which 


is recorded in the chronogram Zihe afsos Asaf Khan. 
Asaf’s remains were buried near Jahangir’s tomb in 
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a building and garden which he had himself erected. 
As the distinguished nobleman lay on his death-bed in 
the grip of a mortal disease, the emperor paid him a 
visit at his residence. I’he minister's loyalty, which had 
stQpd many a hard test, shone refulgent even in his last 
moments. He spontaneously offered to the emperor the 
vast riches and property which he had accumulated 
during his official career. His Lahore house alone was 
worth 20 lakhs, and he had stately residences in other 
cities. Besides, he told the emperor that he had in his 
possession jewels and cash amounting to 2 crores and 
50 hiklis whicli he begged him to confiscate. Out of 
this huge sum the emperor gave only 20 lakhs to his 
children, and the rest passed to the state by the law of 
escheat. 

I’o the nortli oi the country now called Afghanis¬ 
tan lay the provinces of Balkh and Badakhshan, jammed 
in between the river Oxus and tlie Hindukush moun¬ 
tains. In the middle ages they were 
tiaT^Asfanneither civilised nor prosperous and had 

been ruthlessly ravaged by the Mon¬ 
gols, Uzbegs, and Turkomans, who had all inflicted un¬ 
told misery on the native population. Like his prede¬ 
cessors Shahjahan felt a desire to comjuer the lands of 
Lransoxiana, where his ancestors had once exercised 
their sway. He looked back to the glories of Timur, 
and his heart longed to achieve renown in these distant 
lands. Samarqand was one of the capitals of the Tiniu- 
rids, and the Indian Mughals at times cherished the 
dream of regaining possession of the city which Babur 
had thrice won and lost. With such thoughts in his 
mind Shahjahan attempted the coii(|uesL of Balkh and 
Efadakhshan, dependencies of the kingdom of Bokhara 
without adetpiate means of defending themselves 
against a powerful invader. Shahjahan’s motive was 
jurely lust of conquest, for Balkh and Badakhshan had 
given him no trouble whate^er. A dispute in the royal 
family of Balkh encouraged him in his designs. Nazr 
Muhammad Khan, ruler of Bokhara, was in difficulties 
owing to the rebellious conduct of his son Abdul Aziz. 
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He had ended the quarrel by keeping Balkh and Badak- 
shan for himself and giving Transoxiana to the rebel. 
Shahjahan judged this a good opportunity for inter¬ 
ference. 

But the imperial project was thoroughly jjl- 
conceived. To mobilise an Indian army through the 
Hindukush in sufficient numbers for the conquest of 
Central Asia was a foolhardy enterprise without any 
chance of success, and Prof. J. N. Sarkar rightly observes 
that the prosperity of his reign and the flattery of his 
courtiers had turned his (Shahjahan’s) head, and that 
he was dreaming the vainest of vain dreams.®® No 
amount of effort could ensure success in such a hazar¬ 
dous enterprise in a most difficult and inhospitable re¬ 
gion. far awa) from the principal reservoir of imperial 
strength and power. The whole scheme was foredoomed 
to failure from the very outset. 

Prince Murad marched (June 1646) into Balkli at 
the head of 50,006 hoise and 10,000 foot, accompanied 
by some of the most distinguished generals of the em¬ 
pire. AH Mardan Khan who knew the country well 
also went with the prince. The city of Balkh was en¬ 
tered on July 2, I 646. witlioiit encountering any oppo¬ 
sition. Nazr Muhammad had fled to Persia, but finding 
it difficult to obtain support there, came back. He left 
his vast wealth amounting to 72 lakhs to be plundered 
by the Mughal soldiery. In the general scramble that 
followed the flight of Nazr, the Mughals were able to 
seize only 12 lakhs of rupees, 2,500 horses and 300 
camels. Murad, who* lacked a determined will, pined 
for the pleasures of the plains, and begged the em¬ 
peror’s permission to leave the place. His officers were 
equally unwilling to stay in the rugged and hilty 
country where the delights of social life were denied to 
them. The prince left for Hindustan in spite of the 
emperor’s repeated refusals. Sadullah Khan was imme¬ 
diately ordered to proceed to Balkh. He posted the im¬ 
perial officers in important centres, and finished.the 


Hisioiy of Aurangzeb, I, p. 81. 
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settlement of the whole country in 22 days, and then 
returned to Kabul. Murad was deprived of his rank 
and was refused admission to court. 

Meanwhile the emperor made preparations for a 
vigorous campaign. Shuja and Aurangzeb were called 
f?hm their provinces to lead the command. The expe¬ 
dition was liberally financed, and the emperor himself 
proceeded to Kabul to direct operations in person. 

But Aurangzeb suffered from a serious handicap. 
His position was not so strong as that of the enemy. 
The Uzbegs numbered about 100,000 wliile the 
Mughals force consisted only of 25.000 men The gene¬ 
rals who held districts assigned to them b) Sadullah 
Khan were kept, but thr\ did not leave their posts 
promptly when their services were required elsewheic. 
The Uzbeg mode of fighting also added to the difiicul- 
lies of the Mughals. The nomad savages nevei risked 
an open engagement, and the Mughals found that they 
were powerless against their “Cossack tactics.” But 
Aurangzeb was not the man to flinch from his resolve. 
In the first battle the Uzbegs fled from the field when 
the Mughals and Rajputs opened fire f)n them. They 
attacked the imperialists again, but only to sustain a 
severe defeat. Aurangzeb entered Balkh in triumph, 
and placed it under the command of the Rajput chief 
Madhu Singh Hada. 

Aurangzeb proceeded from Balkh to Aqcha to deal 
with the Uzbegs who were hovering round the Mughal 
army. Fighting went on incessantly, and the Mughals 
had to endure much hardship and misery. The Uzbegs 
attacked the mo^ing columns ol the Mughal army but 
the onward march continued. News from Balkh that a 
large army was coming from Bokhara to its rescue alarm¬ 
ed Aurangzeb and he retreated forthwith. The 
Bokhara army under its ablest leaders again gave battle, 
but it had to give way before the fiei^ onset of the 
Mughal musketeers. Convinced of the superior 
strength of the opposing force, the king of Bokhara sent 
a friendly message, and negotiations for peace began. 
Aurangzeb safely reached Balkh. 
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T he Mughals had put forth a strenuous fight 
against heavy odds. They faced the direst hardship 
with gieat composure and fortitude, and never allowed 
hunger or sickness to interfere with the progress of the 
operations. But the soul of this deadly resistance was 
Aurangzeb himself. Even the ruler of Bokhara \^as 
impressed by his coolness and courage when he saw him 
in the thick of the fight spreading his carpet on the 
bloodstained ground to say his prayers amidst the clash 
of arms and the cries of warriors around him. To fight 
with a man of this kind was to court sure death and rnin, 
exclaimed Nazr's son Abdul Aziz in wonder, and order¬ 
ed all further fighting to be stopped. 

The battle was over, but it was difficult to settle the 
terms of a lasting peace. Shahjahan was inclined to give 
the country back to Nazi* Muhammad, but he insisted 
on the condition that he should first make his submis¬ 
sion. Three months were w^asted in negotiations, but 
the ex-king of Balkh could not make up his mind to 
accept the terms offered to him. Still in a state of doubt 
and uncertainty, he sent his grandsons to wait on the 
prince and excused himself on the ground ol illness. As 
the prince wanted to leave the place (]uicklv. he made 
over the fort and city of Balkh to Nazr Muhammad's 
grandsons and made preparations for his homeward 
journey. 

rhe Mughal army began its retreat towards Kabul. 
It was attacked by the hillmen called the Hazaras who 
proved as heariless as the Uzbegs. 'The prince and his 
en font age slowly tvended their way through snow and 
reached Kabul. But the Rajputs who wxmc left beltind 
suffered untold misery. Men and beasts fell down 
headlong into the depths and died without food or 
shelter. It was a terrible retreat resembling in its 
horrors the British withdraw^al from Kabul in 1842. 

The enterprise failed dismally and caused heavy 
loss in men and money. To the havoc wrought by 
famine were added the rigours of a cruel winter and 
hundreds perished in the snow. The state had to spend 
in two years nearly four crores of rupees whereas the 
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return in the shape of revenue from conquered lands 
amounted only to 22| lakhs—poor compensation, in¬ 
deed, for arduous toils and heroic sacrifices. There ^vas 
no increase in prestige, nor was an inch of land added 
Ul the imperial dominions. The historian of Aurangzeb 
sums up the result of the campaigpi in these words; 

“Thus ended Shahjahan’s fatuous war in 
Balkh—a war in which the Indian treasury spent 
four crores of rupees in two years and realised from 
the conquered country a revenue of 22^, lakhs only. 
Not an inch of territory w'as annexed, nor dynasty 
changed, and no enemy replaced by an ally on the 
throne of Balkh. The grain store in Balkh fort, 
worth 5 lakhs, and the provisions in other forts as 
^rell, were all abandoned to the Bukharians, besides 
Rs. 50,000 in cash presented to Nazr Muhammad’s 
grandsons and Rs. 22.500 to envoys. Five hundred 
soldiers fell in battle and ten times that number 
(including camp followers) were slain by cold and 
snow on the mountains. Such is the terrible price 
that aggressive imperialism makes India pay for 
wars across the North-West Frontier.”'^'* 


Firuz Shahi 
Canal. 


Sultan Firuz Tughhic| had constructed a canal from 
tht river Jamna near Khizrabad to Safidun. his hunting 

ground. Alter his death the canal lell 
out ol repairs, and became useless until 
it was restored by Shihab-ud-din Ali 
Khan, hakim of Delhi, during tlic reign of Akbar. It 
was known as Nahr-i-Shihnh (canal of Shihab). Again 
it became useless through neglect and was repaired by 
Shahjahan’s orders. \ new canal was constructed from 
Safidun to the royal palace, extending over a distance of 
30 krohs. To this canal was given the name of Nahr-i- 
Bihisht (celestial canal). 

It will be remembered that in 1638 Ali Mardaft 
Khan, the Persian governor, had surrendered Qandhar 
Loss of Qan- Mughal hands. But the Persians 

«’har. Iiafi never abandoned the hope of re- 


Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 199-100. 
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gaining it. Shah Abbas II, who had come to the 
the throne in 1642, made vigorous efforts to collect men 
and money for the recapture of Qandhar which 
was a valuable possession from the commercial and 
strategic point of view. Steps were taken to store up 
grain at Farah, Sistan, and other important centres, and 
a detachment was sent to Herat to interrupt the com¬ 
munications on that side. As the winter was approach¬ 
ing, the Shah himself intended to proceed towards the 
city knowing full well that the fall of snow would make 
it impossible for reinforccmenjts to come from India. 
When Shahjahan learnt of these preparations, he took 
counsel with his nobles on the subject, and they advised 
liim to postpone the campaign until the winter was over. 
The emperor accepted their advice, and the result was 
that the forces of the Shah, careless of the rigour of 
winter, marched against the fort. The Mughal garrison 
fought with desperate courage for 57 days, but when they 
saw that no relief was coming from India, they capitu¬ 
lated on February 11,1649. The court chronicler Tnayat 
Khan has related the circumstances which led to this 
ignominious surrender. He writes: 

‘At length a number of the garrison, from 
want of spirit, lost the little courage they possessed 
and Shadi Uzbeg, having entered into a conspiracy 
with the Kazalbashis, seduced Kipchak Khan ( a 
Mughal Officer) from his dutv. Though the latter 
was not naturally inclined at heart to this course of 
behaviour, yet as his companions had their families 
with them, through dread of losing their wealth, 
their lives, and their good repute, they would not 
let him follow the bent of his own disposition, so he 
was necessarily compelled to ally himself with those 
unfortunates. Some of the Mughal inansabdars 
ahadis and matchlockmen, too, having sprinkled the 
dust of treason on the heads of loyalty, entered into 
a league with them, and, having come in front of the 
fort, declared that in consequence of all the roads 
being closed, from the vast quantity of snow on the 
ground, there was no hope of the early arrival of 
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succour and that it was evident from the untiring 
efforts of the Khazalbashis, that they would very 
shortly captured the fort, and after its reduction by 
force and violence neither would there by any chance 
of their own lives being spared, nor of their offspring 
being saved from captivity. The wretched Daulat 
Khan, who ought instantly to have extinguisrel the 
flames of this sedition with the water of the sword 
showed, an utter want of spirit by contenting himself 
with offering advice in reply. This, however, made 
no impression on the individuals in question, who 
got up, and departed to their respective homes, so 
that nought but scanty force being left in the intren- 
chments, the Khazalbashis entered the Sher Haji in 
several places”.” 

If the commander ol the garrison Daulat Khan had 
held out a little longer, the Persians would have raised 
the seige owing to shortage of supplies. But he was wan¬ 
ting in the higher qualities of generalship; he failed to 
enforce discipline among his men and divided coun¬ 
sels fatally hampered his action. But the real respon¬ 
sibility for the fall of Qandhai rests upon Shahjahan 
and his ignorant courtiers, who were more anxious to 
protect themseh es fi'om snow than to sen^ the interest 
of the empire in a difficult and dangerous crisis. 

The emperor sent a large army consisting of 60,000 
horse and 10.000 foot uniler the command of Prince 

\urangzeb who was accompanied by 
Qa^dtar/ieS. Sadullah Khan. The army lai^ly con- 

sisted of the Saiyyids of Barah, Uzbegs, 
Afghans, and Rajputs, and its heterogeneous character 
induced the emperor to make some concessions to the 
soldiers. A subsidy of Rs. 100 per Sawar was granted to 
mansahdars, holding jagirs, and to those who were draw¬ 
ing monthly salaries three month’s pay was given in 
advance. A similar aid was granted to the ahadis and 
matchlockmen who numbered about fifty thousand. 
These liberal concessions were obviously intended to 


Shahjahannamah, Elliot, VII, p. 91. 
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keep the army satisfied and to mitigate tlie suffering 
that might be caused by the shortage of supplies, if it 
occurred. 

Aurangzeb marclied from Multan and Sadullah 
Khan from Lahore towards Kabul, from whence they 
were to advance upon Qandhar via Ghazni. The Cin* 
peror himself crossed tlie Chenab in Rabi 1, 1059 

( = April 1649 ) and proceeded to Kabul to direct the 
operations in person. After a fortnight’s slay at Kalul, 
which was utilised in purchasing horses and beasts of 
burden, the seven divisions of the imperial army march¬ 
ed towards Qandhar. On reaching the city they found 
that the Persians had strongly fortified themselves 
against attack. They had a large number of field pieces 
whereas the Mughals had only a few. With this advan¬ 
tage on their side, the Persians opened fire on the 
enemy, and the Mughals found it impossible to make 
headway against their heavy ordnance. Still Rustam 
Khan did his part well; he attacked the centre of the 
Persian anny and killed a large number of men. 

After a futile siege of 5 months and 20 days Aurang¬ 
zeb was ordered by Shahjahan to withdraw from Qan¬ 
dhar. The departure of the prince was accelerated by 
the approadi of winter and the news that a force of 
20,000 was coming from Persia to the relief of the be¬ 
leaguered garrison at Qandhar. 

Aurangzeb was mortified by the defeat which h( 
had sustained at the hands of the Persians. The 

]3rcstige of the empire had fallen low. 
oa^har, mz ^ Prince must needs exert him 

self to the utmost to retrieve his 
reputation which was seriously damaged by the first 
siege. 

Shahjahan. grown wiser by the failure of the first 
siege, organised a large invading force, which consisted 
of 50 thousand horse and 10 thousand foot. New canon 
were cast for the siege, and the troops carried with 
them to the front 80 canon of big size and 20 smallei 
ones. Besides these, there were war-elephants and 
camels together with a huge transport, which was spe- 
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cially got together for the siege. The emperor granted 
two crores of rupees for defraying the expenses of'.th^* 
war, and himself proceeded to Kabul with nearly 50’ 
thousand men to reinforce the invading host. Prince 
i^rangzeb was appointed to the command, and he was' 
assisted by generals like Sadullah Khan, Rustam Khan, 
and two sons of the former. 

The siege began on the 2nd of May, 1652, and the 
Mughal commanders occupied the places allotted to 
them. V The Persians had a powerful park of artillery' 
and knew how to make the best use of it. The Mughal" 
gunners were highly inefficient, and therefore failed tO'’ 
breach the walls of the fort. Raja Raj Rup tried to 
climb the ramparts of the fort but the enemy opened 
fire and repulsed the vailant Raja. A serious fight be¬ 
gan from the top of the fort. The Persians continued 
"ceaselessly to pour fire on the besieging army with the 
result that hundreds were wounded and killed. When 
valour proved unavailing, the Mughals had recourse to> 
treachery. They offered a bribe to the Persian com¬ 
mander. who replied that when thev had succeeded int 
weakening the fort or injuring the garrison in any way,, 
it would be time for him to think of desertion. The^ 
Mughals failed in spite of their desperate attempts to 
effect a breach in the wall, and though two months and 
eight days had elapsed, success was yet as far off as 
ever. 

Shahjahan ordered the siege to be abandoned; 
partly because the Mughal artillery had proved ineffec¬ 
tive, and partly because the supplies were nearing ex¬ 
haustion. Sadullah Khan had spoken to him of die 
dark prospect that lay before the Mughal army, if it per¬ 
severed in the attempt. Aurangzeb implored his father 
to allow him to renew his attempt to capture Qandhar 
and to recover his reputation. He was prepared even 
to forgo the Deccan Subahdarship to which he was 
appointed. What he wished to do was to wipe out the 
disgrace of defeat and to foil the intrigues of his enemies 
at court, who made jests about his valour and strategical! 
skill, 

F. 33 
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But Shahjahan was adamant. The courtiers had 
liiagnified the risks of the campaign, and' he paid no 
dieed to Aurangzeb's repeated assurances that the situa¬ 
tion was not so hopeless. The prince had to obey, and 
the imperial forces withdrew to Kabul under the strirt 
•Orders of the emperor. The conquest of Qandhar was 
rpostponed. 

So far as Aurangzeb was concerned, the result of the 
•failure was serious enough. Shahjahan’s confidence in 
tiis generalship was shaken. When Aurangzeb had 
tjegged permission to stay a little longer, the emperor 
4^eplied : “If I had believed you capable of taking Qan¬ 
dhar, I should not have recalled your anny. Every man 
can perform some work. It is a wise saying that men of 
experience need no instruction.” 

Aurangzeb was appointed governor of the Deccan 
and he left for his charge in August 1652. The pro-* 
vince of Kabul was entrusted to Dara and Prince 
Sulaiman Shukoh was ordered to act as his agent. 

Dara rejoiced over the defeat of his rival, and, in 
order to humiliate him further, he requested the empe¬ 
ror to renew the siege of Qandhar. 
oJSiS, “iMj, Like a braggart, he boasted that he 

would accomplish within a week the 
conquest of the Persian city which had baffled the 
attempt of Aurangzeb. Actuated by a desire for mili¬ 
tary distinction and more by his hostility towards his 
tirother, Dara, who shortly afterwards received the 
title of Shah Buland Iqbal, exerted himself to the 
'utmost to make grand preparations for the siege. 

The strength of Dara’s army is fully described by 
Inayat Khan, the author of the Shahjahannamah. It 
consisted of 70 thousand horse supplied by the mansab- 
dars, 5 thousand foot, 3 thousand Ahadis and 10 thousand 
artillery men, 6 thousand sappers and 500 stone-cutters. 
Arms and ammunition were supplied in abundance. 
More attention was paid to the artillery branch and a 
fairly good park was provided consisting of about 60 
canon, big and small. The Mir Atish got 50 thousand 
canon-balls manufactured and stored up 5,000 mans of 
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gunpowder, 2,500 mans of lead, and 14,000 rockets. 

! War elephants numbering sixty were also procured, and 
! adequate arrangements were made for supplies. The 
! emperor, who was deeply interested in the success of his 
' faTburite son, granted one crore of rupees for defraying 
the expenses of the campaign, and supplied him with a 
huge army. Fully equipped with men and munitions of 
war, the prince miscalled Shah Buland Iqbal, started for 
Kabul on November 22, 1652 A.D. (Rabi I, 3, 1063 

A.H.). Rustam Khan, Bahadur Najabat Khan, and 
Qasim Khan had already preceded him at the head of 
3,000 horse, which constituted the vanguard of the royal 
army with instructions to begin the siege promptly. On 
the 2nd Jamad II Rustam Khan reached the fort, and 
had a sharp skinnish with the Persian garrison. The 
prince joined them on the 8th, and pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of the fort which was surrounded 
on all sides by the imperialists. 

The Mughals attacked the fort four times with 
1 great intrepidity and vigour, but they were successfully 
I encountered by the enemy. They advanced forward for ^ 
the fifth time with renewed determination and courage. 
A heavy cannonade began from both sides, and the 
Mughals suffered heavy losses in men, and several of 
their leaders were slain in the fight. 

Dara had all along lived in a fool’s paradise. Accus- 
f tomed to the most fulsome flattery, he found it impos- 
, sible to appraise exactly the magnitude of the formid¬ 
able task that lay before him. Man and nature conspir¬ 
ed to frustrate his schemes in this expedition with the 
cruel inevitableness of a Nemesis. 

The siege had already lasted for seven months and 
the Mughal army was seized with despair. The supplies 
were running short; the canon-balls were used up, and 
there was no fodder for the cattle. Privation stared the 
soldiers in the face, and the approach of winter further 
I added to their anxiety. Besides, the dissensions of the 
Mughal generals disturbed all plans of action and 
increased the difficulties of the situation still 
further. 
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The three seiges of Qandhar cost the imperial 
treasury about 12 crores of rupees without increasing 
the territory of the empire by an inch. Men and beasts 
were thoughtlessly sacrificed to gratify the vanity of an 
emperor who had no well-organised plan of campaign, 
and who failed to realise the importance of unity of 
command and prompt action. The final retreat of Dara 
proclaimed to the world the military inefficiency and 
weakness of the Mughals. Success against the mighty 
emperor of Hindustan roused new hopes in Persia and 
lent a keen edge to her ambitions. Throughout the 
seventeenth century the danger of a Persian invasion 
kept the rulers of Delhi in a state of chronic anxiety and 
suspense. Ultimately, it was the irresistible pressure of 
these invasions that accelerated the ruin of the empire. 

Aurangzeb assumed charge of the governorship of 
the Deccan in November 1653, in obedience to his 

father’s command. During the nine 
Aurangzeb's years that had elapsed since his resigna- 
D* tion in May 1644, the condition of the 

Deccan provinces had grown from bad 
to worse. The imperial viceroys, who had succeeded 
the prince in rapid succession one after the other, 
squeezed money from the peasantry in a pitiless manner 
and did nothing to promote agriculture. Whole tracts 
of land became desolate under this tyrannous policy, 
and since there was nothing to attach the peasant to the 
soil, there was a marked decline in the revenue of the 
state. The Deccan became a source of inconvenience 
rather than income to the empire. Its administration 
cost more than the yield of the soil. The large force 
that was stationed there for the maintenance of peace 
and order was paid from the imperial treasury, and the 
governors found it impossible to make any remittances 
to the capital. The estimated revenue of the four pro¬ 
vinces of the Deccan was 3 crores and 62 lakhs of ruj>ees 
a year, but in practice the realisations seldom amounted 
to more than one crore. Large sums were consumed by 
the governor and his sons, who held jagirs with the re¬ 
sult that the cost of administration had to be met by 
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contributions from the other provinces like Malwa and 
Gujarat. Only one governor tried to send money to 
the imperial treasury, but he did so by rack-renting the 
peasantry. In short, the province was in a state of de¬ 
cay; the land was sucked dry, and the deficit continued 
increase from year to year so that the new viceroy 
found himself confronted with a serious financial 


situation. 

When Aurangzeb reached the Deccan, he found 
that the jagirs did not yield enough to maintain the 

office and their retainers. New fiefs 


Aurangzeb's 

difficulties. 


were granted to enable them to pay 
their way in a remote and unproductive 


region. The income of the state was at a low ebb. The 


actual collections sometimes amounted to only one-tenth 


of the assessment. Even in the most fertile districts 


there was a fall in the revenue. Aurangzeb found it 
impossible to carry on the administration with his 
slender resources, and, therefore, had to draw on the 


cash reserves accumulated in the forts of Daulatabad. 


In two years he spent about 40 thousand from this 
source to meet the needs of the administration. 


The low cash balances were a cause for grave 
anxiety. Besides, the jagirdars could not maintain 
themselves with ^e income of their fiefs. Aurangzeb 
suggested to the emperor that he should be given pro¬ 
ductive jagirs which were then in the hands of his in¬ 
competent officers. Shahjahan agreed to this sugges¬ 
tion, but the jagirdars complained to him of the selfish 
motive of the prince, and represented his efforts, made 
solely for the good government of the province, as 
devices to enrich himself at the expense of the other 
fief-holders. Aurangzeb explained his position and the 
emperor confirmed the new arrangement. The transfer 
of jagirs was sanctioned, but Aurangzeb’s request for 
monetary assistance was rejected. The dispossessed 
jagirdars created a misunderstanding between the father 
and son by complaining to the former that the prince 
had unfairly treated them, and that he had appropriated 
to himself lands yielding much more than his actual pay. 
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Like all autocrats, Shahjahan lent a ready ear to these 
backbiters and indignantly wrote to Aurangzeb : 

“It is unworthy of a Musalman and an act of 
injustice to take for yourself all the productive 
villages of a pargana and to assign to others ojjly 
the less productive lands. I order you to take half 
a lakh worth of less productive land in the par¬ 
gana of Asir, and decrease your cash by the same 
amount, so that your actual income may be made 
normal."" 

Aurangzeb addressed a digmified remonstrance to 
the emperor, and pointed out the injustice of the alle¬ 
gations made against him. The prince, whose ability 
was equalled by his devotion to duty, was not to be 
cowed down in such a manner by the frowns of the 
emperor or the machinations of vile intriguers. 

As soon as the financial situation was well in hand. 
Aurangzeb devoted himself with his wonted energy to 
the amelioration of the condition of the peasantry and 
the extension of cultivation. Shahjahan, who did not 
aporeciate the difficulties of the task, charged him with 
slackness, and at one time even threatened to reduce his 
allowance. But the prince persevered in his attempt, 
and in this work he was assisted by Murshid Quli Khan, 
an officer of rare administrative genius. 

The Deccan province was divided into two parts 
for the purposes of revenue administration—the Pain- 

ghat and the Balaghat. In the former 
MuTshid Quli were included the whole of Khandesh 
and one-half of Berar, while the rest of 
the territories were comprised in the 
latter. Both divisions had their own Diwans who col¬ 
lected the revenue and looked after their finances. 
Murshid Quli Khan, the Diwan of Balaghat, was not 
merely a financial genius, but a great administrator 
endowed with the highest capacity for organization and 
zeal for reform. 

Murshid Quli Khan introduced TodarmaPs reve¬ 
nue system in the Deccan. Amins and Amils were 
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appointed to measure the land, to ascertain the area 
under cultivation, and to mark out the arable fironk 
waste lands. Muqaddams were appointed in the villages 
who helped in the collection of revenue, and looked 
after the interests of the peasantry. Loans were advanc- 
5l to poor cultivators to purchase seed and cattle, and 
they were j>ermitted to repay them by instalments. So 
anxious was the Diwan for justice that he did not grudge 
the meanest labour and “often dragged the measuring 
chain with his own hands.” The chaotic revenue sys¬ 
tems that was in vogue rested on no principle and put 
the state to a heavy loss. The whole thing was reorganis¬ 
ed with the necessary modifications which were suggest¬ 
ed by local conditions. Altogether there were three 
systems which were adopted by Murshid Quli. The old 
practice of fixing the share of the state per plough was 
retained in certain backward areas with due allowance 
for difference in soil and the yield thereof. It was a 
rough and ready system involving risks both to the state 
and the peasant. The other system involving less risk 
was the Batai which was determined in the following 
manner:— 

(1) The share of the state was one-half, where 
the crops depended entirely on rainfall. 

(2) In places where irrigation was done by wells, 
the state took one-third both for the Kharif" 
and Rabi crops. But in the case of grapes, 
sugarcane, and other high class crops the 
share of the state varied from one-ninth to 
one-fourth with full regard to the facilities 
of irrigation and the length of time taken by 
the crops to mature. 

In lands irrigated from canals, tanks, or river 
channels, the share of the state was fixed 
sometimes at a higher rate and sometimes, 
at a lower rate than in lands irrigated 
otherwise. f 

(3) The third method of assessment was that 
which prevailed in Northern India. This, 
was called Jarib. The land was surveyed,. 
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War with Gol- 
kunda. 


and the state demand was fixed per bigha 
according to the nature of the crop sown. 

This carefully organised system worked well and 
■resulted in the improvement of agriculture. The pea¬ 
santry lived a happy and contented life and were no 
; longer at the mercy of the revenue department. Miith 
high-handedness and oppression came to an end, and 
the Deccan provinces attained a high level of prosperity. 

As has been said before, one of the avowed objects 
of Mughal policy in the Deccan was the destruction of 

the kingdoms of Golkunda and Bija- 
pur. T heir vast wealth excited the 
cupidity of the emperors of the north, 
fUid their independence stank in their nostrils. Then, 
‘they professed the Shia creed which amounted to rank 
heresy in the eyes of the orthodox Sunnis. In several 
farmans and letters Shahjahan had made it abundantly 
clear to the Sultans of these two kingdoms that the 
extirpation of Shia dissent was a matter of religious 
duty with him, which he must discharge to the best of 
his power. Apart from this general aspect of Mughal 
policy towards the Deccan S-tates there were other causes. 
The Sultan of Golkunda had not paid his tribute, and 
had always evaded the imperial demand with dilatory 
pleas. Aurangzeb informed him that if he was unable 
tx> pay the arrears of tribute he should cede to the 
Mughal government a portion of his territory in lieu 
thereof. The conquest of Karnatik by the Sultan of 
Golkunda was not approved by the emperor, and a 
heavy sum of money was demanded at once for the 
alleged crime. But what precipitated the crisis was the 
treatment, meted out by the Sultan to his minister Mir 
Jumla, who sought the protection of the emperor to 
escape the wrath of his sovereign. 

Mir Mohammad Saiyyid, better known to fame as 
Mir Jumla, was a native of Ardistan and belonged to 

the Saiyyid family of Isfahan. Like 
many other adventurers, he came to 
India as the servant of a jewel merchant 
who brought him to Golkunda. After the death of his 


Career of Mir 
lutnla 
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master, who treated him as his own child, Mir Muham¬ 
mad inherited his vast fortune which brought him into 
prominence. Success in business, resulting in his un¬ 
equalled prosperity, attracted the attention of Abdullah 
Qutbshah, the ruler of Golkunda, who made him his 
TPrime Minister. Endowed with uncommon qualities of 
character and intellect Mir Jumla, who had an inborn 
aptitude for administration and military leadership, 
rapidly secured his master’s favour, and was entrusted 
by him with the most important duties. 

He conquered the Kamatik which had so long 
baffled the Mughals, and inflicted a severe defeat upon 
the Raja of Chandragiri. He increased his wealth enor¬ 
mously by plundering the temples of the Deccan and by 
working the mines, which existed in his master’s territo¬ 
ries. He carved out for himself by sheer force of arms a 
dominion 150 krohs in length and 20 or 80 krohs in 
breadth, yielding a revenue of 40 lakhs of rupees a year. 
For the defence of his wealth and possessions, he had 
built up a considerable army consisting of 5,000 well- 
trained cavalry and 20,000 infantry, in addition to the 
troops Golkunda which he had seduced. He had a 
strong park of artillery and a number of war-elephants. 
This was truly an imperium in imperio and, no wonder, 
if the Sultan of Golkunda was alarmed at the rise of a 
formidable rival, who was sure to challenge his authority 
and create disorder in his kingdom. 

Mir Jumla’s enemies at court successfully poisoned 
the mind of the Qutbshah and planned his ruin. The 
author of the Shahjahannamah observ^es with regret that, 
in spite of the meritorious services he had rendered to 
the state, Mir Jumla had to suffer cruel disappoint¬ 
ments.®® But the Sultan is not wholly to blame. Any 
man in his position would have resented the overbearing 
attitude which was adopted by the minister. The 
easiest method of ensuring his safety suggested itself to 
the Sultan. He conspired with some of his courtiers to 
put Mir Jumla in prison and blind him, but Mir Jumla 

Shahjahannamah, Elliot, VII, p. 108. 
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got wind of his designs, and refused to wait on his master 
in spite of the latter's importunities. He opened com¬ 
munications with the Sultan of Bijapur and the Shah of 
Persia, whose assistance he invoked in this hour of dis¬ 
tress. Aurangzeb judged it a good opportunity to offer 
his aid to the discontented nobleman. Mir Jumla, ofi 
his part, negotiated with several allies without coming 
to a decision. At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
the isolence of his son Muhammad Amin, who went so 
far as to insult the Sultan in the open Durbar. The 
Sultan whose forbearance was too sorely tried found 
Amin's arrogance intolerable. An order was passed 
forthwith to throw into confinement the imprudent 
youth and his family and to get hold of his property, on 
November 21, 1655. 

This was done without exciting any surprise or 
indignation at Golkunda. But Aurangzeb turned this 
incident to his best account. He informed Shahjahan 
of these developments, and sought his permission to 
interfere in the affairs of Golkunda. The emperor 
peremptorily issued an order asking the Qutbshah to 
release the family of Mir Jumla, and authorised Aurang¬ 
zeb to march an army against the Sultan in the event of 
non-compliance. The ambitious prince who was fired 
by a fanatical hatred! of the Shia powers did not wait for 
the Qutbshah’s reply and declared war against him. 

Aurangzeb sent his son Prince Muhammad at the 
head of a large army on January 10, 1656, and himself 

joined soon afterwards. “Abdullah 
kunda^"^ Qutbshah,” the court chronicler writes, 

‘awoke from his deep sleep or arrogance 
and conceit,” and released Mir Jumla's son with his 
mother and other relatives. He also sent a letter to the 
emperor offering submission, and expressing his willing¬ 
ness to pay homage. 

Yet the prince pushed on towards the capital on the 
pretext that the Sultan had not restored the property of 
Muhammad Amin. Qutb-ul-mulk at the approach of 
the imperial army proceeded to Golkunda with his 
family, leaving the capital to be defended by a valiant 
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force consisting of 17,000 soldiers. He removed his 
precious treasures also to Golkunda, and charged his 
chief officers to encounter the enemy without fear or 
cowardice. 

The arrival of the Mughal forces frightened the 
*^ultan, who felt ‘more helpless t^ian a child and more 
unnerved than a woman.’ His officers waited on the 
prince with jewels and gems but to no purpose. The 
Mughals plundered the city, and rifled the rich treasures 
which the Qutbshahs had hoarded during successive 
generations. The soldiers were warned not to molest 
the inhabitants of the city or to destroy their property. 
Abdullah again sent 200 caskets full of gems and 
jewelled trinkets together with well-decorated horses 
and elephants in the hope of appeasing the prince’s 
wrath. Costly presents continued to pour in on the 
prince, but they had no effect on him. While making 
these overtures, the Sultan did not neglect the defences- 
of Golkunda, and despatched letters to the Adil Shah 
(Sultan of Bijapur) to aid him in his struggle with the 
Mughals. ' 

The imperialists laid siege to Golkunda. Aurang- 
zeb was charmed by the wealth and fertility of the 
capital, and coveted its possession more than anything 
else. ‘Such a money-yielding country, unmatched by 
the imperial dominions,’ he wrote to his father, ‘has 
fallen into this wretch’s hands,’ and urged him to order 
its complete conquest and annexation. He further 
implored the emperor not to pay attention to the Qutb- 
shah's requests for peace and pardon, nor to Dara’s re¬ 
commendations on his behalf. 

The siege of Golkunda continued with unabated 
vigour, and sharp skirmishes were fought between the 
two parties'. Aurangzeb’s maternal uncle Shayasta Khan 
came from Malwa to reinforce Prince Muhammad, and 
both made a determined effort to annihilate the enemy’s 
* kingdom. Qutb-ul-mulk, finding further resistance 
impossible, offered submission and sued for peace. 
Rich presents were sent by him as tokens of sincerity, 
and money too was sent in part payment of the arrears 
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of tribute. Shahjahan, who was more influenced by the 
recommendations of Dara and Jahanara than by Aurang- 
zeb’s appeals to orthodoxy, ordered the cessation of 
hostilities on payment of a heavy indemnity. 

Abdullah begged permission to send his mother to 
secure pardon for his offences and to consult Aurangze’u 
on the subject of his daughter’s marriage with Prince 
Muhammad. The ‘Chaste Matron’ was escorted with 
becoming honour and dignity to Shayasta’s camp. An 
interview was arranged with Aurangzeb, and the lady 
pleaded for kindness to her son. Aurangzeb agreed to 
restore the kingdom to Abdullah on condition that he 
should pay one crore of rupees as indemnity and arrears 
of tribute, and consent to Muhammad’s marriage with 
his daughter. 

Meanwhile Abdullah’s agent at the imperial court 
succeeded in winning for their master the sympathies of 
Dara and Jahanara. The pitiless condition of the 
Sultan was explained to the emperor, and Aurangzeb’s 
treachery and low cunning in pressing on a fallen enemy 
were laid bare before him with embellishments and 


exaggerations of a sworn enemy. It is true that 
Aurangzeb had behaved treacherously throughout the 
campaign, and had shown no generosity towards his 
opponents. Shahjahan was mov^ to indignation by the 
cruelty of his son. Forthwith he ordered him to raise 
the siege of Golkunda and leave the country without 
further delay. 

Aurangzeb obeyed the imperial command, and 
concluded a peace with the Sultan of Golkunda. After 


Treaty 

'Golkunda. 


a week. Prince Muhammad was married 
to the Qutbshah’s daughter by proxy, 
and the bride was escorted to her hus- 


bannd’s camp by his Diwan and the royal Bakhshi. Costly 
jewels and presents worth ten lakhs were sent as dowry by 
her father. The Sultan swore on the Quran that he 
would never disobey the emperor in future, and 
gratefully received the imperial farman containing an 
assurance of pardon and the rich Khilat bestowed upon 
him by the emperor. Aurangzeb relented, and remitted 
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10 lakhs out of the 25 lakhs of indemnity, which had 
been promised by the sultan. Further remissions were 
made a little later, and certain districts were also ceded. 
Golkunda's humiliation was complete; henceforward it 
became a. vassal of the Mughal empire. 

Mir Jumla waited on the emperor and was received 
well at court. His presents to the emperor which 
included a valuable diamond were worth 15 lakhs. The 

title of Muazzam Khan was bestowed on 
Jumla re- him along with a mansah of 6,000 Zat 
and 6,000 Sawar, and he was appointed 
Prime Minister in Sadullah’s place. His eldest son 
Muhammad Amin was similarly honoured and was given 
the title of Khan. 

Aurangzeb now turned his arms against Bijapur. 
The campaign of 1636 had been abruptly brought to a 

close, and Bijapur had been allowed to 
Bijapur*^ againsd exist as an independent state. Muham¬ 
mad Adil Shah, who was reputed for his 
justice and benevolence, maintained friendly relations 
with the emperor of Delhi. But his exercise of sovereig¬ 
nty deeply offended Shahjahan, who reminded him in a 
letter of the humble practices of his forefathers, and 
rebuked him for his presumptuousness. The Sultan was 
warned not to imitate the ways of Mughal royalty. The 
Bijapur warriors, when they learnt of the contents of this 
insulting letter, requested their chief to adhere to his 
court ceremonial and titles, and expressed their determi¬ 
nation to cross swords with the Mughals, if the emperor 
persisted in his insolent demand. The decision, taken 
in a moment of tense excitement, was soon given up by 
Adil Shah who clearly visualised the horrors of a Mughal 
invasion. He apologised to the emperor for his mistake 
and offered submission. Muhammad Adil Shah died 
on November 4, 1656, after a glorious and prosperous 
reign of 30 years, and was succeeded by his son Ali Adil 
Shah II, who was a mere lad of 18 at the time of his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. 

As soon as Aurangzeb came to know of the accession 
of the boy-king at Bijapur, he wrote to Shahjahan begg- 
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ing him to order the invasion of that country on the 
ground that the new king was not really a son of the de¬ 
ceased Adil Shah, but a boy of spurious origin, raised to 
the throne by court intriguers. The disoders of the king¬ 
dom, caused by the death of the late Sultan, further en¬ 
couraged Aurangzeb in his hostile designs. Shahjahan 
granted his request, and permitted him ‘to settle the afiEair 
of Bijapur in any way he thought fit.’ The Mughal 
forces in the Deccan were to be reinforced by a fresh levy 
of 20,000 soldiers under the command of well-tried 
officers, and Mir Jumla who knew the country well was 
ordered to assist the prince in his campaigns. The 
emperor desired merely the conquest of Bijapur, while 
Aurangzeb thirsted for its annexation. The milder 
course suggested to the prince that he should leniently 
deal with Bijapur, if Adil Shah paid one and a half crores 
as indemnity and recognised Mughal suzerainty in the 
approved manner, did not appeal to him, and he pushed 
on his preparations for attack. He sent an express to 
Mir Jumla to join him without delay. 

The war was unjust. The historian of Aurangzeb 
thus describes the casus belli: 

“The war thus sanctioned was wholly unright¬ 
eous. Bijapur was not a vassal state, but an 
independent and equal ally of the Mughal Emperor, 
and' the latter had no lawful right to confirm or 
question the succession at Bijapur. The true reason 
of the Mughal interference was the helplessness of 
its boy-king and the discord among his officers, which 
presented a fine ‘opportunity’ for annexation, as 
Aurangzeb expressed it.®® 

Mir Jumla and Aurangzeb with their combined 
forces marched in the direction of Bijapur, and on reach¬ 
ing Bidar laid siege to it. The city of Bidar had a strong 
fortress, 4,500 yards in circumference and 12 yards in 
height. It was surrounded by thick deep ditches each 
25 yards deep, hewn out of the solid rock. Inside the 
fort were many palaces, baths, pleasure gardens and a 

Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, I, p. 2S7. 
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number o£ public offices built by the munificence and 
devotion of successive monarchs. It was well-fortified 
and possessed a large supply of arms and' ammunition. 
No wonder, if the men of the middle ages looked upon 
as an impregnable fortress. 

The Qiladar of the fort was Sidi Marjan. an old Adil 
Shahi officer, who had under his command 1,000 horse 
and 4,000 foot including musketeers, rocket-men and 
gunners. Accompanied by Muazzam Khan, Aurangzeb 
went to survey the position and settled the plan of attack. 
Sidi’s men opened fire from the bastions of the fort, but 
the imperialists pushed forward in spite of the shower of 
shot and shell, and reached the ditch which they began 
to fill up. Several sorties cook place in which the 
advantage lay alternately with the Bijapuris and the 
Mughals. But in the end, the Mughals by their superior¬ 
ity in numbers carried the day. They were helped by 
an explosion of powder magazine in the fortress, which 
destroyed a large number of Bijapuris. Sidi Marjan and 
two of his sons were badly burnt. Bewildered by this 
disaster, the garrison conveyed their heroic commander 
and his sons to the citadel. The Mughals, taking advan¬ 
tage of this unfortunate incident, made a dash into the 
fortress, and ‘killed or bore down all who resisted, and 
raised the flag of victory’. Sidi Marjan, who was mortally 
wounded, saw no alternative but to submit to the invaders 
He sent his sons with the keys of the fort to Aurangzeb 
who received them with befitting honour. Thus was the 
fort of Bidar taken after a siege of 27 days. The imperia¬ 
lists seized a large booty consisting of 12 lakhs of rupees 
in cash, 8 lakhs worth of lead, powder, and other ammu- 
lution, besides 250 pieces of ordnance. 

Aurangzeb entered the city in triumph, and caused 
the Khutba to be read in the name of the emperor of 
Delhi in the historic mosque of the Bahmanids, the silent 
witness of a hundred political revolutions. The gallant 
»Sidi Marjan died of his wounds soon afterwards. 

The Bijapuris, anxious to wipe out the disgrace of 
defeat, began to collect their troops at Gulburera. 
Aurangzeb sent Mahabat Khan with 15 thousand well- 
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equipped horsemen to deal with the enemy. A party o£ 
2,000 men advanced within six miles of the Mughal camp, 
and seized the bullocks of the Banjaras, which were used 
as means of transport for carrying grain and fodder. 
Mahabat’s men rushed forward in great haste and released 
the cattle. The Bijapur forces numbering 20,000 under 
their famous generals Khan Muhammad, Afzal Khan, 
and others delivered a bold attack on the Mug'hals, which 
was successfully repelled. The Mughals closely pursued 
the vanquished army and many of the fugitives were slain 
in the attempt to escape. 

Shortly after this victory Aurangzeb arrived at Kalya- 
ni, the ancient capital of the Chalukvas. 40 miles west of 
Bidar. The town was designed, and day and night the 
garrison poured fire upon the imperialists from the wall of 
the fort. Mahabat Khan, assisted by Rajput valour, succ¬ 
eeded in breaking up the ranks of the enemy, and Ikhlas 
Khan drove them back with heavy losses. The fight con¬ 
tinued, and the two armies engaged each other in a death- 
grapple. The battle lasted six hours, and the Deccanis 
following their customary tactics baffled and harresed 
the Mugals, but in the end they were overpowered by 
the Hindustani horsemen. The enemy suffered heavy 
losses, and 4urangzeb rejoiced at the succe.is of his 
generals. 

The siege was pushed on with great vigour. The 
defence was bravely continued by Dilawar Khan, the 
Abyssinian commander, whose men rained on the besieg¬ 
ers naphthaballs, burning grass and lighted gunpowder 
from the walls of the fort. Fighting raged furiously on 
both sides. At last, when Dilawar saw that further 
resistance was useless, he offered to surrender the fort 
on condition that the governor and^ the garrison should 
be allowed to depart from the fortress with their families 
and goods in safety. The keys of the fortress were 
surrendered to the Mughals on Zilqadah 1, 1068 A.H. 
{'=21st July 1658 A.D.), and once again the prince 
caused the Khutha to be read in the emperor’s name. 

The Mughals had captured Bidar and Kalyani and 
were ready to march upon Bijapur, when an order was. 
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ireceived from the emperor that the campaign should be 
stopped. The emissaries of the Sultan at court had 
persuaded the emperor to change his mind, and Shah 
Buland Iqbal’s jealousy of his able brother had worked. 

the same end. Shahjahan committed a blunder; he 
did not fully realise what Aurangzeb's diplomacy, 
courage and cunning had achieved in the Deccan. But 
nothing can justify this war of aggression, which was 
prompted solely by the love of conquest and the greed 
for gold. 

Peace was made with the Sultan. He agr^d to pay 
1^ crores of rupees as indemnity and to surrender to 
the Mughals the forts of Bidar, Kalyani and Parenda. 
Shahjahan graciously remitted half a crore from the 
indemnity, and spoke approvingly of the settlement of 
peace. Aurangzeb was commanded to return to Bidar 
and the other officers to withdraw to their respecti\'e 
charges. 

Sadullah Khan, surnamed ‘Allami,’ the premier 
nobleman of the empire, died on Jamad II, 22,1066 

Sadullah Khan ^-H. ( = 7th April, 1656). For about 
Miami’s death four months he had been suffering from 
1656 AD. ^ severe attack of colic pain, but his 

devotion to duty was so great that ‘for the first two 
months he used to attend daily in the auspicious presence 
and uttered no exclamation of pain.’ All medicines 
failed to cure the fatal disease and at last he succumbed 
to it. The emperor expressed deep regret at the passing 
away of such a loyal and capable minister and generously 
treated his survivors. 

Ali Mardan Khan was the son of Ganj AH Khan, 
who was descended from the Kurrdish tribe of Zig in 
Persia. Originally Ganj Ali occupied the humble 
Life and Death Position of chief servant under Shah 
of Ali Mardan Abbas, but by dint of merit and his 
J^han. gallant fight against the Uzbegs he rose 

to honour and eminence. His devoted services to the 
state won him the title of Arjamand Baba (honoured 
father), and the Shah signified his confidence by entrust¬ 
ing to him the governorship of Kirman. When Shah 

F. 34 
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Abbas captured Qandhar during Jahangir’s reign, he 
made over the fort to this veteran officer. After Ganj 
Ali’s death in 1625, which was caused by an unhappy 
accident, the Shah allowed his son Ali Mardan to inherit 
his honours and dignities, and conferred upon him th^ 
title of Baba Sani (Baba, the second). 

But Shah Abbas’s death caused a great change in 
policy. His successor laid his hands heavily upon the 
supporters of the late regime, and Ali Mardan was one 
of those who apprehended peril to their lives. Forth¬ 
with he began to strengthen the fortifications of Qandhar 
<n self-defence and opened negotiations with Shahjahan. 
The Shah flew into a rage, when he heard of Ali 
Mardan’s treason, and resolved on his destruction. Ali 
Mardan solicited Mug'lial protection, and offered to 
surrender the fort of Qandhar as its price. 

A tempting offer of this kind was enough to gratify 
Shahjahan’s vanity. He was filled with joy at the 
golden prospect of obtaining without war or bloodshed 
a fortress against which his father had striven in vain. 
The Persian governor’s wish was granted, and he was 
enrolled among, the Panjhazari grandees of the empire, 
and subsequently the rank of 7,000 Zat and 7,000 Sawar 
was conferred upon him. 

The battles and sieges in which Ali Mardan Khan took 
part, along with the scions of the royal house have been 
described before. The Balkh. expedition was a disast¬ 
rous failure, but the responsibiity for it rests in no small 
degree upon the emperor, who often disturbed the 
plans of his generals and neutralise! their efforts bv his 
ill-timed interference. Though Ali Mardan was not a 
highly successful military general, his talents shone 
consnicuously in the field of civil administration. He 
was given charge of the Subah of Kashmir—an important 
province on the Northern frontier of the empire, and 
he ruled it wiselv and well for several years. As minister 
of the state, his advice was sought in the weightiest 
matters, and his wise and saggcious counsels were 
seldom reiected. His greatest achievement was the 
canal which was constructed mainly through his efforts. 
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His love of beauty and natural scenery, which he had 
cultivated in Persia and Kashmir, led him to plan the 
Shalimar gardens on the bank of this canal, which are 
still the favourite resort of men, desirous of snatching 
jjiP interval of quiet repose from the din and strife of life, 
and of tourists from all parts of the world. The gardens 
were beautifully laid out, and a number of reservoirs 
and fountains were constructed to add to their loveliness 
at a cost of eight lakhs of rupees under the supervision 
of Khalil-Ulla Khan.®’ As the canal did not supply 
sufficient water for the gardens, a lakh of rupees was 
^ advanced from the treasury of which fifty thousand 
were recklessly spent only on repairs. Then under 
expert advice steps were taken to improve the irrigation, 
and the gardens began to get an unfettered supply 
of water.®® 

Ali Mardan Khan was called away from his Subah 

r of Kashmir towards the close of 1656, but the heat of 
the plains seriously affected his health. He had an 
attack of dysentery, and was therefore allowed to go 
back to his charge to enjoy the bracing climate of the 
happy valley. But before he reached his destination, 
he died at Machiwara on April 16, 1657, and his body 
‘ was broueht to Lahore and was buried in his mother's 
jkomb. His vast wealth amounting to a crore of rupees 
was confiscated by the state in accordance with the law 
of escheat. 

Shahjahan was a maginficent monarch. During his 
reign he constructed a number of noble edifices 


The Peacock 
Throne. 


which exist to this day. But in no way 
less important was the Peacock Throne 
on which he lavished large sums of 


money out of the public treasury. In course of time. 


Abdul Hamid writes in the Padshahnamah that the 


gardens took 1 year 4 months and 5 days to be completed and 
cost 6 lakhs of rupees. The two parts of the garden •were 
called Farahbaksh and Faizbakhsh. 


®*It is stated in the Maasir-ul-Umrah (English Trans., VoL 
I, p. 193) that 5 krohs of the old canal were preserved and 32 
new Krohs were made. The Padshahnamah says the same 
thing. 
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writes Abdul Hamid Lahori, precious jewels of great 
value had collected in the royal treasury, and Shahjahan 
intended to utilise them so that ‘sightseers might share 
the beauty of those products of the mine and ocean, and 
also that a fresh glory might be added to the Sultanate 
The object of the emperor was towfold: to exhibit his 
hoard of precious jewels and to augment the grandeur 
of the empire. Setting apart the jewels which were in 
the private apartments of the emperor, an order was 
passed that out of the jewels valued at two crores, which 
were in the outer palace in the custody of Khan Zaman, 
some exquisite jewels worth 86 lakhs of rupees should 
be picked up and made over to Bebadal Khan®® the 
darogha of the goldsmith’s department, together with 
one lakh tolas of gold valued at 14 lakhs of rupees for 
the purpose of constructing a throne 3 yards in length, 
21 yards in width, and 5 yards in height. The outside 
of the canopy was to be inlaid with rubies and corne¬ 
lians, while the inside was chiefly made of enamelled 
work with gems studded here and there, and it was to 
be supported on twelve emerald pillars. On each pillar 
there were two peacocks®® inlaid with gems and between 
every two peackocks there was a tree set with rubies, 

Bebadal Khan’s real name according to the Maasir was 
Saidi Gulani. He was a poet. He came to India in the time 
of Jahangir and was included among the court poets. He rose 
to fame during Shahjahan’s reign and obtained the title of 
Bebadal Khan (incomparable lord). He held the ofiQce of the 
Darogha of the goldsmith’s department for a long time. 

Maasir, I (Eng. Trans.), pp. 396-97. 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar in his Studies in Moghal India (p. 18) 
writes that out of the jewels (worth two crores), in the outer 
palace, the very best valued at 16 lakhs were chosen. 'Abdul 
Hamid clearly says 86, and he is supported by the Mulakkhas 
and other authorities. 16 is obviously a misprint. 

«o Tavernier (I, pp. 383-84) speaks only of one peacock for 
he says: 'On both sides of the Peacock Throne there is a large 
bouquet of the sameheight as the bird, and consisting of many 
kinds of flowers made of gold inlaid with precious stones.' The 
Muslim authorities speak of more than one, and thers is no 
reason to doubt their statement in regard to this matter. 




The Peacock Throne 
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diamonds, emeralds and pearls. The ascent to the 
throne was made by three steps which were thickly 
studded with jewels. The middle one of the planks 
(takhtas) which were on all sides of the throne—the 
plank on which his Majesty used to rest his arms—was 
^orth ten lakhs of rupees. Among the jewels with 
which it was decked, there was a ruby valued at one 
lakh, which had been sent by Shah Abbas to Jahangir 
through Zanbil Beg, and which Jahangir had given to 
Shahjahan in recognition of the military success achiev¬ 
ed in the Deccan. On this were inscribed the names of 
Sahib Qiran Timur, Mirzas Sharruks and Ulugh Beg, 
Shah Abbas, Jahangir, and Shahjahan. The throne 
took seven years to be completed and cost one crore of 
rupees.®^ 

Haji Muhammad Jan Qudsi composed a poem in 
praise of the throne the last three words of which 

give the date 1044 A.H. 1634 A.D.) of 

its construction.®^ 

The Peacock Throne was carried by Nadir Shah 
at the time of his invasion of India. It no longer exists 
in Persia. Lord Curzon’s enuiries revealed the fact 
that the Takht-i-Taus of Persia is not an Indian throne 
at all. It was constructed by Muhammad Husain 
Khan, Sadr (High Priest) of Isfahan, for Path Ali Shah, 
when the latter married a young Isfahan! lady whose 
popular name was Taus Khanim or the Peacock Lady. 

regards the cost of the throne Tavernier says, ‘Those 
who keep the account of the king’s jewels, and of what this 
great work has cost, have assured me that it amounts to one 
hundred and seven thousand lakh of rupees.’ This is incre¬ 
dible. It is very much greater than the figure mentioned in 
the Padshahnamah of Abdul Hamid. 

Cal. text. I, Pt. II, pp. 78-79. 

Massir-ul-Umra, I, pp. 396—99. 

Mulakkhas, p. 79. 

A. U. MS. 

Haji Muhammad's poem is reproduced in extenso in the 
Araeological Survey Report, Vol. 1911-12, pp. 18-19. 
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The original Peacock Throne of Shahjahan was recovered 
in a broken condition from his grandson Shah Rukh, and 
its portions were made up into a throne of modem style 
which now stands in the New Museum in the palace o£ 
Teheran. 

The emperor rose early in the morning 2 ghar^' 
before sunrise and after performing his prayers began 

the day’s work. First, he went to the 
Jharokha (window) to show himself to 
his subjects who gathered in large 
numbers below the fort to have a glimpse of their 
sovereign. From there he proceeded to the Hall of 
Public Audience where the distinguisihed officers of the 
state were presented to him and received Khilats and 
rewards. Petitions from mansabdars in the provinces 
were laid before the emperor, and often he wrote on 
them orders with his own hand. Having finished his 
work in the Hall of Audience, the* emperor went to the 
Daulat’Khanah-i-Khas, called the Ghusal Khanah in 
Akbar’s time, where he scrutinised the orders of his 
officers, and examined the jewellery and plans of 
buildings submitted to him for approval. After this 
he went to the Shahburj where business of a confiden¬ 
tial nature was transacted, and only a few trusted 
officers were admitted. 

'\t about midday the emperor retired to the haram, 
but business followed him there also. Mumtaz placed 
before him the petitions of orphans, widows, and other 
destitute persons and the emperor graciously granted 
them stipends and allowances. In the latter part of the 
day the emperor transacted business again in the Hall 
of Public Audience and the Shahburj. 

Having spent a strenuous day in work, which must 
have not a little taxed his physical and intellectual 
powers, the emperor retired to his private chambers, 
and here for a couple of hours he enjoyed the perform¬ 
ances of women singers. It was now time to go to 
bed. Books on history, travel and the lives of prophets 
were read to him from behind a curtain till sleep was 
induced. He was particularly fond of the Zafarnamah 
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and the Waqiat-vBaburi (Biibumamah) which were 
read to him every day. 

Shahjahan was a magnificent builder. A detailed 
account of his buildings will be given later in describ¬ 
ing the development of the Mughal 
art under his patronage. It will suffice 
here to make a bare mention of the 
various edifices constructed by him. The most beauti¬ 
ful of all his buildings is, of course, the Taj, the 
famous mausoleum which stands over the grave of his 
dearly loved wife Mumtaz Mahal. The Begum died 
in 1630, and the construction of the Taj was not 
begun until the next year. The work was carried on 
over a number of years, and the inscription on the 
gateway, which is dated 1647 A.D., shows that the 
principal dome was finished in that year. Abdul 
Hamid Lahori and the author of the Mulakkhas, both 
contemporaries, state, that it was built in 12 years and 
cost 50 lakhs of rupees. But evidently this refers only 
to the marble monuments on the inner platform. The 
buildings on both sides of the white dome and in the 
outer quadrangle must have taken some more years to 
be completed. Tavernier who was present in India in 
1653 writes that it was completed in 22 years and cost 
three crores of rupees. Another estimate puts the cost of 
four and a half million pounds sterling. 

Shahjahan built a number of other buildings in 
Agra Fort of which the Musamman Burj and the Moti 
Masjid are worthy of special mention. The Musamman 
Burj is a beautiful structure of marble facing the river¬ 
side of the fort and is decorated with precious stones. 
It was here that the old emperor, a prisoner in the 
hands of his own son, died having the last glimpse of 
the mausoleum which his love and devotion had reared 
to the memory of his dear wife. The Moti Masjid is 
situated to the north of the Diwan-i-Am and measures 
187 by 234, feet. It was commenced in 1648 A.D. and 
completed in 1652, the total cost being 3,000,000 
rupees. Besides these buildings Shahjahan built in the 
fort the Jharokha-i-Khas-o-Am and the Daulat-Khanah- 
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i'Khas, which were formerly made of cloth and wood, 
at an enormous cost. As there was no building in front 
of the fort at Agra, Shahjahan built a big chowk in 
which Begum Sahib’s piety reared a noble mosque 
which was completed in five years at a cost of five lakhs 
of rupees in 1648. 

Agra was not found suitable for imperial resi¬ 
dence, and, therefore, the emperor decided to transfer 
the capital to Delhi, the seat of many an empire in 
history. A site was chosen, and with the approval of 
architects and astrologers the foundations of Shah- 
jahanabad were laid (May 12, 1639) in an auspicious 
moment and skilled artisans, masons and workmen 
were called from far and wide to assist in the building 
of the grandest city of the empire. The opening cere¬ 
mony was performed in 1050 A.H. (1648 A.D.) in the 
midst of great pomp and splendour. The build¬ 
ings inside the fort were sumptuously decorated and 
became the envy of the art galleries of China. The 
Moti Mahal, Hira Mahal, the Rang Mahal, and 
the Diwan-i-Am, the Diwan-i-Khas and a number of 
other buildings were constructed at an enormous cost. 
The Diwan-i-Khas ^s the most highly ornamented of 
Shahj^han’s buildings, and contains the finest speci¬ 
mens of pietra dura.^^ A marble water channel runs 
through the hall which greatly increases the beauty of 
the buildings. The marble slab on which the Peacock 
Throne used to be placed is still seen in the Diwan-i- 
Khas, but it is certain that it could not have been per¬ 
manently confined to one particular place. 

Another noteworthy building with which Shah¬ 
jahan adorned his newly-built city is the Jam-i-Masjid 
also called the Masjid-i-Jahan-Numa, which is one of 
the largest mosques in India. Its foundations were 
laid on October 1650 A.D., and it was completed in six 
years at a cost of ten lakhs of rupees under the super¬ 
vision of Sadullah Khan. The mosque stands on rocky 

On the walls of the Diwan-i-Khas are still to be read the 
beautiful lines composed by Sadullah Khan in praise of the 
buildings raised by his patron’s bounty. 




Taj Mahal 
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^ound, and is built of red sandstone. It has an impos¬ 
ing entrance to which ascent is made by a flight of 35 
steps. 

Besides these large edifices Shahjahan’s piety and 
generosity added to the beauty and splendour of many 
a minor building in the vicinity of the capital as well 
as beyond its limits. The tomb of Nizamuddin Auliya 
was built of pure while marble, and situated in a cosy 
corner away from the din and bustle of life, it still 
inspires alike the devout pilgrim and the lover of art. 
At Ajmer Shahjahan built a number of buildings. On 
the embankment of the Anasagar lake constructed by 
Anaji,-the Hindu king at Ajmer, Shahjahan built in 
1637 A.D. a marble platform 1,240 feet long and five 
pavilions (baradaris) of polished marble and a ham- 
main or Turkish bath. Besides these Shahjahan 
showed his devotion to Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti, 
whose shrine was deeply revered by his ancestors, by 
building a splendid dome and a Jam-i-Masjid to the 
west of the tomb in 1638. Though inferior in beauty 
to the Pearl Mosque which the emperor built at Agra, 
it is a beautiful and ornamental addition to the 
mausoleum. 


According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shahjahan’s 
empire extended from the Lahori port in Sindh to 

Sylhet in Assam, a distance of 2,000 
*Sahjahan?”' krohs and from the fort of Bist in the 

Afghan region to Ausa in the Deccan, 
a distance of 1,500 krohs. It contained 22 Subhas 


which yielded an income of 880 crore dams ( = 22 
crores of ruj>ees).®^ The general frame-work of the 


®*The 22 subahs of ihe empiie aie as follows:— 


1. Delhi. 

2. Akbarabad. 

3. Lahore. 

4. Ajmer. 

5. Daulatabad. 

6. Allahabad. 

7. Berar. 

8. Malwa. 


9. Kliandesh. 

10. Ahmadabad. 

11. Oudh. 

12. Bihar. 

13. Multan, 

14. Telingana. 

15. Orrissa. 

16. Baglana. 


19. Balkh. 

17. Thatta. 

18. Kabul. 

20. Qandhar. . 

21. Badakhshan. 

22. Kashmir. 
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machinery of government was the same tis under Akbar^ 
though modifications were made by Shahjahan to suit 
his convenience. The administration was still of a 
feudal and military type, and Shahjahan maintained a 
huge army for the maintenance of his power. But he 
treated his subjects well, and Tavernier describes him 
as ruling over his subjects with a mildness uncommon 
among sovereigns. He punished his nobles when they 
neglected their duties, and arranged all things for the 
comfort of the people who cherished a genuine affec¬ 
tion for him.®®. 

The mansah and jagir system pervaded the empire. 
The imperial service contained men of various 
nationalities, whom the Great Mughal raised to 
dignities or degraded to obscurity according to his own 
pleasure and caprice’.®’’ These officers were paid both 
in cash and jagir, but they were invariably in debt 
owing to the costly presents they had to make to the 
lemperor®^ and the large establishments of wives, ser¬ 
vants, camels and horses. The law of escheat weighea 
heavily upon them, and the dark prospects of their des¬ 
cendants after their death always haunted their minds. 

The most important source of the income of the 
state was the land revenue. Shahjahan enjoined on 
his officers the duty of looking after the interests of the 
i^ot, but his instructions were not faithfully observed. 
A story is related of him which illustrates his solicitude 
for the Avell-being of the peasantry. One day, while 
the emperor was examining the records of the revenue 
department, he found that in a certain village the reve¬ 
nue had increased by a few thousands. Forthwith he 
asked his high diwan Sadullah Khan to explain the 
cause of this increase. The minister who had been por¬ 
ing over the papers in his offiice day and night appeared 
before the August Presence with his eyes still dozing 
and replied that owing to a change in the course of the 
river a piece of land had been added, which increased 

Travels, I, pp. 343-44. 

p. 212 . 

Bernier’s Travels, p. 213. 





Emperor Shahjahan receiving an Embassy m Dewan-i-Am 
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the cultivated area of the village. The emperor enqui¬ 
red if the land in question was khalsa or aima (rent-free 
grant), and it was found that it belonged to the latter 
class. At this Shahjahan exclaimed in wrath: “The 
water over that tract of land has dried in response to the 
lamentations of the orphans, widows, and poor (of the 
place); it is a divine gift to them, and you have dared 
to appropriate it to the state ! If a desire to spare God's 
creation had not restrained me, I would have ordered 
the execution of that second Satan, the oppressive 
Faujdar (who has collected revenue from this new 
land). It will be enough punishment to dismiss him 
as a warning to others to reform such wicked acts of in¬ 
justice. Order the excess collections to be immediately 
refunded to the peasant entitled to them."®® 

The anecdote whether true or not clearly illustra¬ 
tes that in popular estimation Shahjahan was known as 
a just and generous ruler, and always anxious to protect 
the interests of his subjects. His diwan Sadullah had 
a high conception of his duties. He used to say that a 
divan who was unjust towards the peasant was a demon 
sitting with a pen and inkpot before him. Besides the 
land tax the state levied a number of abwahs, which 
were afterwards abolished by Aurangzeb. These may 
be roughly classified under the following heads : 

1. Duties on the sale of produce. 

2. Duties on the sale of property. 

3. Fees or commissions of the state and per¬ 
quisites of officials. 

4. License tax on trades and professions. 

5. Forced subscriptions, gifts, and services. 

6. Imposts on the Hindus. Tax on bathing in 
the Ganges and other sacred waters. The 
Mughal government charged Rs. 6 and 4 as. 
from every pilgrim at Allahabad. Tax on 
carrying the bones of dead Hindus for being, 
thrown into the Ganges. 

®®Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 82. 
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The administration of justice was carried on by the 
‘Qazis and Miradls, but the emperor was not unmindful 
•of his own duty in the matter. As the Khalifa of the 
.age, he was the highest judge in the empire, and appeals 
’in important cases were made to him. The emperor 
tdid not go to the Jharokhai-Khas-Am on Wednesday, 
•which was set apart for administering justice. On that 
'day at the appointed hour he came straight from the 
Jharokha-i-Darshan to the Hall of Audience, popularly 
known as the Ghusalkhanah, and disposed of the cases 
that were submitted to him by the Daroghas. The 
•emperor sought the advice of the Ulama, who expressed 
the view of the Shariyat (sacred Law) and gave their 
verdict. 

The cases which required local investigation were 
sent to the provincial governors with instructions to find 
•out the truth and to do justice and submit their report 
on them. The author of the Luhb-ut-Tawarikh, who 
was a Hindu intimately acquainted with Shahjahan’s 
reign, highly praises his administration of justice, and 
says that julgments were awarded with great care and 
discrimination. 

Manucci corroborates the Hindu writer, and 
records several instances in which Shahjahan interfered 
to vindicate the claims of justice.®® Even the highest 
officials were punished when their wrongs were brought 
to light. Once, it is said, certain actors sought the 
king’s permission to stage a play. Their request was 
granted, but the performance exposed the iniquities 
of the governor of Gujarat. The emperor exclaimed 
in utter amazement : *Can there be a man in the world 
to do sudh wrongful acts ?’ Entjuiries were made, and 
when the allegations against the governor were proved, 
he was condemned to life-long imprisonment in the fort 
of Rohtasgarh, and his effects were seized.^o Bernier 
writes that the power of the local authorities over the 
peasantry was^ so absolute that there was no one before 
whom the injured peasant, artisan, or tradesman could 

«® Storia do Mogor, I, p. 197. 

^“Storia do Mogor. I. pp. 198-99. 
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lay his complaints. It may have been so in the remotei*- 
parts of the empire, but wherever the eye of the emperor, 
could reach, wrongs were righted and justice was done. 
There was no craze for litigation, and even Bernier- 
admits that there were few lawsuits, fewer lawyers, and 
justice was expeditious."^^ The anecdotes related by 
Manucci of Shahjahan’s rigorous justice present his 
character in a highly favourable light. 

The punishments inflicted upon the culprits were 
barbarous. Minor offences were punished with' the 
mutilation of limbs, whereas for the more serious crimes 
death and imprisonment for life were laid down as 
penalties. Peter Mundy speaks of great barbarities, 
practised by provincial satraps, and there is no doubt 
that some of them were cruel and savage."^* But to- 
generalise about the \diole administration from the 
cruelties of one or two governors would be hardly 
justifiable. 

The Mughals were essentially an urban people. 
They derived their revenue from the villages, but as 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar remarks, they dreaded them 
as a punishment. The provincial goverment was large¬ 
ly government of the Capital cities of the provinces. 


Bernier, p. 361. 

The traveller speaks of chor minars (tower of skulls for 
thieves) which he saw with his own eyes. This punishment 
was intended to banish theft from the country, and the result 
was undoubtedly wholesome. 

Manucci (I, pp. 197—208) relates several instances in which. 
Draconian punishments were inflicted upon the culprits. Some 
of them are obviously incredible. Nobles and commoners were 
punished alike for their misconduct, and the emperoi freely 
laid his hands upon those who acted against his wishes or op¬ 
posed his poor subjects. A Hindu clerk, whose wife was forcib¬ 
ly seized by a soldier, appealed to the emperor for protection. 
The slave girl was sent into the palace, and the emperor asked 
her to put water into the inkpot which she did with great 
cleverness. The emperor who watched the manner of the girl 
in doing the errand felt convinced that she belonged to the^ 
scribe, and dismissed the claim of the soldier and banished hinv 
from the city. 
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The Subahdar acquainted himself with the condition 
■of the villages through the Faujdar and the officers of 
the revenue department and by paying personal visits to 
the rural areas, but so far as governmental activity was 
concerned, the villages were left to themselves and were 
taken no notice of as long as they did not disturb the 
public peace. The chief officers who controlled and 
guided the administration of the provinces were (1) the 
Subohdar, |2) the Provincial Diwan, (3) the Faujdar, 
(4) the Kotwal, and (5) the Waqianavis. Their func¬ 
tions have been described in a previous chapter. 

The accounts of European travellers throw a 
lurid light upon Shahjahan’s provincial administration. 
Peter Mundy describes the governors as cruel and capri¬ 
cious tyrants who acted callously in their dealings with 
the people. The governor of Patna, Abdullah Khan, 
ill-treated Mundy, connived at peculation, and levied 
customs duties even upon milksellers."^® At Benares 
the traveller say a man hanging on a tree by the heels—a 
punishment inflicted for disobeying the royal edict about 
the demolition of temples."^^ Between Biyana and 
Fatehpur Sikri during the years 1632-33 he saw 250 or 
300 men set on stakes by Mirza Lashkar, the governor, 
uffio recked nothing of human lives.The customs 
duties were levied in many places, and thieves abounded 
in the country, and made the highyays unsafe for traffic 
from Agra to Ahmedabad. The country was a barren 
desert, and no meat or drink was procurable and there 
were no Sarais7* The chor minars of which Mundy 
speaks have alreadv been alluded to before. , Mandelslo 
has drawn a similar picture. Bernier who reached 
India Cowards the close of Shahjahan’s reign speaks of 
provincial governors as petty tyrants, possessing bound¬ 
less authoritv. There was none to whom the oppressed 
•subject could appeal and he had no hope of redress ‘let 

Travels, II, p. 160. 

Ill, p. 178. 

II, p. 234. 

II, p. 264. 
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his injuries he so grievous or ever so frequently 
repeated.’” True, the Waqianavis were there to in¬ 
form the emperor of the doings of the governors, but 
there was ‘generally a dangerous collusion between 
these officers and the governor,' with the result that the 
wrongdoers escaped unpunished, and tyranny continu¬ 
ed to be practised without let or hindrance. Manucci 
who praises Shahjahan’s severe justice contradicts 
Mundy in one important point. He gives a long 
account of the Sarais and their management. There 
were Samis throughout the empire, which could accom¬ 
modate 800 to 1,000 persons with their horses, camels, 
carriages and their guards."^*^ 

The accounts of European travellers are in conflict 
with one another, and it would be unfair to generalise 
about the administration as a whole from their observa¬ 
tions. It may be conceded at once that punishments 
were severe, and that provincial governors must have 
acted in certain places like tyrants, but it would be un¬ 
fair to conclude from this that there was grinding 
oppression throughout the country. The author of 
the Luhh-ut-Tawarikh writes that Sahjahan employed 
intelligent and capable officers, showed affection 
towards the people, examined the accounts himself, and 
tried to promote the welfare of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion in every way. The prosperity of the empire 
increased, and the parganas which had an income of 
3 lakhs in the time of Akbar now yielded 10 lakhs. 
Manucci also clearly states that the emperor removed 
just grievances and severely punished his governors, 
when they oppressed the people. The Muslim citizens 
lived in ease and comfort, and though agricultural 
labourers, who were mostly Hindus, were not so well 
off, it should be borne in mind that Shahjahan’s 
buildings must have afforded ample occupation to 
artisans, masons, and labourers, who were brought 
together from different parts of the country. In times 

Bernier, p. 231. 

^sStoria do Mogor, I, pp. 68-69. 
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of famine the emperor did much to alleviate human 
suffering. When a severe famine occurred in the 
Punjab in the 19th year of the reign, the emperor 
issu^ an order that the children sold off by starving 
parents should be purchased at the expense of the state,, 
and again made over to them. Ten public kitchens 
were opened at Lahore by the imperial command, 
where food was distributed gratis to the famished 
population. 

No clear line of demarcation can be drawn bet¬ 
ween the civil and military departments. The mansab 
and ]agir were the determining factors in the adminis¬ 
tration, but the correspondence between the mansab 
and the number of horsemen indicated by it had 
ceased by the time Shahjahan came to the throne. The 
Zat and Sawar ranks still continued, but it is positively 
certain that the figures of the rank did not imply that 
a particular mansabdar kept the number indicated by 
his mansab. To check fraudulent practices Shahjahan 
revised the branding (dagh) regulations. An officer in 
the Subah to which he was appointed was required to 
have 1 / 3 of his horses branded, and if he was deputed 
on state duty in another province in Hindustan 1/4, 
i.e., in the first case a mansabdar holding rank of 3,000 
Zat and 3,000 Sawar was required to get 1,000 horses 
branded, and in the second case only 750. The num¬ 
ber to be branded in the case of officers who were sent to 
Balkh and Badakhshan in time of war was fixed at one- 
fifth, owing to the difficulties of the journey and the 
rigours of the climate. 

According to Abdul Hamid Lahori the imperial 
army in 1648 consisted of 2,00,000 cavalry, 8,000 man- 
sabdars. 7,000 ahadis or gentlemen troopers, 40,000 
foot musketeers and artillery men and 1,85,000 cavalry 
under the princes and nobles, making a total of 
4,40,000. Besides these there were troops in the par- 
ganas under the command of the Faujdars, Kroris, and 
A mils, and therefore the strength of the royal army 
must have been considerably greater than the figure 
stated above. The various branches of the army conti- 
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nued to work as before, and there was no dearth o0 
fighting material and during the Qandhar campaign 
special efforts were made to secure it by the govem 7 
ment. Dara carried with him to Qandhar a large army 
consisting of four heavy guns, 30,000 ironshots, great 
and small, 1,500 mans, 5,000 mans of gunpowder, 5^,00Q 
artillery men, 10,000 musketeers, 6,000 pioneers, sap^ 
pers and axemen, 500 pakhalis, 3,000 Ahadis, 90 waiv 
elephants and a great number of Banjaras for transport^ 

Though numerically the army of Shahjahan wa^ 
very large, its efficiency was by no means proportionate 
to its numbers, as is shown by its repeated failure 
? gainst Qandhar and the disaster that followed the- 
Balkh campaign- » 

On the whole, then, it may be affirmed that Shah- 
jahan exercised his sway in a beneficent manner^ 
Tavernier writes that the police was so strict in aU 
things and particularly with reference to the safety of 
the roads that there was no necessity for executing 
man for having committed theft.*^* Both Muslim andt 
Hindu chroniclers agree in saying that the country wa§: 
prosperous. The emperor possessed enormous wealth, 
which enabled him to adorn his capital cities with noble 
edifices which stand to this day.®® Abdul Hamid' Lahort 
writes that Shahjahan had jewels worth ten crores a^ 
the time of his accession. Out of these he spent jewels 
worth two crores in making gifts and rewards and about 
50 lakhs worth on medicines. In 1644 he had in hi& 
possession jewels worth five crores in the Jawahar.^ 
Khanah-i-Inam and had two rosaries valued at 20 lakhs 
of ruj>ees. 

Travels, I, p. 325. 

Shahjahan spent crores of rupees in rewards and gifts 
in the first twenty years of his reign and more than thrM 
millions on his buildings. Bernier writes (p. 223) that Sahjan- 
jahan never amassed six crores of rupees, although he was veiv 
economical. He does not include in his estimate the gold 90 ^ 
silver articles of various kinds, covered with precious stones,, 
pearls and other valuable stuff. Bernier foigets that Shahjahan^ 
had spent lavidily on wars and buildings. 

F. 35 I 
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From the vast riches of the emperor the people at 
'large derived no small benefit. Snahjahan's love of 
magnificence created numberless facilities of employ¬ 
ment. The state promoted industries, and in its work¬ 
shops at Lahore, Agra, Fatehpur, Ahmadabad, Bur- 
tianpur and Kashmir costly fabrics of great beauty were 
'made for the use of the royal family and the officials. 
Bernier speaks of Karkhanahs in the fortress where 
goldsmiths, painters, varnishers, tailors, shoemakers, 
manufacturers of silk, brocade and other pieces of cloth 
exhibited their skill and power of invention.®^ Still, 
labour in the bazars v^s not free, and the traveller ob¬ 
serves that the artisans were not adequately paid by the 
XJmrah, (nobles) who sometimes applied the Korah 
instead of paying wages®^ The Hindu merchants were 
well off, but many of them in the country districts con¬ 
cealed their wealth and buried it deep in the ground. In 
the cities the merchants had considerable influence with 
the government. Santi Das, a wealthy Jain merchant of 
Ahmadabad who built a large temple in 1638, enjoyed 
the favour of the court and was given the title of Nagar 
Seth.®® 

On the 16th September, 1657, Shahjahan fell ill of 
•strangury and constipation and was confined to bed. 

After a week he appeared in the Jharo- 
iiin^^**^** allay the public disquietude 

‘ caused by the rumour of his death, but 

^Weakness persisted, and even the physicians did not feel 
■sanguine about his recovery. Knowing death to be a 
'certainty, the emperor made his last will and testament, 
and commended his eldest son, Dara, to his nobles and 
‘officers and asked them to look upon him as their sove- 
‘leign lord. He advised the Prince so to order his con¬ 
duct as to please God, to cherish his subjects, and to 
look after the welfare of the peasantry and the army. The 
^affairs of the state were . managed by Dara in the em- 
{^j )eror*s name, but the atmosphere was surcharged with 
- Travels, p. 259. 

Ibid., p. 256. 

‘*3 Foster; English Factories, 1934-36, p. 193. 
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suspicion, and to dbe distant parts of the empire the 
news travelled with lightning speed that Shahjahan 
was DO longer alive, and that Dara was concealing the 
fact of his usurpation of sovereign power. With the 
advice of his physicians, Shahjahan left for Agra for a 
change of air on the 18th October, and took up his 
abode in the Agra Fort, where he was to pass the re¬ 
mainder of his life as a captive in the hands of his ambi¬ 
tious son. 

Shahjahan had four sons, Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb 
and Murad', and two daughters Jahanara, known as the 

Begum Sahib, who was a strong parti- 
shahjrf^»8 san of Dara, and Raushanara, who backed 
ter of the Princes, the claims of her third brother and kept 

him informed of everything that went 
on in the palace. 

Dara, who had just completed his 42nd year, was a 
man of eclectic views in religious matters. He freely 
associated with Muslim Sufis and Hindu Vedantists, 
listened with equal interest to the doctrines of the Tal¬ 
mud and the New Testament. With the help of Brah¬ 
man scholars he translated the Upanishads into Persian, 
and attempted to discover a modus vivendi between 
irreconciliable doctrines which divided mankind into 
hostile groups.** To him there was no difference 

®*Dara was no apostate from Islam. Aurangzeb’s mani¬ 
festo pointed out the following facts:— 

(fl) He cortveised with Brahmans, Yogis and Sannyasis 
and looked upon them as spiritual guides. He re¬ 
garded the Veda as a divine book and studied it. 
(6) He wore rings and jewels on which was inscribed in 
Hindi letters the word Prabhu or Lord. 

(c) He discarded the Ramzan and other observances of 
the faith. 

He wrote a number of works some of which are the follow¬ 
ing:- 

1. Sirr-ul-asrar which is a translation of the Upanishads. 

2. Safinat-ul-Aulia which is a hagiological treatise contain¬ 
ing the lives of Muslim saints. 

S. Majmua-uhBahrain, a treatise on the technical terms 
of Hindu pantheism and their Sufi synonyms. 
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between the essentials of Islam and Hinduism. His lack 
of sympathy with the orhodox point of view was enough 
to damn him in the eyes of the champions of bigoted 
Sunnism, and, no wonder, if Aurangzeb could success¬ 
fully rally the hatred and spite of his co-religionists 
against him. 

Dara was his father’s favourite. He had always 
lived at court, and though polite in conversation and 
affable in manners, he had not acquired the qualities 
of a statesman. Power and wealth had engendered in 
him much conceit of himself and rendered him disdain- t 
ful of advice, even when it was offered by his well-mean¬ 
ing friends. He was ignorant of the art of war, and had 
never won laurels on the field of battle. The flattery of 
courtiers had blinded him to his faults, and seriously 
impaired his capacity for correct judgment. In an open 
encounter, he had no chance of success against a prac¬ 
tised warrior and consummate diplomatist like Aurang¬ 
zeb .- 

Shuja was an intelligent man of refined tastes. He 
was not lacking in courage, but he was a slave to his 
pleasures, and like most other high-bom youths of his 
age frittered away his time in the company of women 
in the haram. No business of state could draw him away 
from his drinking bouts, and no courtier could remons¬ 
trate with him regarding the follies which he practised 
unabashed. The climate of Bengal had undermined his 
bodily strength, and made him incapable of strenuous 
exertion. But he was not wholly devoid of mental 
power, and in times of crisis he could display a strength 
of will and! resourcefulness, which took his contempo¬ 
raries by surprise. 

Aurangzeb was the ablest of Shahjahan’s sons. He 
lacked the affable manners and the tolerant spirit of 
Dara, but his judgment was sound, and he had a great 
capacity for discerning the character of men with whom 
he had to deal. He was a perfect master of the art of 
dissimulation, and not even his most intimate friends 
could fathom the depth of his heart, when he chose to 
be reserved and incommunicative. He was well-versed 
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in politics, and had acquired considerable experience 
of administration. He was essentially of a religious 
turn of mind, and was the only man who could success¬ 
fully lead the Sunni opposition to Dara's genuine 
liberalism. 

Murad was a fool in politics. His one thought was 
pleasure, and he left nothing undone to satisfy his 
grosser appetites. He was frank to a degree, despised 
intrigue, and prided himself on his utter lack of secrecy. 
But his character had other traits which deserve to be 
admired. He was generous and amiable, and extended 
his favours to those who served him, but in doing so he 
did not act with discrimination. He was not wanting 
in courage, and his love of ease vanished at the sight of 
an enemy arranged in battle array. Regardless of risk, 
he would rush into the thick of the fight and satiate his 
fury by the slaughter of his opponents. But he lacked 
the qualities of leadership and his personal daring was 
not of much use against well-organised armies, con¬ 
trolled and guided by commanders of ability, foresight, 
and capacity for combination. Bernier is wrong in say¬ 
ing that he would have remained the undisputed master 
of Hindustan if his courage had been under the guidance 
of a little more discretion. 

The rumour of Shahjahan's death spread all over 
the empire, and since there was no law of succession 

among the Mughals, the rival claimants 
' appealed to the arbitrament of the 
sword. During the emperor’s illness, 
Dara remained by his side, and transacted all public 
business in his name. ‘To safeguard his own interest,* 
writes Khwafi Khan, ‘he exacted pledges from ministers 
not to publish what passed in council and closed the 
roads of Bengal, Ahmadteibad and the Deccan against 
messengers and travellers. The Amirs, Zamindars, and 
ryots resented Dara’s impolitic action, and turbulent 
spirits in all parts of the country raised their heads in 
expectation of strife.’®® 


« Elliot, VII, p. 214. 
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When the news reached the provinces, Murad and 
Shuja assumed the imperial title in Gujarat and Bengal 
respectively, and had the coins struck andi the Khutba 
read in their names. Dara feared Aurangzeb most, and 
he had already persuaded the emperor to recall the 
nobles and generals who had been sent to* assist him in 
the siege of Bijapur. Murad collected a large army, and 
sent a contingent of 6,000 horse to plunder the port of 
Surat which was an appanage of Jahanara.Begum, and 
slew her Diwan Mir Ali Naqi with his own hand. 

Aurangzeb played a waiting game. He rebuked 
Murad for his precipitate action and asked him to wait 
till the news of Shahjahan's death was confirmed. But 
Murad urged that the results of delay would be fatal. 
They entered into an agreement in order to partition 
the empire between themselves. Murad was to take the 
northern provinces, i.e,, the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kash¬ 
mir, and Sindh, and the rest were to belong to Aurang¬ 
zeb. Dara was denounced as a Kafir, and Aurangzeb 
expressed his firm resolve to free the country from his 
evil influence. The partition treaty was solemnly agreed 
to, and God and the Prophet were made witness to it. 
Murad marched out of Gujarat and joined Aurangzeb 
in the environs of Dipalpur near Ujjain. The combin¬ 
ed forces then proceeded towards Ujjain and encamped 
at the village of Dharmat, ready to give battle to he 


enemy. 

Shuja crowned himself at Rajmahal and started for 
Delhi at the head of a large army, which included also a 


fleet of boats. He ravaged the districts 
vance.^** Bihar and reached Benares on Janu¬ 

ary 24, 1658. Dara sent an army under 
his son Sulaiman Shukoh and Raja Jai Singh Kachwaha 
to deal with Shuja. The imperial army met Shuja's 
force at Bahadurpur, five miles north-east of Benaras and 
defeatel it. Shuja fled from the field of battle anl hastily 
embarked for Bengal. 


Dara had also sent an army under Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh and Qasim Khan to deal with the combin¬ 
ed forces of Murad and Aurangzeb. Attempts were made 
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on both slides to avert the war but in vain. At Dharmal 

the two armies engaged each other in a 
The batue of death-grapple, but the Rajputs were 
15 , *^8.^' ^ defeated and Jaswant Singh fled to Mar^ 

war where, the sitory goes, he found the 
castle gates shut against him by his proud wife, because 
unlike a Rajput be had fled from the battle to have his 
life. Dara called Sulaiman Shukoh from Bihar but he 
arrived too late. 

The entire blame for his defeat does not rest with 
the Raja. He had under his command an army which 
was a heterogeneous mass without cohesion or common 
loyalty. The Rajputs, belonging to different clans, were 
swayed by considerations of privilege and precedence, and 
did not render ungruding obedience to the commands 
of their leader. The Hindus and Muslims had their 
own differences, and their separatist tendenices destroy¬ 
ed the unity of command which was essential to success. 
The Muslims scorned to fight under Hindu leadership,, 
and thus within a single army there were seen two co¬ 
ordinate authorities which fatally hampered the plans of 
each other. Besides these inherent drawbacks, the 
imperial army was weakened by the intrigues which its 
own officers carried with Aurangzeb. 

The victory at Dharmat increased Aurangzeb’s pres¬ 
tige and brought to him much treasure and fighting 
material. The victorious prince proceeded towards- 
Gwalior. and after crossing the Chambal encamped near' 
the plain of Samugarh.**® 

When Dara heard of the crushing defeat of Jaswant 
Singh’s army, he was completely unnerved. Shahjahan^ 

®® Prof. J. N. Sarkar identifies Samugarh with Samogar, ^ 
small village eight miles due east of Agra Fort. 

According to Bernier Samugarh is the modern Fatehabad* 
21 miles south-east of Agra, where he found a Sarai and a mos¬ 
que called the Mubarak Manzil. 

The author of the Khulasat, who is a contemporary, writes 
that Agra was ten Kos (20 miles) from the battlefield. Tradi¬ 
tion strongly supports the view that Samugarh is the moderni 
Fatehabad in the Agra district. 
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who had started for Delhi on April 11, 1658, to escape 

the heat of the Agra summer, returned 
Battle of sa- from Bilochpur to Agra, where vigorous 
Ma^^ 658 . efforts were made to crush Aurangzeb. 

He was opposed to war but he did 
tiot assert himself and take steps to nip the strife in 
the bud. He was so completely in Dara’s hands that he 
did not stir out to allay the suspicions of his sons, who 
were tired of their elder brother’s mischief. At last 
Dara’s army which numbered about 50,000 reached the 
plain of Samugarh towards the close of May, and arrang¬ 
ed itself in battle array. The Rajputs formed the van¬ 
guard, the left and right wings were commanded by 
Siphir Shukoh, Dara’s younger son, and Khalilullah 
IChan respectively, while in the centre was posted Dara 
himself, seated on a lofty elephant covered with barbed 
steel. The numbers of Dara's army are no index to its 
strength and efficiency. He was not a great general 
•himself, and' his commander Khalilullah Khan was one 
of those men whom intrigue can seduce and gold can 
buy. The Rajputs, after the fashion of their tribe, fol¬ 
lowed their own tactics, and did not act in harmony with 
Muslim soldiers. Aurangzeb’s forces were led by tried 
warriors, both Hindu and Muslim, who had proved 
their valour in many an arduous campaign, and his 
artillery was better organised than that of his oppo¬ 
nent. With these advantages on Aurangzeb’s side the 
‘issue of the battle was a foregone conclusion. 

The battle began with a heavy discharge of rockets 
and guns, and thousands of arrows were hurled from 
both sides, Siphir Shukoh and Rustam Khan with 10 
or 12 thousand horse rushed with great force towards 
Prince Muhammad and caused much confusion in the 
army, but a ball from the enemy’s guns struck Rustam’s 
elephant, which instantly fell on the ground. Rustam 
withdrew in fear of further attack, but reinforcements 
on both sides again made the contest warm. Rustam 
Khan was defeated and Siphir Shukoh was driven back. 

Mortified by Rustam’s discomfiture, Dara led the 
centre which consisted of 20,000 horse against the victo- 
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rious wing of the enemy bait he was repulsed. This was 
followed by a terrific attack of the Rajputs upon Prince 
Murad. The elephant of Murad was about to run away 
from the field, but a chain was thrown round his legs to 
fix him to the spot where he stood. Raja Ram Singh 
Rathor dashed at the elephant of Murad and cried out: 
“What I do you contest the throne with Dara Shukoh ?” 
Then the Rajputs rushed upon the elephant, but they 
were cut down and their robes ‘made the ground as 
yellow as a field' of saffron.’ 

Aurangzeb and Murad both displayed unexampled 
courage in fighting, and inflicted heavy losses on Dara’s 
men. In great despair Dara got down from his elephant 
and mounted a horse without arms but the sight of the 
empty howdah caused a panic in his army, and the result 
was a general stampede from the field. Aurangzeb 
obtained a clear victory and received congratulations 
from all sides. Dara and Siphir Shukoh, dumb-founded 
by their defeat, took the road for Agra where they 
reached late in the night. 

Aurangzeb entered Dara’s camp and seized all his 
baggage and artillery. He offered congratulations to 
Murad on the acquisition of sovereignty and appointed 
skilled surgeons to dress his wounds. 

No words can adequately describe Dara’s miserable 
plight at this time. Most of his adherents, tormented by 

thirst and heat, gave up the ghost in 
despair on entering the town. He was 
so ashamed that he did not go even to 
see Shahjahan, who was deeply touched by his defeat. 
An express was sent to Delhi to order the local governor 
to place all the treasure in the fort at Dara’s disposal. 
But all this availed nothing against the relentless pres¬ 
sure of fate and the vindictive fury of Aurangzeb. 

After his victory the prince started for Agra and 
encamped in the Bagh-i-Nur outside the town from 
Aurangzeb'# where he sent a petition (arzadasht) to 
harch towards the emperor, begging to be excused for 

the war which was forced upon him by 
his enemies. Shahjahan who was anxious to 


Dara's flight 
towards Agra. 
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'make the best of a bad job sent him a sword 
named Alamgir, which was looked upon as good omen^ 
and expressed a desire to see him. But Aurangzeb’s 
friends told him that the emperor had formed a plot to 
take his life. They pointed out to him that it was neces¬ 
sary for his safety that Shahjahan should be imprisoned. 
The proposal was welcome to Aurangzeb who at once 
sent Prince Muhammad to remove the imperial guards 
and take possession of the fort. The siege began, and 
the imperialists defended themselves with great gal¬ 
lantry, but when the water supply from the Jumna was 
cut off, they surrendered.®'^ The old emperor was forc¬ 
ed into the seclusion of the haram, where none but a 
few private servants were allowed to speak to him. His 
dearly loved daughter Jahangara shared his captivity 
and served him with unequalled devotion. She tried to 
bring about a reconciliation between father and son, 
but her efforts failed. A secret letter written by the 
emperor to Dara, asking him to stay at Delhi, was 
betrayed into Aurangzeb’s hands and his suspicions were 
fully confirmed. He felt convinced of the emperor’s 
duplicity and turned a deaf ear to all counsels of peace 
and conciliation. 

Aurangzeb was now de facto master of the empire. 
He held a grand Durbar, and his officers and men salut¬ 
ed him as their liege-lord. But Murad 
dissatsified with his brother’s atti¬ 
tude. He gathered round him a force 
of 20,000 men and began to assert his own will. When 
Aurangzeb left for Delhi, Murad followed him and 
added to the confusion of the time by setting up a new 

Shahjahan was compelled to quench his thirst in. the 
scorching heat of June with bitter well-water. He wrote a 
pathetic letter to Auragzeb in which the following occurs:— 

Praised be the Hindus in all cases. 

As they ever offer water to their dead. 

And thou, my son, art a marvellous Musalman. 

As thou causest me in life to lament for (lack of) water. 

To this Aurnagzeb’s reply was, "It is your own doing’’. 
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rivalry. But Aurangzeb was equal to the occasion. At 
Mathura he invited Murad to a feast which he heartily 
enjoyed. Wine, Murad’s greatest foible, proved a fatal 
snare. Dead-drunk, he fell asleep, and in a short time 
found himself a prisoner in his brother’s hands. Gold 
fetters were thrown round his legs, and he fretted and 
fumed with the impotent rage of a caged tiger, and 
heaped curses on Aurangzeb for violating his solemn 
oaths on the Quran. The captive prince was sent to the 
fort of Gwalior, where, after some abortive attempts at 
escape he was tried for the murder of his Diwan, Ali 
Naqi, and condemned to death. The Qazi’s verdict was 
forthwith executed, and the unhappy prince was mur 
dered in his prison cell (December 4, 1661), and his 
body was buried in the fort. 

Aurangzeb continued his march towards Delhi 
where on July 21, 1658, he crowned himself as emperor, 
and assumed the title of Alamgir (‘world compeller’). 
The usual rites of coronation were postponed to a later 


occasion. 


Dara did not stay long at Delhi. He fled to the 
Punjab, where he thought he might escape from the 


Data's last 
attempt. 


clutches of his mortal enemy. But the 
latter followed close upon his heels and 
compelled him to seek refuge in Guja¬ 


rat. The Governor of Ahmedabad received him well. 


and placed at his disposal ten lakhs of rupees, which 
belonged to Murad. With this money he raised a force 
of 20,000, and once more decided to grapple with 
Aurangzeb. Raia Jaswant Singh Rathor invited Dara 
to hasten towards Ajmer and promised him support 
Dara forthwith set out on his journey, but his hopes 
were dashed to the ground when he learnt that Jaswant 
had been won over by Aurangzeb. Through the good 
offices of Mirza Raja Jai Singh the Raja's offences were 
forgiven by Aurangzeb, and he was reinstated in his 
mansab. Dara appealed to the Raja to honour his plight¬ 
ed word but his entreaties produced no effect. At last he 


lesolved to hold the pass of Deorai and was defeated by 
Aurangzeb's army. 
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Dara again sought refuge in flight. He fled towards 
Gujarat, but the followers of Aurangzeb allowed him 

no rest. He reached Ahmedabad but 



the governor refused him permission to 
enter the town. Driven from pillar to 


post, the unfortunate prince proceeded towards Dadar, 
to seek shelter with the Baluchi Chief, Malik Jiwan, 


whom he had once saved from the imperial wrath. 


Bernier writes that his wife, daughter and his son. 


Siphir Shukoh, implored him on bended knees not to go 
to the Pathan Chief, but Dara did not believe it 


possible that he would be betrayed by a man ‘bound to 
him by such strong ties of gratitude.'®® The journey to 
Dadar was a terrible misfortune. Dara’s wife, Nadira 


Begum, the unhappy lady who had shared her husband’s 
vicissitudes with a fidelity which compels our admira¬ 
tion, died of diarrhoea on the way, and her body was 
sent to Lahore to be buried according to her wish. 
“Mountain after mountain of trouble,” grief was added 
to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so that his mind no longer 
retained its equilibrium.” The Baluchi Chief, instead 
of giving him shelter, betrayed him into the hands of 
Aurangzeb's generals. Dara was stunned by this act of 
•crowning treachery, but he was powerless against his 
evil destiny which frustrated all his plans and turned 
friends into foes. Both father and son were made cap 
tives and taken to Delhi, where they reached on August 
23, 1659. 


The news of Dara’s capture filled Aurangzeb’s 
heart with joy, but he carefully concealed his feelings. 

^ _ When it was confirmed, he ordered him 

Dan's disgnce. ^ , r • i i 

to be brought out of prison and sub¬ 
jected to unspeakable disgrace. The prince was parad¬ 
ed on a filthy elephant with his son, Siphir Sukoh, 
through the streets of Delhi. What a terrible ordeal it 


must have been to one who had' entered that city many 
a time at the head of stately processions, decked in all 
the magnificent trappings of Mughal royalty I It was a 


*® Bernier, Travels, pp. 95-96. 
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spectacle which aroused pity in the stoniest hearts, and 
Bernier, who was an eye witness, has described the 
scene in these words: 

. .and everywhere I observed the people 
weeping, and lamenting the fate of Dara in the 
most touching language. I took my station in one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the city, in the 
midst of the largest bazar; was mounted on a good 
horse, and accompanied by two servants and two 
intimate friends. From every quarter I heard pierc¬ 
ing and distressing shrieks, for the Indian people 
have a very tender heart; men, women, and children 
wailing as if some mighty calamity had happened 
to themselves. Gionkan (Malik Jiwan) rode near 
the wretched Dara; and the abusive and indignant 
cries vociferated, as the traitor moved along, were 
absolutely deafening. I observed some fakirs and 
several poor people throw stones at the infamous 
Pathan; but not a single movement was made, no 
one offered to draw his sword, with a view of deliver¬ 
ing the beloved and compassionate Prince. When 
this disgraceful procession had passed through 
every part of Delhi, the poor prisoner was shut up 
in one of his own gardens, called Heider-Ahad**^ 

Dara s noble qualities did not desert him even in 
this hour of misfortune. Manucci relates that when 
the prince was in front of the fortress, a faqir shouted 
to him : ‘O Dara ! when you were master, you always 
gave me alms; today I know well thou hast naught to 
give me.’ The prince responded to the beggar’s wish, 
drew off his dingy, dark-coloured shawl from his person, 
and threw it down to the faqir. But Bahadur Khan, 
Aurangzeb’s general, who had arrested him, ordered the 
shawl to be seized, saying that a prisoner had no right to 
give anything.®® 


^ Khwafi Khan savs Khairabad, Bernier, Travels, pp. 
98-100. 

®®Storia do Mogor, I, p. 355. 
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What was to be done with Dara ? His fate was 
hotly discussed in the Hall of Private Audience. 

Danishmand Khan pleaded that his life 
^Data’s tragic might be spared, but Shayasta Khan 

and others urged that he was a Kafir, 
and death was the only fit punishment for infidelity. 
They were strongly supported by Raushanara, whose 
hatred for her fallen brother was not extinguished even 
by his terrible sufferings. The convenient plea of Kufr 
was turned to the best account. T’he Ulama gave the 
verdict that Dara was an apostate from Islam and 
therefore deserved to die. The judgment was merely 
an echo of Aurangzeb’s real inclinations, and he de¬ 
cided to destroy Dara both on the ground of infidelity 
and public necessity. Dara looked about for help in all 
quarters, but what hope was there when no pity could 
be found in a brother’s breast ? His petition for mercy 
to Aurangzeb only brought the callous answer that ‘a 
usurper and mischief-maker deserved no pardon.’ The 
populace was sympathetic, but it could do nothing to 
save him. A riot occurred in the streets, and Malik 
Jiwan’s life was perilously threatened. The disgrace of 
the newly ennobled traitor only accelerated the doom of 
the helpless victims. 

The atrocious duty of murdering Dara and his son 
was assigned to Nazr, a ruffianly slave, utterly devoid of 
human feelings. When he tried to separate Dara from 
his son, who was confined in the same room, the two 
clasped each other in a tight embrace and shrieked aloud 
with grief. Dara attacked the slave with a small knife 
which he had concealed under his pillow, and struggled 
to save himself, but he could not resist single handed 
his ferocious assailants who were used to commit such 
bloody deeds. In a few minutes the ghastly tragedy was 
over and the room became perfectly still. 

Dara's head was sent to Aurangzeb, who aher 
identification ordered that his corpse be paraded again 
through the streets of Delhi, to leave no doubt in the 
popular mind about his death. Such was the vengeance 
Aurangzeb exacted for his wrongs, fancied or real. 
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Dara was buried in the tomb of Humayun, where he 
still rests amidst a number of princes of imperial des¬ 
cent. His second exposure through the streets of Delhi 
in the midst of much humiliation and contempt points 
to his popularity, which even Aurangzeb feared in spite 
of his great abilities and devotion to Sunni orthodoxy. 

Dara had sent Sulaiman Shukoh to the east to 


deal with Shuja. On hearing of the battle of Dharmat 

peace was made, and the prince began 
ShukSi”*" his march towards Delhi. At Kara he 

received the news of Dara’s disastrous 


defeat at Samugarh and a letter from Shahjahan, asking 
him to bring all forces back to help his father. The 
prince persuaded the generals to accompany him, but 
Raja Jai Singh frankly refused to remain on the losing 
side. At the advice of the Saiyyids of Barah, he marched 
to Allahabad, and from there proceeded to Hardwar via 
Lucknow and Moradabad, so as to be able to join his 
' father in the Punjab. But Shayasta Khan pursued him 
and drove him into the Garhwal territory. When 
Aurangzeb rid himself of all his rivals, he turned to¬ 
wards Sulaiman Shukoh, and asked the Hindu chief 


wdth whom he had sought shelter to surrender him. 
The Raja refused to do so but his son yielded to 
Aurangzeb’s threats. Sulaiman tried to escape to 
Ladakh, but he was captured after a brief resistance and 
brought to the fort of'Salimgarh (January 2, 1661) by 
Ram iS'ingh, the son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh. 

Sulaiman Shukoh was brought in chains before 


Aurangzeb in the open Durbar. The sight of the hand¬ 
some young prince in such a miserable condition moved 
all with pity except his uncle who would suffer no rival to 
exist.®^ The prince bowed to die emperor and prayed 
that he would prefer immediate death to slow poisoning 


Bernier has pathetically described (pp. 105-6) the scene. 
He describes also the process of slow poisoning by post which 
Was common in Mughal India. This drink,' says he, 'ema¬ 
ciates the wretched victims; who lose their strength and intellect 
by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless, and at length die.' 
Travels, p. 107. 
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by post. Aurangzeb solemly promised that post would 
not be administered to him, and that he should feel no 
anxiety on that account. The prince bowed again and 
was sent to the fort of Gwalior the next day. There Un 
that gloomy dungeon the ‘wretched beverage’ was ad¬ 
ministered to him every morning until he died.®^ No 
qualms of conscience seem to have troubled Aurangzeb 
who broke the promise he had made of his own free will 
in a most solemn manner. 


After the battle of Bahadurpur, Shuja fled to Patna 
and thence to Mungher. But Sulaiman Shukoh pressed. 

hard, and finally a peace was made 
(May 1658) by which Bengal, Orissa 
and Bihar to the east of Mungher were to be given to 
Shuja in full sovereignty. Aurangzeb, after his corona¬ 
tion at Delhi, wrote a letter to Shuja in which he ex¬ 
pressed warm brotherly feelings, and promised to give 
him anything he wanted after getting rid of Dara 
Shukoh. Shuja knew Aurangzeb too well to misunder¬ 
stand) his real intentions and prepared for war. A great 
battle was fought at Khajwah®® (January 1659) in which 
Shuja’s army was completely defeated. 

Pressed hard by Aurangzeb's troops Shuja fled to 
Bengal and thence to Arakan, where he was killed by 
by the Maghs for planning a conspiracy to overthrow 
the ruler of that country.®^ 

Why did Aurangzeb outdistance all his rivals in the 


Causes of 
Aurangzeb's suc¬ 
cess. 


war of succession ? The Muslim chro¬ 
niclers lay much emphasis on his iqhal, 
but the modern historian must find 


•®In May, 1662, *he was sent to the next world through 
the exertions of his keepers’. 

•• Khajwah is in the Fatehpur district in Uttar Pradesh 
five miles S. W. of the Bindki Road Station on the E. I. Ry. 

Khwafi Khan says ‘all traces of Shuja disappeared in 
Arakan’. The information that he was killed by the Maghs 
is supplied by Sir J. N. Sarkar on the authority of a Dutch 
merchant named fan Tak. History of Aurangzeb, I, pp. 
611-12. 
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other explanations of his success. Nothing contributed 
more to Aurangzeb’s rapid rise than Shahjahan’s weak¬ 
ness and incapacity. His illness caused the rumour to 
spread that he was dead, and this evil report was confirm¬ 
ed by Dara’s own impolitic conduct. He stopped the 
communications from the various provinces, and employ¬ 
ed his men to intercept the letters of the other princes 
to their agents and nobles at court. We cannot blame 
Shahjahan for appointing Dara as his successor when 
physicians had despaired of his life, for even among the 
Mughals the law of primogeniture had its conscious or 
unconscious influence in determining the succession to 
the throne. A partition of the empire at that stage was 
out of the question, and the only thing Shahjahan could 
do was to ensure the succession of Dara in the event of 
his death. But when he had completely recovered after 
ten weeks, he ought to have asserted his own will and 
strongly put down the attempts of the princes to snatch 
power from his hands.®® The author of the Khulasat-ut-- 
Tawarikh writes that the emperor dissuaded Dara fron* 
fighting and told him that no harm could be done by* 
their coming to the capital, but more than this he dii 
not do.®® Perhaps Dara kept the emperor uninformed of 
the dismay caused by the rumour of his death. Evea 
after the battle of Dharmat which must have opened his 
eyes to the seriousness of the situation, he did not stir out 
to meet Aurangzeb who was on the bank of the Cham- 
bal, not very far from Agra. If he was too weak from the 
effects of his illness, he could have called a council of war 
to deal, with the situation and rally to his side those 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar writes (History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, 
p. 283)‘By the middle of November Shahjahan was complete¬ 
ly recovered and important matters which had hitherto been 
kept from him, could no longer be withheld.' 

»« When Aurangzeb reached the Chambal, writes the author 
of the Khulasat, the emperor sent word to Dara, who was at 
Dholpur, not to fight with Aruangzeb, and though he was weak, 
he wished to go to the scene of action to stop the war. 'The 
imperial peshkhanah proceeded in advance, but Dara did note 
he^ the emperor's advice and prepared for war. 

F. 86 
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ministers, generals, and ofl&cers wiiose loyalty was yet un¬ 
shaken. But unfortunately he misjudged the trend 
events, and continued to give support to Dara, which 
exasperated the other princes and shook their faith in 
their father's justice. He was still popular and it would 
liave been difficult for the princes to deprive him of his 
•throne, if he had really willed to keep it himself and 
declared his resolve to curb their ambitious spirit. 

Dara was not a general himself. Fondled and 
favoured by his father, and surrounded by all the in¬ 
fluences that foster love of flattery and self-conceit, he 
liad not cultivated those qualities which bring to men 
the prize of a competitive v/arfare. His helplessness 
after Samugarh is a fair measure of his incapacity as 
general and statesman. His ally Raja Jaswant Singh at 
first treated with scorn Aurangzeb’s overtures for peace, 
and persisted in his resolve to fight. Too late did he 
realise the unwisdom of his act, and found that the 
prince was put on his mettle by his imprudent refusal. 
Dara’s forces too were not well organised. There was 
division and strife in his ranks. The Rajputs were not 
ivanting in valour, but their peculiar notions of prece¬ 
dence and prestige fatally marred their heroic attempts 
to serve the cause of their patron. The Muslims on 
Dara’s side were treacherous and corrupt and were se- 
•duced by Aurangzeb’s offer of money and honour. 
Among his rivals there was none who could equal 
Aurangzeb in diplomacy, statecraft, and generalship. 
His victory in the war of succession was the victory of 
action over supineness, of intrepidity over inertia, and 
of organisation and discipline over confusion and in¬ 
coherence. 

Aurangzeb's forces were well equipped, and he was 
'constantly drawing men from the ranks of his oppo- 
’sitents. His personal gallantry stood him in good steadi, 
and his capacity for strategic combinations and dex¬ 
terity in arranging the position of his forces on the field 
of batfle greatly added to his strength. His reckless 
courage called forth the heroic qualities of his followers, 
who showed much determination and endurance in his 
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service. Then,‘there was his championship of Sunni 
orthodoxy. By talking about Dara’s alleged apostasy 
and intimate association with the Hindus, he had struck 
a responsive chord in orthodox hearts. Shahjahan’s 
own policy had strengthened the forces of reaction, and, 
no wonder if the officers and nobles of the empire, who 
weighed the pros and cons of Dara’s assumption of fimj- 
perial dignity, felt afraid as to the future of Muslim 
interests. In fact, Shahjahan fell by the force of passions 
he had himself aroused by discarding the policy of 
Akbar and Jahangir. His continued support to Dara, 
even when his cause was hopeless, increased the anxiety 
of the Sunni section and convinced it of the correctness 


of its attitude. 

Dara’s popularity with Shahjahan’s subjects proved 
of no avail. It was an age in which the leaders counted 
for everything, the people for nothing. The latter shed 
tears for Dara; there was a small riot too to express the 
popular hatred for Malik Jiwan, but beyond this no¬ 
thing was done to save the unhappy prince. The loyalty 
of chiefs and officers rested on no principle. They 
readily transferred their allegiance to the successful man 
of action. By attaching these to his side, Aurangzeb 
could defy public opinion and disregard the claims of 
natural kinship. 

Shahjahan was closely guarded in the fort of Agra, 
where he lived as a prisoner with his daughter Jahanara 
for eight long years. He made attempts to regain his 

liberty but in vain. His enemies 
Shahjahan^ ^ became more vigilant in keeping watch, 

and added to his bitterness and grief by 
denying to him even the most trivial conveniences. No 
one could see the emperor without the agents of Aurang¬ 
zeb being present, and no letters were allowed to pass 
unopened. Later, the captive was forbidden to write 
letters with his own hand, and had to dictate to a 
eunuch. When he needed a pair of slippers, he was 
supplied “shoes neither of eight rupees nop of four nor 
of two, but the common leather shoes.*^ Aurangzeb 

^toria do Mogor, II, p. 77. 
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opened a bitter corresponcience with kjm about the 
jewellery in the fort of Agra, which was carefully locked 
and sealed by his men, although the aged emperor was 
allowed to have a look at his precious hoard.®® But to 
the treasure inside the private rooms of the haram, the 
emperor had full access. Tavernier writes that when 
Aurangzeb asked Shahjahan at the time of his corona¬ 
tion to send some of his jewels to be used on that auspi¬ 
cious day, he regarded it as an insult, and became so 
enraged that for some days he behaved like a mad man, 
and was nearly dead. He frequently called for a pestle 
and mortar to pound all his precious stones, but Jahan- 
ara dissuaded him from doing so.®® Aurangzeb blamed 
him for partiality towadds Dara and neglect of govern¬ 
ment, and declared that the responsibility for the fratri¬ 
cidal war entirely rested on him. He urged that he Was 
compelled to join in it in defence of himself and the 
interests of Islam, and that it behoved a king like 
Shahjahan to submit with resignation to the Divine will. 
The fallen emperor was deeply touched by these re¬ 
proaches. He described his son as a robber who had 
usurped the throne to which he had no moral or legal 
right, and charged him with being a hypocrite. But 
reproaches like entreaties failed to produce any effect, 
and the most magnificent ruler of the Mughal line 
“ceased to complain like a child that cries itself to sleep.” 

The war of succession had resulted in the death of 
his dearest children, but Shahjahan bore up against 
these blows of fate with a patience and fortitude which 
deseWe to be admired. In these days of distress, he 
never forgot God and spent his time in meditation and 
prayer. The constant companionship of two saintly 
souls, Saiyyid Muhammad of Qanauj and his own 
daughter Jahanara, assuaged his grief, and kept him 

®®Sarkar, III, p. 130. Aurangzeb had sealed up all jewels 
and treasure after the surrender of the Agra Fort (8th June, 
1658). All property was attached by his orders. Wnce 
Muhammad'was asked to manage things in such a way that 
Shahjahan might not be pained in mind by the occurrence. 

Travels, I, p. 371. 
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alive. Like Cordelia, Jahanara showed true filial piety 
and devotion towards her forlorn father. She nursed 
him with the tender care of a mother, and did her best 
to make him forget the cruel bereaevments that fate had 
inflicted on him. In January 1666, he again fell ill, and 
it became certain that his end was near. He retained 
his consciousness to the last, and with low breath direct¬ 
ed Jahanara as to how his last rites were to be perform¬ 
ed. Then having made his will and charged Jahanara 
to treat his wives and servants with kindness, he expiired 
on January 22, 1666, at the age of 74, with eyes fixed on 
the Taj Mahal, where he expressed a desire to be buried. 
Jahanara's wish to take the corpse in a stately procession 
to the mausoleum was frustrated by Aurangzeb. The 
latter did not even come to see the dying man, and the 
once majestic ‘king of kings’ was carried to his last rest¬ 
ing place by eunuchs and low-class menials through a 
private door, broken open in the wall of the fort below 
the Musamman Burj ‘in a manner unlike the funeral of 
other emperors and unworthy of his ancestry.’ 

The funeral was simple enough. Manucci says that 
Jahanara sent 2,000 gold coins to be scattered among the 
poor, but the guards seized the money, saying that 
prisoners could not give anything.^®® Insolence could 
not have gone further. To leave his father even in 
death to the mercies of eunuchs and slaves was a proceed¬ 
ing of which there can be no justification. “V^atever 
the feelings of Aurangzeb, Shahjahan’s death plunged 
Agra into grief, and in all parts of the town the great 
qualities and noble deeds of the deceased were on every¬ 
body’s lips. A kind and just ruler who never oppressed 
his subjects, he was bemoaned universally by them, and 
according to the Muslim chronicler, ‘the cry of lamen¬ 
tation rose up from every house in the lanes and market 
place alike.’ Jahanara’s feelings on dhis occasion can 
better be imagined' than described 

A month later Aurangzeb entered the fort, and if 
Manucci is to be believed, the Begum presented to him 


^o^Storia do Mogor, II, p. 126, 
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the letter of pardon which she had obtained for her 
brother from Shahjahan together with the valuable 
jewels in his possession.Aurangzeb did not pause to 
examine the genuineness of the document, and deemed 
it ‘enough to justify him with the populace.’ The 
Begum Sahib was requested to go to Delhi, and was 
allowed to retain the honours and dignities which she 
had enjoyed during her father’s lifetime. At Delhi the 
noble Princess continued to enjoy the position of the 
First Lady in the Court till her death on 6th September, 
1681. She acquired a great celebrity for her charity and 
piety, and like a faithful disciple of Mian Mir she spent 
her time in meditation and prayer. On her death she was 
buried in the tomb of Nizamuddin Aulia, her revered 


saint, and the modest stone inscription beside her grave 
still shows how pious and gentle of spirit she was.^®^ 

Shahjahan at the time of his imprisonment was in 
his 66th year. Few men in history have had their 


Character and 
personality of 
Shahjahan. 


patience put to such a test as this most 
magnificent ruler of the Mughal dynas¬ 
ty. His misfortunes like his enjoyments 


were of an extraordinary character. 


From the meridian of splendour, he had, all of a sudden, 


Storia do Mogor, IT, p. 126. 

^Ub> tS - \yt ^ 

^ f Atwi ulfty AUI 

lo^Here is the inscription on Jahanara's tomb. 

Translation.—“He is living and self-subsisting. Let naught 
cover my grave save the green grass; for grass well suffices as 
a covering for the graves of the lowly. The humble and mortal 
Jahanara, the disciple of the Khwajas of Chisht and the daugh¬ 
ter of Shahjahan, the king and champion of faith. May God 
illuminate his demonstrations. The year 1092 (1681 A.D.).” 

Jahanara was born on the 21st of Safar, 1023 A.H. (2nd 
April, 1614 A.D.). She was first given the title of Beg^m Sahib 
and then of Padshah Begum, and for a long time was the chief 
lady in the imperial haram. When Shahjahan was imprisoned 
by Aurangzeb, she voluntarily shared his captivity with him. 
She died on the 3rd of Ramzan, 1092 A.H. (16th September, 
1681 A.D.). 
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sunk to the position of a miserable captive. His j^rtrait 
handed dbwn to us by Amin Qazwini shows him to have 
been a handsome man of winsome manners, excelling, 
all his contemporaries in culture and refinement, and 
intensely devoted to his religious and secular duties. 
He was of moderately tall stature and his complexion, 
was somewhat white. He had a broad forehead and 
good black eyes, and his ears and nose were neither too. 
long nor too short. He had one mole on the right eye 
and four on the four fingers of his hand and one on the 
sole of his left foot. He had a large wart below his eye 
near the nose which was considered auspicious. 

The drama of Shahjahan's life which began admist 
scenes of unparalleled and enjoyment ended like a 
tragedy. He had to taste in equal measure the sweetness 
as well as the bitterness of the cup of fashionable life 
and to bear with patience the vicissitudes which an un¬ 
kind fate had reserved in store for him. In his boyhood 
he was a favourite of his grandfather, Akbar, who fre¬ 
quently told Salim that he was the best of his sons. The 
child fully returned the. old man’s love, and did not 
leave his bed even when he was about to die. When 
four years, four months, and four days of age he began 
his education, and was entrusted to the care of such 
well-known teachers as Mulla Qasim Beg Tabrezi,. 
Hakim Dawai, Shaikh Abdul Khair, and Shaikh Sufi,, 
and by reason of his great intelligence acquired much 
useful knowledge in a short time. He was an absolute 
teetotaller till the age of 24, and Jahangir tells us in his 
Memoirs that he was with difficulty persuaded to taste 
alcohol for the first time. He practised all the manly 
exercises in which the princely youth of that day took, 
delight. He passionately loved hunting, sword-fencing, 
elephant fights, horse-riding, and retained his fondness 
for game, even when he was engrossed in the busy duties 
of the kingly office. Like other scions of the royal* 
house, he had cultivated the qualities of a soldier and* 
distinguished himself in Mewar and the Deccan, though* 
in his later years after his accession to the throne his 
successes were neither rapid nor brilliant. His direc- 
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tion of the campaigns in Balkh, QandHar, and the 
.'Deccan deserves to be censured from the military point 
of view. To the accomplishments of a soldier he added 
the graces of a literary man. He could speak Persian 
with fluency and ease, and conversed in Hindi with 
those who were not acquainted with that language* 
Having been brought up in his childhood by Ruqayya 
Begum, he could speak in Turkish, and understand 
many Turkish words without difficulty. He was a fine 
calligraphist, took delight in poetry and song, and 
evinced an extraordinary interest in art. He was a 
great patron of music, and himself knew how to play 
with skill and proficiency upon musical instruments. 
His inventive genius exhibited itself in the finished 
products of his workshops. He was by nature a lover of 
•art, beauty and wealth. He loved clealiness and made a 
lavish use of perfumes. So punctilious was he in these 
matters, that he used to wash his hands even after touch¬ 
ing pearls and jewels. Of his exquisite architectural 
tastes an account will be given in a different place. Here 
it will suffice to say that no emperor of Hindustan be¬ 
fore him had spent so lavishly in adorning the great 
cities of the empire with palaces, mosques, mausoleums, 
canals, gardens, baths and reservoirs. Some of the 
buildings remain to this day to remind our humdrum 
world of the wealth, splendour and glory of their build¬ 
er. The modem critic may condemn his lavish expen¬ 
diture as a criminal waste of public money, but ^ in 
Shahjahan’s day such phrases carried no meaning, and 
anyone who employed them in relation to kings and 
igovemments would have lost his head without even the 
■semblance of a trial.-, 

Shahjahan was a man of strong family affections. 
An indulgent father and a doting husband, he had a 
tender heart which was easily moved to pity at the sight 
of poverty and distr^s. Though tihe practice of the 
age did not condemn a plurality of wives, he lavished 
his affection in an unequalled degree on Arjumand 
Banu, and raised a memorial of her which the world 
would not let willingly die. After the Begum’s death, he 
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transferred his affection to his eldest daughter—a pious 
and cultured lady—who most appropriately filled her 
mother’s place in the imperial haram. With what ten¬ 
der care he had nursed her during her illness and 
besieged the ears of heaven with prayers day and night 
for her speedy recovery ? Bernier and Tavernier have 
positively stated that the emperor earned on incest with 
his daughter, but all evidence goes to prove that this 
unnatural scandal was a mere bazar gossip. Among his 
sons he loved Dara best, and though an orthodox Sunni, 
he tolerated his Sufi proclivities to the utter disgust of 
Jjis other sons. The charge of cruelty brought against 
him on the ground of the murder of his brothers cannot 
be refuted, but it may be urged in extenuation that his 
atrocities were due in a great measure to necessity and 
the custom of the dynasty to which he belonged. The 
hidden powers that control the destinies of man fully 
punished him for his misdeeds, and though we are shock¬ 
ed at the inhumanity which he showed, we lose, as Dow 
says, half our rage in the pressure of circumstances 
which drove him to such a ghastly step. Shahjahan was 
not naturally cruel, and for these early crimes he made 
ample amends by the strict justice and clemency of his 
government and his solicitude for the well-being of his 
subjects. 

Unlike Jahangir, Shahjahan was an orthodox 
Musalman. The details of his daily life supplied by 
Amin Qazwini furnish proof of his devotion to the faith. 
He used to offer prayers regularly four times a day and 
observe fast during the whole of Ramazan. Though 
friendly towards the Hindus in his personal relations, 
he was hostile to their religion, but he never allowed his 
bigoted Sunni instincts to override considerations of 
statesmanship. Early in his reign he had ordered the 
demolition of 76 new temples in the district of Benares 
alone, and it was by his command that the wonderful 
temple of Orcha was razed to the ground by the Mughal 
soldiery, and the women of Bir Singh Bundela were 
treated in a manner which shocks our sense nf decorum. 
He hated the Christians and waged war against them, 
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but in this he was not much to blame. In the accounts 
of the English factors we are told that he was a great 
enemy of Christianity, and that the Christans never felt 
secure against the outbursts of his wrath.*®® To the 
Shias he was equally hostile. His wars against them 
were undertaken not merely for conquest, but for the 
extirpation of heresy and the triumph of the true doctr¬ 
ine. The social legislation which he undertook reveals 
his attitude towards religious dissent. When the empe¬ 
ror was informed that in the district of Burhanpur mixed 
marriages prevailed among the Hindus and Muslims, 
and that women after death were buried or burnt accor¬ 
ding to the religion of their husbands, he issued an order 
that no Muslim girl should remain in the house of a 
Hindu and if the husband desired to keep her, he should 
embrace Islam. The Zamindar of the place accepted 
Islam and received the title of Raja Daulatmand. All 
such practices were abolished, and Qazis and Maulvis 
were appointed from the Khalsa lands to teach the 
Ignorant the tenets of the faith. The Hindus of the 
Punjab were severely punished for marrying Muslim 
women who were snatched away from them and made 
over to Muslims. About 400 Hindu husbands who 
could not bear the disruption of their homes embraced 
Islam, and one who had insulted the Holy Book was put 
to death. About seven mosques were redeemed, and 
three temples were turned into mosques.*®^ 

Gifts were sent to Mecca and Medina. In the 24th 
year of the reign the Subahdar of Gujarat was ordered 

which 50 thousMd worth were to be sent to the Sheriff 
f thousand worth to the Saiyyids and 

Ulama of Medina and the rest was to be distributed 
among the poor and the indigent. When the emperor 
was mcapacited by old age to observe fasts, he paid^sixty 

*®®The English Factories, 1934-36, p. 241. 
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thousand rupees as the fidiah to be distributed among 
the poor.^®® 

As Sahjahan advanced in years, he lost his old 
vigour and enterprise. Manucci dwells at length upon 
his licentiousness and senile revels, and repeats the 
gossip which he found current at Delhi and Agra.'®® 
There is no doubt the emperor drank wine, indulged 
his appetites, and like other men whom the full lustre 
of woman's love has dazzled in youth still found pleasure 
in amorous adventures. He neglected the business of 
government for which he was blamed afterwards by 
Aurangzeb. He became so indolent and ease-loving 
that he could not control even his sons, and helplessly 
allowed power to be snatched from his failing hands. 
With the loss of capacity for hard work, his old vigilance 
too was gone. Corruption and treachery became rife 
at court, and his own ministers and nobles ceased to 
dread his power. But the trials and sufiEerings of his 
last days called forth the strongest traits of his character. 
He resigned himself to the will of God in a manner rare 
among crowned heads. Misfortune failed to bend his 
proud spirit, and he scorned to treat with Aurangzeb 
on terms of equality. He once sharply rebuked him 
for advising him like a father, and proved his superiority 
over him in epistolary controversy. 

Little did Aurangzeb realise that his old age would 
be more lonely and miserable than that of his father, 
whom he had confined to the tender mercies of eunuchs 
and slaves, and that his last moments would know noth¬ 
ing of that serene consolation and joyous confidence 
with which the aged monarch passed into the world of 
everlasting peace, gazing with his fast closing eyes upon 
the marble monument beyond the Agra Fort. The 
wrongs done to him by Aurangzeb were fully avenged 
in the rebellious conduct of the latter's sons and the 
collapse of the great empire before his very eyes. 

lOB Mulakkhas, A.U. MS., p. 534. 

i®®Storia, II, p. 192. 

Padshahnama, A.U. MS., p. 85, Mulakkhas, A.U. MS., pp, 
197-98. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE TURN IN THE TIDE 


Accession of 
AurangTeb. 


Having freed himself from all his rivals, Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne on July 21, 1658, though his formal 

accession did not take place until the 
5th of June, 1659. The coronation was 
celebrated with great eclat, and Shah- 
jahan’s vast wealth in gold, silver, pearls, jewels and 
diamonds added to the splendour of the occasion. After 
the fashion of oriental monarchs, Aurangzeb seated him¬ 
self on the throne of his ancestors at the hour fixed by the 
astrologers of the state and assumed the title of Alamgir. 
Fetes and festivals followed in rapid succession, and no 
expenditure was grudged to make the occasion a source of 
happiness to all sections of the populace in the 
empire. 

The civil war among the brothers had thrown the 
administration out of gear, and caused widespread misery 

Early measures, ^mong the population. The numerous 

tolls and taxes which the people had 
to pay added to their woes, and seriously interfered with 
the progress of trade. The movement of large armies in 
Ae different parts of the country damaged the crops, and 
in certain provinces owing to drought prices rose and 
food became dear. To alleviate the sufferings of his 
subjects, Aurangzeb abolished the rahddri (toll) which 
was collected on every highway frontier or ferry, and 
brought a large revenue to the state. He abolished also 
the pandari which was a kind of ground or house tax, 
levied throughout the enipire from all traders, from the 
vegetable, hawker and the potter to the richest jeweller 
and banker.* Many other cesses, lawful and unlawful, 
levied from Hindus as well as Muslims, numbering 
eighty, were abolished. Among those specially worthy of 


1 Elliot, VII, p. 247. 
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mention are th^ cesses collected at the fairs held in 
honour of Muslim saints and at the Jatras of Hindus near 
their temples and the taxes on alcohol, gaming houses 
and brothels. To lower the price of food, the duty on 
corn was also remitted. Out of the 80 cesses abolished by 
the emperor, Khwafi Khan mentions only 14 by name, 
and writes that in spite of the strict orders of the emperor 
to enforce his edicts, most of these taxes continued to be 
levied by the Zamindars in the distant provinces. 

One of the factors in Aurangzeb’s success in the civil 
war was his avowed solicitude for Sunni interests. Now 
that he was securely seated on the throne, he tried to 
please his supporters by issuing certain ordinances in¬ 
tended to bring the lives of the people into conformity 
with orthodox Islam. He forbade the use of the Kalima 
on the coins to prevent dheir defilement by the touch of 
non-Muslim hands. He abolished the Nauroz which 


Akbar borrowed from the rulers of Persia. 


The Islamic state is a theocracy concerned also with 
the manners and morals of the community. Aurangzeb 
appointed censors of public morals {muhatsibs) to look 
after the conduct of the people and to enforce obedience 
to the Holy Law. Their duty was to put a stop to the use 
of alcohol, intoxicating drugs, and such other things as 
are forbidden in the Quran. The mosques and the 
Khanqahs which were in a dilapidated condition were 
ordered to be repaired, and Imams and Muazzins were 
legularly paid. Harsh measures were taken against the 
Sufi associates of Dara, and the chief of these, Sarmad, was 
cruelly executed after the mockery of a trial. 

Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb’s commander, who had 
been his most valuable helper in the war of succession. 


Mir Jumla in 
Auam. 


was appointed governor of Bengal. It 
was wise to keep such a powerful and 
ambitious nobleman at a distance from 


the capital. The Raja of Kuch Behar and Assam had 
seized some Mughal territory, and Mir Jumla was order¬ 
ed to chastise him. He started in November, 1661 at 
the head of a large force and a flotilla of boats. In spite 
of the difliculties which man and nature placed in his 
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way, the viceroy pushed on, and conquered both Kuch 
Behar and Assam. Then he proceeded to invest the 
capital of Assam, but his troops suffered heavily from 
the outbreak of an epidemic, which destroyed men and 
beasts in large numbers. The prices rose high owing 
to famine, and the army endured great 'privations. But 
the viceroy was not deterred in his plans by this unfore¬ 
seen calamity, and commenced operations after the rainy 
season. He was himself attacked by fever but still he 
pressed on. At last the Assamese, when they despaired 
of resistance, sued for peace and a treaty was made with 
them. The unhealthy air of the country and over¬ 
exertion in this campaign aggravated Mir Jumla's ill¬ 
ness, and he died while returning towards Dacca by 
boat on March 31, 1663. 

Mir Jumla was succeeded by Aurangzeb's maternal 
uncle Shayasta Khan in the governorship of the province. 
In 1666 the new governor captured Chatgaon, drove 
away the Portuguese pirates from the belt of the Brahma¬ 
putra, and inflicted sharp defeats on the Raja of 
Arakan. 


The Marathas were the most determined enemies of 
Aurangzeb. His war against them lasted for nearly a 
quarter of a century and resulted in nothing but defeat, 

humiliation and disaster. The real 


Rise of the 
Marathas. 


leader of the Marathas, who infused a 


fresh life and vigour into them and 
united the scattered elements of their race, was Shivaji. 
a born military commander and an administrator of 


undoubted genius. But Shivaji’s rise to power cannot 
be treated as an isolated phenomenon in Maratha 
history. It was as much the result of personal daring 
and heroism as of the peculiar geographical situation of 
the Deccan country and the unifying religious influences 
that were animating the people with new hopes and 
aspirations in the 15th and 16th centuries. Before 
describing Shivaji*s career, it will be worth while to say 
something about the physical features of the country 
and the forces which prepared the way for his emer¬ 


gence. 
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The Maratha country is very difiFerent from 
north. It lies in the midst of natural barriers which 

have developed certain peculiar physi- 
moral qualities, which disting¬ 
uish the Marathas from the rest of their 
countrymen. The Vindhya and Satpura ranges and 
the Narbada river form a triple line of barricades, which 
divides the Deccan fropi the high tableland of Central 
India and the vast low-lying plains of the north. The 
Western Ghats or the Sahyadri ranges which run like a 
wall along the entire western coast and the Vindhyas 
running from east to west have not only added to the 
security of the country, but have also produced a climate 
which has greatly influenced the character and habits of 
the people. The hill forts in these -mountains bave 
played an important part in Maratha history, and it is 
with their help that the Marathas have successfully defied 
the invaders from the north. The rugged and uneven 
nature of the country has given the inhabitants a special 
advantage over men accustomed to fight in the open 
field. Their guerilla tactics baffled the strategy of 
their opponents, and even the Mughals with their 
enormous resources in men and money found it impossi¬ 
ble to conquer them. The bracing climate of the 
country added to their physical vigour, and rendered 
them capable of much initiative and enterprise. The 
scanty rainfall and poverty of the soil compelled a 
simplicity of life, which doubled their chances of success 
against men enfeebled by luxury, indolence and ease. 
They never shrank from the hardest and roughest toil, 
and no thought of pleasure or comfort could shake their 
inflexible resolve. Riding on their small ponies and 
subsisting on raw or parched millet, they traversed long 
distances and struck terror into the hearts of their enem¬ 
ies. The Mughals disvovered to their cost after much 
suffering that to fight with men like these was to fight 
with air and to prolong a bootless campaign, entailing 
much misery and loss. 

There was a great religious stir in Maharashtra, in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. An account has been given 
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before of the teachings of Ramanand, Kabir and Nanak, 

who saw good in all religions condemn- 
Ma^ShS. superstition and ritual, and did much 

for the fusion of the various castes 
and creeds. The Deccan witnessed the rise of a similar 
protestant movement, and the new prophets and saints 
of Maharashtra, sprung from the lower orders, condemn¬ 
ed forms and ceremonies and the distinctions of caste 
based on mere birth.* The most famous of them are 
Tukaram, Ram Das, Vaman Pandit and Eknath—all of 
whom launhed a crusade against the existing abuses of 
religion, and preached the gospel of Bhakti or personal 
devotion to Crod. They laid stress upon the equality of 
all men before God and held that by means of Bhakti a 
Sudra or a Chandal could qualify himself for God’s favour 
quite as much as a Brahman. Their doctrine made no 
distinction between the high and the low, and the only 
bond which united their followers was Bhakti. Among 
these seers Ram Das Samarth, whom Shivaji treated as his 
Guru, exercised the most powerful influence on the 
thought of the time. He established his maths or monas¬ 
teries, and allied himself with those who were interested 
in political and social affairs. The Swami was not mere¬ 
ly a religious preacher; he was also a nation-builder. 
His enthusiasm for national regeneration is revealed in 
his writings and the comprehensive scheme of reform 
which he conceived touched all aspects of the country’s 
life. In his famous work, the Da^hodh, he preached the 
philosophy of action and progress, and exhorted his fol¬ 
lowers to work for the diffusion of the new spirit far and 
wide. With all the fire and passion of his soul Samarth 
Ram Das urged his enthusiastic disciples to follow the 
new path and to utilise their energies in developing the 
power of the nation. The seedl did not fall on barren 
soil, and at last he found in Shivaji a man of genius who 
gave to his visions a practical shape, and’ applied his 
ideas in political and social organisation 

®The centre of these new ideas wai Pandharpur, a scat of 
' piligrimage in the Deccan. The Pandharpur movement was. 
a powerful factor in unifying the Maharashtra country. 

F. 37 . * 
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Ranade writes of this new movement:— 

“Like the Protestant Reformation in Europe in 
the 16th century, that was a religious, social and 
literary revival and reformation in India, but 
notably in the Deccan in the 15th and 16th centu¬ 
ries. This religious revival was not Brahmanical 
in its orthodoxy; it was heterodox in its spirit of 
protest against forms and ceremonies and class dis¬ 
tinctions based on birth, and ethical in its prefer¬ 
ence of a pure heart, and the law of love, to all other 
acquired merits and good works. This religious 
revival was the work also of the people, of the 
masses, and not of the classes. At its head were 
saints and prophets, poets and philosophers, who 
sprang chiefly from the lower orders of society,— 
tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, 
barbers, and even mahars (scavengers), more often 
than Brahmans."® 

To the influence of religion was added that of lite¬ 
rature and language. The lyrical hymns of Tukaram 
breathing of sincere and fervent devotion to God were 
:sung by all classes, and served as a bond of unity among 
the various sections of the community. Without this 
homogeneity, caused by the diffusion of a common cul¬ 
ture, it would have been impossible for Shivaji to build 
up the national state. 

Shivaji was greatly helped in his political and social 
synthesis by men Who had received ample training in the 
. arts of administration and war in the 

Mamh®”® ^ ^ ^ service of the Muslim Sultanates of 

the Deccan. In the kingdoms of Gol- 
kunda and Bijapur, the Marathas were largely employed 
in the revenue department and held important posts in 
the army. Some of them held even ministerial portfolios 
and commanded much influence in the states in which 
they served. The Deccani Brahmans were often entrust¬ 
ed with diplomatic missions, and took part in the most 
confidential bu siness of government. The Maratha Sile, 

®Rise of the Maratha Power, p. 10. 
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dars and Bargirs were employed in the military depart¬ 
ment by the Bahmanids and their political successors— 
the rulers of die five states into which that kingdom was 
split up—and thus acquired wealth and power which 
made them a factor to be reckoned with in Deccan poli¬ 
tics. The knowledge and insight which they gained 
while in office stood diem in good stead, when they had 
to oppose the Muslim kings who employed them. 
During the reign of Shahjahan, when the kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkunda were threatened with extinction, 
these Jagirdars obtained an opportunity of advancing 
I their own interests. They took part in political revolu¬ 
tions, and changed sides as convenience required, and 
tried to secure advantageous terms for themselves from 
all parties. One of these Jagirdars was Shivaji’s father, 
Shahji Bhonsle, who had entered the service of the Bija¬ 
pur State in 1632 and had risen to power through the 
favour of Murari Jagdeva who enjoyed the confidence of 
Wazir Khawas Khan. 

Shivaji was born in the hill fort of Shivner on April 10, 
1627. His mother Jijabai was a woman of uncommon 

talents and brought up her child with 
* *^*^^^ great care and affection. Shahji's 
neglect of his wife, followed by a fresh 
marriage alliance with a young and beautiful woman, 
made Jijabai concentrate all her energies on bringing up 
her son, for whom she felt a boundless affection. Being 
a woman of a religious turn of mind, familiar with 
Puranic legends, she filled her son’s mind with the stories 
of the renowned heroes and warriors of bygone ages. 
The lad's spirit was stirred as he listened to these tales of 
human achievement and grandeur and he felt a desire to 
imitate the example of the heroes of old. Luckily, his 
father found a teacher of great ability in Dadoji Konda- 
deva, whose constant vigilance and care exerted a highly 
I beneficial influence on Shivaji’s character. All evidence 
tends to confirm the view that Shivaji never received like 
Akbar formal instruction in letters', but he assimilated 
with great zeal the contents of the Ramavana and the 
Mahabharata, and the wisdom and knowledge enshrined 
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in the numeraus discourses on Dharama, and the arts of 
government and war. He learnt horse-riding, the use of 
arms, and other manly exercises, which were in Muham¬ 
madan India the staple education of the scions of the 
aristocracy, both Hindu and Muslim. Shivaji*s stay at 
the Bijapur court made him acquainted with the strength 
and weakness of that ‘great but degenerate capital.* He 
fully realised the forces of decadence that were working 
in that Sultanate, and the first-hand knowledge he had 
acquired greatly helped in his future plans. Gifted with 
a keen faculty of observation, he took a great interest in 
examining horses and munitions of war, and asked ques¬ 
tions about political affairs. His contact with Hindu 
sages convinced him of the necessity of doing something 
for the protection and regeneration of Hinduism. Swami 
Ram Das, his spiritual preceptor and guide, instilled 
into his mind a love of Hindu religion ond charged him 
with the duty of protecting the cow and the Brahman— 
the only cry that could appeal powerfully to his contem¬ 
poraries. Some modern writers have tried to prove that 
it was Ram Das who gave his disciple the ideal of an 
independent Hindu monarchy, but the evidence in 
support of this view is neither sufficient nor convincing.^ 

*Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, pp. 381-82. 

Mr. G. S. Sardesai maintains that Shivaji's aim was ulti¬ 
mately to establish a Hindu empire of suzerain power for all 
India, gradually expanding from its original base in the Deccan. 
He gives the following reasons for his opinion:— 

(1) The atmosphere in which Shivaji was born and bred 
favoured tne development of such an aim. All 
north India was ground to dust under the Muham¬ 
madan yoke and someone was needed to champion 
the cause of Hinduism. 

(2) His wars and campaigns, his plans and movements, 
and his words and arrangements do not show that 
he restricted his vision to the Maharashtra or Deccan 
only. 

(3) His introduction of the Sardeshmukhi and the 
Chauth furnishes a clue to his future aims. He 
claimed Sardeshmukhi from Shahjahan as ^rly aa 
164^; the latter he revived in 1660 when he con- 
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It may be conceded at once that the abasement of the 
Hindu religion at the hands of the Muslims led Shivaji 
to prepare himself for its defence, but it is too much to 
assert that his desire for political dominion owed itsi ori¬ 
gin to the inspiration of Swami Ram Das. Anyway, the 
defence of the Hindu religion and the foundation of 
political power were inseparable things; the one could 
not be done without the other. The environment fully 
reacted upon his vigorous mind and deeply roused his 
hatreds and resentments. Altogether, the influences of 
heredity, education, temperament and environment 
drove him to oppose the Mughals and to make a des¬ 
perate attempt to rid the land of their domination. 

Before beginning his military career, Shivaji fully 
acquainted himself with the country, and secured the 

devotion and attachment of the Mavalis— 
the people inhabiting the Maval country 
running along the Western Ghats for 
about 90 miles in length and 12 miles in breadth. They 
left the plough, joined his service and helped him in his 

quered the Konkan. He employed these to enable 
his nation to establish, in the long run, a Hindu 
empire. 

(4) He befriended Hindu princes. Even when he was 
fighting the Mughals he never fought s^ainst the 
Rajput generals. 

(5) Shivaji purposely undertook his visit to Agra in 
order to acquaint himself with the condition of the 
country. He returned home after a year gaining 
\ valuable experience of which he made use after¬ 
wards. This shows that Shivaji’s plan included an 
all-India movement. 

These arguments are not convincing. Sir J. N. Sarkar's 
view comes very near the truth:— 

“For one t^ing, he never had peace to work out his poli¬ 
tical ideas. The whole of his short life was one struggle with 
enemies, a period of preparation and not function. All his 
attention was necesarily devoted to meeting daily dangers with 
daily expedient, and he had not the chance of peacefully build¬ 
ing up a well-planned political edifice." 

Shivaji and His Times, p. 602 (1929 edition). 
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predatory excursions and conquests. From his boyhood, 
Shivaji longed to carve out for himself an independent 
kingdom, but his tutor and guardian, Dadoji Kondadeva, 
advised him to be more modest in his ambition. A man 
of limited ideas, Dadoji could not sympathise with 
Shivaji’s dreams of conquest, and suggested to him that 
he should rest satisfied with serving the Sultan of Bijapur 
like his ancestors. But Shivaji was destined for greater 
things. To him it was nothing short of dishonour to 
enter the service of a decrepit state which was a prey to 
intrigue and foreign war. 

The serious illness of the Sultan of Bijapur in 1646 
and the consequent disorder in his kingdom gave Shivaji 
the long-desired opportunity. He captured the fort of 
Toma, 20 miles S. W. of Poona, in the same year and 
then raided the fort of Raigarh, five miles east of Torna, 
which easily fell into his hands. After Dadoji’s death in 
1647 Shivaji became the virtual master of his father's 
western Jagir, and brought the fort of Chakan and the 
outposts of Baramati and Indapur under his control. 
Soon after he seized the forts of Singarh, Kondana, and 
Purandhar, which secured his Jagir on the southern 
frontier. 

The Sultan of Bijapur had come to know of Shivaji’s 
daring acts, but his ministers persuaded him that the 
matter was not serious.. Shivaji continued his raids, but 
when he seized Kalyan and harried the Konkan, the 
Sultan was roused from his slumber, and felt that some 
action must be taken. About the same time his father 
Shahji was arrested and imprisoned by Mustafa, the 
Commander-in-chief of Bijapur, for misbehaving in the 
siege of Jinji in the South Arcot district, and his Jagir 
was confiscated. Shivaji was upset by the news of his 
father’s imprisonment, and for the time being he gave 
up his predatory raids. He negotiated with Prince 
Murad, the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, and expressed 
a wish to join the imperial service. The Bijapur Gov¬ 
ernment was alarmed at this diplomatic move of Shivaji, 
and at once ordered the release of his father. The re¬ 
lease was not due to Mughal pressure, for Shahjahan was 
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bound by treaty not to encourage the rebellions officers 
of the Sultan, but to the good offices of certain 
Bijapuri nobles who were Muslims. Shahji promised 
to curb the unruly spirit of his son and to ask him to 
keep the peace for six years. Shivaji kept quiet and did 
little to give offence to the Sultanate of Bijapur. He 
spent his time in developing his resources for a more 
determined struggle with his rivals in the Dec- 
can. 

These rivals were the tulers of Bijapur and the 
Mughals. Without coming into conflict with them, it 
was impossible to build up an independent state—the 
supreme object of his desire. When Adil Shah died in 
November, 1656, Prince Aurangzeb advanced against 
Bijapur. Shivaji judged it a good opportunity to plan a 
fresh move on the diplomatic chessboard. Sure of a 
response from the Mughal Prince, who was naturally 
interested in encouraging the discontented officers of 
Bijapur, he opened negotiations with him, but these 
proved of no avail owing to the lack of mutual confidence. * 
Shivaji raided the Mughal territory, but when the Sultan 
of Bijapur made peace with the Mughals, he saw no 
other alternative but to follow suit. Before peace could 
be signed between him and the Mughals, Aurangzeb left 
for the north, on hearing of Shahjahan’s illness, to take 
part in the war of succession. 

The cessation of hostilities between the Mughals and 
the Sultan of Bijapur gave the latter sufficient time to 
deal with Shivaji, whose increasing power was a source of 
chronic anxiety to him. Shahji was asked to stop his 
son's hostile activities, but he excused himself on the 
ground that his son was not amenable to his control. 
When persuation failed, the government was constrained 
to employ force. Afzal Khan was sent at the head of a 
considerable force ‘to bring back the rebel dead or alive. 
He was commissioned by the dowager-Queen to effect the 
purpose by feigning friendship with Shivaji and by pro- 
mising him a pardon for his wrongdoings. 

Afzal Khan was a braggart. He had boastfully dec¬ 
lared in open Durbar that he would capture the Maratha 
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bandit without firing a shot. But on reaching the hilly 
country in which Shivaji’s power was centred, he realised 
the folly of his hasty action. He sent a Brahm^ officer 
cf his, Krishnaji Bhaskar, with a letter for Shivaji in 
which he promised the grant of forts and districts seized 
by him and the conferment of titles and distinctions as a 
mark of honour. On the receipt of this letter Shivaji 
found himself on the horns of a dilemma. If he accepted 
Afzal's seductive offer, there would be an end to all his 
cherished dreams of independent dominion; and if he 
adopted an irreconcilable attitude towards Bijapur, he 
tvould have to face the wrath of the Sultan and the em- 
.peror of Delhi and to fight for his very existence in the 
Deccan. His ministers urged a compromise but he was 
firm. Quietly he organised his forces and resolved to go 
to war in self-defence. 

Though fully prepared for a contest, Shivaji receiv¬ 
ed Afzal’s envoy with great courtesy, and by means of 
iioneyed words and offer of gold he succeeded in eliciting 
from him the real secret. He was informed that Afzal 
meant treachery, and wished to capture him by throwing 
him off his guard. A spot was fixed, and a conference was 
arranged. It was agreed that both parties Should meet 
ruiattended by their troops. Afzal who was* a sturdy, 
well-built man advanced to embrace the short slim 
Maratha who only reached up to his shoulders. Gra¬ 
dually he tightened his clasp, and holding his neck in a 
firm grip with his dagger with a view to finishing his 
opponent. But Shivaji was not the man to be taken un¬ 
awares. With the help of his Baghnakh (tiger-claw), he 
forced the Khan to relax his grip, and thrust it into his 
breast so that he fell wounded on the ground. The 
Marathas rushed upon the Musalmans who were carrying 
the Khan in a Palki, and cut off his head which they 
carried in triumph to their master. Afzal’s officers and 
men were dumbfounded by the news of their leader’s 
tragic end. They en^ged the Marathas in a death grap¬ 
ple, but suffered a miserable defeat. They were merci¬ 
lessly butchered, and their baggage and artillery train 
tv’ere captured by the enemy. 
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Was Afzal’s death an act o£ treachery on the part of 
Shivaji ? The Marathas justified the murder, and look¬ 
ed upon it as an act of national liberation. Their histo¬ 
rians have described the deed as merely an act of ven¬ 
geance upon the sworn enemies of th^ir gods and the 
defilers of their shrines. Khwafi Khan puts the entire 
blame upon Shivaji and accuses him of base treachery 
and deceit.® Grant Duff repeats the charge, and his 
\ iews are echoed by all other European writers who have 
followed him. But modern research has established the 
fact that Shivaji perpetrated the murder in self-defence.* 
The English factory record shows that the Khan was 
asked by his sovereign to capture tMe Maratha chief by 
feigning friendship with him, and his envoy also inform- * 
ed Shivaji that treachery was intended. Shivaji followed 
the good old principle of ‘safety first,’ and forestalled his 
opponent in the execution of his sinister designs. Kin¬ 
caid and Parasanis relate the story of the manner in 
which the Khan insulted Shivaji on seeing his splendour, 
and was confronted with an equally unpleasant retort. 
There is no need to waste much time over the old con¬ 
troversy as to who struck the first blow. Evidence has 
now become available which proves that it was Afzal who 
acted as the aggressor. The old Maratha chroniclers who 
never conceal Shivaji’s crimes have recorded the same 
thing, and their statements cannot be lightly brushed 
aside like the patriotic effusions of modern wrtiers, who 
refuse to see any fault or blemish in their adored hero. 
Shivaji’s preparations were made in self-defence. If he 
had not taken the necessary precautions, he would have 
been slain by the general who had already a design on his 

s He writes: "The designing rascal by sending various 
presents and fruits of the country and by his humbleness and 
submission, conciliated Afzal Khan who fell into the snare, 
believing all his false and deceiving statements, and observing 
none of that caution which the wise commend." Elliot, VII, 
p. 259. 

* For a fuller examination of the subject see Sarkar’s Shivaji 
and His Times,’ pp. 63—73 and ‘History of the Maratha People* 
by Kincaid and Pafasanis, Vol. I, pp. 157—64. 
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life. But in one tlhing the Bijapuris were taken by sur¬ 
prise. They never expected the fearful attack which the 
Marathas delivered upon them, and perished without 
much resistance. Afzal Khan did not take any precau¬ 
tions, because he thought that his murderous intent 
would be kept a secret to the last. He felt sure that 
Shivaji's followers would disperse in panic after their 
leader’s death. What a pity I the veteran general had 
also hopelessly undervalued his opponent's capacity for 
meeting an emergency fraught with such dire consequen¬ 
ces to himself. 


The murder of Afzal Khan and the complete rout of 
Bijapur forces encouraged Shivaji in his designs, and he 
The Mu hais began to carry his depredations into the 
and Shivaji!^ Mughal country. Aurangzeb who was 


Shayasta Khan sent 
against him. 


by this time securely seated on the 
throne of Delhi sent his maternal uncle. 


Shayasta Khan, who was appointed to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan, to deal with him, Shayasta occupied Poona, 
captured the fort of Ohakan, and the Mughals after two 
years of desultory warfare established their hold on the 
North Konkan, including the district of Kalyan while the 
south remained in Shivaji's hands. Shayasta returned to 
Poona after the capture of Chakan to stay there during 
the rainy season, but Shivaji had recourse to a curious 


stratagem to get the better of his opponents. A band of 
400 picked Maratha soldiers feigned to be a marriage 
party, and with a boy dressed up as a bridegroom in 
their midst, they entered the town, and at midnight raid¬ 
ed the governor’s residence, a house in which Shivaji had 
lived in his childhood. These were the days of Ramzan, 
and the governor and his eruards had gone to sleep after a 
heavy meal. The Marathas began a fearful slaughter, 


and made a breach into the wall through which Shivaji 
with 200 men entered the haram^ A consternation en¬ 
sued, and the Nawab was roused from his slumber by 
one of his slave girls. He got up, and hastily seized a 


f Khwafi Khan gives a highly interesting account of the 
episode. Elliot, VII, pp. 269-74. 
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bow, arrows and a spear, but before he could strike, 
Shivaji cut off his thumb; just at this time the lights were 
put out by one of the Nawab’s servants, and in this dark¬ 
ness he was carried by two of his slave girls wtho retained 
their presence of mind. The Marathasj entered the guard 
houses and' slew every one whether awake or asleep, 
shouting all the time, “This is how you keep watdh." 
Shayasta’s son, Abdul Fatah, rushed forward to attack the 
assailants and struck down two or three* men, but he 
could not cope with them single-handed, and was wound¬ 
ed and killed. The Marathas, having finished! their 
work, left the haram and decamped, the Mughals knew 
not whither. 

The night attack was a complete success, and greatly 
enhanced Shivaji’s prestige. Raja Jaswant Singh, who 
had been sent by the emperor to assist the viceroy, came 
to consult with him in the morning, but he was confront¬ 
ed with a sarcastic remark, T thought, the Maharaja had 
died fighting for me in the last night’s attack.* Popular 
suspicion fell upon the Raja, and in the Mughal camp 
his bona fides were seriously doubted. As for the Mara¬ 
thas, they looked upon their success as nothing short of 
a miracle, performed by the aid of divine inspiration. 

Deeply mortified by defeat and humiliation, Shayasta 
Khan retired to Aurangabad, but immediately afterwards 
he was recalled by the emperor and transferred (Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1663) to the governorship of Bengal. Prince 

Muazzam was appointed to succeed Shayasta in the 
Deccan. 

No less daring was the sack of Surat perpetrated by 
Shivaji in January 1664. At the head of 4,000 picked 

men well-equipped with arms, he ad- 
vanced upon Surat, and sent word to the 
governor and the wealthiest Muslim mer¬ 
chants that they should immediately satisfy him or he 
would set fire to their town and loot all their property. 
No reply was received to this threatening demand, and 
Shivaji ordered the sack of the city widi ruthless ven¬ 
geance. When he raided the house of a Muhammedan 
merchant near the English factory, the English traders 
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offered succour to the unfortunate victim of his greed. 
Exasperated by their resistance, he asked them to keep 
aloof or to pay three lakhs of rupees, and in case they 
failed to do eihter, he threatened to kill them all and 
raze their factory to the ground. The President of the 
factory, Oxenden, adopted a firm attitude. He refused 
to comply with his insulting demand and informed him 
that they were ready to take up the challenge. By this 
time Shivaji had obtained enough to satiate his thirst for 
wealth, and with a booty amounting to more than a crore 
of rupees, he left Surat, carrying away gold, silver, pearls, 
diamonds and other articles of incalculable value. 

A second army under the best and most trusted 
officers like Mirza Raja Jai Singh assisted by Diler Khan, 
Muazzam and Sent early in 1665 to deal with 
Jai Singh against Shivaji. Aurangzeb had appointed Raja 
®***'^j*’ Jai Singh to take the place of Jas- 

want after his sorry part in the Poona episode. Jai Singh, 
the Kachwaha prince of Amer, was a man of great talents, 
well-versed in Turki, Persian, Sanskrit, and Urdu, an 
adept in conversation, and a bom diplomatist and tacti¬ 
cian, well able to deal with the intricacies of political 
affairs. His intimate contact with court life had made 
him familiar with all the varied forms of Muslim eti¬ 
quette, and had given him an insight into Muslim charac¬ 
ter, which doubly increased his usefulness as a general of 
combined armies and a representative of the emperor in 
treating with foreign powers. The Mughal army entered 
the Maratha country without much opposition, and laid 
siege to the fort of Purandhar. The Prabhu Command¬ 
er, Murar Baji Deshpande of Mahad, offered a gallant 
resistance in spite of his inadequate forces but he was 
killed in action. Even Raigarh, Shivaji*s chief seat of 
power, was threatened. Convinced of the futility of 
further resistance, the Maratha leader offered to make 
peace with the Mugrhals. The treaty of Purandhar was 
concluded (June 1665), by which he agreed to surrender 
23 of his forts, yielding a revenue of four lakhs of hurts a 
year, keening for himself 12 forts 'with “moderate reve¬ 
nues.” His son, Shambhuji, was to be enrolled among 
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the Panjhazari Mansabdars of the empire with a suitable 
Jagir, while Shivaji was to be excused for his 
“late unwise and disloyal acts." Another clause was 
added to the treaty which provided that Shivaji would 
pay to the emperor 40 lakhs of huns in 13 yearly install¬ 
ments, if he were confirmed in the possession of certain 
lands in the Konkan and Balaghat by means of an impe¬ 
rial farman. Further, he agreed to assist the Mughals in 
their war against Bijapur. 

The treaty was a great diplomatic triumph for Jai 
Singh, and marks a decisive stage in Shivaji’s struggle 
with the empire. A great enemy was placated, and hit 
co-operation was secured in Mughal attempts against 
Bijapur. Shivaji, on his part, proved as good as his 
word. He accepted imperial honours and gifts, and with 
his troops helped Raja Jai Singh in invading Adil Shah’s 
territories. The crowning triumph of Jai Singh’s diplo¬ 
macy was soon reached when he persuaded Shivaji to pay 
a visit to the imperial court. 

Why did Shivaji agree to go to the imperial court in 
spite of the treaty of Purandhar to the contrary ? Mr. 

Sardesai suggests that he strongly wished 
Shivaji’s visit to foj. himself what the emperor and 

(May 12. 1666). his couTt were like, what the sources of 

their strength were and how he 
should behave towards them in future.® Such a minute 
study at first hand, he says, was necessary for carrying 
into effect the grandiose plans of conquest which he was 
revolving in his mind. But against this view, we find 
that he agreed to Raja Jai Singh’s proposal with consi¬ 
derable reluctance. The Raja “used a thousand devices” 
to overcome his deep-rooted repugnance, and held out 
to him the hopes of great reward and honour. Perhaps 
the* glittering bait of the Deccan viceroyalty was dangled 
before his eyes, and the solemn assurances of the Rajput 
Raja dispelled whatever doubts he had in his mind 
about the emperor’s sincerity and good faith. Besides, 
Shivaji coveted the little island of Jinjira which was an 

®Main Currents of Maratha History, p. 71. 
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imperial possession. He carefully weighed the pros and 
cons of his visit. The ministers whom he consulted, de¬ 
cided by a majority in favour of the acceptance of the 
proposal. Since Raja Jai Singh and his son, Kunwar 
Ram Singh, had made themselves personally responsible 
for his safety at the imperial court, the Marathas suspect¬ 
ed no foul play. 

Shivaji reached Agra on the 9th of May along with 
his son Shambhuji, and three days later was granted an 
interview in the Hall of Public Audience. Kunwar Ram 
Singh offered 1,500 gold tnuhars as present (nazr) and 
Rs. 6,000 as an offering (nisar) for his Majesty’s well¬ 
being after the customary fashion of the country but the 
emperor’s behaviour was highly improper. He greeted 
Shivaji by exclaiming from his throne “Come up, Shivaji 
Raja." Shivaji advanced forward, and when he had made 
his obeisance, he was escorted back to take his stand 
among the third grade mansabdars, and no further notice 
was taken of him.® 

Shivaji was beside himself with wrath to find that he 
was accorded a place among the Panjhazari nobles and 
remonstrated with Kunwar Ram Singh in a loud voice. 
He cried out in anger that he would prefer death to dis¬ 
honour and fell into a fainting fit. His outburst was 
heard by Aurangzeb who enquired what the matter was. 
The Rajput prince diplomatically answered:, “The tiger 
is a wild beast of the forest. He feels oppressed by heat 
in a place like this and has been taken ill.” Aurangzeb 
ordered rose water to be sprinkled on his face, and asked 
Ram Singh to convey him to his resisdence. All explana¬ 
tions of the Prince failed to allay Shivaji’s resentment, 
and he openly charged the emperor with breach of faith. 
The words were reported to Aurangzeb by court spies, 
and Shivaji found himself placed under police surveil¬ 
lance. 

While a prisoner in the hands of the emperor, Shivaji 
taxed his brain to hit upon a device to get out of this 


® Khwafi Khan corroborate this account. 
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difficult situation. He feigned illness and began to send 
basketfuls of sweetmeats to he distributed among the 
Brahmans and other mendicants. At first the baskets 
were searched by the guards, but after some time they 
slackned their watch, and allowed the baskets to pass un¬ 
examined. One day Shivaji and his son seated them¬ 
selves in these baskets and effected their escape. They 
galloped to Mathura on horses, which they found ready 
at a distance of six miles from Agra. There, Shambhuji 
was entrusted to the care of a Maratha Brahman who was 
asked to keep their escape as secret. Shivaji besmeared 
himself with ashes like Hindu ascetics, and in this holy 
disguise, passing through Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, the 
Gondwana country, and the territory of Golkunda and * 
Bijapur on his way, reached the Deccan. 

To his great surprise he found no sedition or treason 
in his dominion on his arrival. His government was 
carried on by his ministers, as if nothing serious had 
happened. Soon after his return, war was recommenced 
with renewed energy and determination. 

Jai Singh was greatly perturbed by the turn affairs 
had taken in the north. His son Ram Singh was suspect- 

ed of conniving at Shivaii’s escape, and 
was threatened with the loss of his 
mansah. Shivaji's arrival in the Deccan added to the 
Raja's difficulties, and he was filled with anxiety about 
the Mughal position. He suggested to the emperor a 
plan,'® by which to murder Shivaji, but it did not mate¬ 
rialise, and the Mirza Raja was recalled in May 1667. 
His place was taken by Prince Muazzam with Raja Jas- 

Jai Singh had written to Jafar Khan, the minister, to 
obtain the emperor’s sanction to a marriage between Shivaji’s 
daughter ond the Raja’s son. These are the Raja’s words: 

"I am arranging matters in such a way that the wicked 
wretch Shiva will come to see me once, and in the course of his 
journey or return (our) clever men may get a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of disposing of that luckless fellow in his unguarded 

moment at that place.” It was a mesalliance which a 

Rajput would have spumed, but Jai Singh reconciled himself 
to it for the benefit of the emperor. 

Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, p, 160. 
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want Singh as the second in command. The aged Mirza 
Raja set out for the north but died on the way at Bur- 
hanpur on July 2, 1667. 

Shivaji made peace with the Mughals and during 
the years 1667--69 he kept quiet, and employed all his 
energies in consolidating his government. Aurangzeb 
was induced by Prince Muazzam and Raja Jaswant Singh 
to confer upon him the title of Raja and to assign jagirs 
in Berar to Shambhuji, who was again elevated to the 
rank of a Panjhazari noble. But the peace was nothing 
more than a truce, and war was renewed again in 1670. 
The Mughal position was weaker than it was four years 
ago, and Shivaji succeeded in capturing the forts of 
Kondana, Purandhar, Mahuli, and Nader, and expelled 
the Mughal Faujdar from the Konkan. The quarrels 
among the imperial generals rendered the Mughal posi¬ 
tion worse in the Deccan, and Shivaji, derived the fullest 
advantage from their weakness. In October 1670, he 
again looted Surat, ransacked the shops and houses, and 
carried off a booty amounting to 66 lakhs of rupees. The 
trade of the port was completely paralysed, and the fear 
of the Marathas killed all enterprise and ambition. So 
great was the dread of a recurrence of the visitation) that 
whenever the alarm was raised that the Marathas ^vere 
coming the people deserted the town and found refuge 
in distant places. 

From 1670 to 1674 war continued without cessation 
and the Marathas won brilliant success. Diler Khan’s 
defeat in 1674 further crippled the Mughal power in the 
Deccan. Just at this time a rebellion of the Afghans 
occurred on the North-West Frontier, and Diler Khan 
was recalled by Aurangzeb. 

The brilliant successes gained by Shivaji and the lull 
in the situation suggested to him the grand idea of 

assuming the title of king. The formal 
himseii?junfi6W. Ceremony took place in June 1674 at 

Raigarh amidst unequalled pomp and 
splendour. The celebration was accompanied by Vedic 
rites, and proclaimed to the world around that an inde¬ 
pendent Hindu kingdom was established in the teeth of 
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Muslim opposition. The achievement implied a bold 
challenge to Mughal imperialism, and must have caused 
profound dismay at Delhi. To the Hindu mind it recall¬ 
ed the greatness and grandeur of the empire of Vijay- 
nagar and its unending wars with the Muslinj. powers. 
History was repeating itself. 

Shivaji's treasury was deplete^ by the huge expendi¬ 
ture. incurred on the celebration of the coronation, and 

The last six found it necessary to renew his 

years of shivaji, raids. Wars were fought with the 
1674-80. Mughals, the Sultan of Bijapur, and the 

Abyssinians of Jinjira, but the grandest feat of Shivaji’s 
military generalship was the invasion of the Kamatik in 
1677-78 in alliance with the Qutb Shah. He captured 
Jinji, Vellore, and a number of other forts which consi» 
derably added to his prestige in the Deccan. Diler Kham 
was again sent to deal with him but his triumphs conti¬ 
nued uninterrupted. His last campaign was in the- 
Mughal Deccan where his soldiery plundered and devas¬ 
tated a number of villages and towns. Shivaji had great 
plans against the Mughals, but they were cut short by hiss 
untimely death on April 4, 1680, at the age of 53. 

Shivaji’s kingdom consisted of a nariow strip of land* 
comprising the Western Ghats and the Konkan between^ 

Kalyan and Goa, and towards the east it 
ji'f included Baglana in the north, and then 

it ran southwards through the Nasik and 
Poona districts, enclosing the entire territory, now cover¬ 
ed by the Satara and Kolhapur districts. Towards the 
south his recent conquests brought under his sway the 
whole of the western Karnatik, extending from Belgaum 
to the bank of the Tungabhadra oposite to the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency. 

European writers have expressed the view that the 
Pax Marathica was based on plunder and followed the 

principle of demanding payment for not 
Shivaji^ govern- ruling. This charge cannot be brought 

and hu Council. against Shivaii s government, whatever 

be its vEilidit^' in regard to later Maratha- 
rulers. Shivaji'was a great general and statesman who^ 
F. 58 


Shivaji's govern¬ 
ment. The King 
and his Council. 
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fully understood the need of the times. The institutions 
which he established were an improvement upon the 
existing order, and were well adapted to promote the 
well being of his subjects and to protect them from the 
-aggressions of his Muslim contemporaries. 

The Raja was an autocrat, but he was assisted by a 
•council of eight ministers called the Astha Pradhan. It 
was only an advisory body and had none of the character¬ 
istics of a modern cabinet. The eight ministers were:— 

(1) Peshwa (Prime Minister) who looked after ^he 

welfare of the state generally. 

(2) Amatya or the Finance Minister, who checked 

the income and expenditure of the state. 

(3) Mantri or the Chronicler, who kept a diary of 

the king’s daily doings and recorded every-, 
thing that happened at Court. 

(4) Sumant or the Foreign Secretary who kept an 

account of the king’s relations with foreign 
powers. 

(5) Sadhiva or the Home Secretary who had charge 

of the king’s conespondence. He supervised 
the draft of letters and affixed his seal on 
them and official documents. 

(6) Pandit Rao and Danadhyaksha or the Head of 

the Ecclesiastical Department who like the 
Mughal Sadr-i-Sudur looked after the grants 
to religious and learned men, decided theolo¬ 
gical disputes, and questions relating to 
custom. 

s(7) Senapati or the Commander-in-Chief who was 
the General-in-Chief of Shivaji’s forces. 

(8) Nyayadhisha or the Chief Judge. 

There were 18 departments in the state, whidi were 
looked after by the ministers under the guidance of the,^ 
King. The Swaraj territory which was directly under 
the rule of Shivaji, was divided into a number of Prdnts 
(districts), which were all aggregated into tlhree provinc- 
<es, each being placed under a viceroy. The system of 
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Jagirs was abolished, and the officers were paid in cash— 
a practice which resulted in great administrative efl&- 
ciency. Though the Maratha bureaucracy was well- 
adapted to meet die needs of the times, it contained 
within itself the seeds of dissolutiqn. All members of 
the Council except the Pandit Rao and the Nyayadhisha 
were expected to be, like the Mughal officers, military 
commanders, who, when they got an opportunity, tried 
to set up their own independent power, as happened 
during the later period of Maratha history. Shivaji 
guarded against this danger by making a rule that none 
of these offices should be hereditary, but after his death 
this practice was departed from with the result that all 
his plans were upset.'* 

As has been said before, Shivaji abolished the Jagir 
system because it tended to breed sedition and revolt. 

, He even confiscated lands given to reli- 

Fiscal system . ... i i • % 

gious institutions and substituted cash 
payments for them.*- He discouraged the farming sys¬ 
tem and introduced direct management. He did away 
with the Patel and the Kulkami in the village and the 
Deshmukh and Deshpande in the district, and himself 
appointed new collectors. The old division of the 
country into Subahs, Sarkars, Parganas, and Mauzas was 
replaced by a fresh division into Prants, Tarafs, and 
Mauzas. TheTarafwas under a Havaldar or a Karkun, 
the Prant under a Subahdar, Karkun, or Mukhya Desha- 
dhikari, and sometimes several Prants were entrusted to a 
Subahdar. The salary of a Subahdar was 400 hurts a year 
with a palanquin allowance of another 400. The land 
was surveyed by means of a Kathi or measuring rod, and 
record was kept of fields, and annual Kahuliyats were 
taken from those who held them. The state demand was 
at first fixed at 30 per cent, but later it was raised to 40 
per cent by Shiyaji. when all other taxes and cesses had 
been abolished.'® The peasant was not left in a state of 

^^Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power, p, 125. 

^2 Sardesai, Main Currents, p. 85. 

i®Sen, Maratha Administration, p. 73* 
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uncertainty, he knew what he had to pay and, as. Pringle 
Kennedy rightly observes, he seems to have been able to 
pay it without any great oppression.^* The accounts 
were carefully kept and examined by officers under the 
king’s personal control. Agriculture was encouraged, 
and in times of famine grain and money for buying seed 
were advanced to the peasants, and this amount was 
realised in instalments according to the means of the 
debtor.^® The English traveller Fryer has drawn a highly 
unfavourable picture of Shivaji’s revenue administration. 
He says that the officers were dishonest and selfish; the 
peasants were oppressed and cruelly tortured, and in fact 
’the great fish preyed on the little and even Bijapur rule 
was milder than that of Shivaji.’ Fryer’s account does not 
seem to have been based upon personal observation. The 
jtories of Shivaji’s benevolence and generosity, and his 
solicitude for the welfare of the peasantry, that are 
current in Maharashtra even to this day, point to the fact 
that he was a capable and humane administrator and not 
a mere despot who crushed the race of mortals to dust. 
Dellon, a French physician, who visited the western coast 
about the same time as Fryer, writes:—“His subjects are 
pagans like himself. But he tolerates all religions and is 
looked upon as one of the most political princes in those 
parts.’’^® 

There were abuses in the government, and officers 
must have practised tyranny in many places, but to say 
that the whole country was in a state of terrible misery 
is an assumption not founded on facts. Even Grant Duff 
admits that the districts were well managed, and derived 
much benefit from his wise and efficient administration. 

No account of Shivaji's fiscal system would be comp¬ 
lete without a word about the Chauth and Sardeshmu- 
khi. There is a great divergence of opinion among 
scholars about the levy of Chauth and all that can be 
done here is to give the views of leading writers on the 
subject. 


History of the Mughals, II, p. 125. 
“Sen, Maratha Administration, p. 73. 
“Ibid: p. 90. 
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Ranade says that the Chauth wasi not merely a 
military contribution without any moral or legal obliga¬ 
tion, but a payment in lieu of protection against the 
invasion of a third power. He compares it with 
Wellesley’s policy of Subsidiary Alliances and goes on 
to add 

• _ 

“The demand for Chauth was subsequently 
added with the consent of tlhe powers whose protec¬ 
tion was undertaken against foreign aggression, on 
payment of fixed sums for the support of the troops 
maintained for such services. This was the original 
idea as worked out by Shivaji and it was the same 
idea which in Marquis of Wellesley’s hand bore such 
fruit a hundred and twenty-five years later.^® 

According to Mr. Sardesai it was a tribute exacted 
from hostile or conquered territories.^® The practice 
had existed in the western parts of India before Shivaji. 
He applied it to the countries which he overran, and 
promised in return immunity from further exaction and 
protection against any other conqueror. Dr. Surendra 
Nath Sen differs from tliis view and holds that the Chauth 
was nothing but a contribution exacted by a military 
leader, but he apologetically adds that such exactions are 
not uncommon, and that this blackmail was justified by 
the exigencies of the situation.**® Prof. J.N. Sarkar 
has readied a different conclusion. He writes : 

“The payment of Chauth merely saved a place 
from the unwelcome presence of the Maratha 
soldiers and civil underlings, but did not impose on 
Shivaji any corresponding obligation to guard the 
district from foreign invasion or internal disorder* 
The Marathas looked only to their own gain and 
not to the fate of their prey after they had left. The 

”The Chauth was l/4th of the revenue of a district that 
was invaded by the Marathas. 

i®Rise of Maratha Power, pp. 224-25. 
i®Main Currents, pp. 76-77. 

20 Maratha Administration, p. 100. 
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Chauth was only a means of buying off one robber, 
an4 not a subsidiary system for the maintenance of 
peace and order against all enemies. The lands 
subject to the Chauth cannot therefore be rightly 
called spheres of influence.''*^ 

Whatever the theory of the Chauth^ it appears in 
practice to have been a merely military contribution. 
It was paid to ward off an attack of the Marathas and 
perhaps to prevent their reappearance in a country. 

Desai is the corrupt form of the Sanskrit word 
Desasvami, also called Deshmukh. The Sardeshmukh 
stood above several Desais or Deshmukhs, and'his duty 
was to look after the work of the latter. He was paid 
for his services, and this payment was called Sardesh- 
mukhi. Shivaji claimed to be the hereditary Sardesh- 
mukh of his country. 

' The administration of justice was of a primitive 
kind. There were no regular courts and no systematic 

procedure. In villages the elders held 
P^nchayats to settle the disputes sub¬ 
mitted to them. Ordeal was common,, 
and we read of men fearlessly grasping red-hot iron or 
plunging their hand into boiled water or oil. Criminal 
cases were heard by the Patel who was an officer, having 
the qualifications of a modern Tahsildar. Appeals in 
civil and criminal cases were heard by the Brahman 
Nyayadhisha, whose decisions were based upon the 
ancient Smritis. The final court of appeal was the 
Hdzir Majlis who seems to have disappeared after Shiva- 
ji*s death. 

Shivaji was a born general and captain of war. He 
organised the military system, which he had inherited 

from his predecessors, and effected 
nirat?on.^ Several improvements in it. The forts 

formed a special feature of his military 
administration. The chronicles mention that there 
were about 280 forts in his possession. In fact, the hill 
fort with the adjoining territory under a Havaldar 

Shivaji and His Times, p. 369. 
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formed the unit of Shivaji's government. He spent a 
large sum of money in repairing some of the more 
important forts like Rajgarh, Raigarh, Torna, and 
Partapgarh, and no efforts was spared to keep their 
defences in a good condition. ‘The people were taught 
to regard the fort,’ writes Mr. Rawlinson, ‘as their 
mother, as indeed it was for thither the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages resorted in time of invasion.’ Each 
fort was under a Maratha Havaldar with whom were 
associated a Brahman Subahdar responsible for civil and 
revenue administration, and an officer to the Prabhu 
(Kayastha) caste, who held charge of the grain and 
fodder supply, and of the military stores. The Havaldar* 
had a garrison under his command, recruited from the 
various castes. Shivaji's political wisdom is reflected in 
the caste balance which he tried to maintain in order to 
prevent conspiracy and revolt on the part of his officers, 

Shivaji maintained a regular, standing army and 
provided quarters for it during the rainy season. At the 
time of his death his army, which was originally a small 
force, consisted of 30 to 40 thousand cavalry and one 
, lakh of infantry drawn from the ranks of the peasantry. 
He had an elephant corps, which numbered 1,260 
according to the Sabhasad Bakhar, and also a fleet which 
contained about 200 men-of-war. The strength of his 
artillery arms is not precisely known, though Onne 
writes that ‘he had previously purchased eighty pieces, 
of cannon and lead sufficient for all his matchlocks from 
the French Director at Surat.The Sabhasad mentions 
the Use of the arms in battles, and says that the enemies 
were attacked with rockets, musket shots, bombs and 
stones. 

The army had the same gradation of officers as 
obtained in the civil administration. The cavalry -was 
divided into two classes—the Bargirs and the Shiledars. 
The former were supplied with horses and arms by the 
state while the latter had to find their own equipment,. 


Fragments, p. 58. 
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The unit in the cavalry was formed by 25 trooj>ers; over 
’•them was placed a Havaldar, and five Havaldars fonned 
‘one Jumla under a Jumladar, Ten Jumladars made a 
Hazari charge, and five Hazaris were placed under 
Panjhazari, who was given a salary of 2,000 hurts. The 
Panjhamris were under the command of a Sar-i-nobat. 
For every 25 troopers, a farrier and a water-carrier 
were provided by the state. 

The infantry arm was similarly organised. It was 
divided into regiments, brigades and divisions. The 
smallest unit was formed by nine soldiers who were 
under the command of a Naik. Over five such Naiks 
was placed a Havaldar, two or three of whom formed the 
charge of Jumladar. Ten Jumladars were under the 
■command of a Hazari, and over seven Hazaris was placed 
a Sar-i-nobat. 

The army consisted of both Hindus and Muslims 
and made no distinctions. In time of need Shivaji could 
also call the feudal forces of the Marathas Wattandars, 
but he did not place reliance upon them. Soldiers were 
paid in cash or by an assignment on the district govern- 
ihents. They had full confidence in their leader and 
loved to follow him to the field of battle. Those who 
served him loyally were rewarded, and the children and 
widows of those who fell in battle were well looked after 
by the state. His liberality attracted men from far and 
wide, and even veteran warriors felt the magic of his 
powerful personality, and regarded it a privilege to 
follow him. Shivaji’s military camp was much better 
than that of later times. He was always anxious to 
maintain discipline in the army and never allowed any¬ 
thing which might lower the morale of his troops. He 
liad drawn up elaborate regulations for his army which 
may be summarised thus: 

' The army should return to cantonments in 
the home territory during the rainy season. Grain, 
fodder, and medicines were to be stored for the 
horses and thatched huts for the troopers. Soon 
after Dashehra the army marched out of the canton- 
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merits and for eight months it subsisted in foreign 
territories. No women, female slaves, or dancing 
girls should be permitted. Anyone breaking the 
rule should be put to death. Women and children 
of the enemy should be protected. Brahmans were 
to be let alone and should not be accepted as 
sureties, when contributions were levied from 
conquered country. Precious articles seized by the 
troops during their sojourn abroad should sent 
to the treasury. Those who kept back anything 
should be severely dealt with.’* 

These regulations were strictly enforced. Khwafi 
Khan writes in this connection: 

“He (Shivaji) laid down the rule that when¬ 
ever a place was plundered, the goods of poor people, 
pulsiyah (copper money), and vessels of brass and 
copper, should belong to the man who found them; 
but other articles, gold and silver, cbined, or un¬ 
coined gems, valuable stuffs and jewels, were not to 
belong to the finder, but were to be given up with¬ 
out the smallest deduction to the officers, and to be 
by them paid over to Shivaji’s government.*’** 

During the sack of Surat the Marathas did not touch 
cloth, copper’Utensils, and other insignificant articles.** 
No soldier was enlisted in the army unless he furnished 
security for good behaviour. The officers were paid in 
advance, and had to account for the Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukhi collected by them. Merit was recognised and 
faithful service was fitly rewarded. 

Khwafi Khan’s condemnation of Shivaji, reiterated 
by European writers, has been proved to be baseless by 
s h i V a j i'8 modem research, and, thanks to the 
achievement and labour of Indian scholars, we have been 
character. form a just estimate of his 

character and policy. Like Haider Ali and Ranjit 


38 EUiot, VII. p. 261. 
Rawlinson, Shivaji, p. 98. 
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Singh after him, Shivaji possessed creative genius of a 
high order. From the son of a petty Jagirdar in a 
Muslim state, he rose to the position of a powerful king, 
who struck terror into the hearts of his opponents, and 
founded an independent Hindu state in the teeth of 
Muslim opposition. The reader will easily gather from 
the account of his life given before what a great statesman 
and general he was. He evolved order out of chaos, 
united the scattered fragments of the Marathas people 
into a nation, and by the example of his own personal 
heroism, led them on to heights of glory of which they 
had never dreamt before. Every raid brought fresh 
renown, and every conquest extended the boundaries of 
his small kingdom, which became an eyesore not only 
to the Sultanate of Bijapur but also to the mighty 
Mughal empire. Shivaji was a rare admixture of the 
ideal and the practical. As the champion of cows and 
Brahmans he. appealed to the traditional religious 
impulses of the Hindus and succeeded remarkably 
in organising an efiFective protest against Muslim bigotry, 
which overshadowed the entire land from Delhi to 
Daulatabad. He saw clearly the consequences of the 
imperial policy of annexing the south, and strove all his 
life to make it impossible of realisation. Clear in his 
ideals which he pursued with a steadfastness that has few 
parallels in the political annals of our country, Shivaji 
possessed, in a rare measure, what Professor J. N. Sarkar 
calls, the unfailing sense of reality in politics. The task 
of a statesman is not merely to envisage a great purpose, 
but to see how far his resources can carry him. Shivaji 
had the gift of grasping quickly the possibilities of a 
situation, and knew where he must stop. It is true he 
followed the marim of ‘safety first,* but even here his 
actions were not the results of ‘mean and grovelling 
calculations.' He organised an administration which 
was in many respects more efficient than that of the 
Mughals. The welfare of the common people was ever 
dear to his heart, and there is ample evidence of his 
charity, justice and benevolence. It is this which led 
the Marathas to regard him ‘as superman, a divine 
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agency to free them from the yoke of Muslims. It 
would not have been so, if Shivaji were a tyrant or a mere 
robber chief, equal in treachery and finesse only to the 
devil, as Khwafi Khan would have us believe. Shivaji 
gave the Marathas peace and order, and to a persecuted 
community he appeared as the star of a new hope before 
whom all ugly shadows melted away, and the hearts of 
his co-religionists were filled with joy in expectation of 
the fulfilment of a great purpose. It was the strength 
and vigour he imparted to the political and social system 
of the Marathas that defied Aurangzeb’s might even after 
his death. The abandonment of his policy by his 
successors precipitated the ruin of the state, which he’ 
had founded with so much energy, statesmanship and 
foresight. 

In private life Shivaji maintained a high standard 
of morality, considering the times in which he lived. 
Polygamy and concubinage were common among men 
of high rank, but all authorities agree that his elevated 
morality and loftiness of purpose were in striking con¬ 
trast with the sensual indulgence, meanness and trickery 
of his contemporaries. He was illiterate, but his power¬ 
ful mind was capable of comprehending the most intri¬ 
cate questions of politics. He was a shrewd judge of 
men, and his discernment of human character was as 
unerring as it was quick. By the sheer force of his native 
genius, he outshone all his ministers, and successfully 
imposed his will upon them. In diplomacy and state¬ 
craft, he had few equals in his age, and his enemies were 
taken by surprise at the rapidity and suddenness with 
which he altered his positions and executed his plans. 
He was intensely devoted to his religion. The plant of 
orthodoxy, nurtured by his mother with tender care and 
affection amidst circumstances of depression, which were 
enough to crush all enterprise out of an ordinary woman, 
at last grew into a tree, and bore rich fruit. He became 
a champion of Hinduism, and his readiness to defend it 
at all times against Muslim aggression brought to him 
the sympathy of Hindus all over Hindustan. His Guru 
Ram Das, by his influence, fed this fountain of faith, and 
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when Shivaji organised his government, he devised 
measured to promote the interests of Hindu religion. 
He granted pensions to learned Brahmans and ascetics, 
built hermitages, and oflEered encouragement to Sanskrit 
studies. One man of rice was every year granted to a 
Brahman who mastered one of the Vedas, and two to him 
who studied two and so on in increasing proportion. 
Students were given stipends, and scholars from distant 
lands came to seek his patronage. He was interested in 
the cause of learning and employel learned Brahmans to 
find synonyms for current Persian words, and their 
labours resulted in the compilation of the Rdjvyavahdr 
JCosh. 

But Shivaji was not a bigot. He treated even 
Muslim saints with respect, and granted lands and 
annuities to Muslim shrines. He waged relentless war 
against the Musalmans, but he stopped it as soon as they 
acknowledged his overlordship. Even Khwafi Khan, who 
is in no way friendly to him, speaks of his great qualities 
in eulogistic terms : 

“. . . . But he made it a rule that whenever his 
followers went plundering, they should do no harm 
to the mosques, the Book of God, or the woman of 
anyone. Vhienever a copy of the sacred Kuran 
came into his hands he treated it with respect, and 
gave it to some of his Musalman followers. When 
the women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were 
taken prisoners by his men he watched over them 
until their relations came with a suitable ransom to 
buy their liberty.’**® 

The same writer says in another place: 

“Shivaji had always striven to maintain the 
honour of the people in his territories. He persever¬ 
ed in a course of rebellion, plundering caravans, and 
troubling mankind; but he entirely abstained from 
other disgraceful acts, and was careful to maintain 


" Elliot, VII, p. 260. 
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the honour of women and children of 'Muham¬ 
madans when they fell into his hands. His injunc¬ 
tions upon this point were very strict, and anyone 
who disobeyed them received punishment. 

Shivaji well merited the kingship which was adorn¬ 
ed by his valour and virtue. He was ambitious but 
ambition did not blind him to moral considerations. 
He was generous to his foes and chivalrous to women 
when they fell into his hands. The charges of fraud 
and treachery, brought against him by his enemies, have 
failed to stand the test of a critical examination. In¬ 
deed, the unbiassed enquirer is often struck by his 
regard for Muslim religion and his generous treatment* 
of the weak and the defenceless. Mr. Rawlinson is right 
when he says: 

“He was never deliberately or wantonly cruel. 
To respect women, mosques, and non-combatants, 
to stop promiscuous slaughter after a battle, to re¬ 
lease and dismiss with honour captured men and 
officers. . . .these are surely no light virtues."®^ 

The Maratha State built up by Shivaji did not last 
beyond his lifetime. It was a military organisation like 
that of Ranjit Singh, and was swept away by the very 
forces which had brought it into existence. ‘Caste can¬ 
not be said to have been the chief cause of its decline. 
The real causes were the autocratic character of govern¬ 
ment and the reappearance of feudalism after Shiva- 
ji’s death. The tendency towards disintegration be¬ 
came more and more manifest as time passed, and 
Maratha Jagirdars began to act as independent despots, 
concerned with their selfish interests and not with 
those of the larger group to which they belonged. The 
state perished in the scramble of rival chiefs for power 
and wealth. Treachery and cunning were commonly 
used as political weapons, and the virtues of truthfulness 

Elliot, VII, p. 505. 

Shivaji, p. 99. 
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and honesty were ignored by those who wielded power. 
The dearth of a leader like Shivaji disorganised the 
national life which he had created. Lastly, the wars 
waged by the Marathas and Mughals against each other 
did harm to both parties. They destroyed the stability 
of the Maratha State and seriously hindered national 
consolidation and growth. 

Mention has previously been made of the new re¬ 
gulations which Aurangzeb issued soon after his acces- 
-sion to the throne. They were followed by certain 

others, which reveal his serious and 
gloomy outlook on life and his desire 
to make everything conform to ortho¬ 
dox Islam. In the eleventh year of the reign, he banned 
music at court on the plea that he had no time for 
amusements, and dismissed the court singers and musi¬ 
cians who had been employed by former kings. The 
musicians about a thousand in number gathered to¬ 
gether on a Friday, having 20 biers in their midst, and 
cried aloud with grief after the fashion of the Hindus, 
when they carry the dead body to the burning ground. 
The emperor who happened to go to the mosque at the 
time enquired the cause of this sorrow, whereupon the 
bewailing musicians replied that they were going to 
bury music. Aurangzeb’s wit flew to his rescue and he 
observed,,‘Bury her deep so that she may not raise her 
head again.’ The nobles and Amirs continued to enjoy 
music, and the regulation remained a dead letter except 
in the large cities of the empire. 

Other regulations followed in rapid succession. 
The weighing of the emperor on his birthdays was. 
stopped, and the Hindu mode of saluting each other was 
no longer to be followed by courtiers. They were to 
repeat the formula ‘Sdlam alekum* (peace be on you) in 
saluting each other, but its use in the presence of the 
emperor was forbidden. Astrology was treated with 
contempt. Astrologers were not allowed to prepare 
almanacs, but belief in their knowledge was so deep- 
rooted that it could not he done away with by legislation. 
The birthday and coronation festivals were simplified 
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and the datshan was abolished. Wine drinking was 
forbidden, and the Kotwal was ordered to cut one hand 
and one foot of all those who dealt in spirituous liquor. 
Bhang was similarly condemned, and not a day passed, 
when the pots and vessels in which it was prepared were 
not broken by the police. Like Firuz Tughluq before 
him, the emperor forbade visits by women to the shrines 
of holy men. 

Besides these purely Islamic ordinances, the emperor 
^issued certain rules to improve the manners and morals 
of his subjects of all classes. Dancing girls and public 
women were allowed to choose between marriage and 
exile, but the Amirs and nobles of Mughal India could 
liot do without them. Fashion was discouraged, and 
effeminacy in dress was ridiculed. Gaming halls were 
penalised, and drastic penalties were laid down for 
breaches of this law. ^ During the Holi festival obscene 
songs in public streets were not permitted, and those 
who snatched faggots from the people by force were 
punished. The Muharram processions were also 
stopped. Sati was forbidden, but the royal edict 
remained a mere pious wish, as is clear from the testimony 
of European travellers. 

The reaction against the spirit of toleration, begun 
in the reign of Shahjahan, now became more pronounced, 
and the administration assumed a theocratic appearance. 

Aurangzeb had given evidence of bigotry 
in his early life when, as Viceroy of 
Gujarat, he desecrated the temple of 
Chintamani in 1644 by slaughtering a cow in it and 
turning it into a mosque. Now, he found an opportunity 
to give a free rein to his orthodox ideas. On the 9th 
April, 1669, he issued a general order *to demolish all 
the schools and temples of the infidels and to put down 
their religious teachings and practices.’ Some of the 
most famous shrines like the temples of Somnath in 
Gujarat, Vishwanath in Benares, and Kesihava Rai in 
Mathura were demolished, and the Faujdar of the last 
place was ordered to put down with a hisrh hand aU 
protests on the part of the Hindus against the imperial 
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poliq^.^® Later, an order was sent to destroy the temple 
of Keshava Rai completely and rename Mathura as 
Islamabad. Officers were employed to enforce the em¬ 
peror’s regulations, and their activities assumed such 
proportions that a darogha had to be appointed to 
supervise their work. 

The customs duty on all commodities for sale was 
fixed at per cent of the value in the case of Muslims 
and 5 per cent in the case of Hindus. Later in May 
1667, the Muslims were wholly exempted from such* 
duty, and the state had to forgo a large income. An¬ 
other device by which the emperor sought to induce 
conversion to Islam was to offer rewards and posts to 
those Hindus who renounced their faith. The state 
became a large missionary institution which extended 
its favour to renegades, and made liberal promises 
irrespective of merit and efficiency. 

This was not all. In 1668 Hindu* fairs were also 
stopped throughout the empire, and the famous festival 
of Diwali (feast of lamps) was forbidden, and could be 
celebrated only outside cities. The emperor committed 
a great blunder in excluding the Hindus from public 
offices. The acquisition of a Qanungoship on condition 
of embracing Islam passed into a proverb, and Prof. 
Sarkar observes that there are still in the Punjab fami¬ 
lies in whose farmans this condition is clearly laid 
down.*® In 1671 the emperor issued an order that the 
rent collectors in the Khalsa lands must be Muslims, 
and that all viceroys and faluodars must dismiss their 
Hindu Peshkars dreaders) and Dhiwns ^Accountants). 
But the provincial administration could not get on 

A full account of these measures is given in the Maasir-i- 
A lamgiri—"Elliot, VII, pp. 184-85. Also T. N. Sarkar’s History 
of Aurangzeb, III, pp. 248—90. Raja Birsingh Bundela had 
spent 33 lakh of rupees on the temple of Kesava Rai. It was 
a splendid temple, and its destruction led to a fanatical out¬ 
break of the Tats at Mathura. 

Aurangzeb built a mosque which still stands on the site of 
the temple of Viswanatha destroyed in 1669. 

*• History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 277. 
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without Hindu Peshkars, and the emperor afterwards 
allowed half the posts to be held by Hindus.®® 

It is astonishing that a great king like Aurangzeb 
should have lost all sense of* proportion in the glare ot 
icligious zeal. He ordered the converts from Hinduism 
to be seated on elephants and carried in procession with 
considerable display through the streets of the town. 
In March 1695, all Hindus except the Rajputs were for¬ 
bidden to ride palkis or elephants' or horses and to carry 
arms.®^ 

Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu measures caused much dis¬ 
content, and provoked several fearful risings. The first 

in point of time was the rebellion of 
1669 . ^ Gokal Jat in the neighbourhood of* 
Mathura against the policy of Abdun- 
nabi, the faujdar of that city, from August 1660 till May 
1669. Abdunnabi was a trusted agent of the emperor, 
and enjoyed the reputation of being a ‘religious man.’ 
Soon after taking charge of his office, he built a mosque 
in'the heart of the city (1661-62) on the ruins of a 
Hindu temple, and in 1666, he removed the carved 
stone 1 ailing which had been presented to Keshava Rai’s 
temple by Dara Shukoh. This infuriated the Jat pea¬ 
santry of the district and their leader Gokal. They 
killed the jnvjdat and plundered the pargana of Sada- 
bad. The emperor’s anger was roused when lawlessness 
«pread on to other districts. Several generals were sent 
against the Jats. and in a bloody encounter which took 
place 20 miles from Tilpat. Gokal was captured with his 
family. He was brought to Agra where on the platform 
of the police office his limbs were hacked to pieces, and 
his family was forced to embrace Islam. But Gokal’s 
death did not end the trouble. Other leaders took his 
place, and the insurrectionary movement continued by 
fits and starts till 1686, when the Tats again rose in re¬ 
volt under the leadership of Raja Ram. Raja Ram was 
defeated and slain bv the imperialists but his nephew 

History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 277. 

History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 278. 

F. 39 
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(brother’s son) Churaman carried on the resistance on 
a large scale to the end of Aurangzeb’s reign. The Jats 
after the emperor’s death became very powerful, and 
their part in the destruction of the Mughal empire will 
be described in another place. 

Another formidable rebellion was that of the Sat- 


namis in the districts of Narnol and Mewat. They were 


Satnami Rievolt, 
May 1672. 


alvSo called Mundiyas, because ‘ they 
completely shaved off their hair. The 
word Satnami means a believer in Sat- 


nam or the good name (of God). A Hindu historian, 
who probably had bitter sectarian prejudice against 
them, describes them as filthy and wretched people who 
' made no distinctions between Hindus and Musalmans 


and who ate pigs and the unclean animals, and saw 
nothing blameworthy in sin and immorality. But 
Khwafi Khan’s picture of the Satnamis is not so bad. 
He says : 


“These men dress like devotees but they 
nevertheless carry on agriculture and trade, though 
their trade is on a small scale. In the way of their 
religion they have dignified themselves with the 
title of ‘Good name,’ this being the meaning of 
Satnam. They are not allowed to acquire wealth in 
in any but a lawful calling. If anyone attempts to 
‘wrong or oppress them by force, or by exercise of 
authority, they will not endure it. Many of them 
have weapons and arms.”®^ 

This description by an unfriendly Muslim writer 
shows the Satnamis to have been a respectable and 
valiant sect. The immediate cause of the revolt was a 
dispute between a Satnami cultivator and a foot-soldier 
who was keeping watch over a field. The soldier broke 
the Satnami’s head by a blow and thus stirred the fana¬ 
ticism of the whole tribe. They belaboured the soldier 
who very nearly died. When the local Shiqdar tried to 
arrest the culprits, the Satnamis assembled in large 
numbers and broke out into open rebellion. The 



p. 29'1. 
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jaujdar of Narnol marched against them but was re¬ 
pulsed and compelled to seek refuge in flight. When 
the emperor heard of this outbreak, he sent forces, but 
they were all beaten by the zealous sectaries. So help¬ 
less was the Mughal army against them that it began to 
credit the rebels with magic and witchcraft, and incre¬ 
dible^ stories about them became current in the country, 
rhe emperor who was known as a living saint (Zindd 
Plr) tried to beat them with their own weapons. He 
wrote some prayers and incantations with his own 
hand, and had them sewn in the imperial banners. A ter¬ 
rible battle followed in which about 2,000 Satnamis 
were slain, and the rest fled from the field of battle* 
The rebellion was quelled with ruthless violence, and 
the country was cleared of the ‘infidels.’ 

The Sikhs also made an effective protest against 
Aurangzeb’s liigh-handed policy. A brief sketch of 

their relations towards the empire of 
of^the Delhi will suffice to enable the reader 

to understand the genesis of their re¬ 
volt. Guru Nanak, the founder of the sect, was essen¬ 
tially a practical religious reformer. The only way of 
salvation according to him lay through devotion to Ck)d 
combined with go^ actions. He had no faith in Brah¬ 
mans and Mullahs and attached no value to the exter¬ 
nals of religion. The outstanding features of the system 
propounded by him were its non-sectarian character and 
its reconciliation with secular life.’’® 

The next three is;urus who followed him walked in 
his footsteps and addressed themselves mainlv to reli¬ 
gious and social reform. The fourth g7/n/ Ram Das had 
an intendew with Akbar, who was much nleased with 
him and granted him a piece of land on which he dug. 
a tank called Amritsar or the ‘Pool of Tmmorralitv.’ 
The fifth gi/r?/ Arjun who succeeded to the ^addi in 
1581 was a powerful organiser. He edited the Granfh 
Sahih and transformed the Sikhs into a compact com¬ 
munity with definite ideals. He incurred Jahangjir’s 

Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, pp. II, 13. 
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displeasure by giving help to his rebellious son Khus- 
rau, and was thrown into prison where he was tortured 
to death in 1606. 

The Sikhs were exasperated at this murder of theii 
guru, and they began to cherish a grudge towards the 
Muslim empire. They formed themselves into a mili¬ 
tary community under their guru Har Govind (1606— 
45) who combined in himself the qualities of a warrior, 
saint and sportsman. Nothing worthy of mention was 
done by his two immediate successors, but matters 
reached a crisis when the ninth guru Tegh Bahadur was 
murdered by Aurangzeb in 1675. 

The cause of this ghastly tragedy was the guru’s 
protest against the attacks on Hinduism and the desecra¬ 
tion of holy shrines. He was summoned to Delhi to 
answer the charge of fomenting sedition in the country 
and was thrown into prison where on his refusal to 
embrace Islam, he was tortured to death after a few 
days. According to another account, he was asked 
either to accept Islam or to perform a miracle to prove 
his guruship. He chose the latter alternative, and wrote 
a charm with his hand on a piece of paper, which, he 
said, would save his neck from the sword. When his 
head was struck off by the executioner, the paper was 
found to contain the words: Sir dia sar nn dia, i.r., he 
gave his head but not his secret. 

Whatever the manner of the guru's death, it sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the Punjab, and the whole 
country began to burn with indignant revenge.®^ His 
son and successor Guru Govind Singh swore to avenge 
his father's death. But how could a religious fraternity 
contend against the might and majesty of the Mughal 
• empire? After a serious examination of the whole 
position, he reached the conclusion that success could 
be gained only by turning Sikhism into a military creed. 
He grimly resolved to subvert the empire, and by his 
example, as Cunningham says, from the midst of social 
degradation and religious corruption, he called up sim- 


Transformation of Sikhism, p. 67. 
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plicity of manners, singleness of purpose, and enthu¬ 
siasm of desire.^^ 1 he ceremony of baptism which he 
introduced consisted in the drinking of water consecrat¬ 
ed by a sword or dagger. Caste was condemned, and 
those who took part in the communion had to eat 
something prepared by mixing flour, butter and sugar. 
I’he new brotherhood came to be known as Khalsa, and 
the guru made it obligatory for every member to carry 
always on his person five things, all beginning with K— 
Kanghi (comb), Kach (breeches reaching to the knee), 
Kard (knife), Kesh (hair), Kirpan (sword). The mem¬ 
bers of the Khalsa now dedicated their lives like the 
followers of Ignatius Loyola to the service of the Mother 
Church, and vowed vengeance upon her enemies. 

The guru wholly changed his mode of life. He 
lived like a prince amidst regal pomp and splendour, 
organised an army, built a hill fort, and began to fight 
with the hill chieftains whom he defeated in battle. 
The Mughal government was roused by his conquests, 
and forces were sent to suppress him. He suffered a de¬ 
feat; two of his sons, captured by the Mughals, were 
executed with great cruelty, and the guru was himself a 
fugitive for some time. The imperialists kept up the 
pursuit, but they were defeated at Mukteswar, where 
the guru built a tank which is still held sacred by the 
Sikihs. 

Now Aurangzeb’s end was drawing nigh. After a 
stormy career Guru Govind Singh had settled peacefully 
at Anandpur, where he received the imperial summons 
to present himself at court. He expressed his readiness 
to go, but enumerated the wrongs which he had suffered 
at the hands of the Mughals. The emperor promised 
him an honourable reception and the guru started to 
meet him in the Deccan, but on his way he received the 
news (1707) that the emperor had died. 

Aurangzeb’s successor Bahadur Shah invited the 
guru to accompany him to the Deccan, where a year 
after he was murdered (1708) by an Afghan fanatic. 


History of the Sikhs, p. 67. 
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The guru who was a far sighted man nominated 
Banda as his military successor, but fearing the disputes 
that might arise about the gaddi of gurus hip he abolish¬ 
ed it, and entrusted the spiritual headship of the Siklis 
to five of his disciples, saying, “I shall ever be present 
among five Sikhs. Wherever there are five Sikhs of 
mine assembled, they shall be priests of all priests.” 

But the most important of all these measures of 
Aurangzeb was the reyival of the Jeziya on April 2, 

1679, throughout all the provinces 
e jeziya. ‘with the object of curbing the infidels, 
and of distinguishing the land of the faithful from an 
infidel’s land.”'*® The Hindus of Delhi and the neigh¬ 
bouring country assembled in large numbers on the 
river front of the palace to beseech the emperor to 
withdraw his edict. Bin no heed was paid to their 
entreaties. Then, they had recourse to another form of 
protest, and Khwafi Khan has described the scene in 
these words : 

“One day, when he went to public prayer in 
the great mosque on the Sabbath, a vast multitude 
of Hindus thronged the road from the palace to 
the mosque with the object of seeking relief. 
Money-changers and drapers, all kinds of shop¬ 
keepers from the Urdu bazar, mechanics, and 
workmen of all kinds, left off work and business, 
and pressed into the way. Notwithstanding orders 
were given to force a way through, it was impossfi- 
ble for the emperor to reach the mosque. Every 
moment the crt>wd increased, and the emperor’s 
equipage was brought to a standstill. At length an 
order was given to bring out the elephants and 
direct them against the mob. Many fell trodden to 
death under the feet of the elephants and horses. 
For some days the Hindus continued to assemble 
in great numbers and complain, but at length they 
submitted to pay the Jeziya.”®"^ 

Elliot, VIT, p. 296. 

3T Elliot, VH. p. 296. 
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The Jeziya was kvied with great rigour and a large 
staff of officers was Aployed to collect it.*® The reve¬ 
nue yielded was considerable, and in Gujarat alone it 
amounted to five lakhs of rupees a year. According to 
Professor J. N. Sarkar, the policy underlying the Jeziya 
was to increase the number of Muslims by putting pres¬ 
sure upon the Hindus.'^" Manucci says Aurangzeb did 
it for two reasons: first, because by this time his treasures 
had begun to shrink owing to expenditure on his cam¬ 
paigns: secondly, to force the Hindus to change their 
iaith. Many who were unable to pay turned Muslims 
to obtain relief from the insults of the tax<ollectors.^® 
In Aurangzeb’s defence it may be said that he was* 
exasperated by the formidable risings of the Hindus 
that had broken out both in the nortli and south. War 
with the Marathas was going on; the Satnamis had re¬ 
volted in 1672; and the Sikhs had declared open war 
upon the empire in 1675 after the murder of guru Tegh 
Bahadur. The emperor had outraged the cherished 
prejudices of the Hindus, and the latter had aroused his 
fierce wrath by their defiance. Conciliation between 
the two was impossible. The result was a cruel mis¬ 
understanding and a sanguinary conflict between the 
opposing forces, which paved the way to complete ruin. 

The veteran Raja Jaswant Singh, who had been 
appointed faujdar of Jamrnd, a Mughal outpost on the 

Khaibar Pass, died there on the 10th 
December, 1678. Aurangzeb. who had 
already launched his crusade against 

3® In countries where the standard was a silver one it was 
12 dirhams for ordinary men and 24 for zimmis in better cir¬ 
cumstances, and for the rich 48. Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 
1051. 

History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 274. 

*®Storia, II, p. 234. 

“The Jeziya existed in Turkey down to the time of the 
Crimean War. By the law of 10th" May, 1885, the Jeziya as a 
tax on the free exercise of religion was replaced by a tax for 
exemption from military service. The last trace of it only 
disappeared after the Revolution in Turkey since when Chris¬ 
tians also do military service.” Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 1052. 
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the Hindus-, welcomed the event, ^d forthwith began 
to make preparations to bring the state of Marwar under 
his control. Muslim officers were appointed, and the 
whole country was brought under direct Mughal rule. 
Orders were issued for the' demolition of temples and 
the revival of the Jeziya. Indra Singh, a grandnephew 
of Jaswant Singh, was made the Raja of JodhpuY on 
payment of 36 lakhs of rupees. 

In February 1679, the two widowed Ranis of Jas¬ 
want Singh arrived at Lahore, and gave birth to two 
sons, one of whom died and the other Ajit Singh lived 
to secure the gaddi of Marwar after terrible fighting by 
the aid of the skill, valour, and devotion of Durga Das, 
a son of the late Raja’s minister Askaran. Aurangzeb 
wished to keep Ajit Singh in his haram and to bring him 
up after the fashion of Mughal princes.*' His intention 
is corroborated by the fact that the fictitious Ajit Singh, 
whom he caused to be smuggled into his palace, was 
brought up as a Muslim and was given a Musbm name. 
The Rajputs were bewildered at this extraordinary 
proposal of the emperor. They pleaded with him to 
recognise the legitimacy of Ajit’s claim, but he turned 
a deaf ear to all their entreaties. The Rathors, deter¬ 
mined to fight to the last man in defence of the honour 
of their ruling house, turned to Durga Das, for help in 
this crisis. Durga Das’s name will ever rank among the 
immortals of Rajput history. Devoted to the royal 
house of Marwar and endowed with valour and states¬ 
manship of no mean order, Durga Das was a man of 
stainless honour, who never broke his word, and even 
in dealing with his enemies never employed treachery 

Contrast with this the treatment which Durga Das meted 
out to Aurangzeb’s grandson and grand-daughter (Akbar’s 
children) who were completely in his hands after their father’s 
flight. The Begum who was only 14 years of ^e was properly 
looked after and restored to Aurangzeb. When the emperor 
spoke of appointing a tutoress for her, she informed him that 
Durga Das had been so attentive to her welfare that he had 
semred for her aMuslim nustress from Ajmer under whose 
tuition she had already studied the Quran and committed it to 
memory. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, V, p. 282. 
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or base intrigue to accomplish his ends. At consider¬ 
able personal risk, he carried on the battle of Marwar’s 
freedom for a quarter of a century, and scorned the 
temptations, which the wealth and power of the 
Mughals placed in his way. He hit upon a stratagem 
to escape from the embarrassing situation in which he 
was placed. With the Ranis, dressed in male attire, 
Durga Das escaped with Ajit Singh and safely conveyed 
him to Jodhpur in July 1679. Aurangzeb quietly sub¬ 
stituted a milkman’s little son for Ajit, and declared 
that the boy whose cause Durga Das had espoused was 
not a true son of Jaswant Singh. 

Aurangzeb at once ordered an invasion of Marwar, 
and himself proceeded to direct the operations from 
Ajmer. The forces were under the command of prince 
Akbar and Tahawur Khan the faujdar of Ajmer. The 
Rajputs were defeated and Aurangzeb divided the 
whole country into districts, each of which was entrust¬ 
ed to a Mughal favjdar. It was a clear case of wanton 
annexation. 

The Rani, who was a Mewar Princess, appealed to 
Rana Raj Singh for help, and the latter like a true* Sisodia 
took up the cause of the orphan prince. Mewar could 
not be safe, if Marwar was annexed to the empire. Like 
other Hindus Jeziya was demanded from the Rana, who 
was already alarmed at the fanatical policy of Aurang¬ 
zeb. Some of the holiest shrines of the Hindus had 
been desecrated, and as the premier chief in Rajasthan, 
the Rana felt it his duty to rise up in defence of the 
ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods. Self- 
interest as well as higher considerations impelled him to 
make common cause with Durga Das. 

Aurangzeb left for Udaipur, and a large Mughal 
army pour^ into Mewar territory. The Rana fled into 
the hills, and the emperor satiated his wrath by seizing 
all his property and ordering the demolition of 123 
temples in the environs of Udaipur and 63 at Chittor.** 
The state of Amber, though friendly to the emperor. 


**Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 341. 
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was also treated severely and 66 temples were destroyed. 
Having left Prince Akbar in charge of Chittor, Aurang- 
zeb returned to Ajmer. 

The Rajputs continued fighting and struck terror 
into the hearts of their opponents. Indignant at the 
failure of Akbar, Aurangzeb sent his son, Azam, to deal 
with Mewar, and transferred Akbar to Marwar. • There 
the prince entered into a treasonable conspiracy with 
the Rajputs and declared that Aurangzeb had forfeited 
the throne by his violation of the Islamic canon law.’ 
He crowned himself emperor, made Tahawur Khan his 
premier nobleman, and raised him to the rank of 7,000 
horse. The Rajputs stimulated his hopes by dwelling 
upon the splendid results of the co-operation of 
Mughals and Rajputs. Aurangzeb was dumbfounded 
at the news of Akbar’s treason and cried out in wil(d 
despair, ‘T am now defenceless. The young hero has 
got a fine opportunity. "Why tlien is he delaying now ?” 
If Akbar had quickly marched towards Ajmer, he would 
have defeated his father and greatly strengthened his 
position. 

But he wasted his time in pleasure, and Aurangzeb 
speedily arranged for the defence of Ajmer. Prince 
Muazzam joined him with a large army, and other 
leinforcements also arrived which considerably swelled 
the numbers of the imperialists. Akbar was ready to 
begin the attack when Aurangzeb’s diplomacy frustrated 
all his plans. He wrote a letter to the prince and 
managed that it should reach Durga Das. He congratu¬ 
lated the prince on having befooled the Rajputs in 
accordance with his instructions and asked him ‘to bring 
them into a position where they would be under the 
fire of both armies.’ Khwafi Khan' discredits the story, 
but it was current in the Mughal camp at the time.*® * 

The letter caused a division in the tanks of Akbar’s 
supporters. His army was broken up and he himself 
fled from the field of battle. But Durga Das and Jai 
Singh (Rai Singh’s successpr) loyally stood by him, and 
honoured their pledges to the last by ^ving him shelter. 

« Elliot, VII. p. 504. 
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When they saw that the prince would not be free from 
danger in northern India, they safely escorted him to 
Shambhuji, son of Shivaji, in the Deccan. From there 
he fled to Persia where he died in 1704. 

I War with Mewar continued, and both sides suffer¬ 
ed heavy losses. At last peace was patched up between 
the two in 1681 by which Jai Singh ceded certain dis¬ 
tricts in lieu of the Jeziya. He was made Rana and 
received a mansah of 5,000. 

Akbar’s junction with Shambkujf upset Aurangzeb, 
and he concentrated all his energy on the Deccan war 
and slackened his efforts in Rajputana. The Rathors 
employed the guerilla tactics under the leadership of 
Durga Das, who carried on the war of indef>endence for 
30 years till 1709. After Aurangzeb’s death, his son 
Bahadur Shah acknowledged the claim of A jit Singh to 
the gaddi of Mewar. 

The Rajput war drained Aurangzeb’s resources in 
men and money and lowered his prestige all over Hin¬ 
dustan. The defection of i^kbar encouraged the ene¬ 
mies of the emperor to count upon tihe dissensions of 
the royal family for the success of their plans. The 
Rajputs were alienated. In the past men like Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh and Raja Jaswant Singh had shed their blood 
in the service of the empire, but henceforward the 
Rajputs withheld their support, and Aurangzeb had to 
carry on the war in the Deccan single-handed.^ The 
ruin that followed was inevitable. A great empire and 
little minds go ill -together, and Aurangzeb who was a 
zealous Puritan turned friends into foes by his ungene¬ 
rous treatment. The pursuit of a wrong ideal in full 
disregard of political expediency strengthened the forces 
of reaction, and anarchy began to raise its head where 
at one time peace and loyalty had reigned supreme. 

Shahjahan was induced to attempt the conquest of 
the Deccan by political and religious motives. The 

AuratiRzeb and Deccan Sultans were Shias, and as an 
the Shias o( the orthodox Sunni the emperor felt bound 
Deccan. extinguish their power. The Sultan 

of Golkunda had made peace, and the siege was raised 
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on March 30, 1656. The kingdom of Bijapur was also 
invaded by Aurangzeb, and his task was rendered easier 
by the co-operation of Mir Jumla, whom he had detach¬ 
ed from the Qutb Shah. 1 he country was ravaged, but 
when conquest was almost within reach, Shahjahan ifi- 
tervened and peremptorily commanded Aurangzeb to 
stop the war. The serious illness of the empefror in 
September 1657 postponed the Deccan conquest to a 
subsequent date. 

After his accessioTi to the throne Aurangzeb did not 
pursue a vigorous policy in the Deccan during the first 
half of his reign. But with the end of the Rajput war 
in 1681 he felt himself free to turn his attention to the 
Deccan. He was specially filled with dismay at the 
junction of Prince Akbar with Shambhuji, the Maratha 
chieftain, which he described as an alliance between 
‘the disturber of India’ and ‘the ftifernal infidel.’ But 
for this the emperor might have allowed the affairs in 
the Deccan to take their course. Another motive was 
furnished by the hostility of the empire to the Shias of 
the Deccan. To Aurangzeb they were as distasteful as 
the Hindus, and he spoke of them as ‘corpse-eating de¬ 
mons’ and ‘misbelievers.’ War was sanctioned as much 
by mundane motives as by the desire to obtain religiious 
merit, and Aurangzeb spent the remaining 26 years of 
his life in the endeavour to crush the Shias and the 
Marathas. First he directed his arms against Bijapur.^* 


** There is one interesting point in connection with Aurang- 
zeb’s Deccan policy. Many writers on Indian History have 
expressed the view that he committed a blunder in destroying 
the Shia kingdoms, which would have greatly helped him 
against the Marathas. Sir J. N. Sarkar takes a different view. 
He says that *an alliance between the Mughals and the Shia 
rulers of the Deccan was impossible. Since Akbar's day they 
had never been able to get rid of the notion that the Mughals 
aimed at the annexation of their kingdoms. He further con¬ 
tends that the national state of the Marathas was already 
formed, and that Bijapur and Golkunda were in a state of 
decline, incapable of holding them in check. 

Whatever the condition of the Deccan kingdoms, had 
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Whai had happened in Bijapur since the abrupt 
termination o£ Aurangzeb’s campaign in 1657 ? "Ali 

Adil Shah II was a capable monarch. 

November, 1672, 
and with his death began the era of 
decline. His son Sikandar, who was a mere lad of four 
years of age, was placed on the tlwone by self-seeking 
politicians whose intrigues brought about the ruin of 
the state. The government was carried on by regents 
who fought amongst themselves and spasmodically 
waged war against the Mughals and Marathas. Apart 
from t^he internecine strife of rival factioi;is, there were 
certain general causes of decay in the body politic itself. 
The state was a military despotism which rested on the 
bayonets of the generals, who acted pretty much like the 
feudal barons of mediaevel Europe. The bureaucracy 
was selfish and greedy and cared only for personal gain. 
The cornmon people were indifferent to political revo¬ 
lutions, and were willing to transfer their allegiance to 
any conqueror or who estabished his right to the throne 
by his sword. The dissolution of such a decadent state 
was only a question of time. 

Aurangzeb sent Diler Khan to the Deccan, and he 
laid siege to Bijapur in 1679, but he failed to capture 
it. The soldiers in the army mutinied, and openly 
abused the general who had forfeited all claim to the 
emperor’s sroodwill by reason of his failure. Diler 
Khan was disan^'aced and recalled in February, 1680. 

From 1680 to 168.^ the Sultan of Bijapur enjoyed 
an interval of repose. The Mughals were busy with 
Shambhuji who had resumed his father’s policy of raid¬ 
ing the imperial territories. Aurangzeb sent his two 
sons, Muazzam and Azam, against Bijapur and Sham¬ 
bhuji, but they could do nofhing except capturing a 
few Maratha forts. On the 13th November. 1683, the. 
emperor arrived at Ahmadnagar to direct the campaign 

Aurangzeb used them as bulwarks against the rising power of 
the Marathas, he would have postponed the evil day for some 
time at least,. The destruction of these kingdom opened the. 
flood-gates of anarchy in the Deccan. 
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in person. Prince Azam captured Sholapur; but his 
attempt to advance on Bijapur was frustrated by the, 
enemy. Tlhe emperor also proceeded to Sholapur 
which he reached on May 24, 1685. T he siege ot 

Bijapur had already begun in April. 

The situation from the Mughal point of view was 
not very hopeful. Sikandar’s appeal tor help met with 
response from the Qutb Shah and Shambhuji. The 
siege continued tor a long time, but the appearance ol 
lamine in his army filled Aurangzeb with despair, and 
he ordered Prince Azam to retire from Bijapur. But 
the prince was firm, and told his coun^cil of war, which 
advised retreat, that with his Begum and two sons he 
would stick to the post of duty as long as there was 
breath in his body. Meanwhile Aurangzeb sent rein- 
forceihents, and the siege dragged on tor a year. Later, 
he himself proceeded lo the neighbourhood of Bijapur 
to superintend the siege in person. His determination 
shook the nerves of the Bijapuris, and the shortage of 
provisions soon decided the issue. Tliey capitulated on 
September 12, 1686. 

' Sikandar was brought to the imperial camp, and 
was duly ushered into the Hall of Public Audience, 
Even Aurangzeb was touched by the sight of this hand¬ 
some young prince, deprived of all earthly possessions, 
and reduced to the position of a mere captive. He 
spoke a few words to console him, seated him on his 
right, and enrolled him among the grandees of the 
empire with an annual pension of a lakh of rupees. 
Bijapur was annexed to the Mughal empire, and its 
king, the descendant of a long line of rulers, was reduc¬ 
ed to the status of a Khan. 

Aurangzeb was vociferously greeted by a host of 
admirers. A week after the fall of the city he entered it 
in triumph, offered thanks to God in the Jam-i-Masjid 
for the victory that had been vouchsafed to him. In 
the Adil Shahi palace, adorned by the lavish bounty of 
successive monarchs, his bigotry manifested itself in the 
destruction of all wall-paintings which wete in contra¬ 
vention of the command of the Shariyat. 
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The city was ruined. The loss of independence 
spelled also the ruin of her culture, for the provincial 
Viceroy whom Aurangzeb appointed simply squeezed 
money from the people, and remitted it to the imperial 
headquarters. 

Sikandar’s fate may be told in a few words. He 
was imprisoned in the fort of Daulatabad, where he 
spent many years of his life in a bitter agony of despair 
in the company of another exalted captive, Abul 
Hasan, the king of Golkunda. He was afterwards 
carried about with the imperial camp, and in this 
wretched condition came the final happy release in 
April 1700, when he was barely 32 years of age. His 
death caused profound grief at Rijapur, and ‘thousands 
of women wept, broke their bracelets and performed 
such other ceremonies as if they had been widowed.’*® 

Ever since the peace made with Aurangzeb in 1656, 
Abdullalh Qutb Shah had ceased to govern, and conse¬ 
quently misrule and anarchy had 
cSSr 1687 * spread in the country. He had no son, 

and after his death in 1672 was suc¬ 
ceeded by Abul Hasan, who was descended from the 
loyal family on his father’s’ side, with the help of self- 
seeking politicians who hoped to find in this imbecile 
child of fortune a tcx>l for the furtherance of their own 
ends. Abul Hasan was a pleasure-loving man whose 
sensuality seemed revolting even to the men of his 
time. Master of a huge kingdom, rich in resources and 
the accumulated wealth of the Qutb Shahi dvnasty. he 
gave himself up completely to debauch and resigned the 
affairs of the kingdom to his Brahman ministers, 
Madanna and his brother Akanna, whb held the posts of 
Wazir and Commander-in-Chief respectively. This 
fraternising with infidels was enough to damn him in 
the eyes of Aurangzeb who was a bigoted Sunni, in¬ 
tolerant of all forms of dissent. Besides. Abul Hasan 
had given help lo that ‘helpless orphan.* Sikandar of 
Biiapur—a fact established by a letter, addressed by the 


Bhimsen in Sarkar^ IV, p. 329. 
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Sultan to his agent in the Mughal camp and intercepted 
by Mughal officers. Aurangzeb himself described the 
casus belli in a letter to Abul Hasan: 

“ rhe evil deeds of this wicked man pass be¬ 
yond, the bounds of writing, but by mentioning 
one out of a hundred, and a little out of much, 
some conception of them may be formed. First, 
placing the reins of authority and government in 
the hands of vile tyrannical infields; oppressing and 
afflicting the Saiyids, Shaikhs, and other holy men; 
openly giving himself up to excessive debauchery 
j and depravity; indulging in drunkenness and 
wickedness night and day; making no distinction 
between infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, 
depravity and devotion; waging obstinate war in 
defence of infidels: want of obedience to the 
Divine commands and prohibitions, especially to 
that command which forbids assistance to an 
enemy’s country, the disregarding of which had cast 
a censure upon the Holy Book in the sight both of 
God and man. Letters full of friendly advice and 
warning upon these points had been repeatedly 
written, and had been «ent by the hands of discreet 
men. No attention had been paid to them: more¬ 
over it had lately become known that a lac of of 
pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha. 
That in this insolence and intoxication and -worth¬ 
lessness no regard had been paid to the infainv of 
his deeds, and no hope of deliverance in this world 
or in the next.”^ 

From Aurangzeb’s point of view there was ample 
justificatioh for war. The kingdom possessed great 
natural resources: its rich mines of diamonds and iron, 
its flourishing ports added to its wealth and excited the 
cupidity of foreign invaders. The treaty which the Qutb 
Shah had made with Aurangzeb was not faithfully ob¬ 
served. The war indemnity still remained unpaid, and 

Khwafi Khan, Elliot, VIII, p. 325. 
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the annual tribute of two lakhs of hum was in arrears. 
Besides, the Sultan had appropriated the fruits of Mir 
Jumla’s Jagirs in the Kamatik, which really belonged to 
the Mughal government. But the worst offence of Abul 
Hasan was the ascendency which he had allowed the 
Brahman ministers to acquire in the affairs of the 
Muslim state of Golkunda. 

While the siege of Bijapur was going on, a force 
under Prince Muazzam styled Shah Alam was sent to 
Golkunda to prevent the junction of the Qutb Shahi 
forces with the Bijapuris. But the progress of the 
Mughals was much hampered by the jealousy of the 
imperial officials and the supineness of the chief com¬ 
mander, Shah Alam. Aurangzeb brought the prince to 
a sense of duty by a ‘stinging rebuke,’ and the war was 
renewed with great energy and vigour. Abul Hasan 
had already fled to Golkunda against the wish of Madan- 
na, who had advised him to betake himself to Warran- 
gal or some other fort. The prince pressed on and 
coptured Haiderabad on October 8, 1685. 

The government of Golkunda fell into complete 
disorder, and the wrath of the nobles and officers fell 
upon the devoted head of Madanna. One night (March 
1686) he was murdered by certain conspirators in the 
streets of Golkunda, and his brother too shared the 
same fate. The death of the infidel minister was a great 
relief to Aurangzeb, who now left the Golkunda terri¬ 
tory and concentrated his forces on Bijapur. 

The fall of Bijapur in 1686 left Aurangzeb free to 
deal with Golkunda. Undaunted as ever, he himself 
went to Golkunda in January 1687, and ordered the 
siege of the town. At this time a misunderstanding 
occurred between the emperor and the prince, who had 
begun to treat with Abul Hasan without his father's per¬ 
mission. and encouraged him ‘to look up to him as his 
onlv friend at Court.' The emperor was deeply incensed 
at this secret parley of the prince and threw him into 
prison, where he remained for seven years. The siege 
went on, but the Mughals suffered much from famine, 
and the enemy inflicted heavy losses upon them. An 

F. 40 
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outbreak o£ epidemic further added to their sufiEerings 
and destroyed men and beasts by hundreds. Aurangzeb’s 
good luck helped him considerably. Treachery succeed¬ 
ed where courage had failed, and one of Abul Hasan’s 
officers, who was bribed, left the postern gate of the fort 
open, and allowed the Mughals to enter (21st September) 
without much opposition. But the fortress was not 
taken without a stubborn fight. Tht last brave struggle 
between the Mughals and the forlorn hope of Golkunda 
was brightened by the golden deed of Abdur Razzaq. 
As the chronicler says, like a drop of water falling into 
the sea, or an atom of dust struggling in the rays of the 
sun, he threw himself upon the advancing foe, and fought 
with inconceivable fury and desperation, shouting that 
he would fight to the death for Abul Hasan. He spurn¬ 
ed the bribes and the proferred honours and dignities 
with which Aurang/eb tried to seduce him. His heroism 
astonished even his enemies, and Khwafi Khan has gra¬ 
phically described the manner of his valiant fight. 

“Abdur Razzak Lari heard this, and, springing 
on a horse without any saddle, with a sword in one 
hand and a shield in the other, and accompanied 
by ten or twelve followers, he rushed to the open 
gate, through which the imperial forces were pour¬ 
ing in. Although his followers were dispersed, he 
alone, like a drop of water falling into the sea, or 
an atom of dust struggling in the rays of the sun, 
threw himself upon the advancing foe, and fought 
with inconceivable fury and desperation shouting 
that he would fight to the death for Abul Hasan. 
Every step he advanced, thousands of swords were 
aimed at him, and he received so many wounds 
from swords and spears that he was covered with 
wounds from the crown of his head to the nails of 
his feet. But his time was not yet come, and he 
fought his way to the gate of the citadel without 
being brought down. He received twelve wdunds 
upon his face alone, and the skin of his forehead 
hung down over his eyes and nose. One eye was 
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severely wounded', and the cuts upon his body 
seemed as numerous as the stars. His horse also 
was covered with wounds and reeled under his 
weight, so he ga^'^e the reins to the beast, and by 
great exertion kept his seat. The horse carried him 
to a garden called Nagina, near the citadel, to the 
foot of an old cocoanut tree where by the help of 
the tree, he threw himself off. On the morning of 
the second day a party of men belonging to Husaini 
Beg passed, and recognizing him by his horse and 
other signs, they took compassion upon him, and 
carried him upon a bedstead to a house. When 
his own men heard of this, they came and dressed, 
his wounds. 

Aurangzeb ordered that two surgeons, one a Euro¬ 
pean and the other a Hindu, should attend on the 
wounded warrior and report his condition every day. 
The surgeons reported that they had counted nearly 70 
wounds on his person besides many wounds upon 
wounds which could not be counted. Aurangzeb direct¬ 
ed them to cure his wounds, and after sixteen days 
when the patient opened one of his eyes and muttered 
a few words, Aurangzeb sent a message to him to send 
his sons ro receive mansnhs from the emperor. When 
the message was communicated to that ‘devoted and 
peerless hero,’ he expressed his gratefulness but added: 

“If, however, it pleased the Almighty to spare 
him and give him a second life, it was not likely 
that he would be fit for service; but should he ever 
be capable of service, he felt that no one who had 
eaten the salt of Abul Hasan and had thriven on his 
bounty, could enter the service of King Alamgir 
(Aurangzeb).’’ , 

A cloud, writes Khwafi Khan, passed over the face of 
the emperor, as he heard these words and he observed, 
“Let me know when he has completely recovered.” 


«Elliot, VII, pp. S32-S3S. 
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Sacrifice like that of Abdur Razzaq was rare in the 
Mughal camp where an atmosphere of treachery and 
intrigue prevailed. It made a profound impression upon 
friends and foes, and the emperor signified his goodwill 
afterwards by raising him to a mansab. 

Now there was no hope for Abul Hasan. The 
epicure in him vanished at the sight of danger, and he 
prepared to submit to his fate with the resignation and 
courage of a martyr. He begged leave of his captors to 
finish liis meal and bade them partake of it. Not a harsh 
word fell from his lips, not a muscle of his face moved; 
he remained serene and dignified, as if nothing had 
happened, speaking to the Mughal officers with the 
greatest gentleness and courtesy. He told them that 
there was no occasion for grief; for he “knew how to take 
pleasure and pain with equal indifference as gifts of 
God.” 

Enormous booty was seized, amounting to nearly 
seven crores of rupees in cash, besides gold, silver, jewels 
and other articles of value. Golkimda was annexed to 
the empire (1687), and Abul Hasan was sent as a priso¬ 
ner to the fort of Daulatabad, and a pension of 50,000 a 
year was settled on him. 

The preliminary engagements against the Marathas 
in 1682-83 had borne little fruit. The troops in the 

Konkan had suffered much at the hands 
M^Yhas'^iraewS ^f the Marathas. But now that Bijapur 

and Golkunda had been conquered, 
Aurangzeb was free to deal with the Marathas. Shivaji's 
son Shambhu was a brave but voluptuous man, who 
wasted his time in pleasure when he ought to have 
exerted himself to take alvantage of Aurangzeb’s difficul¬ 
ties. Heir to a large kingdom and vast treasure, hoard¬ 
ed by a father who had led many predatory excursions, 
he gave himself up entirely to debauch and lost the 
moral grit and sturdy vigour which had led Shivaji to 
carve out an independent kingdom for himself in the 
teeth of Muslim opposition. The emperor captured 
several forts, and Shambhuii took up his abode at Sanga- 
meshwara where he thought he would be safe. But he 
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was soon disillusioned, and ihe imperial general Muqar- 
lab made a surprise attack, and captured Shambhu and 
his friend Kavi Kulesh and others with their wi\es and 
daughters. The prisoners were brought in hea\^ chains 
to the imperial camp, where the victory’ was celebrated in 
the midst of great rejoicings. Professor J. N. Sarkar 
describes how they were presented to the emperor : 

“Four miles outside the encampment. Sham¬ 
bhu ji and Kavi Kulesh were dressed as buffoons 
with long fool’s caps and bells placed on their 
heads, mounted on camels, and brought to Baha- 
durgarh with drums beating and trumpets peal- 
ings. Hundreds of thousands of spectators lined 
the roads to gaze at Shambhu as at a new kind of 
wild beast or demon. Thus degraded, the captives 
were slowly paraded through the entire camp and 
finally brought to the emperor who was sitting in 
full durbar for the occasion. At the sight of the 
prisoners, Aurangzeb descended from his throne 
and kneeling down on the carpet bowed his head 
to the ground in double thankfulness to the Giver 
of this Crowning Victory. After he had looked at 
them, the captives were removed to prison.”*® 

Khwafi Khan writes that Kavi Kulesh. who was a 
Hindi poet, on seeing Aurangzeb’s devotion, addressed to 
Shambhu verses to this effect: “O Raja, at the sight of 
thee the King Alamgir (Aurangzeb), for all his pomp 
and dignity, cannot keep his seat upon his throne, but 
has perforce descended from it to do thee honour.”** 
According to one authority Aurangzeb sent an officer to 
ask Shambhu where he had hidden his treasures, and 
which officers of the emperor had intrigued with him. 
The Maratha chief abused the emperor and his Pro¬ 
phet, and demanded the hand of Aurangzeb’s daughter 
as the price of his friendship. The purport of the con- 

History of Aurangzeb, IV, pp. 401-2. 

"Khwafi Khan, Elliot, VII, p. 540. 
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versation was reported and Aurangzeb took the ominous 
decision. Shambhu and his companion both were 
subjected to unspeakable tortures, and then ‘their limbs 
were hacked off one by one, and their flesh was thrown 
to the dogs’ (11th March, 1689).^® The heads of the 
culprits, after the fashion of the Mongols of Central 
Asia in the middle ages, were stuffed with brail, and 
exposed to public gaze in the chief centres of the 
Deccan. Such was the inglorious end of the licentious 
Shambhu who had disgraced his father’s memory, and 
cast to the winds the noble principles which had inspir¬ 
ed his policy throughout his career. 

War was carried on with great vigour against the 
Maralhas, and a number of forts fell into the hands of 


the Mughals. The imperialists then laid siege to 
Shambhu's capital Raigarh. Raja Ram. his brother (a 
son of Shivaji by another wife), escaped in the disguise 
of a mendicant, but his and Shambhu’s family including 
the latter’s son Shahu were captured. The women were 
treated with becoming dignity and Shahu was created 
a mansahdar of 7,600. He was kept in custody, al¬ 
though ‘suitable teachers were appointed to educate 
him.’ By the end of 1689 Aurangzeb had reached the 
apogee of power, and none could challenge his claim to 
sovereignty in the north and south. But the empire of 
the sword could not last long, and its dissolution was 
only a question of time. 

The barbarous execution of Shambhuji and the 


imprisonment of his son Shahu in the imperial camp 
^ did not crush the spirit of the Mara- 

The last trial of, ,, -i 

strength with the thas, and they renewed their strugfgle 
Marathas, 1691- with greater determination than be¬ 
fore. In the absence of Shahu, the 


government was carried on by Raja Ram, the younger 
Son of the great Shiva ji. After his escape from Raigarh, 
he had betaken himself to where he exerted him¬ 

self vigorously to consolidate his power. His efforts 


®®Sarkar, History of Aumagzeb, IV, p. 403. 
Storia, II, p, 311. 
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were ably seconded by a band ot patriotic Maratha 
leaders, who had resolved to wrest the Maratha country 
from the Mughals, and to fight against heavy odds for 
their national independence. When Raja Ram sent his 
military officers to raise their own forces and to exact 
cliauth and sardeshmukhi not only in the six Deccan 
Subahs, but also in the older Mughal provinces, 
Aurangzeb’s ire was roused, and he felt convinced ot 
the necessity of planning a fresh campaign to uproot 
the Maratha power. He despatched Zulfiqar Khan, son 
ot \V'a7ii Asad Khan, to lay siege to Jinji. The fort of 
[iuji. surrounded by a number of other forts, was well 
furnished with provisions and munitions oi war, and 
therelore in a position to defy the besiegers. The* 
Zaniindars of the country in the neighbourhood joined 
the Maratha forces, surrounded the imperial army, and 
‘showed great audacity in cutting off supplies.’ The 
siege began in 1691, but it was prolonged bv the gallant 
resistance offered by Santaji Ghorpore and Dhanaji 
Jadhara, who baffled the Mughal attempts to capture 
the fort. Fighting went on oif both sides with unabated 
vigour without achieving an) appreciable measure of 
success. It was at this time that prince Kambakhsh 
opened correspondence with Raja Ram, but the secret 
leaked out through Zulfiqar's spies, and the prince was 
at once placed under surveillance. He was taken as a 
prisoner to the imperial camp, and was presented to the 
emperor in the haram throiigli the intercession of his 
sister Zenib-nn-nissa Begum. There the misguided 
youth sought to justify his own treason by dwelling 
upon the treachery and rapacity of Zulfiqar Khan, but 
the emperor was too experienced in political affairs to 
credit the story which was a pure fabrication. Zulfiqar 
and the other generals persevered in their attempt not¬ 
withstanding the serious difficulties placed in their way 
by the nature of the country and the tactics of their 
enemies, and at last succeeded in capturing the fort of 
Jinji by escalade in January 1698. Raja Ram escaped 
to Satara, but his family was seized and kept in honour¬ 
able captivity. The treasures and the materials of war 
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found in the fort were captured by the Mughals, and 
Zulfiqar who had sufiEered much at the hands of the 
Marathas, satiated his fury by putting to death many of 
the officers who had fought against him. 

Raja Ram soon organised a large army at Satara 
consisting of the veteran troopers, Silahdars and Bargirs 
of Shivaji's time. One by one the Maratha generals 
joined him, and with their help he carried predatory 
excursions into Khandesh, Berar and Baglana, and 
levied chauth and sardeshmukhi in those districts. 

In 1699 Aurangzeb, intent on the ruin of the 
Marathas, left Islampuri on the 19th of October in 
order to direct the campaign in person. He knew well 
'enough the disastrous consequences of the mutual 
bickerings of his generals, and therefore kept the sup¬ 
reme command in his own hands. He was now eighty- 
one years of age, but with the undaunted courage of a 
tried warrior he prepared himself for the arduous duties 
of the battlefield. The imperialists laid siege to 
Satara, whither the em{>eror himself had proceeded and 
encamped at the village of Karanja, a mile and a half 
to the north of the fort walls. The siege began in 
December, and the garrison offered a heroic resistance. 
The Mughal attempts to take the fort by storm failed, 
but Raja Ram's death in March 1700, altered the situa¬ 
tion, and damped the ardour of the beleaguered gar¬ 
rison. The Maratha leader made peace with the 
emperor through the good offices of Prince Azam, and 
on April 21, the imperial flag was hoisted on the ram¬ 
parts of the fort of Satara. 

Raja Ram was succeeded by his natural son Kama, 
but he died of small-pox after a brief reign of three 
weeks. The dowager-queen Tarabai then placed on the 
throne her own son, a legitimate son of Raja Ram, 
under the title of Shivaji, and herself assumed the duties 
of regent. She was a capable and sagacious woman who 
undertook the business of state, and even the hostile 
Khwafi Khan admits that she was a clever, intelligent 
woman, and had obtained a reputation during her hus¬ 
band’s lifetime for her knowledge of civil and military 
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matters.”®^ She infused a new vigour into the Maratha 
affairs, and by her masterful courage kept together the 
discordant elements in the state. The results of capable 
and efficient organisation soon became manifest, and 
Khwafi Khan is constrained to observe : 

“She took vigorous measures for ravaging the 
•imperial territory, and sent armies to plunder the 
six Subahs of the Deccan as far as Sironj, Mandisor, 
and the Subhas of Malwa. She won the hearts of 
her officers, and for all the struggles and schemes, 
the campaigns and sieges of Aurangzeb up to the 
end of his reign the power of the Marathas increas¬ 
ed day by day.They divided all the districts 

(parganas) among themselves, and following the 
practice of the imperial rule, they appointed their 
Subahdars (provincial governors), Kamaishdars (re¬ 
venue collectors) and rahdars (toll-tollectors)®^ 

The fall of Satara was a great blow to the Marathas, 
but they carried on the struggle with the same deter¬ 
mination as before. The imperialists captured the forts 
of Parli (1700), Panholo (1701), Kondana (1701), Khel- 
na (1702), Rajgarh and Torna (1704), some by fighting 
the enemy in the open field and others by treachery and 
bribe. These victories did not satisfy Aurangzeb’s restless 
ambition. He now proceeded to lay siege to the fort of 
Wagingera,®* which belonged to the Berads, a low caste 
tribe, who on a former occasion had submitted to the em¬ 
peror. Their leader Pidia Nayak (Parya Naik in Elliot), 
finding the Mughals irresistible, fled by a backdoor at 
night with his companions. They carried their women, 
children, and treasure with them and set fire to what 
they had to leave behind. When the Mughals entered 
the fort, they ‘found only disabled and wounded per¬ 
sons, who were unable to fly. The fort was captured 
(1705), but the victory was wholly disproportionate to 

>51 Elliot, VII, p. 267. 

C2 Elliot, VII, p. 374. 

53 Twelve miles south-west of Sagar. 
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the sacrifice of men and money incurred in lachieving it. 
The siege of Wagingera was the last military exploit of 
Aurangzeb on this side of the grave. 

Aurangzeb’s war in the Deccan, lasting for a quar¬ 
ter of a century, had brought him no permanent ad¬ 
vantage. The army was in a wretched 
condition; it had endured great misery 
and privations, and its morale had be¬ 
come low on account of failure and want of discipline. 
The roads were flooded and transport difficulties enor¬ 
mous. The Marathas were dominant throughout the 
Deccan. They had acquired much wealth by plunder 
and rendered the highways unsafe. The price of grain 
had risen, and the imperial camp felt the pinch more 
than anyone else. 

In the Mughal provinces too Zamindars joined the 
Marathas, and peace and order came to an end. Some 
of the village Muqaddams who were encouraged in 
their designs by the Maratha Subahdars ceased to pay 
revenue to the Mughal government, and openly defied 
its authority. The country was completely ravaged, 
and there was no trace of crops of any kind. Manucci 
writes that the entire land had become so depopulated 
that neither fire nor light could be found in the course 
of a three or four davs’ journey.®^ The same writer 
goes on to add: “In the Deccan there was no rain from 
1702 to 1704, but instead plague prevailed. In these 
two years have expired over two millions of souls; 
fathers compelled by hunger, offering to sell their 
children for a quarter to a half a rupee, and yet forced 
to go without food, finding no one to buy them.”®® 

Thus plague and famine added to the horrors of 
war. and the sufferings of men and beasts became un¬ 
endurable. as the huge armies, ill-^controlled and ill- 
disciplined, progressed from one stage to another in 
quest of the final triumph, which seemed to recede fur¬ 
ther and further in the distance. 


®*Storia do Mogor, TV, p. 252. 
Ibid., p. 97. 
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After the siege of Wagingera the aged emperor 
retired to Devapur, a village eight miles south of that 

fort, in order to pass the rainy season. 
Emp^r. Here he was seized with fever, and 

though he concealed it as long as he 
could, fainting fits supervened and he was prevented 
from‘appearing in public for ten or twelve days. When 
he felt a little relieved, he broke up the camp at Deva¬ 
pur, and left for Ahmadnagar where he reached on the 
20th January, 1706. The deepening gloom of his last 
years constitutes one of the most tragic features of his 
distinguished public career. His sons expressed a wish • 
to attend on him, but the fate of Sliahjahan haunted his 
mind, and he sent them away to their respective charges. 
Political considerations overbore paternal love, and even 
from his beloved Kambaksh the dying emperor parted 
with a heavy heart, to ensure the young prince’s safety 
against Azam’s impatience and ambition. Deprived of 
that tender nursing and devoted care which reduces 
half the misery of a patient, when he is surrounded by 
his own kith and kin. the emperor felt lonely and bitter, 
but he must pay the penalty of his exalted office. His 
malady increased, and he was again attacked by a severe 
fever. For three days he continued to transact the 
business of the state and performed his prayers as usual. 
It was in this condition that he was requested to give 
away an elephant and a valuable diamond in charity to 
ward off the influence of evil stars. But he replied that 
it was the practice of the Hindus, and ordered four 
thousand rupees to be distributed among the poor for 
the benefit of his soul. On the same letter he wrote : 
“Carry this creature of dust quickly to the first (buriaB 
place and consign.’’ He is said to have written a will 
also, containing the disopsition of his wide dominions.®* 

5«He directed in his will that four rupees and two annas, 
out of the price of the caps sewn by him should be spent on 
his shroud, and three hundred and five rupees, from the wages 
of copying the Quran, should be distributed among the poor. 
The money obtained by copying the Quran was not to be spent 
on his shroud. 
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There was no hope of recqvery, and all felt that 
the end was near. On the 20th of February, 1707, the 
•emperor said the morning prayers as usual, and began to 
count the beads of his rosary, but gradually he became 
unconscious and expired, indomitable and implacable 
to the last. His pious wish that he should die on a 
Friday was granted by a propitious God in whose cause 
he had unceasingly laboured all his life. He was 
buried near Daulatabad in the precincts of the tombs of 
Shaikh Burhanuddin, Shah Zari Zar Bakhsh, and other 
holy men. Such was the end of the last great emperor 
of the house of Babui . 

The tribes that inhabit the North-West Frontier 
have always been a wild and! turbulent race. They havf 

The North-West i^^ver made any attempt at forming 
Frontier policy of themselves into a nation, and the divi- 
Aurangreb. sions among various clans have made it 

impossible for them to combine under a common leader. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries the Afghans were wilder 
and more restless than they are to-day, and constantly gave 
trouble to the government at Delhi. They took to 
highway robbery as their profession, and organised raids 
into the territories of their rivals. They did not spare 
even the Mughal princes, and often came into collision 
with the local authorities. The Mughal government 
sometimes employed military force to crush them, and at 
other times it had recourse to bribery in order to tame 
their fierce and lawless spirit. 

Akbar was the first to make an attempt to enforce 
peace on the North-West Frontier. The Mughal com¬ 
manders suffered heavy losses, but with the help of the 
Rajputs the emperor succeeded in holding them in 
check. During the reign of Jahangir and Shahjahan 
the campaign in Qandhar, Balkh, and Badakhshan im- 

He gave the following advice to his sons: 

“Never trust your sons, nor treat them during your life¬ 
time in an intimate manner, because, if the Emperor Shahjahan 
had not treated Dara Sukoh in this manner, his affairs would 
not have come to such a sorry pass. Ever keep in view the 
saying. 'The xvord of a king is barren.’ “ 
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pressed for a time these irrepressible hilmen with the 
might and majesty of the empire, but as soon as the 
authority of the central government became lax towards 
the close of Shahjahan’s reign, they raised their heads 
again and stirred up strife. 

In 1667 one of the leaders of the Yusufzais, Bhagu, 
brought together some of their clans under his control, 
crowned one Muhammad Shah as their king, and arro¬ 
gated to himself the functions of wazir. The rebellion 
soon assumed formidable proportions. The rebels 
crossed the Indus, and invaded the Hazara district where 
they established their sway, and levied rent from the 
helpless peasantry. The Mughal outposts were attack¬ 
ed, and in the extremity of peril the wardens appealed 
to the emperor for help. 

The emperor sent three of his generals to deal with 
the situation. After a stubborn fight the Yusufzais were 
driven into the river, and large numbers of them were 
wounded and slain. But the imperialists did not stop 
at this. They pressed on the enemy, and the Mughal 
generals Kamil Khan, Shamsher, and Muhammad Amin 
Khan, son of Mir Jumla, ravaged the villages and in¬ 
flicted heavy losses upon them. The Afghans became 
quiet for the time being, and Raja Jaswant Singh was 
deputed by the emperor to command the outpost of 
Jamrud. 

In 1672 occurred the rising of the Afridis under 
their chief, Acmal Khan, who assumed the title of king, 
declared war upon the Mughals, and invited the other 
tribes to join them. The imperial general Muhammad 
x\min Khan, who was a man of impetuous temper, dis¬ 
regarded the advice of Raja Jaswant Singh and marched 
against them, but he met with hfeavy losses, and with 
difficulty escaped to Peshawar. Ten thousand men of 
the Mughal army were captured and sent as slaves to 
Central Asia for sale. The family of Amin was cap¬ 
tured, and he had to pay a large ransom for its release. 
But the proud and noble lady, the wife of Amin, refused 
to return after this disgrace, and took to a life of asceti¬ 
cism in a local monastery. This victory brought a great 
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advantage to the Afridi leader. His prestige rose high, 
and many an ardent Afghan youth joined his banner in 
the hope of obtaining money and military distinction. 

Another formidable revolt with which the imperial 
government had to deal was that of Khush-hal Khan, 
the chief of the Khatak—a warlike clan inhabiting the 
country now comprised in the districts of Peshawar, 
Bannu, and Kohat. He was invited to a darbar at 
Peshawar, and was treacherously arrested by the orders 
of the Mughal government. He was detained in prison 
at Delhi and Ranthambhor, and was not reconciled to 
his captors till 1666 when he and his son both were en¬ 
rolled in the Mughal army, and were sent to fight 
against their hereditary enemies, the Yusufzais. But 
the sight of the Afghan country stirred new hopes and 
yearnings in Khsuh-hal’s heart. He joined Acmal and 
himself became one of the leaders of the tribal confe¬ 
deracy which was organised to destroy the power of the 
Mughals in the Afghan region. 

The emperor at once sent Fidai Khan, the governor 
of Lahore, to Peshawar and Mahabat Khan to Kabul to 
guard the Mughal territories. Mahabat Khan proved 
faithless, and began to parley secretly with the enemy. 
His conduct was reported to the emperor who in great 
wrath sent another general, Shujaat Khan, to take his 
place. He was savagely attacked (1674) by the Afghans, 
and his army was verv nearly destroyed. 

Aurangzeb now decided to take the field in person. 
He himself proceeded to Hasan Abdal (June 1674) at 
the head of a large army, accompanied by Aghar Khan, 
Prfnce Akbar, Wazir Asad Khan, and several other dis¬ 
tinguished generals. Mahabat was removed from his 
command on account of his treachery. Diplomacy and 
\alour both did their work and many clans were won 
over by means of pensions, jagirs and commands in the 
Mughal army. Yet fighting went on incessantly with 
(he tribes, and the Mughals suffered heavy losses, but by 
the end of the year 1675, the strength of the opposition 
^cas considerably reduced, and the emperor left fior 
Delhi. The governor of Kabul, Amir Khan, who was 
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appointed in 1678, pacified the country by his policy of 
conciliation. 

The Khatak chief Khush-hal Khan was still at 
large, though his son had joined the imperial service. 
His hostility to the Mughals was rendered more bitter 
by his recollection of prison life in Hindustan. The 
thought of vengeance filled his mind, and he ever kept 
his pen and sword ready to achieve his end. While 
other chiefs had accepted or offered to accept the impe¬ 
rial vassalage, he alone held aloft the banner of freedom, 
and never allowed a craven thought to enter his mind. 
But our worst enemies are sometimes our own kinsmen, 
and after years of gallant struggle for freedom, the un¬ 
daunted warrior, who had mocked at the empire, was 
betrayed into the hands of Aurangzeb by his own un¬ 
grateful son. 

The Mughal success in the northern region can in 
no way be described as brilliant. The hardy moun¬ 
taineers baffled the tactics of the imperial army, accus¬ 
tomed to fight in open plains against well-organised 
forces. The loss in men and money was by no means 
inconsiderable and at last the emperor had to employ a 
policy of reconciliation to win over to his side the re¬ 
calcitrant tribal chiefs. Subsidies were paid and pen¬ 
sions granted to calm down their lawless spirit. The 
league of Acmal was broken up, and the Afridis made 
peace with the Mughals. The war caused much trouble 
and anxiety to Aurangzeb, and taxed his resources to 
the uttermost. It drained the imperial finances, and 
weakened the Mughal plans in other parts of India. 
As Prof. J. N. Sarkar rightly observes, the withdrawal of 
the best troops from the Deccan left Shiva]i free to pur¬ 
sue his aggressive designs and enabled him to sweep 
across the Deccan country with irresistible force and 
vigour. 7’he Afghans would have been valuable allies 
of Aurangzeb in fighting against the Rajputs, but now 
it was impossible to expect that they would undergo the 
sufferings of war in a desert country for the sake of one, 
who had deprived them of their much loved freedom 
and reduced them to the status of subordinate vassals. 
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As has been said before, the English had been 
allowed certain trade concessions by Jahangir in 1615 at 

the time of Sir Thomas Roe's visit to 
court. A little later in 1616 they 
sought permission to build a factory at 
Masulipatam, and in 1639 with the permission of the 
Raja of Chandragiri built a factory and a fort at Madras^ 
which was afterwards named Fort St. George. 
Shahjahan, although hostile to the Portuguese, was 
friendly tow^ards the English, and in 1651 an English 
factory was set up at Hugli, and certain fresh privileges 
of trade were conceded. In 1568 all the English fac¬ 
tories were placed under Surat, and in 1664 Aurangzeb 
1 educed the import duty on their goods as a reward for 
the gallant resistance which they had offered to Shivaji, 
when he sacked that town. On the west Coast the 
English position improved, when Charles II made over 
to the Company in 1668 the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, which he had received as part of the dowry of 
his wife, Catherine of Braganza. By a fresh charter 
Charles conferred u])on the Company certain privileges 
which advanced its constitutional position, and made it 
a real power in the land. 

The Company now began to fortify its possessions 
and in 1684 the Directors approved, of the policy of 
their factors. In 1685 Shayasta Khan, the governor of 
Bengal, levied certain local duties from the English, 
which they resented as contrary to the firmans of Shah¬ 
jahan. War broke out between the English Company 
and the Mughal government. The exponent of this war 
policy was Sir Josiah Child, the governor of the Com¬ 
pany, who was anxious to found a large, well-grounded, 
sure English dominion in India for all time to come. 
When the English under Sir John Child, the President 
of Surat, attacked the Mughal ships on the Western 
Coast, the emperor ordered the arrest of all Englishmen 
and the seizure of all English factories throughout his 
dominions. The factories at Hugli and Masulipatam 
were seized, and all trade with the ‘audacious foreigners’ 
was forbidden. But since the emperor could ill ifford 
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to lose the customs revenue which accrued from trade^ 
he pardoned the English and ordered lbrahim» the suc¬ 
cessor of Shayasta Khan in Bengal, to invite Job Char- 
nock, the chief of the English factory at Hugh, to return 
to his settlement early in October 1690. Chamock 
came to Bengal and a few miles below Hugh, near the 
viUage of Kalikata, he built a small station which after¬ 
wards developed into the famous city of Calcutta and 
the capital of the Indian Empire. 

On the West Coast also John Child who had begun 
the war was obliged to sue for peace, and Aurangzeb 
was pleased to pardon the offences of the English who 
were allowed to trade as before on payment of 1,50,000 
lupees. After the failure of the warlike policy of the 
two Childs and the amalgamation of the two English 
Companies, the English confined themselves to trade, 
and for nearly half a century abstained from inter- 
ference in political affairs. Towards the middle of the 
18th century they were drawn into the vortex of Indian 
warfare by the activities of their rivals, and the decline 
of political authority, consequent upon the break-up of 
the Mughal empire. 

The reaction which began after the death of the 
Great Akbar reached its high watermark in the reign of 

Aurangzeb. Religious considerations 
coloured the policy of the state, and the 
emperor did his best to conform to the 
orthodox standard. He followed the Shariyat in every¬ 
thing, and himself lived all his life like a pious Muslim. 
His ideal of kingship was very high, and, unlike many 
other rulers, he devoted his best care and attention to 
the business of the state. All authority was concentrat¬ 
ed in his own hands, and like Louis XIV of France he 
was his own minister. He looked into the minutest 
details of administration, and so indefatigable was his ' 
industry, that he himself dictated the orders passed on 
the petitions submitted to him, and despatches that 
were sent to foreign rulers or his own generals and 
officers. He could neyer tolerate a rival auAority in the 
state, and was punctiliously severe in enforcing the 
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foyal etiquette. No infringement of the royal preroga¬ 
tive even by his sons was allowed to go unpunished, and 
nothing displeased the emperor more than the violation 
of a rule or law which he had made. So strict was he 
that he often used to say: “If a single rule is disregard¬ 
ed, all the regulations will be destroyed. Though I 
have not allowed the violation of any rule of the tourt, 
men have grown so bold that they request me to set 
rules aside.”®^ Again when he came to know that 
Bahadur Shah performed prayers after setting up can¬ 
vas screen he wrote : 

“How did he dare do a thing which is the 
special prerogative of kings ? The late Emperor 
Shahjahan was negligent towards his sons, so that 
matters came to pass that was notorious.’'®* 

“Ibrahim Khan, the governor of Bengal, held 
court like kings, seated on a couch with the Qazi 
and other officers sitting humbly on the floor. The 
emperor ordered the Prime Minister to write to 
him in a caustic vein that if he was unable to sit on 
the ground by reason of any disease, he was excused 
till his restoration to his health and he should urge 
his doctors to cure him soon."®® 

Himself hardworking, he exacted hard work from 
bis officials, and indeed throughout his reign the state 
seemed to be a huge machine of which the main spring 
was the emperor himself. But as in the case of Philip II 
of Spain his industry was like that of a clerk or a bure¬ 
aucrat and not of a statesman, who enunciates principles 
that grow from age to age and strengthen the roots of 
kingdoms and empires. The sphere of the authority of 
the state was widened under him. Like the mediaeval 
European state, he sought to govern the bodies as well 
as the consciences of his subjects, and gave priority to 
theological considerations in discharging his secular 
'duties. 


Anecdotes, p. 122. 

p. 58. 

Ibid., p. 128. 
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The empire was divided into suhahs as before, but 
their number was now 21 as the result of the rearrange- 
, . ment of the territorial limits of the older 

Administration. . ^ ^ r t. 

provinces. The extent of the empire was 
larger than at any time under Mughal rule, and the im¬ 
perial authority was widely respected. The highest 
offices of the state continued to function as in Akbar’s 
day, but the principle of appointment was no longer 
‘career open to talent.’ The theocratic character of the 
state necessitated the employment of Muslim and Hindu 
renegades irrespective of their fitness for public offices 
and the results of this pernicious practice were manifest « 
everywhere. The state regulated the private life of the 
community. The censor of public morals became very 
active: he went through the streets demolishing newly- 
built temples and punishing heresy and other vices con¬ 
demned in the Holy Book. As an orthodox Sunni, the 
emperor held the Shias in contempt and called them 
^carrion-eatino: demons.’ The Shia officers tried to con¬ 
ceal their faith from him, and on one occasion he was 
alarmed to find that the paymaster and the two Nazims 
of I..ahore professed the Shia faith. The emperor consi¬ 
dered this a sufficient ground for their immediate trans¬ 
fer. The Hindus were excluded from the offices of the 
state, and the nreferential treatment shown to renegades 
often resulted in the employment of men of inferior 
talents. The Mughal nobility and officialdom still lived 
in dread of the Law of Escheat. Bernier writes: 

“The king being the heir of all their posses¬ 
sions no family can long maintain its distinction, 
but after the Umrah's death is soon extinguished, 
and the sons or, at least the grandsons, reduced 
generally to the beggary and compelled to enlist as 
mere troopers in the cavalry. The king, however, 
usually bestows a small pension on the widow, and 
often on the family, and if the Umrah’s life is suffi¬ 
ciently prolonged, he may obtain the advancement 
of his children by royal favour.”®® 

®® Travels, pp. 211-12. 
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This is corroborated by Aurangzeb’s own letters. 
In one of them we come across the following passage : 

“Amir Khan (the governor of Afghanistan for 
20 years), is dead. I, too, shall die. Write to the 
Diwan of Lahore to attach the property of the de¬ 
ceased with extreme diligence and effort, so that 
nothing great or small, not even a blade of grass, may 
escape. Get information from outside sources and 
take possession of everything found at any place 
whatever as this is the rightful due of God’s slaves.”** 

There was a regular department of the state called 
'the Bait-ul~mal, where the property of all heirless per¬ 
sons was deposited. The escheated property of noble¬ 
men was also kept there. The Bait-ul-mal was God’s 
treasury, and the emperor always endeavoured to in¬ 
crease its property. The bulk of the nobles were in 
debt notwithstanding their Jagirs and did nothing to 
improve the lot of iheir peasantry. The bankruptcy of 
the aristocracy compelled it to reduce its armed 
strength with the result that lawlessness spread in many 
places, and the revenue of the state was considerably 
diminished. Bribery was common, although it was 
universally condemned. The clerks and accountants in 
the various departments of the state took bribes to eke 
out their income, and presents were demanded even by 
very highly placed officers. The emperor himself sold 
titles and received Rs. 50,000 from Manohar Das. 
Subahdar of Sholapur, for conferring upon him the title 
of Raja. A pUrse of Rs. 30,000 was offered to the Wazir 
by Jai Singh to induce the emperor to retain him in the 
Deccan command. The lower officials were as corrupt 
as their higher brethren. They drank hard, held plea¬ 
sure parties, and made ill-gotten gains, regardless of the 
injury that they did to the administration. The admi¬ 
nistration of police and justice received full attention 
from the emp^or. From Manucci’s account it appears 
(II, 420-21) that the Kotwal still discharged most of the 


* Ruqqat-i-iAlamgiri, Letter 99. 
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duties which are mentioned in the Ain, and was a busy 
and active officer. Justice was administered according 
to the Quranic Law. As in Shahjahan’s time Wednesday 
was reserved for justice, and on that day the emperor 
went straight from the Jharokha to the Hall of Private 
Audience, and decided cases with the advice of the 
Qazis,. Muftis, scholars, theologians, and the prefect of 
the city police. Bernier has described Aurangzeb’s 
manner of dispensing justice: 

“All the petitioners held up in the crowd assem¬ 
bled in the Am Kas (Hall of Public Audience) are 
brought to the king and read in his hearing, and 
the persons concerned being ordered to approachr 
are examined by the monarch himself, who often 
redresses on the spot the wrongs of the aggrieved 
party. On another day of the week he devotes two 
hours to hear in private the petitions of ten persons 
selected from the lower orders and presented to the 
king by a good and rich old man. Nor does he fail 
to attend the Justice Chamber, called Adalat Kha- 
nah, on another day of the week attended by the 
two principal Qazis or chief justice.”®® 

Manucci supports Bernier and says that the suitors 
appeared before the emperor, and laid before him their 
grievances. He goes on to add : 

“The king ordains with arrogance, and in few 
words, that the thieves be beheaded, that governors 
and Faujdars compensate the plundered travellers. 
In some cases he announces that there is no pardon 
for the transgressor, in others he orders the facts to 
be investigated and a report made to him.”*® 

The Qazis according to Bernier were not invested 
.with sufficient authority to enforce their decrees, and 
the weak and the injured were left without any refuge 
whatever and the only law that decided all controversies 

«2 Travels, p. 263. 

•®Storia do Mogor, II, p. 462. 
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was the cane and the caprice of a govemor.^^ Either 
the traveller is incorrect or he has generalised from 
some particular instance. The Qazi’s jurisdiction was 
unquestionably exercised in all cases that^ could be 
brought under the Canon Law. Probably his statement 
refers to revenue cases which were disposed of by the 
governor. Aurangzeb took good care to see that the 
Qazis did their duty properly. About 1671 when he 
learnt that the Qazis of Gujarat used to hold court only 
two days in the week he wrote to the Diwan to order 
them to sit in their offices for five days in the week from 
2 gharis after daybreak to a little after midday and go 
to their houses at the time of Zuhr prayer. 

The fiscal system of Aurangzeb was pretty much the 
same as that of his predecessors. He had abolished a 
number of cesses at the time of his accession, but had 
created certain new sources of revenue. T'he Jeziya was 
revived, and it brought in a large income to the state. 
Elaborate regulations weie issued for the guidance of 
his revenue officers which cannot be summarised here 
for want of space,®® The actual revenue-collector was 
the Krori wffio is mentioned in the Ain and was assisted 
by a large staff. The subordinates in the revenue de¬ 
partment added to their perquisites by demanding the 
Haqq-i-tahrir from those who had to do business with 
them. Even the British Ciovernment had failed to stamp 
out this pernicious habit. When the emperor embark¬ 
ed on his Deccan wars, the administration in Northern 
India was neglected. The local jagirdars and faujdars 
were ill-equipped to cope with the high-handed Zamin- 
dars who oppressed the peasants, and squeezed money 
from them with impunity. 

There was no change in the working of the pro¬ 
vincial administration. Here as at the capital espionage 
was brisk, and the Waqianavis and the Kkufianavis be¬ 
came more active in sending their reports to the impe¬ 
rial headquarters. 

Travels, pp. 235-36. 

•*^Sarkar, Administration, pp. 197—233. 
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Aurangzeb’s ambition to conquer the Deccan led 
him to build up a huge army. It would be wearisome 
to repeat all the regulations which he devised for the 
organisation and control of the army. But it may be 
asserted that, in spite of all this, discipline in the army 
was lax, if not entirely absent. Bernier who gives a 
detailed account of the military system of his time says 
that when once thrown into confusion it was impossible 
to restore a Mughal army’s discipline,®® while during 
the march they moved without order with the irregu- 
laritv of a herd of animals. Prolonged campaigns in 
distant lands ending in failure seriously impaired the 
morale of the army. Soldiers and generals carried their 
wives and concubines with them and enjoyed every kin^ 
ol luxury that was possible. Military inefficiency was 
one of the chief causes of the downfall of the empire. 

To^vards the close of Aurangzeb’s reign the admi¬ 
nistration rapidly declined. The imperial government 
recklessly offered money to traitors who surrendered 
the forts of their masters, and the burden ultimately 
fell on the peasantry No fort in the Deccan was captur¬ 
ed without a bribe, and the huge sums, offered by the 
emperor exhausted the wealth of the state. The fauj- 
dars in the provinces oppressed the people, and no re¬ 
dress could be obtained. Khwafi Khan relates the story 
of an old woman who complained of the exactions of a 
certain Fmijdar. The emperor sent an order that the 
money of the woman should be returned to her. But 
after some time she came again and stated that instead 
of returning her money the faiijdar had treated her with 
greater severity. The emperor issued an order of 
transfer, but the new faujdar proved more exacting and 
tyrannical. When the old woman appeared again to 
complain, the emperor anerilv retorted, “Go, thou old 
woman, and pray to God that He mav send thee another 
king.’’ Thus the faujdars practised oppression without 
fear of punishment, and bribed the officers who were 
sent to warn them of the consequences of their conduct. 
The pampered Mughal aristocracy lost its moral grit,. 

••Travels, p. 55. 
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‘and the emperor felt himself powerless to chastise the 
ofenders. The Prime Minister’s grandson Mirza Tafak- 
kur used to molest and dishonour the women in the 
streets as they went to the river, and the emperor could 
do nothing but to refer the matter to his grandfather. 
It was only when a Hindu artilleryman’s wife was ab¬ 
ducted, and his comrades threaten^ to break out into 
open mutiny, that the emperor passed an order that the 
licentious youth should not be permitted to go out of 
liis mansion. The ruin of a state, whose officers played 
in such a manner with the honour of their subjects, 
could not be long delayed. Divine retribution followed 
with the inevitable swiftness of Nemesis. 

Aurangzeb is one of the greatest rulers of the 
Mughal dynasty. As prince in his father’s day, he had 

given ample promise of future great- 
^ ^ ®ven Shahjahan was impressed 

by his ability, daring and political 
astuteness. His brother Dara feared him as a great 
rival, and regarded him as a serious obstacle to his suc¬ 
cession to tihe throne. He was endowed with great 
physical courage, and had given proof of his prowess in 
many an arduous campaign. As a military general he 
had established his fame in youth, and never was he 
more cool and self-possessed than in the heat of battle 
when he was surrounded by the enemy on all sides. 
During the Balkh campaign he astonished friend and 
foe alike by his presence of mind, when he dismounted 
his horse on the battlefield against the advice of his 
Wends and comrades to say the Ziihr prayers. Great 
generals and soldiers wondered at his strategical acu¬ 
men, and admired the care and skill with which he 
planned and executed a campaign. In diplomacy and 
statecraft he had few equals, and the most experienced 
ministers of the Crown feared his power of resolve and 
respected his judgment. 

Besides being a distinguished soldier and ad¬ 
ministrator, he was an accurate scholar. He was 
well-versed in Muslim theology, and had sttidied 
a good deal of ethics, Arabic jurisprudence and Persian 
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literature. The greatest digest ot Muslim Law, the 
Fatrva-i-Alamgiri, was compiled under his patronage. 
He knew the Quran by heart and made copies of it with 
his own hand, which he sent to Medina as token of his 
piety and devotion. He was a practised calligraphist, 
and wrote Shikast and Nastdliq with wonderful ease and 
skill. . He wrote and dictated letters and despatches with 
astonishing facility in Persian, and could compose verses, 
but he refrained from doing so, because he thought 
that poets dealt in falsehoods. He had no liking for 
music and banished it from' court, as we have seen be¬ 
fore. His life was simple and austere. He ate little, 
slept only three hours, and completely abstained from 
drink. He did not wear gaudy clothes, made a sparing 
use of jewellery, and kept aside all gold and silver ves¬ 
sels. He regarded the public treasury a*? a sacred trust, 
and stitched caps with his own hands to defray his per¬ 
sonal expenses. 

l^nlike other kings he tvas free from lust, and 
the number of his wives fell short even of the pres¬ 
cribed standard. In his presence nobody could utter 
a falsehood or indulge in improper language. He 
was so stem and dignified that none ventured to make a 
jest in his presence, or speak ill of another man. His 
self-control was remarkable. He listened to the irrele¬ 
vant details of petitioners with great patience, and 
treated joys and sorrows with equal indifference. He 
cherished a lofty ideal of kingship, and worked like the 
Puritan, as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye. ‘An 
emperor,’ he used to say, ‘should never allow himself to 
be fond of ease and retirement, because the most fatal 
cause of the decline of kingdoms and the destruction of 
royal power is this undesirable habit.’ He was a great 
lover of justice, and made no distinction between the 
rich and the poor, the noble and the commoner. He 
always reminded his oflScers to combine gentleness with 
firmness, an advice which they woefully neglected in 
actual practice. 

Aurangzeb was not a man of strong family affec¬ 
tions. His imprisonment of Shahjahan and the murder 
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of his brothers and nephews, in some cases in clear viola¬ 
tion of his solemn word, will ever remain an indelible 
stain on his memory. He was suspicious of his own 
sons, and was unhappy as long as they were with him. 
He kept his eldest son Sultan in prison till his death 
and disgraced Muazzam, who was kept in prison for 
eight years for intriguing with the rulers of Bijapur and 
Golkunda. His dearly-loved Kambakhsh also incurred 
his displeasure during the siege of Jinji, and was put 
under restraint.’ Zel>un-nissa, his daughter, who was a 
gifted poetess, was confined in the fortress of Salimgarh 
for sympathising with her rebellious brother Akbar, and 
remained there till her death in 1702. There in that 
wretched loneliness she poured out her soul in exquisite 
melody, the pathos of which still move the heart. More 
unsympathetic was his attitude towards those who were 
not of his own kith and kin. Unforgiving towards his 
enemies, he was cold and reserved in his dealings with 
his friends. Generosity in politics was folly to him. as 
is shown by his treatment of Shivaji and the Rathor 
princes. Nor was he always fair and clean in his poli¬ 
tical methods. He could emphn’ trcacherv and intrigue 
without scruple to serve his end, and sometimes his 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness made him forget the 
most obvious considerations of justice. 

He was a man of deep religious convictions. Indeed 
he was ilic most orthodox and bigoted nder of his line. 
He rigidly follov/ed the Shnriyal and tobooed everything 
which i« forbidden b^ it. He was verv particular about 
prayer, fast. Hnii, Znhni and Tnnhid ^faith in God)—the 
five things ordained in Islam. He observed fast during 
the whole month of Ramzan, and the last ten days he 
spent in the mosque in the adoration of God. He had 
a great desire to perform Hajj, but he was prevented 
from fulfilling his wish by the political troubles of his 
reign. He made amends for this omission by giving 
evert' kind of aid to Hajj pilgrims and by sending 
valuable gifts to the shrines of the Prophet. European 
writers have spoken of his ‘pretended pietv’ and the 
successful concealment of his sinister ambition under 
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the cloak of religion. The charge, if at all, is only par¬ 
tially true. It is incredible that the life of a man so 
pious and devoted should have been a studied lie from 
top to bottom. The inconsistency between his prin¬ 
ciples and practice at times created a startling impres¬ 
sion, and, no wonder, if many began to look upon him 
as a liypocrite. 

The great qualities of Aurangzeb were neutralised 
by his proneness to suspicion, his bigoted intolerance, 
and his implacable vindictiveness. Over-centralisation, 
espionage, and ruthless repression—all created enemies 
for him. Personal purity and industry arc poor substi¬ 
tutes for broad-minded sympathy and tolerance. There 
was no human toudi in all his dealings. He alienated 
the Hindus and Shias, and they, in turn, did their best 
to undermine the foundations of his empire. He lacked 
statesmanship, and. though a man of deep religious con¬ 
victions, he knew not the sovereign qualitv of forgive¬ 
ness. The change of policy proved fatal to his own 
interests, and discerning men in hi'! own lifetime per¬ 
ceived the beginning of the end. 

Towards the close of the 18th century the empire 
seemed to many a huge engine ol oppression, and ceased 
to exercise its sway for the benefit of the peoples who 
were comprised in it. Khwali Khan’s praise is not with¬ 
out a note of disappointment. “Of all the sovereigns of 
the House of Timur—nay, of all the sovereigns of Delhi 
.no one, since Sikandar Lodi, has ever been appa¬ 
rently so distinguished for devotion, austerity and justice. 
In courage, long suffering, and sound judgment he was 
unrivalled. But from reverence for the injunctions of 
the law he did not make use of punishment, and with¬ 
out punishment the administration of a country cannot 
be maintained. Dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry. So every plan and project that 
he formed came to little good; every enterprise which 
undertook was long in execution, and failed of its 
object.”®^ 


Elliot, VII, pp. 386-87. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN MUGHAL INDIA 


The history of India is essentially a history of kinp^ 
their wars and conquests, and not of the people. Muslim 

chroniclers give detailed accounts of 
of aodai court life, battles and sieges, but write 
nothing about the people, obviously 
because the latter counted for nothing in their day. 
Except Abul Fazl no mediaeval chronicler has given an 
exhaustive survey of non-political matters. But some 
very valuable information can be gleaned about the 
social and economic condition of the people from the 
writings of European travellers who visited India in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Society in Mughal times was organised on a feudal 
basis. The king was the apex of the system, and below 

were his mansahdars or nobles who 
^ held high offices in the state. There 

was little honour or dignity outside the imperial ser¬ 
vice, and every talented youth aspired to join it. This 
privileged position of extraordinary respectability creat¬ 
ed a great divergence in the standard of those who lived 
at court and those who were away from it. The court 
was the centre of wealth and culture, whereas away in 
the country we find modest competence and wretched 
misery existing side by side. 

The Mughal nobles who generally followed the 
example of their patrons were extravagant, and lived 

luxurious lives. They kept large estab¬ 
lishments, which absorbed all the in¬ 
come they earned. Besides their own 
unusually heavy expenditure, they had to make presents 
to the couirt, which impoverished even the wealthiest 
among them. They made a lavish use of imported 
go(^, which resulted in stimulating foreign trade. 
Drink was a common evil, but it was confined only to 
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the upper classes. In fact many a man of high station 
died of intemperance. All the Mughal emperors in¬ 
dulged in liquor more or less with the exception of 
Aurangzeb who was a total abstainer. The harams were 
a common feature of the time. Akbar himself main¬ 
tained a seraglio in which there were 5,000 women, and 
it had a separate staff of women-oflTicers who looked after 
its management.^ The nobles followed the king's 
example and spent lavishly on mistresses and dancing 
girls. Dinners were sumptuous, and dainty dishes were 
provided, as is shown by the description of the dinner 
given by Asal Klian to Sir Thomas Roe. Meat was a 
c6mmon article of food, but the co^v was respected, and 
Ain 66 (Rlochmann, pp. 148-49) says that it is held in 
great reverence, ‘because by means of this animal tillage 
is carried on, the sustenance of life rendered possible, 
and the table of the inhabitants is filled with milk and 
butter.’ Fresh fruits were brought from Bokhara and 
Samarqand, and ice was also used. It is stated in Ain 22 
(1, p. 56) that all ranks used ice in summer and the 
nobles used it throughout the year. The ordinary rate 
at ivhich it was sold was ten dams a seer, which means that 
it was a luxury. The magnificence of the court com¬ 
pelled the use of costly dress and jewellery, and Abul 
Fazl informs us that 1,000 complete suits of precious 
stuflF were made up for his Majesty every year. Most of 
them were distributed among the persons who paid a 
visit to the court. 'Fhc nobles did likewise, and we 
learn that Abul Fazl at the end of the year gave away 
all his clothes except his trousers which were burnt. 
There were many kinds of sports and amusements in 
which the nobles took part. Gambling was not prohi¬ 
bited, and in certain cases the amount of bets was limi¬ 
ted by regulation, but it is not known how far it was 
enforced. The houses were palatial and sumptuously 
decorated. The fear of the law of escheat forbade eco¬ 
nomy, and those who hoarded money spent it on per¬ 
sonal comforts or in giving large dowries like Raja 


^ Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, I, Ain 15, pp. 44-45. 
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Bhagwan Das. No officer or nobleman was permitted 
to take his accumulated hoard out of the country to his 
home in Persia or elsewhere. Thus the income of the 
aristocracy was spent as quickly as it was acquired. 

The life of the middle classes was free from ostenta¬ 
tion. The lesser officials of the co:irt lived according 
• to the standard which was determined 


The middle 
classes. 


by the nature of the work they had to 
do. ll is impossible to ascertain their 


salaries, but this much is clear that their circumstances 


were not easy or prosperous. The chroniclers who gene¬ 
rally belonged to the middle classes found life hard, as 
is cA-idcnced by their observations regarding the prices 
of food under different dynasties. As Mr. Moreland 
suggests, the way in which they write about this indi¬ 
cates that the subject was vitabto them. The subordi¬ 
nates in the lower grades felt no pinch, and judging 
from the fact that they passed their days merrily during 
the last years of Auraiig/eb’s reign, when there ivas wide¬ 
spread economic distress in the country, the conclusion 
may be hazarded that their life was tolerably 
comfortable. The merchants concealed their wealth 


lest they should be deprived of it by the local governor 
or faujdar. They lived highly frugal lives, and Terry 
noticed that it was not safe for them to appear as rich 
lest they should be used as filled sponges. Bernier also 
obsen^ed that whatever the profits of trade, commercial 
classes, lived in a state of ‘studied indigence.’ There 
were, however, merchants on the West Coast, who did 


business on a large scale, and enjoyed their riches with¬ 
out fear of losing them. They maintained a higher 
standard of living, and made a greater use of luxuries— 
a fact noted by several European travellers. 

► The life of the lower classes was hard in compari- 
t son tvith that of the classes above them. Their clothing 


was scanty; woollen garments were not 

claims! *°'^**^ shoes were not much in 

e^'idence in certain parts of India. But 
ere was no scarcity of food except in times of famine 
id consequently no starvation under normal conditions 
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There is no evidence that the peasantry in Akbar’s day 
lived a hard and pinched life. The state demand was 
fixed, and the highest officers of the Crown were actuated 
by the most benevolent intentions. Among the Hindus 
Sati and child marriage still prevailed. Jewellery and 
metallic ornaments were worn both by Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. Restriction against liquor, opium and other drugs 
does not seem to have been rigorously enforced. Akbar 
was interested in learning but there was no scheme of 
popular education. A new curriculum was suggested by 
the emperor but nothing worth mention was done. 

About the condition in Jahangir's time much in¬ 
formations is obtained from the Remonstraintie of Pel- 

saert and De Laet’s Description of 
o n which contain the accounts of 

eye-witngsses. The nobles were well 
off, and their luxury was beyond description, as was that 
of the Court. De Laet is right in saying that their one 
concern in life was to secure a surfeit of every kind of 
pleasure, a judgment which may be compared with 
Roe’s dictum, that they are nothing but voluptuousness 
and wealth confusedly intermingled. From Pelsaert's 
account we leam that there were three classes of people 
whose status was little removed from slavery. These 
were the workmen, peons or servants, and shopkeepers. 

The workmen were not paid adequate wages. 
Their services were not voluntary. They were seized 
by force, and made to work in the house of a noble or 
officer, who paid them what he liked. They took only 
one meal a day, and this consisted of khichri, i.e., rice 
mixed with pulse with a little butter, and only once a 
day. Their houses were built of mud with thatched 
roofs, and there was scarcely any furniture in them. 
The number of servants was larger because the wages 
were low. When they were attached to a powerful offi¬ 
cer, they oppressed the innocent and “sinned on the 
strength of their master’s greatness.” Honesty was rare 
among them, and they demanded dasturi (commission'V 
to supplement their insufficient wages. The shop^ 
keepers concealed their wealth, because informeif 
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“swarmed like flies round the go\'ernors, and gave false 
information.” They had to suffer much loss, as they 
had to supply goods to the king and his officers at less 
than the market rates. The Hindus were clever busi¬ 
nessmen, but the Muslims scarcely practised any crafts 
except dyeing and weaving. 

The Hindus believed in the sanctity of the Ganges, 
and went sometimes 500 or 600 kos to have a dip in the 
sacred waters. Child-marriage was prevalent, and Della 
Valle makes mention of the marriage of two boys, who 
had to be held up by grown-up men on horseback.® 
Belief in astrology was common to both Hindus and . 
Muslims. The Brahmans had much influence with the 
former, who never undertook a journey without en¬ 
quiring about the auspicious date and hour. The 
Muslims worshipped a number of Pirs and Prophets, 
and on the occasion of Id, it appears, the cow was not 
sacrificed, for we are old. “On that day (Id; everyone 
who is able will sacrifice a goat in his house, and keep 
the day as a great festival.” The hatred between the 
Shias and Sunnis was as great as ever, and they called 
each other Kafirs. 

Shahjahan’s reign was a peaceful and prosperous 
one. His magnificent tastes afforded ample occupation 
to the working classes and brought them good wages for 
a number of years. But towards the close of his reign, 
the condition of the people became worse. The pea¬ 
sants were badly treated by provincial governors, and 
arts and crafts were in a state of decline. The highways 
were unsafe in certain parts of the country, and Tavernier 
writes that whoever wishes to travel in India, whether by 
carriage *br palanquin, ought to take with 
him 20 or 30 armed men with bow, arrow and muskets.'* 
Beggary was widely prevalent, and he says that there 
were in India 800,000 Muhammadan Faqirs and 



■Travels, p. 81. 

* Pelsaert, p. 74. 

^Travels, I, p. 46. 
F. 42 
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1,200,000 Hindu mendicants—figures which it is im¬ 
possible to verify.® Like Xerty, Della Valle, and others, 
Xavemier praises the Hindus as a thrifty, sober and 
honest people and says: “Hindus are morally well. 
When married, they are rarely unfaithful to their wives; 
adultery is rare among them, and one never hears un¬ 
natural crimes spoken of.” 

During Aurangzeb’s reign the condition of the 
people steadily declined. Xhe author of the Khuldsat- 
^ ^ ut-Tawarikh who wrote his histoiy in 

ac me. A.D. paints a rosy picture of the 

condition of the empire, but his observations are in 
GOnflict with those of European travellers. Of course, 
he cannot be expected to criticise the government of 
Aurangzeb under which he lived. But about certain 
matters of trade he supplies valuable information. Xhe 
bankers of this country are so honest, he says, that even 
strangers deposit lakhs of rupees with them without any 
document or witness, and the money is immediately 
returned on demand. Xhe hundis which they issue arc 
honoured all over the country, and can be cashed any¬ 
where after paying a little discount. Merchants deposit 
their goods with them owing to the insecurity of roads, 
and receievc them at their destination without any injury 
or damage, and this practice is called bima or insur¬ 
ance.® 

Society had greatly deteriorated under Aurangzeb, 
although the Khulasat is silent on the subject. The 
Mughal aristocracy had lost its moral stamina,and there 
was no hope of its turning over a new lease of life. Xhe 
sons of the nobility were brought up in the company of 
low class women and eunuchs, and imbibed their de¬ 
grading vices. Pederasty, so common among the Mu- 
ghals of Central Asia, corrupted Muslim society, and 
Aurangzeb’s muhatsibs could do nothing to stop the 
evil. Both Hindus and Muslims believed in astrology 
and worshipped saints and faqirs. Human beings were 

“Travemier, p. 392. 

• Khulasat, Delhi edition* p. 25. 
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sacrificed to ensure the success of experiments in al- 
cheniy, and sorcery and witchcraft were still held to be 
potent instruments of good or evil. Originality and 
intellectual vigour were unknown to the pampered 
minions of the court, who wasted money like water on 
pleasures, but did nothing for the education or en¬ 
lightenment of the people. Slavery still existed, and 
eunuchs were freely made and sold. The standard of 
public morality was not high, and the lesser officials 
accepted bribes without shame or scruple. But from 
this corruption we turn with great relief to the life of 
the masses who were free from the vices which had* 
eaten into the vitals of the Mughal aristocracy, at one 
time capable of producing men who would have made 
their mark in any age or clime as statesmen and gene¬ 
rals. The Hindus were lifted up by a new moral and 
religious fervour, while the Muslims gathered at 
the tombs of saints and offered worship. The Indian 
society in North India in 1707 was in the process of dis¬ 
solution, and its decrepit character was clearly re¬ 
vealed during the invasions of the Persians and 
Marathas. 

We know very little about the economic condition 
of the people during the reigns of Babur and Humayun. 

Babur has given a description of the 
i<^bSore people of India in his Memoirs, but it 

is far from accurate. There is a passing 
mention in Gulbadan Begam’s Humayunamah of the 
cheap prices that prevailed in Hindustan, and we are 
told that at Umarkot, where Akbar was bom, four goats 
could be had for one rupee. When Sher Shah became 
emperor of Hindustan, he abolished the old mediaeval 
currency, and issued a copper coin called dam. The 
dam varied in weight between 311 grains and 322 grains. 
He abolished all the internal customs, and levied duties 
only at the frontier and the place of sale within the 
empire. After Sher Shah’s death great changes took 
place in the economic condition of the people, and we 

get a glimpse of these in the Aind^Akbari of Abul 
Fazl. 
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The dam, paisa, or fuliis was continued. It was a 
copper coin which weighed 5 tanks or 1 tola ^ maskas 
and 7 surkhas, and was the 40th part of the rupee. A 
rupee (of silver) was 11^ mashas in weight, and wai^ 

first introduced by Sher Shah. The 
Currency. Wa^, the coin generally used by the 

people, and the revenue of the empire 
down to the days of Aurangzeb was 
calculated in dams. The wages were low. An unskilled 
labourer usually earned 2 dams or 1 /20th of a rupee per 
day whereas a highly skilled labourer (say a carpenter) 
was paid 7 dams or about 3 annas a day in terms of 
modem money. These low wages enabled the work¬ 
men to live because the prices were not high. 

Abul Fazl has given an exhaustive list of prices 
which is too large to be reproduced here. The prices 
of some of the most important articles are given below 
to enable the reader to form an idea of the cheapness 
that prevailed in Akbar’s time. 


Article 

w, 

Price per 
man in 
dams 

Article 

Price per mau in 
dams 

Wheat 

12 

Wheat flour 

22 

Bai ley 

8 

Coarse flour 

15 

Gram 

16i 

Barley-flour 

11 

Jufrr 

10 

Ghee 

105 

Best rice .. 

no 

Oil 

80 

Worst rice .. 

20 

Milk 

25 

Mush 

16 

Curd 

18 

Moth 

12 

Refined sugar .. 

6 per sir 

Millet 

8 

White ‘Ugar-candy 

5i „ 

Mung 

18 

White sugar 

^ 28 per man 



Brown sugar 

5S 


The vegetables sold very cheaply, and so did the 
living animals. A Hindustani sheep could be had for 
Re. 1-8 and a cow in the province of Delhi for Rs. 10. 
Mutton was sold at 65 dams per man. 

Akbar's man was equal to 55J pounds or nearly 
two-thirds of -the present man of 82 pounds. The 
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modern sir is a little more than 2 pounds in weight, 
whereas the sir of Akbar was slightly more than two- 
thirds of 2-pounds. The value of the rupee in English 
money was generally Is. 4d. 

From these prices it is clear that in the capital and 
its neighbourhood a rupee could purrhase ten times more 
of grain than it does at the present day in Northern 
India. 

Moreland and Vincent Smith both admit 
that the ordinary labourer in Akbar’s day had more to 
eat than he has now, and was happier than his compat¬ 
riot today. In our times, while the price of grain ha^ 
considerably gone up, ghee and milk have become so 
scarce as to be entirely beyond the means of ordinary 
people. 

There was not much alteration in the currency 
after Akbar’s death. The rupee contained 175 grains 
of silver and was equal to 2s. 6d. or 2s. 3d. in English 
money. The rupee was worth 40 dams up to 1616, and 
from 1627 onwards its value was 30 dams or a little more 
or less. There were rupees of several denominations 
and weights, but the chalani (current) was accepted as 
the standard coin. The rupees ^vere of pure metal—a 
fact noted by all foreign travellers. The man was still 
equal to 40 sirsj but the sirs differed. Akbar's sir 
-weighed 30 dams, Jahangir’s 36 and Shahjahan’s 40. 

Famines were more frequent than they are now, 
and caused much suffering to the population. A famine 

. broke out in the neighbourhood of 

Agra and Biyana in 1655-56, of which 
Badaoni has given an account. “Men ate their own 
kind,” writes the historian, “and the appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely 
look upon them. The whole country was a desert.” In 
1573-74 a serious famine occurred in Gujarat, and was 
followed by a pestilence. Prices rose high, and the 
people suffered grievously. There ’^vas a famine again 

• These remarks have to be modified in view of the incre¬ 
dibly high prices that prevail today (1964). . 
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which lasted for four years from 1595 till 1598. “Men 
ate their own kind, and streets were blocked up with 
dead bodies and no assistance could be rendered tor the 
removal.” Epidemics and floods added to the misery o£ 
the population. Akbar was the first ruler to start relief 
measures in famine-stricken areas, and an ofiicer was 
appointed by him for this purpose. But the succour 
afforded by the state was hardly commensurate with the 
widespread misery that prevailed in the country. 

No serious famine is recorded in Jahangir’s reign,^ 
although there is mention of deficiency of rain at times. 
A terrible epidemic called waba (bubonic plague) broke 
but in Northern India in 1616, and swept away large 
numbers of men. In 1630-31 during the reign of Shah- 
jahan, a terrible famine broke out in the Deccan and 
Gujarat. An account of this famine and the relief 
measures of Shahjahan have been given in a previous 
chapter. The effect of the famine on trade was dis¬ 
astrous. Indigo, the principal article of export, became 
scarce, and arrangements were made to buy it at Agra 
instead of Ahmadabad. The prices of cotton cloth went 
up, and that of gold and other imports fell. The yield 
of indigo in Gujarat was considerably reduced, and aU 
business came to a standstill. Roads were infested with 
robbers, and it was difficult lo send goods from one place 
to another. 

From 1635 to 1643 famine raged in different parts 
of India intermittently, and scarcity was felt by the 
people. But in 1645-56 there was an intense famine on 
the southern section of the Coromandal Coast. The 
distress was so severe that the people offered themselves 
as slaves to anyone who gave them food to eat. The 
rains failed again in 1646 and great misery prevailed on 
the Madras coast. In 1650 the Surat factors reported 
deficiency of rain in all parts of India and the conse¬ 
quent rise in prices. Again in 1658 the prices of pro¬ 
visions doubled in Surat, and large numbers of men 
were swept away by famine and disease. Distress in 
Sindh was acute, and grain was sent by the Surat factors 
to Lahori, Bandar to be ditributed among the famished 
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weavers and artisans. A year later scarcity was expe¬ 
rienced in the Deccan again^ and in Gujarat prices rose 
very high in 1660, while Sindh was still in the throes of 
a dire famine. Writing of the year 1659 Khwah Khan 
says that want of rain combined with war and move¬ 
ments of armies made grain very dear, and many dis¬ 
tricts* became entirely desolate. No serious famine like 
that of 1630-31 broke out during Aurangzeb’s reign, 
but his perpetual wars caused much distress, and re¬ 
sulted in the bankruptcy of his government and the 
impoverishment of the people. Cultivation was neglec¬ 
ted: industries died out, and thousands of men were 
reduced to a state of destitution and misery. 

The state encouraged production in its karkhanas, 
Tvhere valuable kinds of stuff were prepared. Abul Fazl 
Trade, Manu- "Writes that His Majesty paid much 
facture and Agri- attention to various kinds of stuffs, ajid 
culture. employed skilful masters and workmen 

to teach people and improved the system of manufac¬ 
ture. The imperial workshops at Lahore, Agra, Fateh- 
pur and Ahmadabad turned out excellent work. The 
result of this was improvement in taste and the high 
quality of production. Cloth was also manuiaciuied 
privately, as, for instance, shawls at Lahore, carpets at 
Fatehpur Sikri, and cotton cloth in Gujarat and bur- 
hanpur, and Dacca was famous for its delicate fabrics. 
India imported articles of luxury from foreign ciiun- 
tries such as porcelain of high quality from China. The 
customs duties were not high, and this afforded a grejit 
encouragement to foreign traders. But merchants were 
forbidden to carry bullion out of the country. The 
principal exports of India were indigo and wool, Akbar 
did much to encourage cultivation, and under the direc¬ 
tion of Raja Todarmal much waste land was reclaimed. 
Tobacco was introduced either late in 1604 or early in 
1605. Akbar himself made an experiment in smoking 
tobacco against the advice of his physician but he never 
adopted it. After this tobacco began to be cultivated and 
sold in India and more and more people gradually took 
Co it. 
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The karkkanas of which mention has been made 
before, continued to function down to the days of 
Aurangzeb. In the 17 th century Bernier saw many of 
them in which artisans of all kinds did work for the 
state. The governors of provinces, following the 
example of the court, patronised local products, as they 
had to supply the emperor with the choicest articles 
produced in their charges. But at the capital, says 
Bernier, the artisans and manufacturers were not treated 
well. The Amirs, like the lesser officials to-day, wanted 
everything at a cheap rate, and seldom rewarded labour 
adequately. Under such circumstances the artist had no 
inducement to produce the best thing he could. The 
only artisans who attained to eminence in their craft 
were those who were in the pay of the emperor or some 
wealthy nobleman. 

The bankruptcy and decline of the administration 
during Aurangzeb’s reign spelled the ruin of arts and 
crafts and agriculture. The peasant's prosperity in 
India is the foundation of the prosperity of the other 
classes of the population, but the peasant suffered most 
from the chronic wars and military marches, which did 
a great injury to his crops. Public peace and security 
of highways are necessary for trade, but these were distri¬ 
buted by wars and rebellions. In the Deccan the dep¬ 
ression in trade was most severe. Village industries 
died out altogether, and the industrial classes suffered 
miserably. Bernier dwells at length upon the decline 
of arts and crafts and the unsettled condition of the 
country, which was inimical to all trade and commerce. 
Prof. J. N. Sarkar rightly observes: “Thus ensued a 
great economic impoverishment of India—not only a dec¬ 
rease of the ‘National stock,’ but also a rapid lowering 
of mechanical skill and standard of civilisation, a dis¬ 
appearance of art and culture over wide tracts of the 
country,"^ 

The Mughals were great builders. The buildings 
which they erected in all parts of the country bear testi- 


History of Aurangieb, V. p. 445. 
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money to their magnificent architectural tastes. Fergus- 

son’s theory of the foreign origin of the 
ture******^ ****** Mughal style of architecture has been 

critised by Havell who maintains that 
India had connection with foreign countries from time 
immemorial, and that Indian culture had a peculiar 
powej of absorbing foreign elements. The art and cul¬ 
ture of these countries had their influence upon the art 
of India, but it cannot be said that the inspiration of 
Indian master-builders was wholly foreign. This 
fusion of cultures was greatly helped by the Mughal 
emperors who were more Indian than foreign. We 
cannot, however, fix upon any «tyle and say ‘this is 
Mughal style.* In fact, as Sir John Marshall says, in a 
country so vast and diversified as India, it cannot be 
said that architecture ever conformed to a single uni¬ 
versal type. Much depended upon the personal taste of 
the emperors. After Babur, Persian influence on Indian 
arts increased and continued to the end of Akbar’s reign. 
Humayun liked the Persian style, and his son Akbar was 
influenced by Persian ideals, although his genius adapted 
them to the Indian craft tradition. In the liands of 
Akbar's successors, Indian architecture and painting be¬ 
came essentially Indian in character and in the exquisite 
creations of their reigns we find nothing that is distinctly 
Persian. The Mughal style, which was an amalgam of 
many influences, was more sumptuous and decorative 
than the style that preceded it, and its delicacy and orna¬ 
mentation furnish.a striking contrast to the massiveness 
and simplicity of the art of pre-Mughal days. 

Babur did not feel satisfied with the buildings he 
found at Delhi and Agra, though he admired the build¬ 
ings he saw at Gwalior. He had a poor opinion of 
Indian art and skill, and imported the pupils of Sinn, the 
famous architect from Constantinople, to construct his 
buildings. In his Memoirs he writes: **In Agra alone, 
and of the stone-cutters belonging to that place only, I 
every day employed on my palaces 680 persons; and in 
Agra, Sikri, Biyana, Dholpur, Gwalior, and Koil there 
were every day, employed on my works 1,491 stone- 
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cutters.” Most of Babur’s buildings have perished, but 
two have survived to this day. These arc the large 
mosque in the Kabul Bagh at Panipat and the Jam-i- 
Masjid at Sambhal. Humayun’s life was spent in great 
anxiety and trouble, and he found little time to indulge 
his artistic fancy. A mosque of his time is still seen at 
Fatehabad in the Hisar district in the Punjab, and is 
decorated in the Persian style with enamelled tiles. The 
Sins who snatched power from Humayun’s feeble hands 
were great builders. Besides the mighty forts in the 
Punjab, Rohtas, and Mankot, fhey have left us some of 
the finest specimens of mediaeval architecture. The 
tw o most remarkable buildings of Sher Shah’s time are 
the mosque in the Qila Kohna or Purana Qila near 
Delhi anti the tomb of the mighty monarch at Sasaram. 
The mosque reflects Persian influence in its recessed 
portal, small minarets round the dome, and in its fine 
inasoniy, though in other respects it is Indian. The 
tomb is "one of the best designed and most beautiful 
buildings in India unequalled among the earlier build¬ 
ings in the noithcrn provinces for grandeur and dignity 
. . ” It is situated on a terrace 30 feet high and about 
3.000 square in t!ic middle of a tank, and produces a 
picturesque impression. 

Akbar took a keen interest in buildings, and 
according to Abul Fazl, he was a great friend of good 
order and propriety in business, and kept control over 
the price of building materials, the wages of craftsmen, 
and collected data for framing proper estimates. His 
spirit of tolerance guided all his actions, and during his 
leign Persian and Hindu influences had their full play. 
The Hindu style w’as favoured as is shown by his palace 
in the Ap^a Fort commonly called the Jahangiri Mahal. 
The earliest building of Akbar’s reign is Humayun's 
tomb which was completed in 1565. It is more Persian 
than Indian in design, and its principal novelty consists 
in its four towers at the four angles of the main build* 
ing and the narrownecked dome—features which reached 
their high watermark during Shahjahan’s reign. It is 
different from the Persian style in that it has no coloured 
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tiles, and marble has been freely used in it. The art 
of stone inlay in this building indicates a type of decora¬ 
tion which found its fullest development in the reign 
of Shahjahan. 

The most important buildings of Akbar’s reign are 
his palaces at Fatehpur Sikri. In 1569, on his return 
from .Ranthambhor, the emperor laid the foundations 
of his new city on the summit of a hill near Sikri in 
honour of Shaikh Salim Chisti. Numerous buildings 
were constructed in the new city during the years 1569— 
75. The influence of the Hindu art is clearly reflected 
in these buildings, and there is ample internal evidence 
of the part played by Hindu master-builders in thejr 
construction. The most impressive buildings of Fateh¬ 
pur Sikri are the Jam-i-Masjid and the Buland Darwaza, 
the latter being one of the most perfect architectural 
achievements in the whole of India. Its total height 
from the road is 176 feel, and it is still the highest 
gateway in India, and one of the biggest in the world. 
It was constructed- in 1575-76 to commemorate the em¬ 
peror's conquest of Gujarat. The mosque has rightly 
been described as ‘the glory of Fatehpur,' scarcely 
surpassed by any in India. It is, as an inscription says^ 
‘a duplicate of the Holy place,' but except in its general 
design it is ‘perfectly original.' It was build in 1571 
and it was in the quadrangle facing this mosque that 
the emperor read tne famous Khutba to which allusion 
has been made before. The other interesting buildings 
of Fatehpur are Birbul’s house, the Sonhala Makan or 
the house of the Princess of Amber, the palace of the 
Turkish Sultan, the Panchmahal Mariam’s palace the 
Khwabagh, the Diwan-i-Khas with its beautiful pillar 
and four galleries, which has been identified by some 
writers with the historic Ibadat Khanah. They are 
small in size, but it is impossible to conceive anything 
so picturesque in outline or any building carved or 
ornamented to such an extent with the smallest approach 
to being overdone. Equally interesting are the build- 


• The date of consiruclion was 1575-76 AD. 1602. 
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ings used for offices and courts, though from the 
architectural point of view they are inferior to the 
buildings already described. Everything considered, 
Fatehpur is, to use Vincent Smith’s phrase, a 
romance in stone, inconceivable and impossible at any 
other time or in any other circumstances. It is inde^ 
the ‘revelation of a great personality.’ Shaikh Salim 
Chishti’s tomb is one of the most elegant shrines in 
India. 

But the most characteristic of Akbar’s buildings is 
the tomb at Sikandara, which is unique among the 
sepulchres of Asia. Its construction was begun by the 
emperor himself, but it was completed by Jahangir, who 
says in his Memoirs, that in 1608 he saw the work in 
progress, and was so dissatisfied that he caused it to be 
demolished and reconstructed at a cost of 15 lakhs of 
rupees. This seems to be a modest estimate for short 
of the actual amount of expenditure. The tomb is 
built after the model of Buddhist Viharas; the five 
square terraces emerging from the ground, rise one 
upon ihe other, diminishing as they ascend upwards. 
Originally a marble dome with a golden ceiling was 
intended to crown the uppermost storey, and if this had 
been done, the tomb of the greatest Muslim emperor 
of Hindustan would have ranked among the greatest 
mausoleums of the world, second only to the Taj. But 
even without the dome it is a monument worthy of the 
man whose remains are enshrined in it. A close study 
of Akbar’s buildings justifies Abul Fazl's observation 
that “His Majesty plans splendid edifices and dresses 
the work of his mind and heart in the garments of 
stone and clay.” 

Akbar adorned his capital Agra by erecting a num¬ 
ber of buildings. The foundations of the Agra Fort 
were laid in 1564 and it was completed in eight years. 
Inside the fort are the Diwan-i-Am, the Diwan-i-Khas. 
The Allahabad Fort was built later and many buildings 
erected inside it have disappeared and the palace com¬ 
monly called the Jahangiri Mahal. 

Jahangir s tastes were different from those of his 
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father. He showed a greater love for painting than for 
architecture, and did not care even to complete the 
tomb of his father by giving it a dome. But the gifted 
empress, Nurjahan, made up, to some extent, the neg¬ 
lect on her husband's part. She erected a noble tomb 
known as the Itmad-ud-dowlah in the memory of her 
father, which was finished towards the end of Jahan¬ 
gir's reign. It is wholly built of marble and possesses 
rare beauty in spite of its unsatisfactory architectural 
design. In one respect, however, it is unique. It is one 
of the earliest buildings in which the pietra dura is em¬ 
ployed. The art of ‘inlay’ and ‘overlay’ is found in the 
buildings of Akbar’s time as in Chishti's tomb at Fatelj- 
pur, but was superseded by the introduction of the pietra 
dura, that is to say, inlaying of precious stones of different 
colours in a most delicate manner. Some writers say that 
it was introduced in India by the Florentines, but there 
is no evidence to support this view. 

Another important building is Jahangir’s tomb on 
the opposite bank of the Ravi, three miles north-west of 
I.ahore, built by Nurjahan. Jahangir, who was a lover 
of nature, had willed that his tomb should be erected 
in the open air so that the rain and dew of heaven 
might fall on it; but Shahjahan built a mausoleum at 
a cost of ten lakhs of rupees, which is one of the finest 
buildings in Lahore. The tombs of Jahangir, Nur¬ 
jahan, and Asaf Khan suffered much damage at the 
hands of the Sikhs. The marble was removed by 
Ranjit Singh who used it in his own buildings. 

The most magnificent builder among the Mughals 
was Shahjahan whose buildings have been described 
before. He carried the decorative art to prefection, 
and made an extensive use of marble and the pietra 
dura which characterised the buildings of Nurjahan. 
The arts of the jeweller and painter were successfully 
blended into unity. 

The chief buildings of Shahjahan's time are the 
Diwan-i-Am and Diwan-i-Khas in the fort of Delhi, the 
Jam-i-Masjid, the Moti Masjid, the Taj, and a number 
of minor buildings in various parts of the empire. The 
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palace ol Delhi is the most magnificent in the East or 
perhaps in the world. The Diwan-i-Khas is more high¬ 
ly ornamented than any building of Shahjahan, anti 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay of precious 
stones with which it is adorned or the general poetry of 
the design. Rightly was it regarded by Shahj 2 man as a 
paradise on earth.' Shahjahan's mosques represent 
two different types. The beauty of the Moti Masjid or 
pearl mosque of the Agra fort lies in its purity and 
simplicity. It has none of the magnificence or rich 
ornamention usually associated with the gorgeous build¬ 
ings of Shahjahan. Nevertheless the perfection of pro¬ 
portions and the harmony of constructive designs make 
it one of the purest and most elegant buildings of its 
class to be found anywhere. The Jam-i-Masjid of Delhi 
is more impressive and pleasing than the Moti Masjid. 
It was designed ‘to attract the eye of the faithful from 
afar and proclaim the glory of Islam.* This is true. 
But the interior of the Delhi mosque, unlike the inte¬ 
rior of the pearl mosque, is austere and simple. Its 
designers probably intended it to be so ‘lest the fineness 
of art should disturb the people assembled to pray.* 
The most important building of Shahjahan’s time 
is the Taj, the mausoleum which he erected to the 
memory of his dear wife, Arjuraand Banu better known 
as Mumtaz Mahal. The Begum died in 1630, and the 
following year the construction was commenced. Emi¬ 
nent artists were invited from Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
and the various parts of the empire to assist in the 
execution of the plan. Numerous plans were sub¬ 
mitted, ideas suggested and criticised, and after a pretty 
long discussion among experts, there emerged a plan 
which was finally embodied in marble. At first a model 
in wood was prepared, which was followed by architects. 
The master-architect under whose guidance the work 
was done was Ustad Isa, who was paid a salary of Rs. 
1,000 per month. On the authority of a statement 
made by Father Manrique of Spain who visited Agra 
in 1641 it has been suggested that the designer of the 
Taj was a certain Venetian Geronimo Veroneo. It is 
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quite possible that Shahjahan Who was anxious to 
utilise the services of the best architects he could find, 
might have given the Italian artist also an opportunity 
to make his suggestions, just as he had probably utilised 
the services of Austin de Bordeaux, a French goldsmith, 
in preparing the peacock throne and the silver domes 
of tlje Taj. But the view that the designer of the Taj 
was a foreigner is unacceptable. Father Manrique’s in¬ 
formation cannot have been obtained directly from 
Veroneo, who had died at Lahore on the 2nd of August, 
1640, before the arrival of the monkish traveller (21th 
December, 1640—January, 1641). No other European 
writer makes mention of any foreigner being the de¬ 
signer of the Taj. Peter Mundy who knew Veroneo 
and saw him at Agra says nothing about his taking part 
in the building. Tavernier who visited India, while 
the Taj was being built, makes no mention of any 
foreign designer, nor does Bernier say a word to suggest 
that the design was originally made by an Italian. They 
would have surely given credit to a European if the 
Taj had been designed by him. Besides these another 
Frenchman, Thevenot who visited the Taj in 1666 
writes: “This superb monument is sufficient to show 
that the Indians are not ignorant of architecture, and 
though the style may appear curious to Europeans, it is 
good taste and one can only say that it is very fine.*’ 
No Indian historian has made the slightest allusion 
to an Italian having assisted in the preparation of the 
plan. The Padshahnamah of Abdul Hamid Lahori 
«ays: 

“It mav be observed that bands of sculptors, 
lapidaries, inlayers and fresco-makers came from the 
different parts of his Majesty’s dominions. The 
experts of each art together with their assistants 
busied themselves in the task.”* 

The internal evidence of the building itself 
disproves the theory of foreign origin. The unity 
of the design, the artistic synthesis of execution, the 

* Padshahnamah, Elliot, Vol. II, p. 232. 
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unquestionably Asiatic style and the existence of like 
decorations in the tombs of Humayun and ltmad-ud> 
dowlah all go to prove that there was little or no 
European influence. In fact there is more of Per¬ 
sian influence than European. The mosaic work in the 
Taj was executed largely by Indian craftsmen under the 
sperintendence of Ustad Isa and his son Muham^tnad 
Sharif. Havell observes in this connection that thefib is 
no evidence worthy of consideration to supjxjrt the com¬ 
mon Anglo-Indian belief that Veroneo designed the Taj 
or superintended the pietra dura, which is entirely of the 
Persian school. The total cost, of the building is estima¬ 
ted at three crores. It was completed in 22 years.* 

The emperor set apart landed property yielding an 
income of one lakh a year for the maintenance of the 
* mausoleum. The endowment consisted of 30 villages, 
and the income from these was supplemented by an 
equal amount of receipts from the rents of shops, bazars, 
and inns. 

The Taj still remains the finest monument of 
conjugal love and fidelity in the word. No one who 
has not visited it can have an idea of its superb beauty 
and enduring charm.^® 

®As to the cost of the monument Abdul Hamid Lahori 
writes (II, p. 330):—"The cost of building the several edifices 
which are detailed above, and which were completed in nearly 
12 yearsa under the supervision of Makramat Khan and Mir 
Abdul Karim, amounted to 50 lakhs of rupees.” 

This probably refers to the cenral dome. The time which 
the edifice took for its completion is variously recorded. The 
inscription on the entrance gate is dated 1057 A.H. (1647 A.D.), 
which gives a period of 17 years, but the work seems to have 
continued for two or three years more. Tavernier who was in 
India in 1653 says that the building was completed in 22 years 
and his statement seems to be correct. Travels in India, Pt. II, 
Book I, p. 50. 

Shahjahan himself described the Taj in a verse quoted 
by Abdul Hamid Lahori. A few lines may be reproduced heret 
"Should guilty Seek asylum here, 

Like one pardoned, he becomes free from sin. 

® sinner make his way to this mansion. 

All his past sins are sure to be washed away. 
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With Shahjahan’s death, art declined for his 
successor Aurangzeb was a Puritan, who had neithei* 
the will nor the money to patronise art. The only 
notable buildings reared by his pi^ty are the little 
marble mosque in the fort of Delhi for his private use, 
the mosque in Benares (Varanasi) on the mins of the 
Vish^^nath temple (1669) and the Badshahi mosque in 
Lahdre (1674) which is regarded as the latest specimens 
of the Mughal style of architecture. 

The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkunda were also 
men of fine tastes. The famous buildings at Bijapur 
are the Jam-i-Masjid of Adil Shah I (1557—79), the 
tomb of Adil Shah II, and the royal palaces such as the* 
Gagan Mahal and Asar Mahal in which wood is used. 
The Satmanzila or a seven storeyed building in the city 
and a little gateway called the Mithari Mahal, which is 
a mixture of Hindu and Muslim styles, are most elegant 
and richly carved with ornamentation. At Golkunda 
the tomb of Quli Qutb Shah erected in 1625 is one of 
the largest and finest buildings in the Deccan. 

Painting was not unknown to the Hindus, but it 
found no encouragement at the hands of the Muslim 

rulers of pre-Mughal days. We find 
Painting. Siiltan Fimz Tughluq in the 14th 

century prohibiting painting of portraits 
and wall-decorations in his palace. The art of painting 
owes its revival in India to the Mughals. The ancestors 
of the Mughals were lovers of art. S*hahrukh Mirza. 
son of Timur, Baisunasrar Mirza, and Husain Baiqara 
of Herat were irreat patrons of the art of naintino*. At 
the court of the last-named prince flourished Bihzad.- 

The sight of this mansion creates sorrowing sighs 
And makes sun and moon shed tears from their eyes. 

In this world this edifice has been made 
To display thereby the Creator’s glory." 

Sir Edwin Arnold echoes Shahjahan's praise; 

“Not architecture; as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an emperor's love. 

Wrought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty shrining soul and thought." 

F. 43 
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the Raphael of the East, in whom the Persian and 
Chinese arts were so exquisitely blended. Babur 
inherited the artistic tastes of his forefathers. He was 
a great lover of beauty and art, and found the keenest 
delight in flowers, running streams and bubbling 
springs. Humayun developed a taste for painting 
during his exile in Persia, and on his return to*^dia, 
he brought with him Mir Saiyyid Ali Tabrizi and 
Khaw’ajah Abdus Samad, two master-painters of the 
neo-Persian school of painting, to prepare for him a 
fully illustrated copy of the Dastdn-i-Amir Hamzah. 
It is said that the emperor and his little son Akbar took 
lessons in drawing and greatly interested themselves in 
painting. But Humayun’s early death did not permit 
of any great work of art being planned. This glory was 
left to his son Akbar who did much to encourage the 
fine arts. From his early youth the emperor had a great 
liking for painting. Abul Fazl says: 

“He (Akbar) gives it every encouragement, as he 
looks upon it as means both of study and amusement. 
Hence the art flourishes, and many .painters have 
obtained great reputation. The works of all 
painters are weekly laid before his Majesty by the 
Daroghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or. increa¬ 
ses the monthly salaries. Much progress was made 
in the commodities required by painters, and the 
correct prices of such articles were carefully 
ascertained. The mixture of colours has especially 
been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters 
are now to be found, and masterpieces worthy of a 
Bihzad may be placed-at the side of the wonder¬ 
works of the European painters who have attained 
world-wide fame. The minuteness in detail, the 
general finish, the boldness of execution, etc., now 
observed in pictures are incomparable, even 
inanimate objects look as if they had life. More 
than a hupdred painters have become famous 
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masters of the art, while the number of those who 
approach perfection, or of those who are middling, 
is very large. This is especially true of the Hindus; 
their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few indeed in the whole world arc found eqi^ 
to them.”“ 

The emperor greatly valued painting. Abul Fad 
records what he said: 

*‘It appears to me, as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means of recognising God, for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising 
the limbs one after another, must come to feel 
that he cannot bestow personality on his work, 
and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of 
life, and thus increase his knowledge.** 

The new environment in which the emperor 
deliberately placed himself, the active association of 
Hindus and Muslims, and the adoption of the enlighte¬ 
ned principle of religious toleration had their influence 
on the art of the age, and the result of this was the 
fusion of Indian and Persian traditions in the techinque, 
variety and quality of colours. The emperor extended 
his patronage to Hindu and Muslim painters, examined 
every week their works, and offered criticism and sugges¬ 
tions. More than a hundred painters acquired great 
eminence in the art, while the number of lesser men 
rose by hundreds. The leading painters were Abdus 
Samad, Mir Saivyid Ali, and Farrukh Beg among 
Muslims and Daswant, Basawan, Sanwal Das. Tara- 
chand. Tagannath, and a number of others among the 
Hindus. Basawan excelled in the painting of backgrounds, 
the drawing of features, the distribution of colours 
and portraiture. Daswant, his rival, was still more 
famous. He belonged to the caste of palki-bearers 
(Kahars), but from his boyhood he had a passion for 
painting. Akbar discerned his gift and placed him 


«Ain, Vol. I, p. 107. 
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under the care o£ Abdus Samad. His work was much 
appreciated, but when he was at the height of his fame 
he became insane and killed himself. 

By the emperor’s orders the master-painters 
illustrated several well-known works as the Chingiz- 
namah, the Zafarnamah, Razmnamahj Rdmdyana, 
Naldaman, Kdliyddarnan and Ayardanish, and^^ the 
pictorial section of the imperial library contained books 
and manuscripts with pictures of all kinds. The best 
work was done during the emperor’s stay at Fatehpur. 
When the court was transferred to Lahore a few artists 
accompanied the emperor, but the majority were sent 
to Agra to carry on their work in the royal palaces in 
the fort. 

Jahangir was a great lover of nature and beauty. 
ITie school of painting received a fresh impetus in his 
1 eign, and two factors aided its development—the artistic 
l^ersonality of the monarch and the settled condition of 
the country. Jahangir was a connoisseur and a keen 
collector of historical paintings. He boasted of his 
skill in judging the value of portraits. He says: 

“As regards myself, my liking for painting and 
my practice in judging it have arrived at such a 
point that when any work is brought to me, either 
of the deceased artists or those of the present day, 
without the names being told me, I say on the spur 
. of the moment that it is the work of such and such 
a man. And if there be a picture containing many 
portraits, and each face be the work of a different 
master, I can discover which face is the work of 
each of them. If any other person has put in the 
eye and eyebrow of a face, I can perceive whose 
work the original face is, and who has painted the 
eyes and eyebrows.” 

This may be exaggerated self-praise, but there is no 
doubt that Jahangir possessed the skilled knowledge of 
an expert. Sir Thomas Roe bears testimony to the 
keen interest shown by him in the pictures which he 
presented to him. The leaders of the art iti Jahangir’s 
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day were Farrukh Beg, Muhammad Nadir and Muham¬ 
mad Murad. Abul Hasan’s son Aqa Riza was one of 
the most distinguished painters of the age on whom 
the emperor conferred the title of Nadir-uz-Zaman. 
About his work the emperor says: ‘At the present time 
he has no equal or rival. If at this day the masters 
Abdul Hay and Bihzad were alive, they would have 
■done him justice.’ Ustad Mansur who enjoyed the 
title of Nadir-ul-asar was a renowned artist who 
portrayed birds with wonderful ^skill. The Hindu 
artists were not favoured much at court, though Jahan¬ 
gir refers to one Bishen Das, a portrait-painter, who 
w^as ‘unequalled in his age for taking likeness.’ Other 
Hindu painters were Keshava the elder, Keshava the 
younger, Manohar, Madhava, Tnisi and others. 

Natural scenes were the favourite subjects of Jahangir’s 
painters who were fully imbued with the spirit of their 
patron. Paintfing of plants, flowers, animals, birds, 
and other natural objects reached the highest stage of 
development. An important fact worth mention in 
Jahangir’s reign is the elimination of Persian influence. 
The art becomes essentially Indian in character, and 
Indian genius triumphs over the Persian. With the 
death of Jahangir the art of painting declined in 
importance, and Percy Brown rightly observes: “With 
his (Jahangir’s) passing the soul of Mughal painting 
also departed: its outward form remained for a time, in 
gold and lavish vestments it lived on under other kings, 
but its real spirit died with Jahangir.’’^® 

Shahjahan was a great lover of art, but he was more 
interested in buildings than in paintings. He lacked 
that passion for painting which characterised his 
predecessor, although he took pleasure in the creations 
of his court painters. He reduced the number of the 
latter who now sought the patronage of the nobles and 
officers of the state. Asaf Khan was one of them. 
His house at Lahore was elegantly decoxa.ted, and was 
one of the finest mansions in the country. Dara was a 


Mughal Painting, p. 86. 
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gjeat patron of the pictorial art. A precious album of 
his is still preserved in the library of the India OfiSce. 
The chief director of artists in Shahjahan’s time was 
Faqirullah, and the most well-known painters were 
Mir Hasan, Anup Chitra, and Chitramani. 

Bernier writes that art suflEered much towards the 
close of Shahjahan’s reign, but his statement seems to 
apply to ordinary bazar artists. Eminent artists still 
continued to be employed at court and by the great 
nobles who treated them well and appreciated their 
work. Even under Aurangzeb the painters did not 
wholly disappear. There are pictures of Aurangzeb's 
battles and sieges still extant which show that he did 
not ^vholly discourage the art. 

The Rajput princes did not neglect the art of 
‘ painting. Following the example of the Mughal court, 
they extended their patronage to it. A school of 
painting grew up, which has been called on account of 
certain distinctive features the Rajput school. It 
treated of popular and familiar themes, and expressed 
through line and colour the emotions of a race 
distinguished for its noble qualities. It mirrors the life 
of the simple villager, his religion and his pursuits and 
pastimes. In this school religion is closely associated 
with art, and it has been rightly said that with its 
spiritual and emotional inspirations it supersedes the 
secular and matter-of-fact Mughal style. 

The art of painting owed much to Mughal 
patronage in India. The Mughal emperors saved it 
from decay, and through their liberality it attained to 
a high level of excellence. The empire of the Mughals 
has become a thing of the past, but the exquiste 
creations of the master-artists of their time still bear 
testimony to their refined culture and the magnificence 
of their tastes. Indeed they occupy a position unique 
among all Asiatic rulers. 

Music was actively patronised by the Mughals. 
Indeed it was a part of the general accomplishment of 

a Mughal prince. Stanley Lane-Poole 
^vrites that the art of improving a 
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quatrain on the spot, quoting Persian classics, writing 
a good hand, and singing a good song were much 
appreciated in Babur’s world. Babur was himself fond 
of music, composed songs, and several of his airs have 
survived him. Humayun enjoyed the company of 
singers and musicians and listened to music on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. During the capture of Mandu in 
153^,* when he ordered a general massacre of the 
prisoners, he was informed that there was a musician 
called ^chchu among the captives. The emperor 
granted him an audience, and was so pleased with his 
performance that he ordered him to be enrolled among 
the musicians of the court. The Surs were not behind 
the Mughals in their patronage of art, and Badaoiii 
complains that they ‘were enticed from the path of 
fortitude and self-restraint by all sorts of sense-ravishing 
allurements.’ Islam Shah and Adil were both lovers of 
music, and ii is said that at one time the latter granted 
to a Bhagat boy, tvho was a skilled musician, mansab 
of 10,000. 

Akbar was a great lover of the fine arts. 
“His Majesty,’’ says Abul Fazl, “pays much attention to 
music and is the patron of all who practise this enchan¬ 
ting art. There are numerous musicians at the court— 
Hindus. Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and 
women.’’ The court musicians were arranged in seven 
groups, one for each day in the week. The emperor 
had a knowledge of the technique of music and played 
exquisitely on the riaqarrah. He is said to have 
comjjosed tunes which were the delight of the old and 
young. His keen interest in music drew to his court 
musicians from all parts of India. The most famous 
of these was Miyan Tansen of Gwalior who was 
originally a Hindu. Abul Fazl described him as ‘the 
foremost of the age among the Kalawants of Gwalior.' 
At the imperial court Tansen rose into prominence 
and enjoyed his patron’s favour throughout his life. 
So sweet and rapturous was his melody that it induced 
‘intoxication in some and sobriety in others.* He died 
at Gwalior in 1588. His grave is still visiited by 
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musicians, and the leaves of the tamarind tree overhan¬ 
ging it are still chewed to make the voice rich and 
melodious. The courtiers of Akbar with the exception 
of Mubarak and Abul Fazl also patronised music. 
There were many books on music and painting in 
Faizi's library. Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan was a 
poet and music-composer himself, and had in his service 
half a dozen skilled musicians. Rajas Bhagwan * Das 
and Man Singh were equally interested in music, and 
extended their patronage to musicians, coming from 
such distant parts of the country as Khandesh. The 
Hindus and Muslims borrowed ideas from each other, 
and by their joint efforts contributed much Co the 
advancement of the Hindustani music. New varieties 
of Ragas were introduced by famous singers. Sanskrit 
, works on music were translated into Persian, and a large 
number of songs were composed which are in use to 
this day. 

Jahangir maintained the tradition of his father’s 
court, and the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri makes mention 
of the musicians whom he patronised. Shahjahan 
was a great lover of the fine arts. He heard music both 
voqal and instrumental and enjoyed it. He was himself 
the author of certain Hindi songs which were so sweet 
and charming that ‘many pure-souled Sufis lost their 
senses in the ecstasy produced by his singing.’^® The 
historian Muhammad Salih and his brother both were 
accomplished in Hindi song. Hindu performers were 
also patronised by the court and among the leading men 
the names of fagannath and Janardan Bhatta of Bikaner 
are worthy of mention. After Shahjahan’s death the 
art of music declined. Aurangzeb, though he' was 
well-versed in the science of music, was averse to 
practical performance, and by his order poets and 
singers were banished from the court. 

The Muehal period marks a new era in the literary 
history of India. The tolerant policy of the Mughals 

penfen literature. possible the conditions in which 

* __^ art and literature thrives. Babur was 

i^Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, pp. 12-13. 
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himself a refined scholar, well-versed in Arabic, Persian 
and Turki. He composed poems and valued the 
writings of other men with the fastidiousness of a 
literary critic. His greatest achievement, however, is 
his Memoirs, which he wrote in the Turkish language. 
His full and frank account of his own life—one of the 
best in Eastern liteature—is free from cant and 
hypocfisy, and is of great value from the historical 
point of view. He took delight in the society of 
leamed men, and in holding discussions with them he 
found the best intellectual satisfaction. Humayun, 
though unfortunate in his political plans, was a well- 
read scholar who adorned his court with poets, 
philosophers, and divines, with whom he used to hold 
converse like his father. He was interested in geogra¬ 
phy and astronomy and v^as so fond of books 
tliat be always used lo carry a librai'y with him even 
during his expeditions. fauhar, the celebrated 
author of the Tazhirat-nl-Waqiaf, was a servant of 
Humavun. 

Akbar’s reign was the golden age of Indo-Muslim 
art and literature. The Hindu and Muslim genius 
soared to the highest pitch, and produced work of which 
any country may feel proud. The Imperial patronge 
was freely extended to Persian and Hindi literatures, 
and the emperor showed an equal interest in both. 
The Persian literature of Akbar’s time may be 
considered under two heads—(1) historiography, and (2) 
literature proper, which includes poetry and prose, not 
directh' historical. The most well-known historical 
works of the time are the Tarikh-i-Alfi of Mulla Baud, 
the Ain-i-Akhari and Akharnamah of Abul Fazl, the 
Mnntnkhah-itt~Tawdrihh of Badaoni, the Tahqat-i-Akhari 
of Nizamuddin Ahmad, the Akharnamah of Faizi 
Sarhindi. the Mdsir-i-Rahlmi of Abdul Baqi, which was 
compiled under the patronage of Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan. The greatest writer of the age was Abul Fazl 
who was a poet, essayist, critic, historian and man of 
letters. He was a master of nrose whose mind was richly 
stored with knowledge of all kinds. He •wrote with a fact- 
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lity and ease which has never been surpassed in the East 
His letters are still studied in all Indian madrasahs, and 
though somewhat difiicult to understand, they are perfect 
models. Abul Fazl's style appears inflated and verbose to- 
Western readers, but in chasteness and elegance it is 
unsurpassed. An important feature of his works lies in 
the purity of their contents. A Sufi by conviction, ready 
to embrace truth wherever found and eager in the quest 
of knowledge, Abul Fazl never expresses an impure 
thought, and Mr. Blochmann positively asserts that diere 
is no passage in his work where woman is lightly spoken 
of, or where immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Abul Fazl’s fame rests on his two works—the Ain-i-Akbari 
and the Akbarnamah written in singularly elegant 
Persian and containing valuable information about 
Akbar’s reign. Want of space forbids a detailed criticism 
of Abul Fazl’s works, but this much may be said that his 
prose is vigorous, elegant and free from solecisms and 
other defects. He uses rare similes and metaphors with 
admirable ease and grace, though his rhetoric sometimes 
obscures in a labyrinth of words the argument which he 
seeks to elucidate. Abdullah Uzbeg used to say, T am 
not so afraid of the sword of Akbar as I am of the pen of 
Abul Fazl.’ What could be a greater tribute to Abul 
Fazl’s literary skill than this? 

By the emperor’s orders many Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian. Abdul Qadir Badaoni (1540—94 
A. D.), an orthodox Mulla, was employed to translate 
Valmiki’s Ramayana into Persian, and also a portion of 
the Mahabharata, and in his history he often complains 
of the sacrilegious task on which he was engaged. The 
Atharvn Veda was translated by Hap Ibrahim Sarhindi 
and the bulk of the Mahabharata renamed Razmnamak 
bv Naqib Khan. Ltldvati, a work on arithmetic, was 
tendered into Persian by Faizi. 

Coming to literature proper, we find a number of 
firstrate poets and prose-writers, who produced their work 
under court patronage. Among poets, the name of 
Ghizali stands first. Persecuted in his native country, 
Persia, he came to the Deccan, but failed to secure roval 
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partonage. Then he went to Jaunpur from which place 
he pass^ on to the imperial court where he made such 
an impression that he was raised to the position of Poet- 
laureate. He held that ofiice till 1572. He was a man 
of Sufi leaning, liberal in outlook, and independent in 
judgment. His famous works are the Mirdt-i-ul-Kainat^ 
Naqsh-i-Badid, and Isrdr-i-Maktub. 

Next to Ghizali comes Abul Faiz, better known as 
Faizi, brother of Abul Fazl and son of Shaikh Mubarak, 
who was also raised to the office of Poet-laureate. He 
possessed a wide knowledge of Arabic literature, the art 
of poetry, and the science of medicine, and used to treat 
the poor without accepting any payment. He wrote ^ 
many works, the most famous of which are Masnavi 
Nala-o-Daman, Markaz-i-Adwdr, Mawdrid-ul-Kala, and 
Sawati-ul-Ilhdm. The first is regarded as the best of his 
works. Even Badaoni, who looked upon him as a heretic, 
praises the last work, and says that such Masnavi was not 
written in India since the days of Amir Khusraii. 
Another important work is the Sawati-ul-inam (rays of 
inspiration) which is a commentary on the Quran in 
Arabic in which the poet employs such letters as have no 
dots. The industry and scholarship revealed in this book 
are beyond all praise. 

Faizi shone brilliantly as a poet and in all that he 
wrote there is enthralling charm. His style is chaste, 
pure, and free from all kinds of vulgarism, and in all his 
works we find the noblest sentiments expressed in a most 
beautiful language. 

Other poets of distinction were Muhammad Husain 
Nazlrl of Nishapur who wrote ghazls of rare merit, and 
Saiyyid Jamaluddin ‘Urfi of Shiraz who joined the court 
of the Khani-i-Khanan in 1581. He wrote some qasidds 
in praise of the Khan-i-Khanan and the emperors Akbar 
and Jahangir. He was not much esteemed at the 
imperial court, because the qasidd was not in vogue at 
the time. Besides, his proud and egotistical nature 
repelled all those who came in contact with him. As a 
writer of qasidds he occupies the highest place among his 
contemporaries. 
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Jahangir was in intellect and character inferior to 
his great father. But he was not devoid of literary taste. 
He had received an excellent education under the care of 
tutors like Maulana Mir Kalan Muhaddis and Mirza 
Abdur Rahim. He had a good knowledge of Persian, 
and was also acquainted with Turki which he could 
understand. His autobiography ranks second to that of 
Babur in frankness, sincerity, and freshness and chanii 
•of style. Among the learned men who lived at his court 
were Mirza Ghiyas Beg, Naqib Khan, Mutmad Khan, 
Niamatullah, Abdul Haq Dehlwi and others. Several 
historical works were compiled during Jahangir’s reign, 
tjie most important of which are the Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri, the Masir-i-Jahangiri, and the Zuhd-uf- 
Tawarikh. 

Shahjahan carried on the tradition of his forefathers. 
He extended his patronage to men of letters and among 
the chief men of the time are Abdul Hamid, Lahori, 
author of the Padshahnamah, Amin Oazwini, author of 
another Padshahnamah, Inayat Khan, author of the 
Shahjahannamah, and Muhammad Salih, author of the 
Amal Salih which are all histories of Shahjahan’s reign. 
Besides these historiographers royal there were numerous 
poets and theolgians at court whose names are mentioned 
at great length both by Qazwlni and Abdul Hamid. 
Among the emperor’s sons Dara was a great scholar 
interested in religious and philosophical studies. Like 
his great-grandfather Akbar, he was an ardent Sufi who 
sought to create a bridge between the warring creeds 
He caused the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and the 
Yoga Vasistha to be translated into Persian, and engaged 
himself in the compilation of a number of works, the 
chief of which are the Mnjmua-uJ-Bahrln, a treatise on 
the technical terms of Hindu pantheism and their 
equivalents in Sufi phraseology, the Safinat-al-Aulia, a 
biography of the saints of Islam, and the Sakinat-ul-Aulia, 
which contains an account of saint Mian Mir and his 
disciples. Aurangzeb, though a bigoted Sunni was an 
accurate scholar, well-versed in theology and Islamic 
jurisprudense. It 'was at his instance that the Fatwa-i- 
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Alam girl was compiled. He disliked poetry and was 
opposed to the writing of a history of his reign. The 
Muntakhah-ul-Lubdh of Muhammad Hashim (Khwafi. 
Khan), which is an exhaustive survey of his reign, was 
prepared in secrecy. The other well known histories of 
his reign are the Alamgirnamah, the Masir-i-Alamgiri, 
tht .Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh of Sujan Raj Khatri, and the 
works of Bhimsen and Ishwar Das. The Ruqqat-t- 
Alamgiri is a collection of the emperor’s letters 
•which shows his mastery over simple and elegant 
Persian. 

The Mughal government did not recognise popular 
education as one of its duties. Madrasahs were maintai¬ 
ned; stipends were granted to scholars; but nothing was 
done to organise a system of public education. Not 
even a printing press was introduced to make the 
diffusion of learning possible. The Hindus fared 
badly during Aurangzeb’s reign. Their schools were 
closed down, and much of the good work accomplished 
by his predecessors was undone. 

A word must be said about the literary labours of 
Mughal princessesL. Gulbadan Begum, the daughter 
{)• Babur, was an accomplished lady who wrote the 
Humayunamah, which still remains an authority for 
Humayun’s reign. Sultana Salima, daughter of Huma- 
' im's sister Gulrukh, Maham-Anga, Nurjahan, Mumtaz 
Mahal, and Jahanara Begum were all accomplished 
j.idics who took a keen interest in art and literature. 
.\urangzeb's dughter Zebunissa was a gifted poetess, 
TU’llversed in Arabic and Persian, and the Diwan4- 
Makhfl is a noble monument of her genuis. 

In a previous chapter the rise and growth of Hindi 
literature has been traced to the times of Kabir and 
• Nanak, who preached in the language 
Hndi literature, of the people. Kabir contributed a 
great deal to Hindi poetry, and his 
dohas and sakhis, breathing an intense moral fervour, 
are among the priceless gems of Hindi literature. The 
first author of note, whom we come across in this period, 
is Malik Muhammad Jayasl. who wrpte his Padmavat 
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obviously in the time of Sher Shah, because he speaks 
of him in terms of high praise. The Padmdoat des¬ 
cribes the story of Padmini, the queen of Mewar, in 
highly embellished language, but beneath the tenderness 
and love with which the whole poem is suffused, there is 
a remarkable philosophical depth which profoundly 
impresses us. With the accession of Akbar ta the 
Mughal throne, the history of Hindi literature entered 
upon a new epoch. The emperor was keenly interested 
in Hindi poetry and song, and his tolerant spirit 
attracted to his court the most eminent poets and 
singers from all parts of the country. The association 
of the most talented Hindus of the age with the emperor 
secured official support for a class of writers who had been 
so far neglected or treated with contempt. With the 
brilliant conquests and administrative reforms of Akbar, 
the 16th century became an age of exuberant imagination, 
gorgeous display, and romance—an age of heroic deeds 
and gallant adventure, which like the Elizabethan age 
called forth the best powers of man. The sweetness 
and melody of Brij Bhasa appealed powerfully to the 
imperial court at Agra, and their contact proved highly 
beneficial to its growth. In the hands of Hindu 
officers who had learnt Persian, the language lost much 
of its old crudity, and became sweet, chaste and artistic. 
No less was the influence exerted upon it by Muslim 
officers like Mirza Abdur Rahim, who composed verses 
in Hindi and appreciated the work of Hindi poets. 
Among the courtiers of Akbar, Todar Mai, Rajas 
Bhagwan Das and Man Singh wrote verses in Hindi, 
and Birbal’s noetical talent won him the title of Kavi 
Raya from the emperor. The most distinguished 
Hindi poet among Akbar’s ministers was Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Kanan, whose dohas, in which is enshrined the 
quintessence of human wisdom and experience, are still 
read and admired all over Northern India. He was a 
great scholar, and among his many works is the Rahim 
Satsai, a collection of dohas, which contains poetry of 
a high order. Other poets at Akbar's court whose 
names may be mentioned are Karan and Nar Hari 
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Sahai, the latter of whom received from the emperor 
the title of Mahapdtra or the great vessel. 

Most of the poetry of the time was religious. Its 
themes were borrowed from the cults of Krishna and 
Hama, which flourished side by side. The poets of the 
former school were the Astacchap of Vallabhachrya 
among whom the most famous is Sur Das, the blind 
baid of Agra. In his Sursagar he wrote about the 
sports of Krishna's childhood, and composed hundreds 
of verses in describing the beauty of Krishna and his 
beloved Radha. He wrote in Brij Bhasa and made a 
lavish use of imagery. The following words of praise 
about Sur Das are in everybody's mouth : 

‘Sur is the sun, Tulsi the moon, Kesava is a 
cluster of stars, but the poets of the modem age 
are like so many glow-worms giving light here 
and there."^* 

Other writers of this school are Nand Das, author of 
the Rdspanchddhydyij Vitthal Nath, author of the 
Chaurdsl Vaisnava ki Vdrtd in prose, Parmanand Das 
and Kumbhan Das. Kumbhan Das was a man of great 
renunciation. Tradition says he was once invited by 
Akbar to Fatehpur Sikri, but he regretted his visit to 
the imperial court as is shown by the following verse: 

What have the saints got to do in Sikri? In going 
and returning, shoes were worn out, and the name 
of Hari was forgotten. Salutation had to be 
offered to those the sight of whose faces causes pain. 
Kumbhan Das says without Girdhar all else is 
useless. 

Ras Khan, anotHier well-known Hindi poet, who 
was a Muslim, was a disciple of Vitthal Nath and a 
worshipper of Krishna. His name is mentioned in the 
Daso Vaisnavon ki Varta. One of his works is Premvd- 
tikd which was composed about 1614 A. D. The 

is the English rendering of a well-known Hindi verse. 
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Kabittas and Savaiyas are full of love and are mitten 
in happy and attractive style. 

Among the poets who popularised the cult of 
Rama the foremost is Tulsi Das (1532—1623 A. D.), 
whose name is a household word among the millions 
4n Northern India. There is no mention of him in 
the Ain-i~Akbari, Akbarnamah, or any other contem¬ 
porary Muslim chronicle. Probably he never visited 
the imperial court, and in all his works there is not 
even a casual reference to the government of the day. 
The empire of Akbar has passed away, but the empire 
of Tulsi Das over the hearts and minds of millions in 
'India still continues. He was gifted with wonderful 
poetic powers which he used to the best advantage in 
achieving the object so dear to his heart. Sir George 
Grierson writes of him: 

“One of the greatest reformers and one of the 
greatest poets that India has produced—to the 
present writer he is, in both characters, the 
greatest—he disdained to found a church, and 
contented himself with telling his fellow- 
countrymen how to work out each his own 
salvation amongst his own kith and kin."“ 

He goes on to add : 

“Pandits may talk of Vedas and Upanisads, and 
a few may even study them : others may say they 
find their faith in the Puranas, but to the vast 
majority of the people of Hindustan, learned and 
unlearned alike, their sole norm of conduct is the 
so-called Tulsikrita Ramayana.” 

What is Tulsi Das’s teaching? He lays stress upon 
the worship of Rama. Though he accepts the 
pantheistic teaching of Vedanta, he had faith in a 
personal God who is none other than Rama. Man is 
sinful by nature and unworthy of salvation. Yet the 
Supreme Being in His infinite mercy assumed a human 


“ Imp. Gaz., II, p. 418. 
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form in the person of Rama for the redemption of the 
world's misery. He emphasises the value of a moral 
life and inculcates virtues which every human being 
ought to possess. Tulsi Das founded no church or sect 
and was satisfied with preaching the highest morality 
to man. He wrote a number of works of which the 
mpst famous is the Ramcharitmanas or ‘The Lake of 
the Deeds of Rama.' The subject of the poem is the 
story of Rama’s life. I'he great ideals of conduct and 
duty—obedience to parents, devotion to husband, 
affection towards brothers, kindness to the poor and 
faith in friendship are all inculcated here with a beauty 
and skill rare in the history of the world’s literature. 
Tulsi Das was not a mere ascetic. He had experienced 
the joys and sorrows of married life, and knew the 
temptations and weaknesses of ordinary men. That is^ 
why he could appeal with success to the multitude who 
cried, ‘Here is a great soul that knows us. Let us 
choose him for our guide.’ 

Another poet whose name deserves mention in 
this place is Nabhaji, the author of the Bhaktamala, 
which contains notices of principal devotees and saints, 
whether worshippers of Rama or Krishna. 

The poets who have been described before were 
religious par excellence, and their principal theme was 
Bhakti or devotion towards Rama or Krishna. Besides 
diese there were others whose work determined the 
canons of poetic criticism. The most remarkable 
of this group is Kesava Das, a Sanadhya Brahman of 
Orchha, who died about 1617 A. D. He wrote on 
poetics and his works are still read with great interest. 
The most admired of his works is the Kavi Priya in 
which he describes the good qualities of a poem and 
other matters connected with the art of writing poetry. 
It was dedicated to a courtesan, who was also the author 
of a number of short poems. The other works of 
Kesa\’a are Rama Chandrikd, a story of the life of Rama, 
Rasik Priya, a treatise on poetical composition, and 
Alankrit Manjari, a work on prosody. These have 
placed Kesava in the forefront of Hindi poets, and 
F. 44 
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though his poetry is not easy to understand there is no 
doubt that he shows very great skill and scholarship in 
treating his subject. 

Tne successors of Kesava in Hindi poetry were 
Sundar, Senapati and the Tripathi brothers, who 
flourished in the reign of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 
Sundar was a Brahman of Gwalior, who received the 
titles of Kavi Raya and Mahakavi Raya from Shahjahan. 
Tn 1631 he wrote the Sundar Sringdr, a work on 
poetical composition, and prepared a Brij Bhasa 
version of the Simhasan Battisi. Senapati was a devotee 
of Krishna. His principal work is Kabitta Ratndkar 
which deals with the various aspects of the art of poetry. 
The beautiful description of nature in his Shatritu 
Varnan excels all other Hindi poets except Devadatta. 
Among the Tripathi brothers the most famous is Bhus- 
han T ripathi whose patrons were Shivaji, the Maratha 
ruler, and Chhatrasal Bundela of Panna. Bhushan was 
a Hindu poet who is especially concerned with the glory 
and greatness of his own community. His principal 
works are Shivavali, Chhatrasaldashaka, and Shivarajab- 
husana, a treatise on alankRrs, illustrated by heroic 
poems in praise of Shivaji. Other important poets of 
the period are Mati Ram Tripathi who is famous for 
the excellence ot his similes, Deva Kavi of Etawah and 
Beharilal Chaube, author of the well-known Behari 
Satsai. Behari Lai lived during the years 1603—1665. 
His patron was Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur who is 
said to have given him a gold asharfi for every doha. 
Behari Lai’s fame as a poet rests upon his Satsai (1662 
A. D.), a collection of about 700 dohas and sort has, 
which are undoubtedly the daintiest pieces of art in any 
Indian language.' The verses are mostly the amorous 
utterances of Radha and Krishna, and their meaning 
is not easy to comprehend. The Satsai has had many 
commentators to elucidate the obscurities inseparable 
from a work in which each couplet is a complete whole 
in itself, but no one who reads it can fail to recognise 
the poet's skill and felicity of expression and the masterly 
way in which he depicts the natural phenomena as 
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when he speaks oi tlie scent-laden breeze under the 
guise of a way-worn pilgrim from the south. 

The decline of Hindi poetry set iii during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. The court patronage was not 
entirely withdrawn but the era of great poets was 
closed. The dissolution of the Mughal empire had a 
disastrous effect on the fine arts, and Hindi literature 
like others suffered a heavy set-back. We do not find 
much Urdu poetry written in the north during this 
period. The real rise of Urdu took place in the Deccan 
under the patronage of the Sultans ol Bijapur and 
Golkunda, some of whom were men of great culture 
and refinement. Wali of Aurangabad who was bom 
in 1668 was a celebrated poet who wrote ghazals, masna- 
vis, riihaiyats in a simple, natural, and elegant style. He 
is said to have visited Delhi twice. His diwan aroused 
great interest at the Mughal capital and laid the 
foundation of Urdu poetry. Several poets wrote in 
imitation of his work. The most important of them 
are Hatim (1679-1792), Khan Arzu (1689-1756), and 
Abru and Mazhar (1698.—1781), who have rightly 
been called the fathcis* of Urdu poetry in the 
North. 


The sixteenth century like the fifteenth was an age 
of great religious stir, when Vaisnavism made a 


Religious 

cumnts. 


powerful appeal to the hearts of 
millions in Northern India and Bengal. 
The devotees of Rama and Krishna 


cults branched off into a number of sects and inculcated 


worship according to their ideas. The founder of the 
Krishna cult, Vallabhacharya, was succeeded by his son 
Vitthal Nath, and his disciples were called the Astachhap 
(eight seals) among whom Sur Das is the most famous. 
They wrote and preached in Brij Bhasa and dwelt with 
great fervour and devotion upon the sports of Krishna’s 
childhood. A number of works appeared which laid 
stress on the erotic side of Krishna’s life, the most 


important of which is Gokul Nath’s Chaurasi Vaisnava 
ki Varta (talk of eighty-four Vaisnavas) written sometime 
about 1551 A. D. The Radha Ballabhi sect was founded 
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by Hari Vams>a about 1585 A.D., and the chief temple 
oi its followers at Brindaban is dedicated to Radha. 
They worship Radha and seek to gain the favour of 
Krishna through her. 

The leading eyponent of the Rama cult was Tulsi 
Das, who preaches the worship of Rama as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. Though he is a believer in Advaita 
philisophy, he accepts the principles and practices of 
orthodox Hinduism. He upholds caste, lays stress 
upon Brahmanical superiority, deprecates the freedom 
of women, but while doing all this he puts forward in 
words that move the heart—the doctrine of Bhakti or 
devotion to a personal God. He did not found a sect, 
but he acted as a reformer and teacher and loved the 
people whom he taught the very best he knew in their 
own language. 

Besides Tulsi Das there were other reformers, who 
departed from orthodox Hinduism and founded their 
own sects. Their teachings bear the impress of Muslim 
influence. Dadu (1544—1603), better knowm as 
Dadu Dayal by reason of his kindness towards all living 
beings, denounced idolatry# and caste, rejected the 
formal ritual of Hinduism, and laid stress upon the 
simple faith in God. The LMdasis emphasised the value 
of Ramanama, and the Sadhus and Dharamdasis jx>inted 
out the value of repeating the name of God and the 
duty of leading pure and clean lives. Most of these 
saints sprang from the lower orders, and their philoso¬ 
phy is a protest against orthodox Hinduism. 

In Bengal the followers of Chaitanya carried on 
the g^eat master’s work. To them Bhakti was all in zdl. 
There could be no deliverance without Bhakti. Even 
without knowledge Bhakti could ensure a man's 
salvation. Krishna is the Paramatma, the S*upreme 
Soul and the Supreme Object of worship. The leaders 
of the Vaisnavas in Brindaban were Rupa and Sanatan, 
and with them was associated a nephew Jiva Goswami, 
who founded the temple of Radha Damodar and Gopal 

Bhatta. Their names are mentioned in the Bhakta- 
mala. 
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The Deccan also witnessed the rise of a great reli* 
gious movement in the 16th century. Eknath was one 
of its pioneers. He laid stress on Bhakli by means of 
which women, Sudras, and all others ‘could cross to the 
other bank.’ Tuka Ram who was born about 1600 
A.D. is the leading saint of Maharashtra. His loye for 
God knows no bounds, and religion has no other mean¬ 
ing for him. He enjoys worship with a clean and loft)' 
heart, and exhorts men to show kindness according to 
their powers. This is how heaven is easily attained 
The following words contain the essence of Tuka Ram’s 
teachings: 

‘‘He who calleth the stricken and heavily bur¬ 
dened his own is the man of God; truly the Lord 
must abide with him. He that taketh the unpro¬ 
tected to his heart and doeth to a servant the same 
kindness as to his own children is assured by the 
image of God.” 

Tuka Ram’s Abhangas or unbroken hymns, whose 
fervent piety elevates the soul and purifies the emo¬ 
tions, are still sung all over Maharashtra, and give solace 
to millions in distress and sorrow. 

Another saint who had a profound influence on the 
lives of the Maratha people was Ram Das, the spiritual 
guide of Shivaji, He was a Vedantist and a Vaisnava 
who conformed to the orthodox formulae. He thus ex¬ 
presses the doctrine of Bhakti: 

“Oh Rama, every day I have been consumed 
by “repentance and my unsteady mind cannot be 
restrained. O Thou who art merciful to the poor, 
remove from me this mava which produces illusion, 
and hasten to me* for without Thee I am fatigued.” 

Salvation according to him is to be found in Rama 
alone. Purity in thought and deed, unselfishness, truth¬ 
fulness, forgiveness, humility, charity and kindness to¬ 
wards all are the surest passport to heavenly bliss. 
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Fidai Khan, an officer of Jahangir, 
465, 638. 

Firdausi, Author of Shah-Nama, ^- 
63. 

Firuz Khan, s/o., Salim $hah Smi, 
315. 

Firuz Shah Bahmani, 187. 

Firuz Shahi Canal. 509. 
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Fituz Tughluq, Hit accession, 162— 
164; Obaracter of Firuz, 162—164; 
Pitat expec^tion to Bengal, 164- 
166; Second expedition, 166; 
Subjugation of theRai of Jajnagax, 
156-166; Conquest of Nagarkot, 
166; Conquest of Thatta, 166-167; 
Civil administration, 167-168; The 
Army, 168-169; the Slave System, 
169; Works of Public utility, 169- 
160; Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul, 160- 
161; Promotion of learning 160; 
the last days of Firuz, 161-162; 
Causes of disintegration, 162-163; 

. weak successors of Firuz, 163-167. 
Fiscal System, 696. 


G 

Gahadwala, 19. 

Ganda, the Chandela King, 20. 
Gangu Brahman, Hasan Kangu’s, 
master, 184. 

Ganj Ali Khan, f/o., Ali Murdan 
Khan, 629. 

Ghesudaraz, a Muslim Saint, 260. 
Ghalla Bakhsha System, 418. 

Ghazi Malik, 129, 130, 131. 

Ghazi Tughluq, 109, 110. 

Ghazni Khan, s/o., Husang Shah of 
Malwa, 172. 

Ghiyas Beg, F/o., Nutjahan, 436, 

442. 

Ghiyas Uddin Khilji, K., 84. 

Ghiyas Uddin, Alauddin Husain's 

nephew, 71. 

Ghiyas Uddin of Malwa, 173. 

Ghiyas Uddin Tughluq, 131, 132, 

133. 

Ghori, See Muhammad Ghori. 
Gokal Jat, 609. 

Gondal, 149. 

Gopala, K., 20, 26. 

Gorakhnath, Baba, 248. 

Govind • Chandra, K., 19, 20. 
Govind Singh, Sikh Guru, 612, 513. 
Gulburga, 148, 184, 

Gurjaxa Pratiharas, 18, 21, 22. 


H 

Habib Khan, Sur, 480. 

Haft Gumbad, 246. 

Haji Barlas, 167. 

Haji Ilyas, 154. 

Hajjaj, Governor of Iraq, 42, 48, 46. 
Hakim Davai 667. 

Halagu, the Mongol leader; S, 62, 
106. 

Halayudha, 21. 

Haidighat, battle at, 342. 

Halevid, 28. 

Hamida Bano Begum, 312. 

Hamid Khan, 216. . 

Hamid Khan, a slave of Nizam Shah, 
468. 

Hamir Rana, 112. 

Hanaur, 237. 

Hamir, Sisodia prince, 264. 
Hardatta, Raja of Baran, 69. 
Hariana, 92. 

Harihar II, 187, 199. 

Harpaladeva, Raja of Devagir, 128. 
Harsha, Chandela K., 17, 19, 26. 
Harsha of Kanauj, K., 36. 
Harun-al-Rashid, Abbasid Khali&, 
8, 62. 

Hasan, father of Sher Shah, 300. 
Hassan, 2, 6. 

Hasan Kangu, 148. 

Hasan Khan of Mewat, 282, 283. 
Hasnak, 67. 

Hawkins, 463. 

Hemu, 320, 321, 322. 

Hindal, s/o., Babur, 297, 312. 
Hindola Mahal, 246. 

Hira Vijay Suri, 369. 

Hisar Firoza, 163. 

Hitti, 9. 

Hiuen Tsang, 35. 

Hoysala dynasty, 118, 119, 147. 
Humayun, the Mughal l^petor, 174, 
189, 190, 274, 278, 279, 283, 286, 
287, 291, 296, His difficulties, 

297- 298; Concession to Kamran, 

298- 299; Bahaddr Shah of Gujarat, 

299- 300; Sher Shah, 300-312; 
Humayun's flight, 318-818; Ak- 
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bar*8 birth, 312; in Persia, 313; 
Conquest of Kabul and Qandhar, 
313-314; Restoration, 314—16; 
Death; 316; Character, 316. 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 10. 

Husain, 2. 

Husain Beg Badakhshani, 436, 437. 

Husab Khan Farmuli, 227, 228. 

Husain Nizam Shah, 207. 

Husain Shah, king of Malwa, 181, 
182, 218, 259. 

Husain Shah Sharqi, 218. 

Hushang, 176. 

I 

Ibadat Khana, 367. 

Ibn Batuta, 134, 138, 140, 143, 150, 
151, 182, 235, 236, 240. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I of Bijapur, 195. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur, 
196. 

Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
642. 

Ibrahim Khan Sur, 315. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 222; Character of 
Afghan Govt., 224-225; Cheap¬ 
ness of prices, 226; Prince Jalal’s 
revolt, 226-227; Against Azam Hu- 
mayun, 227; Ibrahim and the 
Afghan barons, 227-228, 269, 260, 
273, 276, Battle of Panipat, 275— 
279, 284. 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
170, 180, 216, 247. 

Ikhlas Khan, 628. 

lltutmish, 80, 81; Accession to the 
throne, 82; Suppression of rivals, 

82- 83; Invasion of Chingiz Khan, 

83- 84; Conquests, 84; the fall of 
Qubaicha, 86; Investiture by the 
khalifa, 86; conquest of Bengal 
and Gwalior, 86; dose of success¬ 
ful career, 86; Estimate of lltut¬ 
mish, 86-87; the weak successors 
of lltutmish, 87; 232 , 243. 

Imad Shahi dynasty, of Berar, 194. 

Imaduddin Rihan, 91. 


vU 

Imad-ul-Mulk Sartez, Muhammad 
Tughluq’s General, 149, 800. 
Imam Ahmad, 4. 

Imam Malik, 4. 

Inayat Ullah, s/o., Qasim Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, 490. 

Indra, Rastrakuta, K., 20. 

Iqbal Khan, 180. 

Iqbalmanda, Mongol Leader, 110. 
Isa Khan, 218. 

Islam Khan, 227. 

Islam Shah, See Jalal Khan. 

Ismail Makh, 183. 

Ismail Shah of Bijapxir, 196. 

Izuddin Balban Kashlu Khan, see 
Balban. 


J 

Jagat Gosain, m/o., Shahjahan, 475. 
Jagat Singh, 447. 

Jagnayak, author of Alhakhand, 248. 
Jahanara Begum, d/o; Shahjahan, 
601, 663. 

Jahangir, Mughal Emperor, 173; His 
birth, 335; Accession, 434-435; 
Rebellion of Prince Khusrau, 435- 
438; Siege of Qandhar, 438—441; 
plot against the Emperor, 441; 
Marriage with Nurjahan, 441—446; 
Character of Nurjahan, 446-449; 
Usman’s rebellion in Bengal, 449- 
450; Submission of Mewar, 460— 
462; Outbreak of epidemic, 462- 
463; Hawkins and Sir Thomas, 
453—467; the Deccan, 457 —469; 
Conquest of Kangra, 469—460; 
Death of Khusrau, 460—462; 
Shahjahan’s rebellion, 462—464; 
Mahabat Khan, 464-467; End 
of the Deccan • wars, 467*468; 
Shahjahan’s movenlent, 468; 
Death of Jahangir, 469; The 
question of succession, 469-470; 
Personality of Jahangir, 470—476; 
Architecture, 665—673; Paintings 
673—678; Music, 678—680; 
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Petsiflii Literature, 680-685; Hindi 
Literature, 686—601. 

Jahaz Mahal, 246. 

Jai Singh, 666, 669, 688, 690. 
Jaijakbhukti, 18. 

Jajnagar, 98, 166. 

Jalal Khan, see Salim Shah Sur. 
Jalal Uddin Flruz Khilji, K. 102, 
106. 

Jalal uddin Ahsan Shah, 146. 

Jalor, 24. 

Jama-i-Masjid, 246, 636. 
Jamaluddin Yaqut, 88. 

Jam Babiniya of Sindh, 157, 267. 
Jam Khairuddin, 267. 

Jani Beg, Mirza of Thatta, 363. 
Jagannath, temple, 166. 

Jasrat Khokar, 216. 

^laswant Singh, 550, 655, 562. 
Jaychandra, K., 19, 20, 74, 76. 
Jayadera,author of Gita Govinda, 31, 
248. 

Jayamal, 332. 

Jayapala, 20, 64, 56. 

Jayapala, king of Bhatinda, 56. 

Jay a Singh Sidhraja, 23. 

Jesalmir, 24. 

Jesuit Missions, 380—384, 388. 
Jeziya, 12, 45, 49, 614. 

Jhain, 112, 113, 117. 

Jija Bai, m/o., Shivaji, 679. 

Jinji, 630 
Jitkarana, 264. 

Jujhar Singh, s/o, Bir Singh Bundela, 
479; His Second rebellion, 497. 
Juna Shah, 132, 133, 161. 

K 

Kaba, 1, 2. 

Kabir, Religious Saint, 256, 267. 
Kafiir, Malik, Alauddin’s General, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 127, 128, 141. 
Kai Khusrau, G. s/o., Balban, 100 
Kaiqubad, K., 100, 101. 

Kakatiya, Raja of Warangal, 116, 
119, 131, 132, 147, 197. 

Kalachuris of Chedi, 20, 21. 


Kalhana, poet and author of Raj- 
tarangini, 31. 

KalimuUah of Bidar, 197. 

Kalyani, 38. 

Kambakhsha, s/o., Aurangzeb, 631, 
635. 

Kambhoja, K., 26. 

Kamran Mirza, s/o., Babur, 274, 
297, 298, 299, 303, 312, 313| 316. 
Kangra, f., 469. 

Kanauj, 17, 21, battle of, 303. 
Kanya Naik, s/o., Pratap Rudtadeva, 
147. 

Kara, 106, 108. 

Katana, s/o, Bhima, 23, 24. 

Karan Bhagela, Rajput, 110, 116. 
Karkota, 17. 

Kesh, birth place of Timur, 167. 
Khadija, 1, 2. 

Khajuraho, temple, 29. 

Khalf Hasan Malik-ul-Tajjar, 189. 
Khan-i-Jahan, 160, 161, 221. 227. 
Khanjahan Ix>di, Jahangir’s Gene¬ 
ral, 468, 481. 

Khanwa, battle of, 303. 

Khizraj, a tribe of Medina, 6. 

Khizr Khan, Governor of Multan, 
169, 170, 171, 180. 

Khizr Khan, s/o., Alauddin Khilji, 
116, 116, 213, 214, 216. 

Khokar tribes, 73, 78, 90. 
Khumsa, spoils of war, 12. 
Khuldabad, place, 462. 

Khurram, see Shahjahan. 

Khushhal Khan, Chief of Khatak, 
638, 639. 

Khusrau, s/o., Jahangir, 436, His 
rebellion, 436-438, 430, His death, 
460, 462, 476. 

Khusrau Bagh, 462. 

Khusrau Malik, K., 71, 73. 
Khusrau Shah, s/o., Bahram, 71 
Khusrau, 128, 129, 132. 

Khwafi Khan, 585, 601, 610. 
Khwaja Ahmad Maimandi, 69. 
Khwaja Jahan, 152, 166, 190. 
Khwaja Mansur, Akbar’s Diwan. 
348. 
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Khwaja Muin-«xd*din Cfaishti, 14., 
Khwaya Tash, 109. 

Khwaja Umar Naqshbandi, 466. 
KlrdTarmanadeva, 20. 

Kretner, 6. 

Krishna, uncle of Danti Durga, 35. 
Krishna II, s/o., Amoghavarasa K., 
36. 

Krishna Deva Rai, 203, 204. 205, 
206, 211, 268. 

Kshetra Singh, 264. 

Kulesk, Kavi, 629. 

Kulotunga, K., 39. 

Kumbha, Rana, 266. 

Kumarapala of Gujarat, 20. 

Kutch. 61, 167. 


L 

Uakha, 264. 

Lakhnauti, 77, 82, 84, 86, 98, 132, 
145, 221 

Lakshmana Sena, K., 26. 

Lai Darwaaa Mosque, 245. 
Lalitaditya Muktapida, K., 17. 
Lamghao, 54. 

Lingayat, Sect., 37. 

Literature, Persian, 680-686 Hindi, 
686-691. 


M 

Madanna, Minister of Qutb Shah of 
Golkunda, 623-628. 

Madhu Singh Hada, 507. 

Magha, Poet, 31. 

Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s General, 
441, 448, 460, 464, 478, 480, 

496, 527. 

Maham Angah, 326. 

Mahendrapala, K., 18. 
MahendraTardhan, K., 38. 

Mahipala, 18, 26. 

Mahmud II, 174. 

Mahmud Bigada, 177-178. 

Mahmud Gawan, 191, death of 
Gawaa, 191, character, 191-192. 


Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, 173. 176, 
190. 

Mahmud Khilji, II, 260. 

Mahmud Lodi, 287. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 14, 18, 20, 30, 
64; His early ambitions, 56-66; 
His expeditions—The first raids 
on frontier towns, 56; Against 
Jayapala, the Raja of Bhatinda, 
66; Against Bhira and other 
towns; 66-67; Against Ananda- 
pala, 67; The conquest of Nagar- 
kot, 57-58; Causes of his rapid 
success, 68; Against Thanesar, 68; 
The conquest of Kanauj, 58-59; 
The defeat of the Chandela 
prince, 69-60; Expedition against 
Somnath, 60-61; Against the Jats, 
61; Achievement of Mahmud^ 
61-62; Estimate of Mahmud, 62— 
65; Mahmud and Islam, 66; Al- 
Beruni, 65—67; Mahmud’s Suc¬ 
cessors, 67; 79, 176, 294. 

Mahmud Shah Sharqi, 218. 

Makhdum Mulk, 368. 

Maldeva, 304, 312. 

Malik Ahmad of Ahmadnagar, 

196. 

Malik Alauddin Jani, 86. 

Malik Ambar, Abyssinian Minister 
General of kings of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, 467, 459, 461, 463. 

Malika Jahan, w/o, Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji, 108. 

Malik Ayaz, 266. 

Malik Bayazid, sec Baz Bahadur. 

Malik Jiwan, 663. 

Malik Kiran, 120. 

Malik Muhmmad Jayasi, author 
of Padmawat, 115. 

Malik Nasir, s/o., Malik Raja Faru- 
khi, 183. 

Malik Razi, 158. 

Malkhed, 36. 

Mallikarjuna, chief of Khokhar, 
23. . 

MaUu AdU Shah, 195. 

Mallu Iqbal. 166, 167, 168. 
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Maodu, 116. 

Mangladeva, 86. 

Mangu, Mongol leader, 90. 

Man Singh, Akbar’s General, 330, 
341, 347, 352. 435, 437. 

Mansur, Abasid Khalifa, 62. 

Mansur Karankhudi, 347. 

Marco Polo, 40, 236, 240, 

Mariyam Makani, 363. 

Masud Khan, 176. 

Masud, s/o, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Execution of Hasnak, 67; state of 
affairs in India, 67-68; Treason of 
Ahmad Niyaltagin, 68-69; Cap¬ 
ture of Hansi 69; Masud's flight 
\o India; the weak successors of 
Masud, 70-71; Fall of the Empire, 
71-72. 

^Mecca, 1, 2, 4, 5, 152, 314. 

Medina, 2, 7. 

Medini Rao, 174, 260, 261, 262, 
266, 286. 

Mehdi Khwaja, brother-in-law of 
Babur, 287. 

Mekran, 41, 43. 

Mihur-un-nissa, see Nurjahan. 

Minhaj-us-Siraj, 80, 87. 

Miran Bahadur, Ruler ofKhandesh, 
355. 

Milan Muhammad, 263. 

Mir Bakhshi, paymaster, 399. 

Mir Hasan Dehlwi, 247. 

Mir Hosen, 178. 

Mir Jumla, 620—522; Mir Jumla 
recieved at (Court, 525, Mir 
Jumla in Assam, 674-676. 

Mir Masum, 47. 

Mir Muhammad Shah, a Mongol 
General, 113. 

Mirza Haider Daghlat, cousin bro¬ 
ther of Babur. 17. 

Mirza Jani Tarkhan, 439. 

Monserrate, Father, 381. 

Moti Masjid, 535. 

Muawiya, 6, 7. 

Muazzam, 587, 688, 621, 625. 

Mubarak Khan, Qutb-ud-din Mu¬ 
barak Shah, 127,|128,216, 218. 


Mubarak Khilji, 132. 

Mudgal, 148. 

Muhammad, the prophet, 1, 2, 3,''^4. 

Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilii, 
26, 76, 76, 146. 

Muhammad Bin Farid, 141. 

Muhammad bin Firuz, 141. 

Muhammad, s/o., Balban, 95. 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 7; General, 
His invasion, 43, 45, 46, 48, 60. 
Death 47. 

« 

Muhammad, younger b/o., of 
Masud. 70. 

Muhammad Ghori, K., 19, 21, 24, 
Indian compaign, 73-74, Prithvi- 
raja, 74, the defeat of Prithvi- 
raja, 76-76; Conquest of Kanau) 
76; other conquests, 76, Conquest 
of Bihar, 76-77, Conquest of 
Bengal, 77, Conquest of Kalan- 
jar, 77, the tide turns, 78, Esti¬ 
mate of Mahmud, 78-79. 

Muhammad Harun, 43. 

Muhammad Juna, 179. 

Muhammad Junaidi, Minister, 88. 

Muhammad Shah, see Bahadur Khan. 

Muhammad Shah I, (1) 185, (2) II, 
246, (3) in, 190-191, 246. 

Muin-ud-din Chishti, see Khwaja 
Muin-ud-din Chishti. 

Muizuddin Bahram Shah, b/o., 
Reziya, 89. 

Muhammad Tughluq, 9, 12, 129, 
Personality, 133—135, Taxation in 
Doab, 135-136; Transfer of the 
capital, 136—139. The Token 
currency 139—142, The liberal cha¬ 
racter of the administration, 142- 
143; The Sultan’s Schemes of 
conquest, 143—146; The disorder 
of the reign-vAhsan Shah’s re¬ 
volt, 145; Rebellion in Bengal, 

145- 146; Revolt of Ainul-Mulk, 

146- 147; Suppression of brigan¬ 
dage in Sindh, 147; The Deccan, 

147- 149; The death of the Sultan, 
149; Estimate of Muhammad, 
149-160; Ibn Batuta, 160-151, 153, 
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ISO. 183. 184. 186, 229. 230. 232. 
233. 

Muzuddin Bin Sam. ace Muhammad 
Ghori. 

Mujahid. 186. 

Mulraja. 22. 

Mulraja II, 24. 

Mumtaz Mahal, Atjmand Banu Be¬ 
gum, 476, 485. career of Mumtaz, 
486, 489. 

Munja of Dhara, 36. 

Muqarrab Khan, 166, 167. 

Murad, s/o.. Akbar, 348. 

Murad a/o.. Shahjahan, 464, 606. 

Murad II, Sultan of Turkey, 194. 

Murshid Quli Khan, 618. 

Murtaza, Governor of Punjab, 460. 

Musaiir Qabuli, 167. 

Mustafa, Babur's General, 276, 278. 

Mutamad Khan, Historian, on epi¬ 
demic in Jahangir’s reign, 462- 
463. 

MuzafFar Husain, Persian Governor 
of Qandhar, 439. 

Muzoffar Shah, king of Gujarat, 
174, 176, 181, 360. 


N 

Nader, Fort, 592. 

Nadol, 22, 24. 

Nadira Begum, w/o.. Data Shikoh, 

666 . 

Nagbhatta of Pratihar dynasty, 18. 
Nagarkot, 67, 166, 160, 248, 469. 
Nama Deva. Maratha Saint. 249, 
264. 

Nanak, Founder of Sikh religion, 
266, 267, 268, 677, 611. 

Nannuk Chandela, K., 19. 

Naxainha, Raja of Vijayaynagar, 191. 
Nara Singh. Zamindar of Etawah, 
166. 

Narasinha Varman, K., 36. 

Narwar, 91. 

Nawasari, 370.' 

Naaatat Uddin Tayarsi, 88. 
Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlvi, 14. 


Nasir-ud-din Khusrau. 239. 

Nasir Uddin Mahmud s/o, Iltutmlsh, 
89. 

Nasir Uddin Muhammad Shak, 84, 
86, 176. 

Nusrat Khan, 24. 

Nazar Muhammad Khan of Bukhara. 
606, 608. 

Nehrwala, 76, 81, 110. 

Nicolo Conti, 200-201. 

Nikitin Athnasius, 193. 

Nizam Khan, see Sikander Shah, 

220 . 

Nizam Shah, 190. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmad- 
nagar, 196. * 

Nizam Uddin Alim-ul-Mulk, b/o, 
Qutlugh Khan, 148. 

Nizam Uddin Aulia, Saint, 14, 109, 
126, 247, 260. * 

Nizam-ud-din Malik, 101. 

Nudia, 77. 

Nuniz, 212. 

Nurjahan, Mugh. Empress, 435, 439, 
441, Her character 446—449. 
Nuruddin, Niur Satagar, 14. 

Nusrat Khan, HO, 166. 

Nusrat Shah, 169, 182. 

O 

Omar, Second Khalifa, 5, 6, 11, 13, 
41. 

Omar Khan, 111. 

Omayyads, 7, 8, 11. 

Osman, I, Khalifa, 6. 

P 

Padma Gupta, 21, 30. 

Padmini, w/o., Rana Ratan Singh, 
114. 

Pallavas, 29, 38. 

Pandua, 246. 

Pandyas, 118, 119. 

Pangal, 187. 

Parbati Rani, 497. 

Parimal Devi. D/o., Raja Dahit. 47 . 
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Pactnai; xii Dhat;a» 86. 

Ptftmatdio, K., 20, 21. 

Parwatis, 129. 

I^rwez, 450, 464. 

Patan, in Gujarat, 250. 

Paulad Turk Bachcha, 216. 

Peacock Throne, 531—534. 

Peter Mundy, 4S4. 

Pidia Nayak, 633. 

Pir Muhammad, General, 174. 
Pratihars, 18, 19. 

Pcatap, Rana Pratap, 341. 

Pratap Rudra Deva, 11. K., 117, 131, 
197, 198. 

Pratap Singh, Raja, 218. 

Prithviraja, K., 19, 21,74,76. 
Pulakesin, K*, 36. 

Purandhar, Fort, 592. 

Puri, temple at, 29. 


Q 

Qadam Rasul, 246. 

Qadar Khan of Kalpi, 181. 

Qadar Khan, Governor of Lakh- 
nauti. 145. 

Qandhar, 272, 274, 297, 312, Siege 
of Qandhar 438—440 ; Capture of 
Qandhar, 440, 476. First siege of 
Qandhar, 611; Second Siege of 
Qandhar, 612—614; Third Siege 
of Qandhar, 614—516. 

Qandhari Begum, •w/o. Shahjahan, 
486. 

Qasim Barid, 194, 197. 

Qasim Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
490. 

Qazi Alau-ul-Mulk, 111. 

Qazi MughUuddin, 120, 230, 234. 

Qazi Shlra), 68. 

Qubaicha, 82, 83. 

Quresh, 1, 2, 5. 

Qutaiba, 42. 

Qutb Minar, 86. 

Qutb Shahi« dynasty of Gol> 
kunda, 197. 

Qutb-ul-Mulk, 522. 


Qutb Uddin Aibek, 19, 21, 75, 79, 
Elevation to the throne, 80-81; 
His career of conquest 81; Qutb- 
ud-din as ruler, 81-82 ; 243. 
Qutbuddin Mubarak, 128, 233, 234. 
Qutbshah of Golkunda, 621, 624. 
Qutlugh Khan, 91, 148. 

Qutlugh Khwaja, 109. 


R 

Raichur Doab, 195. 

Raigarh, fort, 682, 692, 630. 

Raja Parmal of Mahoba, 19. 

Raja Raja Chola. K., 36. 

Raja Ram, sfo, Shivaji, 630. 

Rajyapala, Pratihar ruler, 18. 

Ramanand, a religious teacher, 261, 
262, 265. 

Ramanuja, 261. 

Ramapala, K., 26. 

Rama Raya, 209. 

Rama Raya Saluva, K.. of Vijaya 
nagar, 206. 

Ram Chandra, Raja of Devagiri, 107 
108. 

Ram Das, Shivaji’s spiritual teacher, 
677, 680. 

Ram Deva, 119. 

Ram Singh, 663, 590. 

Rameshwaram, 119. 

Rana Hammir, 112. 

Rana Kumbha of Chittor, 173. 

Rana Ratan Singh, 114. 

Rana Sanga of Mewar, 67, 174, 261, 
262, 266, 270, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 286, 296, 340. 

Rani Bai, w/o., Dahir, 44. 

Ranthambhor, 81, 91, 106, 112, 

113, 114, 222, 280. 

Rao Ganga, 267. 

Rastrakuta Indra, K., 18. 

Raushanara Begum, d/o., Shahjehan, 
647. 

Rawal Udai Singh of Dungaxpur, 
283. 

Razi-ul-Mulk, 262. 
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Reastyft, d/o.(lltutmi$hyHexacceMiofi« 
87, She secuxes hex hold, 88, Hex 
policy causes, discontent, 88, Aku- 
nia*8 revolt, 89. 

Rise of Vijayanagar, 197. 

Roe, Six, Thomas, 463-457. 

Roshauiyas, 362. 

Ruh Paxwar Agha, 186. 

Ruknuddin Ibxahim, see Qadx Khan, 

Rupmati, princess of Sarangpur, 
174, 246. 


S 

Sadullah Khan, Allami, Diwan of 
Shahjaban, 604, 611, His death, 
529, 638. 

Said Khan, 436. 

Saiyyid Jalal Uddin of Bukhara, 14. 
Saldi, 109. 

Salim Shah Sur, 313, 314, 316. 
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